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PRELIMINARY  NOTICE. 


The  History  of  the  Peace  was  one  of  tlie  literary  projects 
of  Mr.  Charles  Knight.  It  was  based  on  the  idea  that, 
to  many  persons,  particularly  young  persons  entering 
■upon  the  world,  there  was  no  period  of  English  history 
at  once  so  important,  and  about  which  it  was  so  difficult 
to  obtain  information,  as  the  immediately  past  age.  The 
First  Book,  excepting  the  portion  on  the  Spanish  American 
Colonies,  was  Mr.  Knight's  composition.  Being  unable 
to  complete  the  Work  with  his  own  pen,  he  transferred  it 
to  Miss  Harriet  Martineau,  whom  he  justly  conceived  to 
be  well  fitted  for  the  task  by  her  knowledge  of  political 
and  social  science,  and  her  extensive  acquaintance  amongst 
the  public  men  of  her  era.  The  result,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  fully  justified  Mr.  Knight's  expectations, 
for  certainly  no  such  luminous  memoir  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  Peace  is  likely  to  be  written  by  any  contemporary. 
It  is  proper,  on  account  of  the  many  references  to  time  in 
the  book,  to  add  that  the  Author's  stand-point  was  in  the 
years  1846,  1847,  and  1848. 

In  1858  Miss  Martineau  gave  the  work  a  final  revision. 
She  then  made  a  number  of  conections,  and  substituted 
the  Eighth  Chapter  of  the  First  Book  for  the  portion  on 
the  South  American  Colonies  above  referred  to. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  that  revised  edition  with  the 
cc^rrection  of  some  obvious  errors. 
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BOOK  I. 

FBOM  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  EUKOPE  TO  THE 
ACCESSION  OF  GEOKGE  IV. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Peafe  of  Paris — Holy  Alliance— Congress  of  Vienna— Secret  Treaty 
— Paris  in  the  Autumn  of  1815 — Territorial  Limits  settled  by 
Peace — State  of  Parties — Parliamentary  Leaders — Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon — Lord  Liverpool  and  his  Colleagues — The  Opposition — 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  his  Colleagues — The  Opposition — Fourth 
Session  of  Fifth  Parliament. 

The  world  was  at  peace. 

On  the  20th  of  November  1815,  Viscount  Castlereagh 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  part  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  himself  and  his  allies  ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  on  the  part  of  the  King 
of  France  and  Navarre,  put  their  signatures  to  the  defi- 
nitive treaty  between  France  and  the  Allied  Powers. 
That  treaty  was  for  the  '  object  of  restoring  between 
France  and  her  neighbours  those  relations  of  reciprocal 
confidence  and  good-will  which  the  fatal  effects  of  the 
Revolution  and  of  the  system  of  conquest  had  for  so  long 
a  time  disturbed.'  At  the  moment  of  signing  this  pledge 
of  peace,  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  described  it  as  'a  fatal 
treaty.'  '  More  dead  than  alive,'  he  writes  on  the  21st 
November,  '  I  yesterday  put  my  name  to  this  fatal  treaty.* 
It  was  fatal  in  his  view,  because  it  contained  '  an  arrange- 
ment framed  to  secure  to  the  allies  proper  indemnities  for 
the  past,  and  solid  guarantees  for  the  future.'     To  France 
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alone  did  this  treaty  of  tlie  20tli  November  apply.  The 
Bettlement  of  Europe,  as  it  was  called,  had  been  effected 
by  the  general  ti  eaty  signed  in  congress  at  Vienna,  on  the 
9th  of  June  1815.  Nothing  remained  but  to  carry  out 
the  great  principles  of  justice  and  truth  which  were  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  a  bleeding  Moild.  Who  could  doubt 
that  the  reign  of  violence  was  destroyed  for  ever,  when 
tlie  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  proclaimed  that  hence- 
forth the  political  relations  of  the  powers  of  Euiope  were 
to  be  founded  on  the  gospel  of  peace  and  love  ?  In  a 
manifesto  from  St.  Peteisburg,  dated  '  on  the  day  of  the 
bii til  of  our  Saviour,  25th  December  1815,'  the  emperor 
commanded  that  there  should  be  read  in  all  the  churches 
a'  convention  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  26th  of  September 
1816,  between  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  ;'  in  which  '  they  s<»l(^mnly 
declare  that  the  present  act  has  no  other  object  than  to 
publish  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world  their  fixed  resolu- 
tion, both  in  the  administration  of  their  respective  states, 
and  in  their  political  lelations  with  every  other  govern- 
ment, to  take  fur  their  tole  guide  the  precepts  of  the  holy 
religion  of  our  Saviour — namely,  the  precepts  of  justice, 
Christian  charity,  and  peace;  which,  far  from  being  ap- 
plicable only  to  private  concerns,  must  have  an  immediate 
influence  on  the  c<<ui:;cils  of  princes,  and  guide  all  their 
steps,  as  being  the  only  means  of  consolidating  human 
institutions,  and  remedying  their  imperfections.' 

All  crimes  phall  cease,  and  ancient  frauds  shall  fail, 

Returning  Jusiice  lift  aloft  her  scale. 

Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend, 

And  white-robed  Innocence  from  heaven  descend.— Pope. 

The  declaration  of  'the  Holy  Alliance' — for  so  this 
convention  of  the  26th  of  September  was  named — was  a 
rhodomontade  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  amused 
himself  by  composing,  with  tlie  assistance  of  a  '  white- 
robed  Innocence'  called  Madame  Krudener,*  whilst  the 
prosaic  destinies  of  Europe  were  being  settled  amidst  a 

*  'Clothe<l  always  in  white,  kneeling  in  thn  oratorieH,  she  seemed 
one  of  the  Diuiclcuncs  whose  wonderful  words  comuiandtd  the  elements,* 
— Capafirjue,  Jiealauration. 
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conflict  of  jarring  interests.  The  mystical  doctrines  of 
politic;-!  perfectibility  had  few  disciples,  although  the 
enthusiastic  emperor  laboured  unremittingly  for  conveits. 
Metternich  slily  laughed,  and  handed  it  to  his  master  to 
sign ;  Wellington  coldly  bowed,  and  said  that  the  English 
parliament  would  require  something  more  precise.  The 
peace  of  Europe  was  settled,  as  every  former  peace  had 
been  settled,  upon  a  struggle  for  what  the  respective 
powers  thought  most  conducive  to  their  own  aggrandise- 
ment. We  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  t^ace  some  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  final  settlement  of  1815.  Time  has 
revealed  many  of  the  hidden  movements  by  which  that 
settlement  wa«  accomplished. 

The  '  Treat}'  of  Union,  Concert,  and  Subsidy,'  of  the  1st 
March  1814,  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Chaumont,  was  con- 
cluded between  Great  Bi  itain,  Austria,  Ru>sia,  and  Prussia, 
whilst  the  con  tot  with  France  st  11  remained  undecided. 
The  four  great  powers  were  negotiating  for  peace  with 
Bonaparte,  whilst  war  was  raging  all  around  them.  The 
Treaty  of  Chaumont  declared  that  the  four  powers  had 
'  transmitted  to  the  French  government  proposals  for  con- 
cluding a  general  peace;'  and  'should  France  refuse  the 
conditions  therein  contained,'  that  the  object  of  tliis  solemn 
engagement  was  'to  draw  closer  the  ties  which  unite  them 
f  >r  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  a  war  undertaken  for  the 
silutary  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  miseries  of 
Europe,  by  re-establishing  a  just  balance  of  power.  But  this 
treaty  was  not  limited  to  the  attainment  of  peace  alone — 
it  Contemplated  a  long  alliance  for  the  preseivation  of 
what  should  be  attained  and  established.  Its  second 
(jbject  was,  'should  the  Almighty  bless  their  pacific  in- 
tentions, to  fix  the  means  of  maintaining,  against  every 
attempt,  the  order  of  things  which  shall  have  been  the 
happy  consequence  of  their  efibrts.'  To  this  end  the  four 
powers  each  agreed  to  keep  in  the  field  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  effective  men  ;  Great  Britain  engaged  to 
furnish  a  subsidy  of  five  millions  sterling  for  the  service 
of  the  year  1814;  and  the  duration  of  the  treaty  was  to 
extend  to  twenty  yeais.  Within  one  month  from  the 
date  of  this  treaty,  the  counter-revolution  of  France  was 
effected,  and  Napoleon  was  decreed  to  have  forfeited  the 
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throne.  On  the  23rd  of  April,  a  convention  was  agree«i 
with  the  restored  government  for  the  suspension  of 
hostilities  ;  of  which  the  second  article  left  no  doubt  that 
the  just  balance  of  power  was  to  he  established  by  reduc- 
ing France  to  the  territorial  limits  of  the  1st  January 
1792.  By  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  of  the  30th  May 
1S14,  some  additions  were  made  to  these  limits.  "With 
reference  to  the  final  disposal  of  the  ceded  territories 
acquired  by  France  diiriug  the  war,  the  treaty  was  neces- 
sarily vague.  The  larger  questions  of  contemplated 
aggrandisement  by  Enssia  and  Prussia  were  wholly  left 
out  of  view :  all  was  to  be  settled  in  the  general  congress 
to  be  held  at  Vienna. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  was  not  only  the  most  im- 
portant assembly  that  modern  Europe  had  beheld,  but  it 
was,  at  tlie  same  time,  the  most  imposing  and  ostentatious. 
It  was  accompanied  by  all  the  '  fierce  vanities '  of  the  last 
days  of  feudalism  ;  and  the  great  dramatic  poet's  descrip- 
tion of  the  splendours  of  '  the  vale  of  Andren '  might,  with 
little  alteiation,  be  applied  to  the  saloons  of  Vienna  in 
the  latter  months  of  1814.  In  that  city  of  pleat«nre  were 
assembled,  in  October,  the  sovereigns  of  Austiia,  and 
I\us^i  I,  and  Prussia,  with  many  of  the  lesser  princes  of 
the  Germanic  states.  Emperors  shook  hands  in  the  public 
streets ;  Metternich  and  Castlereagh  strolled  about  arm 
in  arm.  The  royal  negotiators  vied  with  each  other  in 
the  splendour  of  their  entertiiinments ;  the  British  minister, 
a  commoner  of  England,  o'er-topped  the  magnific  nee  of 
the  proudest  royalties.  The  old  Pi  ince  de  Ligne  exclaimed  : 
'Le  congres  danse,  et  ne  marche  pas.'  They  did  not 
move  on  quite  so  easily  and  agreeably  as  their  outward 
delights  and  courtesies  might  seem  to  indicate.  Talleyrand 
came  with  his  profound  adroitness  to  demand  that  France 
should  take  a  part  in  all  the  deliberations.  The  parties 
to  the  Treaty  of  Chanmont  would  have  narrowed  his 
claims,  but  he  persevered,  and  Fiance  regained  her  proper 
rank  in  European  diplomacy.  The  ministers  of  England 
and  Austria  had  begun  to  feel  that  ambitions  might  arise 
as  adverse  to  the  just  balance  of  power  as  the  humbled 
ambition  of  France  itself.  A  voice  had  gone  forth  from 
the  British  parliament  to  protest  against  the  annexation 
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of  Saxony  to  Prussia,  and  the  total  subjugation  of  Poland 
by  Eussia.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  declared  on 
the  28th  November,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he 
did  not  believe  that  any  Britit^h  minister  would  be  a  party 
to  these  acts.  It  was  clear,  from  his  own  letters,  that  up 
to  the  end  of  October  the  British  minister  had  been  a 
consenting  party  to  the  annexation  of  Saxony ;  and  that 
he  had  defended  the  annexation  upon  the  ground  that  the 
king  had  been  guilty  of  perpetual  tergiver.'^ations,  and 
ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  future  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
Of  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  people  of  Saxony  he 
made  no  mention.  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  strongly 
protested  against  the  annexation.  For  three  months  Europe 
was  on  the  brink  of  a  new  war.  France,  having  recovered 
a  position  of  independence  at  the  congress,  demanded  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  to  the  throne  of  Sicily 
and  Naples,  and  refused  to  consent  to  the  degradation  of 
the  King  of  Saxony.  The  principle  of  legitimacy  was 
violated,  according  to  Talleyrand,  by  both  these  acts. 
Austria  made  common  cause  with  France  in  the  discussions 
upon  Saxony.  Opposed  to  these  powers  were  the  sovereigns 
of  Russia  and  Prussia,  united  by  per.-onal  friendship,  and 
most  potential  in  their  military  organisation.  '  Secure  me 
Saxony,'  said  Prussia,  '  and  you  shall  have  Poland ;' 
*  Secure  me  Poland,'  said  Russia,  '  and  you  shall  have 
Saxony.'  In  these  questions  Great  Britain  had  no  direct 
interest ;  but  she  had  the  great  national  interest  to  up- 
hold, that  the  weaker  states  should  not  be  absorbed  by  the 
stronger,  and  that  some  regard  to  the  people  should  be 
shown  in  those  partitions  of  territory  which  the  wars  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  had  rendered  too  familiar.  There 
was  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  British  minister  at  con- 
gress. Before  the  end  of  1814,  England,  France,  and 
Austria  were  united  in  demanding  the  integrity  of  Saxony, 
and  the  independence  of  Poland.  On  the  11th  of  December, 
the  Archduke  Constantine,  who  had  hurried  from  Vienna, 
called  upon  the  Poles  to  rally  round  the  protection  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  ;  the  Prussian  minister  declared  that 
Saxony  was  conquered  by  Prussia,  and  should  not  be 
restoied ;  Alexander,  in  revenge  for  the  opposition  of 
France,  was  resolved  to  support  Murat  on  the  throne  of 
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Naples.  The  rival  powers  began  to  look  to  war.  There 
had  been  a  million  of  allied  men  in  arms  to  resist  the 
aggressions  of  France,  and  to  restore  the  just  equilibrium 
of  power  in  Europe.  That  these  arms  were  now  to  be 
turned  against  each  other  was  a  more  than  possible  event; 
it  was  an  event  to  be  instantly  provided  for  and  regulated 
by  those  whose  mission  was  that  of  peace.  In  the  treaty 
of  Holy  Alliance  the  rulers  of  Austria,  Kussia,  and  Prussia 
had  solemnly  engaged  to  '  remain  united  by  the  bonds  of 
a  true  and  indissoluble  fraternity ;  and  considering  each 
other  as  fellow-countrymen,  they  will,  on  all  occasions, 
and  in  all  places,  lend  each  other  aid  and  assistance.'  In 
a  secret  treaty  concluded  between  Austria,  England,  and 
France  on  the  3rd  Febuary  1815,  an  engagement  was 
entered  into  to  act  in  concert,  each  with  an  army  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  to  carry  into  effect  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  in  the  manner  most  conformable  to  the 
spirit  of  that  treaty  ;  '  convinced  that  the  powers  who  had 
to  complete  the  dispositions  of  tlie  Treaty  of  Pans  ought 
to  be  maintained  in  a  state  of  security  and  perfect  inde- 
pendence, and  holding  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  pre- 
tensions recetitly  manifested,  to  look  to  the  means  to  resist 
every  aggression.'  When,  a  year  after  the  date  of  this 
treaty,  Mr.  Brougham  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  a  copy  of  the  document.  Lord  Castlereagh  resisted  its 
production,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  be  considered  in 
the  nature  of  an  unfinished  transaction,  '  a  mere  historical 
fact,'  that  could  have  no  influence  on  our  actual  affairs. 
He  contended  that  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  allies 
in  the  events  of  1815  was  sufficient  to  show  that  for  all 
great  purposes  the  spirit  of  strict  alliance  pervaded  the 
powers  of  Europe.  Thirty  years  have  passed  since  this 
argument  was  employed.  It  was  a  good  argument  then, 
to  prevent  inconvenient  disclosures;  but  there  requires 
little  to  convince  us  now,  upon  the  clear  evidence  of  this 
'  historical  fact,'  that  if  Bonaparte  had  not  leaped  into  the 
throne  of  the  Tuilerics  in  the  spring  of  1815,  the  peace  of 
p]urope  might  have  been  broken  before  it  was  consolidated. 
The  '  historical  fact '  is  not  without  its  lessons  even  at  the 
present  hour.  On  the  7th  of  March,  Prince  Metternich 
received  a  despatch  announcing  the  hasty  and  mysterious 
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departure  of  Napoleon  from  Elba.  On  the  13th  the  solemn 
declaration  of  congress  was  published,  that  Bonaparte 
was  to  be  put  down  as  the  common  enemy  of  mankind. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna  continued  its  deliberations ;  and 
whilst  preparations  for  war  were  made  on  every  side,  tlie 
general  treaty  of  congress  for  the  settlement  of  Europe 
was  prepared,  and  was  signed  only  a  week  before  the 
battle  of  Quatre  Bras.  The  points  of  difference  as  to 
territorial  limits  were  settled  bv  mutual  concessions.  The 
principle  of  partition  and  readjustment  of  territory  was 
established. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was 
signed  on  the  9th  of  June.  On  the  14tli  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
said  that  he  had  contracted  a  loan  that  day  for  thirty-six 
millions,  and  he  asked  for  a  total  amount  for  the  supplies 
of  the  year — in  aldition  to  the  pennanent  charges  of 
thirty-seven  millions  and  a  half — of  no  less  a  sum  than 
ninety  millions.  The  resolutions  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  were  agreed  to,  with  only  one  opposing  speech, 
and  without  a  division.  On  the  18th  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
was  fought.  On  the  3rd  of  July,  Paris  was  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Prussian  army — Louis  XVIII.  was  re- 
stored— Napoleon  was  banished  to  St.  Helena. 

It  is  not  within  our  province  to  trace  the  various 
political  intiigues  that  followed  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  to  the  throne  from  which  they  had  been  hurled, 
partly  by  their  own  indiscretions,  essentially  by  the  re- 
action of  that  fierce  military  spirit  which  had  held  Europe 
in  terror  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  There  was  once 
more  to  be  a  contest  for  power  between  England  and 
Kussia.  England  could  repress  the  national  hatred  of 
Prussia,  and  preserve  Paris  from  worse  than  useless  out- 
rage. She  could  even  read  France  '  a  great  moial  lesson* 
in  the  restoration  of  the  works  of  art  to  their  lawful  owners. 
But  England  could  not  preserve  the  influence  which 
would  have  secui  ed  France  from  the  dangerous  revenge  of 
the  ultra-royalists.  Talle^nand,  who  had  raised  his  country 
to  the  position  which  she  occupied  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  was  driven  from  the  councils  of  that  king  who,  a 
few  months  before,  was  a  powerless  outcast.      Russia,  it  is 
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said,  named  his  successor.  The  ministers  of  England  did 
all  that  remained  to  them  to  do.  The  treaty  of  alliance, 
which  accompanied  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  was  forwarded  to 
the  French  minister  with  a  note  which  contained  sundry 
excellent  lessons  on  the  duty  of  uniting  moderation  with 
firmness,  and  rejecting  imprudent  or  impassioned  counsels. 
'  Indemnities  for  the  past '  were  to  be  secured  by  Fiance 
paying,  by  gradual  instalments,  seven  hundred  millions  of 
francs — a  sum  not  equal  to  the  loan  which  the  English 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  raised  in  one  day  ;  *  guarantees 
for  the  future '  were  exacted  by  the  presence  of  the  army 
of  occupation  for  a  term  of  years,  supported  at  the  expense 
of  France,  and  gairisoning  her  strong  places,  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  England,  having 
lost  her  real  influence  in  the  government  of  France,  re- 
tained the  power  of  making  herself  odious.  The  terms 
granted  to  the  French  were  in  truth  moderate.  England, 
at  the  height  of  glory,  had  to  pay  penalties  of  longer 
duration,  perhaps  of  greater  severity,  as  the  price  of  this 
tremendous  conflict.  The  last  three  years  of  war  alone 
had  cost  the  country  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
millions. 

Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1815  presented  a  scene  even 
:nore  remarkable  than  the  Vienna  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  conquered  city  was  one  universal  theatre  of  gaiety 
and  excitement.  Here  was  no  '  Rachel  weeping  for  her 
childien.'  In  some  dark  estaminet  might  a  solitary 
soldier  of  the  disbanded  army  of  the  Loire  be  heard 
execrating  the  presence  of  the  foreigner.  But  the  foreigner 
preserved  an  exact  discipline.  He  paid  for  everything, 
and  he  had  ample  means  of  payment.  '  It  is  from  this 
year,  1815,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  shopkeeping  for- 
tunes of  Paris  are  to  be  dated.  The  haughty  nobles  of 
Russia  lavished  their  rents  upon  Parisian  mistresses  and 
gamblers.  Hundreds  of  the  great  English  families  rushed 
to  Palis  to  gaze  upon  the  conquering  armies,  and  to  con- 
tend for  the  honour  of  a  smile  from  Lady  Castlereagh  in 
her  evening  circle,  or  a  bow  from  the  great  duke  at  his 
morning  leve-e.  All  this  was  to  end.  The  ministers  and 
serf- lords  of  Russia  had  to  return  to  a  St.  Petersburg 
winter,  and  see  how  best  they  could  persuade  the  Poles 
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that  their  annexation  was  the  triumph  of  their  independ- 
ence. U'he  cautious  diplomatists  of  Austria  liad  to  discover 
how  the  hot  Italian  spirits  that  had  dreamt  of  liberty  and 
national  greatness  were  to  sit  down  under  the  leaden 
sceptre  of  the  German  stranger.  Prussian  councillors  of 
state  had  to  meet  the  excited  landwehr,  who  had  rushed  to 
arms  under  the  promise  of  constitutional  liberty ;  and  to 
accommodate  the  differences  of  one  set  of  subjects  with  the 
old  German  laws,  and  her  new  Rhine  people  with  the 
French  code.  The  smaller  German  states  had  to  re-arrange 
themselves  under  the  confederation.  Sweden  had  to  re- 
concile Norway.  Holland  had  to  amalgamate  with  Bel- 
gium—Protestant  with  Catholic,  and  interpret  Dutch  laws 
to  a  Fiench  race.  Spain,  which  had  put  down  the  cortes, 
had  to  try  if  proscriptions  could  satisfy  a  people  that  had 
been  fighting  seven  years  in  the  name  of  freedom.  Cer- 
tainly these  home  prospects  were  not  so  agreeable  to  the 
managers  of  national  affairs  as  the  reviews  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  or  the  reunions  of  the  Fanbourg  St.  Honore* 
Perhaps  to  the  Eoglish  ministers,  and  to  their  admiring 
followers,  there  was  less  of  apprehension  than  to  the  leaders 
of  those  states  who  had  gained  something  more  solid  than 
the  glory  with  which  England  remained  contented.  It 
was  enough  for  her  to  believe  that  she  had  won  security. 
She  had  proudly  won  the  semblance  of  it ;  the  one  great 
enemy  was  overthrown.  Still  there  might  be  some  feel- 
ing— half  fear,  half  disgust — at  the  thought  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  its  searching  questions,  its  hatred  of 
continental  alliances,  its  denunciations  of  broken  promises, 
coming  from  a  small  but  active  minority.  The  lofty  port 
and  the  cold  politeness  that  befitted  the  table  of  Congress 
would  be  there  out  of  place.  Two  years  of  negotiation  in 
the  midst  of  victory  would  not  be  favourable  to  debating 
equanimity.  Hard  everyday  business  would  have  to  be 
talked  of  instead  of  glory.     There  was  but  one  course  : 

They  must  either — 
For  so  run  the  conditions — leave  those  remnants 
Of  fool,  and  leather,  that  they  got  in  France, 
With  all  their  honourable  points  of  ignorance, 
And  understand  again  like  honest  men, 
Or  pack  to  their  old  playfellows. 

— SuAKSPEARE :  Henry  VIJL 
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But  if  the  plenipotentiaries  of  this  country  might  return 
home  a  little  imbued  with  the  temper  of  despotic  cabinets— 
if  they  could  be  accused  of  having  too  strenuously 
asserted  the  principle  of  legitimacy — if  they  had  appeared 
to  have  contended  too  much  for  the  claims  of  kings,  and 
too  little  for  the  rights  of  the  people — in  one  respect  they 
had  done  their  duty,  and  truly  upheld  the  moral  supremacy 
of  England.  They  had  laboured  strenuously,  and  they  had 
laboured  with  tolerable  success,  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade.  In  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  England  protected 
her  commercial  interests — despicable  protection  ! — by  sti- 
pulating for  a  monopoly  of  the  slave-trade  for  thirty  years. 
In  the  Treaty  of  Paiis,  England  wrested  from  France  an 
immediate  abolition  of  the  traffic,  and  a  declaration  from 
all  the  high  contracting  powers  that  they  would  concert, 
without  loss  of  time,  '  the  most  effectual  measures  for  the 
entire  and  definitive  abolition  of  a  commerce  so  odious.' 
This  was  something  to  set  off  against  the  remarkable  fact 
that  Great  Britain,  who  had  made  such  enormous  sacri- 
fices for  the  deliverance  of  Europe,  had  not  a  single  com- 
mercial treaty  to  exhibit  as  a  compensation  for  her  prodigal 
disbursements  of  loans  and  subsidies.  During  the  most 
stringent  period  of  Napoleon's  anti-commercial  decrees, 
her  commerce  went  on  increasing.  The  people  of  Europe 
vjould  have  her  commodities,  and  no  fiscal  power  could 
shut  them  out.  The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
England  might  expect  that  when  all  the  rulers  of  Europe 
were  assembled  to  deliberate  upon  the  future  welfare  of 
the  great  Euiopean  family,  there  would  be  some  relaxation 
of  that  almost  universal  system  of  high  duties  and  prohi- 
bition which  denied  to  the  continental  nations  the  advan- 
tages of  free  maits  for  the  products  of  British  industry. 
The  days  of  neutrals,  and  licences,  and  armies  of  smugglers, 
were  gone.  Our  diplomatists  came  home  with  no  treaties 
j)utting  their  country  'upon  the  footing  of  the  most 
favoured  nations.'  The  merchants  and  manufacturers 
would  not  have  welcomed  them  if  they  had  come  with 
any  treaty  that  went  upon  the  principle  of  buying  in  the 
cheapest  market  and  selling  in  the  dearest.  Even  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  Pitt  negotiated  with  France 
in   1786,  would  have  been  offensive  to  the  parliament  of 
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England  in  1816,  for  it  was  a  treaty  of  mntnal  concession 
and  liberality.  Had  Lord  Castlereagh  said  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  '  I  have  made  trade  free,'  he  wonld  have 
been  hooted.  The  shipowners  would  have  clamoured  for 
their  beloved  navigation-laws.  The  landowners  would 
have  driven  him  from  office  had  he  admitted  the  corn  of 
Poland  and  the  wool  of  Saxony.  The  colonial  merchants 
would  have  impeached  him  for  letting  in  the  timber  of 
Norway.  The  manufacturers  would  have  been  in  open 
insurrection  at  the  faintest  rustling  of  the  silks  of  France. 
As  it  was,  the  peace  of  1815  was  constructed  without  the 
slightest  effort  to  secure  its  perpetuity  by  something 
stronger  than  conventions  and  proctocols  —  by  uniting 
mankind  in  a  bond  of  common  interests. 

We  request  our  readers  to  turn  to  the  map  of  Europe, 
and  to  follow  us  in  a  few  details  which  may  save  some 
after-trouble  of  reference  and  explanation. 

Look,  first,  at  the  Mngdom  of  France,  as  its  limits  were 
fixed  in  1815,  nearly  the  limits  of  1790 — the  limits  of  the 
present  hour.  It  is  a  noble  territory,  full  of  natural 
resources — a  land  that  possesses  all  the  elements  of  real 
})rosperity — a  country  that  must  ever  be  one  of  the 
greatest  powers  of  Europe — a  military  power,  a  naval 
power.  The  population  of  France,  within  the  limits  fixed 
by  the  peace,  was  in  1815  about  thirty  millions.  But 
before  the  campaign  of  1812,  the  empire  of  France 
embraced  a  population  of  more  than  fifty  millions  ;  the 
imperial  domination  extended  over  more  than  sixty 
millions.  There  were  thirty-two  millions  of  people,  in 
1815,  to  come  under  new  laws  and  new  govenaments. 

The  old  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  severed  from 
the  empire,  were  raised  up  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  under  the  House  of  Orange.  The  line  which 
now  separates  Belgium  and  Holland  was  drawn  after  the 
revolution  of  1830.  In  1815  this  was  made  a  compact 
kingdom  of  five  millions  of  inhabitants — an  agricultural, 
a  manufacturing,  and  a  commercial  kingdom,  with  noble 
colonies.  The  physical  arrangement  of  such  a  state  was 
admiiable.  But  the  moral  overcame  the  material.  The 
people  would  not  amalgamate. 

The  Austrian  Netherlands  (Belgium),   with   all    that 
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part  of  Germany  which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
were  added  to  the  old  territory  of  France  in  1801.  The 
Rhenish  provinces  were,  in  1815,  bestowed  upon  Prussia 
— a  feitile  teriitory,  an  industrious  people.  By  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit,  Prussia  was  stripped  of  nearly  one-half  of 
her  dominions.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  restored  her  to 
her  full  sovereignty.  But  the  congress  did  more  for  this 
gieat  member  of  the  European  confederacy.  It  gave 
Prussia  one-half  of  Saxony.  It  gave  her  a  slice  of  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  a  million  of  people.  The  map 
will  show  better  than  words  what  the  peace  of  1815  did 
for  Prussia.  It  raised  her  from  the  depths  of  her  humilia- 
tion after  the  battle  of  Jena,  to  take  rank  amongst  the 
most  important  of  European  powers. 

A  territory  larger  than  all  Europe  put  together — a 
population  forming  one-fifth  of  the  whole  of  Europe — this 
is  indeed  a  mighty  country,  and  one  that  would  seem 
destined  for  universal  monarchy.  But  the  largest  states 
are  not  always  the  strongest.  Russia,  by  its  ascendency 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
in  undisputed  sovereignty,  with  four  million  inhabitants. 
The  Duchy  of  Warsaw  was  swept  from  the  domination  of 
France.  The  new  kingdom  had  a  constitution  ;  but  the  old 
annexations  of  Poland  to  Russia  were  to  continue  under 
the  absolute  monarch.    The  fabric  was  too  frail  to  endure. 

Where  vanished  the  French  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  its 
six  million  inhabitants?  Where  all  the  lesser  French 
incorporated  states.  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Tuscany,  Lucca? 
The  lord  of  the  iron  crown  might  indeed  dream  that  the 
Mediterranean  would  become  the  French  lake  !  Austria 
acquired  the  Lombardo-Veneto  kingdom,  with  its  four 
millions  of  inhabitants.  Sardinia  annexed  Genoa  to  its 
territory,  and  became  a  more  important  state.  The  States 
of  the  Church  were  re-established.  Naples  and  Sicily 
were  restored  to  the  old  Bourbon  branch.  Tuscany  was 
again  a  grand-duchy.  Smaller  states  are  dotted  about 
the  famed  Italian  land.  Visions  of  ancient  grandeur  have 
sometimes  precipitated  its  people  into  revolt,;  but  the 
arrangements  of  1815  have  not  been  disturbed.  Austria 
obtained  as  great  a  prize  in  the  dismemberment  of  the 
i  rench  empire  as  Prussia  and  Russia.     With  a  policy  that 
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was  iiiidoiibtedly  tlie  result  of  the  most  skilful  calculation, 
she  sought  no  very  considerable  enlargemeut  of  territory 
to  the  north.  She  became  mistress  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
carried  her  frontier  to  the  Alps. 

it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  follow  the  minute 
territorial  arrangements  of  the  minor  German  states. 
The  Germanic  Confederation  will  require  to  be  noticed 
when  we  have  to  trace  its  internal  workings.  It  was  not 
the  least  of  the  achievements  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
that  the  contending  interests  of  a  host  of  petty  princes 
were  harmonized  into  some  semblance  of  nationality.  One 
Germany  to  be  defended  by  the  confederation  of  independent 
states,  raised  up  a  formidable  barrier  to  external  ambition, 
whether  of  France  or  of  Russia. 

The  last  important  territorial  decision  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  point  out,  is  that  of  the  annexation  of  Norway 
to  Sweden.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  Convention 
of  Kiel,  in  1814,  between  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

We  are  now  writing  of  the  settlement  of  Europe  exactly 
thirty  years  since  the  final  act  of  that  settlement,  the  Peace 
of  Paris,  of  November  1815.*  From  that  time  there  has 
been  no  general  war  in  Europe.  Spain  has  passed  through 
revolution  upon  revolution  ;  the  South  American  colonies 
have  acquired  independence  without  strength ;  Italy  has 
in  vain  striven  against  the  rule  of  Austria  and  Sardinia ; 
Poland  has  succumbed  more  entirely  to  the  power  of 
Russia ;  Greece  has  been  raised  into  a  kingclom ;  the 
younger  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  has  obtained  the 
throne  of  France,  as  was  contemplated  by  some  in  1815  ; 
Belgium  has  been  severed  from  Holland.  Yet  with  all 
these  changes  the  five  great  powers  have  not  drawn  the 
sword  from  the  scabbard  to  assault  each  other  :  this  is  not 
to  be  forgotten  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  peace  of 
1815.  Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  said  to  O'Meara  :  '  So  silly 
a  treaty  as  that  made  by  your  ministers  for  their  own 
country  was  never  known  before.  You  give  up  everything 
and  gain  nothing.'  We  can  now  answer,  that  we  gained 
everything  when  we  gained  thirty  years  of  repose.  W^e 
gained   everything  when,  after  twenty  years  of  warfare 

*  The  reader  will  please  bear  in  mind,  when  dates  are  referred  to, 
that  this  history  was  written  in  1846. 
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upon  the  nmst  extravagant  scale,  the  spirit  of  the  people 
conducted  that  warfare  to  a  triumphant  end.  The  gains 
of  a  great  nation  are  not  to  be  reckoned  only  by  its 
territorial  acquisitions,  or  its  diplomatic  iniluence.  Tli© 
war  which  England  had  waged,  often  single-handed, 
against  a  colossal  tyranny,  raised  her  to  an  eminence 
which  amply  compensated  for  the  mistakes  of  her 
negotiators.  It  was  something  that  they  did  not  close  the 
war  in  a  huckstering  spirit— that  they  did  not  squabble 
for  this  colony  or  that  entrepot.  The  fact  of  our  greatness 
was  not  to  be  mistaken  when  we  left  to  others  the  scramble 
for  aggrandisement,  content  at  last  to  be  free  to  pursue  our 
own  course  of  consolidating  our  power  by  the  arts  of  peace. 
There  were  years  of  exhaustion  and  discontent  to  follow 
those  years  of  perilous  conflict  and  final  triumph.  But 
security  was  won  ;  we  were  safe  fi  om  the  giant  aggressor. 
The  people  that  had  subdued  Kapoleon — for  it  was  the  act 
of  the  people — would  do  the  work  that  remained  to  them. 
The  imperial  parliament  had  continued  prorogued  from 
the  11th  July,  1815,  to  the  1st  February  1816.  During 
this  long  and  unusual  interval  of  legislative  business — lor 
it  had  been  the  previous  custom  for  parliament  to  meet 
early  in  November — the  foreign  polic}'  of  the  administra- 
tion had  been  carried  out  without  the  slightest  control 
from  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Sir  S.  Eomilly 
writes  in  his  diary  of  the  1st  February  :  '  There  has  been 
no  period  of  our  history  in  which  more  important  events 
have  passed,  and  upon  which  the  counsels  of  parliament — 
if  they  be  of  any  utility — were  more  to  be  required,  than 
during  this  long  prorogation.'  It  may  be  doubted  if  tho 
counsels  of  parliament  could  have  been  '  of  any  utility  '  in 
deciding  the  great  questions  involved  in  the  irresistible 
triumph  of  the  allied  armies.  Romilly  was  himself  at 
Paris  in  October  1815.  He  laments  over  the  unpopularity 
of  the  English  in  compelling  the  removal  of  the  works  of 
art  from  the  Louvre ;  he  doubts  whether  a  peace  of  long 
duration  could  arise  out  of  the  occupation  of  France  by 
foreign  troops ;  he  sympathises  with  those  who  bitterly 
complain  of  the  perfidy  of  the  allied  powers.  Mr.  Horner 
has  similar  views:  the  good  fruits  of  the  Fiench  Kevolii- 
tiou  were  to  be  lost  to  France ;   the  confederacy  of  courts 
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and  tlie  alliance  of  armies  were  to  subject  tlie  French  to  the 
government  of  a  family  that  they  despise  and  detest :  that 
the  people  are  the  property  of  certain  royal  families,  was 
to  be  established  as  a  maxim  in  the  system  of  Europe  ;  our 
army  was  degraded  in  being  the  main  in.^trument  of  a 
warfare  againt,t  freedom  and  civilisation.  If  parliament 
had  been  sitting  in  the  autumn  of  1815,  and  had  these 
been  the  general  opinions  of  the  opposition  as  a  body,  the 
Bourbons  might  not  have  been  supported  by  the  English 
diplomatists  in  their  restoration  ;  and  the  English  army 
might  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  occupation  of  France, 
after  the  object  had  been  accomplished  for  which  England 
had  piofessed  to  arm — the  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  But 
parliament  was  not  sitting  in  the  autumn  of  1815  ;  and, 
what  is  more  important,  the  opposition,  as  a  body,  did  not 
hold  these  opini(»ns.  Two  days  before  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  Mr.  Horner  writes  :  '  I  fear  we  are  not  likely 
to  go  on  very  harmoniously  in  opposition  ;  there  are  such 
wide  and  irreconcilable  ditferences  of  opinion  between 
those  who,  on  the  one  hand,  will  hear  of  nothing  but  a  re- 
turn to  all  that  was  undone  by  the  French  Eevolution,and 
who.  in  the  present  moment  of  success,  declare  views  of  that 
sort  which  they  never  avowed  to  the  same  extent  before — 
and  those  who,  on  the  other  hand,  think  that  the  Fiench 
people  have  some  right  to  make  and  mend  their  goveinment 

for  themj-elves You  may  expect  very  soon  to  see  a 

breach  in  the  opposition ;  I  think  it  cannot  be  averted 
much  longer.'  Mr.  Ward  (afterwards  Lord  Dudley) 
attributes  to  the  opposition  motives  which  could  belong 
only  to  a  few  and  which  even  in  those  few  were  mixed 
up  with  something  higher  :  '  Opposition  had  staked  every- 
thing upon  Napoleon's  success,  and  are  grieved  at  his 
failure.'  Had  Napoleon  succeeded,  there  might  have 
been  unity.  He  fell ;  and  the  great  Whig  party  was 
broken  for  a  season.  It  only  recovered  its  power  when  it 
took  deeper  root  in  the  popular  affections.  The  triumph 
of  the  British  arms  was  soon  followed  by  grievous 
embarrassments  at  home.  But  the  people,  at  the  com- 
mencen^ent  of  1816,  had  little  sympathy  for  those  who 
were  lamenting  over  the  bani.shment  of  JSapoleon.  Even 
the  chief  Wh  g  organ,  the  Edinburgh  Bevieu),  complained 
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of  '  the  strange  partiality  which  has  lately  indicated  itself 
for  him  among  some  of  those  who  profess  to  be  lovers  of 
liberty  in  this  country;'  and  ridiculed  *  the  sort  of 
hankering  after  him  which  we  can  trace  among  some  of 
our  good  Whigs.'  The  people  had  as  little  respect  for 
those  who  grieved  that  France  had  to  pay  severe  penalties 
for  her  long  career  of  spoliation.  The  success  of  England 
was  too  recent — the  success  was  too  splendid  and  over- 
whelming, not  to  throw  its  shield  over  just  fears  and 
reasonable  complaints.  It  anuihilated  mere  party  hos- 
tility. The  reaction  was  not  yet  come.  The  fever-fit  of 
triumph  had  not  yet  been  followed  by  the  cold  torpor  of 
exhaustion.  For  a  little  while  the  nation  could  bear  even 
the  presumption  of  those  who  claimed  all  the  merit  of 
the  triumph,  and  almost  appeared  to  forget  that  never  was 
a  government  so  supported  by  the  people  as  the  English 
supported  their  government  during  the  Hundred  Days. 
Mr.  Ward,  a  general  follower  of  the  administration,  writes 
thus  of  the  men  in  power  in  1816:  'Their  prodigious 
success — which,  without  at  all  meaning  to  deny  their 
merits  and  abilities,  must  be  allowed  by  all  reasonable  men 
to  have  been  vastly  beyond  their  merits  and  beyond  their 
abilities — had  made  their  underlings  insolent,  and  the 
House  too  obedient.'  Such  was  the  position  of  the  two 
parties  with  reference  to  external  politics.  Domestic  con- 
cerns, which  were  soon  to  assume  the  greater  importance, 
were  too  little  regarded  during  the  war  to  divide  men  into 
parties.  The  policy  of  peace  had  slowly  to  construct  the 
great  modern  division  of  the  adherents  to  things  as  they 
were,  and  the  advocates  of  things  as  the}'  should  be — the 
enemies  and  the  friends  of  progress. 

Let  us  endeavour,  with  however  feeble  a  pencil,  to  trace 
the  outlines  of  those  who  had  chiefly  to  interpret  the 
opinions  of  their  time — to  attack  and  to  d(^fend — to  pro- 
pound lapting  truths  or  fleeting  paradoxes — in  the  parlia- 
ment of  1816.  The  greater  number  of  those  who  had  to 
debate  on  the  Peace  of  Paris  sleep  with  those  who  had  to 
debate  on  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  The  same  narrow  house 
that  contained  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  contains  Liverpool 
and  Castlei  eagh.  Ponsonby  and  Tierney  are  as  insensible 
to  the  historic  regards  of  their  younger  contemporaries  as 
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are  Stanhope  and  Hanmer.  The  living  and  the  dead 
alike  claim  an  honest  and  impartial  estimation. 

On  the  woolsack  bits  John  Scott,  Lord  Eldon.  The 
chancellor  is  in  his  sixty-fifth  year.  He  has  filled  his 
high  office,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  year  of  absence 
from  power,  since  1801.  The  consummate  judge  is  in 
him  united  with  the  narrowest  politician.  The  acute 
lawyer,  balancing  every  question  with  the  most  inflexible 
honesty  atid  the  clearest  vision,  is  the  most  one-sided  and 
halting  statesman  that  ever  bat  in  the  councils  of  an  empire 
in  which  truth  was  only  to  be  established  by  conflict,  and 
every  element  of  change  was  in  ceaseless,  and  for  the  most 
part  healthful  activity.  His  thought  by  day,  his  dream  by 
night,  is  to  uphold  what  he  calls  the  constitution — tliat 
indefinable  compound  of  principles  and  expedients,  that 
to  him  is  as  sacred  as  the  commands  of  Holy  Wiit. 
Whoever  approaches  to  lay  his  hands  on  that  ark,  whether 
he  come  to  blot  out  a  cruel  statute,  or  to  mitigate  a 
commercial  restriction,  or  to  disfranchise  a  corrupt  borough, 
or  to  break  down  a  religious  disability,  is  his  enemy.  He 
was  the  last  great  man  who  belonged  to  this  sect.  But  he 
acted  with  perfect  honesty  and  unshrinking  courage  in 
the  assertion  of  these  opinions.  He  retained  office  because 
he  professed  the  opinions  ;  but  no  one  can  believe  that  he 
professed  the  opinions  to  retain  office.  He  lived  in  tirne^ 
when  bursts  of  popular  violence  alarmed  the  peaceful,  and 
licentious  expressions  of  opinion  disgusted  the  moderate ; 
and  he  knew  no  other  instrument  but  force  for  producing 
internal  peace.  Yet  he  was  no  hater  of  liberty,  no  assertov 
of  the  rights  of  unconditional  power.  The  law,  as  it  stood, 
was  his  palladium,  yet  no  one  was  more  ready  to  make  the 
natural  course  of  justice  give  place  to  suspensions  of  the 
constitution.  But  in  his  mind  this  was  to  preserve  the 
constitution.  To  lop  ofi"  a  limb  was  life  to  the  constitutioiri; 
to  infuse  new  blood  was  death.  It  has  been  truly  observed 
that  he  confounded  every  abuse  that  surrounded  the 
throne,  or  grew  up  within  the  precincts  of  the  altar,  witja 
the  institutions  themselves — '  alike  the  determined  enemy 
of  all  who  would  either  invade  the  institution  or  extirpate 
the  abuse.'  He  is  one  that  after-times  will  not  venerate  ; 
but,  fortunately  for  the  fame  of  the  larger  number  of  the 

VOL.    I.  C 
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great  ones  of  the  eartli,  there  is  a  vast  neutral  ground 
between  veneration  and  contempt. 

The  first  lord  of  the  treasury  is  the  Earl  of  Liverpool. 
He  has  been  prime  minister  from  1812  ;  he  has  held  high 
office  from  the  beginning  of  the  century ;  he  has  filled 
bubordinate  ofiices  from  the  age  of  manhood.  Respect  is 
on  all  hands  conceded  to  him — the  respect  due  to  honest 
intentions  and  moderate  abilities.  Admiration  or  disgust 
is  reserved  for  his  colleagues.  As  prime  minister  of 
England,  he  ^eems  to  fill  something  like  the  station  which 
a  quiet  and  prudent  king  may  fill  in  other  countries.  He 
is  the  head  of  the  nation's  councils,  with  responsible 
ministers.  The  conduct  of  the  war  was  not  his ;  he 
fiuffered  others  to  starve  the  war.  The  peace  was  not  his ; 
he  gave  to  others  the  uncontrolled  power  of  prescribing 
the  laws  of  victory.  The  stupendous  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  war  were  not  his  ;  they  were  expounded  by 
a  man  of  business  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
lesistance  to  all  change  was  not  his  ;  the  great  breakwater 
of  the  coming  wave  was  his  sturdy  chancellor.  The  people, 
during  his  war-administration,  had  quietly  surrendered 
itself  to  the  belief  that  good  business  talents  were  the  most 
essential  to  the  official  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  nations. 
A  long  course  of  victory  had  succeeded  to  a  long  course  of 
disaster;  and,  therefore,  the  rulers  at  home  were  the  best 
of  rulers.  The  great  Captain  who  saved  his  country,  and 
threw  his  protection  over  the  government,  offered  the 
strongest  evidence,  in  after-years,  of  how  little  that 
government  had  done  for  him.  Around  the  premier  sit 
the  home  secretary,  Viscount  Sidmouth,  and  the  colonial 
secretary,  the  Earl  Bathurst.  They  enjoy,  even  in  a 
greater  degree  than  himself,  the  privilege  of  not  being 
envied  and  feared  for  the  force  of  their  characters,  or  the 
splendour  of  their  talents. 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  understand  now  what  constituted 
the  opposition  in  1816.  The  two  peers  of  the  greatest 
mark  ha^  been  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  war 
against  Napoleon  on  his  return  from  ElV)a.  It  is  little 
doubtful  that  they  were  equally  divided  as  to  the  character 
of  the  peace.  Earl  Grey  stood  at  the  head  of  the  party 
that  denounced  the  intimate  foreign  alliances  which  this 
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country  had  formed  in  the  support  of  legitimacv.  He 
would  have  treated  with  Bonaparte.  Lord  Grenville  held 
that  the  maintenance  of  peace  with  Bonaparte  was  im- 
possible, and  that  consequently  the  foreign  alliances  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  were  essential  parts  of  the 
war  policy.  Both  had  been  driven  from  office  ten  years 
before,  through  their  firm  adherence  to  the  support  of  the 
Catholic  claims.  The  nature  of  each  of  these  eminent 
statesmen  was  somewhat  haughty  and  uncompromising. 
Had  they  remained  in  power  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox, 
they  would  have  probably  differed  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  Had  they  succeeded  to  power  upon  the 
termination  of  the  war,  they  would  as  certainly  have 
differed  as  to  the  character  of  popular  discontents,  and  the 
mode  of  appeasing  them.  Lord  Grey  was  a  Whig-reformer 
— Lord  Grenville  a  Whig-conservative.  On  the  benches 
of  opposition  sat  also  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  Lord 
Holland.  Their  differences  of  opinion  were  not  of  a  very 
practical  character.  Lord  Lansdowne  saw  in  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon  the  destruction  of  a  military  tyrant, 
and  he  rejoiced  accordingly ;  Lord  Holland,  a  man  of 
large  benevolence,  had  a  generous  tear  for  a  fallen  foe. 

Turn  we  to  the  House  of  Commons — that  assembly  whose 
voice,  even  when  its  defects  were  most  fiercely  canvassed, 
went  forth  throughout  the  world  as  the  expression  of 
a  great  and  free  nation.  The  leader  of  the  ministerial 
phalanx  is  Eobert  Stewart,  Lord  Castlereagh.  To  his 
splendid  figure  and  commanding  face  he  has  added  the 
outward  show  of  honours  which  have  not  been  bestowed 
upon  a  commoner  since  the  days  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole. 
He  is  '  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon.'  He  has  been 
foreign  secretary  since  1812.  He  held  high  office  in  1802. 
By  the  force  of  his  character  he  bore  down  the  calumnies 
which  had  attached  to  his  connection  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  before  the  union.  The  triumphs  of  the 
Peninsula  had  obliterated  the  rec<dlections  of  Walcheren. 
He  comes  now  to  parliament  at  the  very  summit  of  his 
power,  having  taken  but  little  part  in  its  debates  during 
the  mighty  events  of  the  two  previous  years.  There  is  a 
general  impression  that  he  has  a  leaning  towards  arbitrary- 
principles,  and  that  his  intercourse  with  the  irresponsible 

c  2 
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rulers  of  the  continent  has  not  increased  his  aptitude  for 
administering  a  representative  government.  He  vv^ill  be 
attacked  with  bitterness ;  he  will  be  suspected,  perhaps 
unjustly.  But  he  will  stand  up  against  all  attack  with 
tintiinching  courage,  and  unyielding  self-support.  No 
consciousness  of  the  narrowness  of  his  intellect  and  the 

'defects  of  his  education  will  prevent  him  pouring  out 
tonent  after  torrent  of  unformed  sentences  and  disjointed 
arguTnent.  It  is  a  singular  consideration  that  mere 
haidihood  and  insensibility  should  have  stood  up  so 
successfully  against  untiring  eloquence  within  the  walls 
of  parliament,  and  determined  hostility  without.  Lord 
Castlereagh  even  succeeded  in  living  down  popular 
hatred.  Kound  this  most  fortunate  minister  of  1816  are 
grouped  his  colleagues — Nicholas  Vansittart,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  '  the  noblest  work  of  God,'  according  to 
Pope's  maxim  ;  the  secretary  of  war,  Lord  Palmerston  ; 
the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Peel ;  and,  somewhat 
out  of  his  place,  the  friend  whom  Canning  raised  to  office 
when  he  ingloriously  went  to  Lisbon  in  1814 — Mr. 
Huskisson. 

The  accredited  leader  of  the  opposition  is  George 
Ponsonby,  formerly  chancellor  of  Ireland.  He  is  a  pru- 
dent and  temperate  leader,  not  remarkable  for  great 
powers  as  a  debater,  but  a  safe  guide  for  paity-men  to 
rally  round.  One  who  did  not  act  with  him  f-ays:  'He 
was  the  least  eminent  man  that  ever  filled  such  a  station.' 
One  who  did  act  with  him  writes  in  his  diary :  '  He  was 
a  very  honest  man,  had  many  excellent  qualities,  and 
possessed  very  considerable  talents ;  but  he  was  by  no 
means  fit  for  the  situation  which  he  has  for  ten  years 
occupied — that  of  leader  of  the  paity  of  opposition.' 
Beside  him  sits  George  Tierney,  a  parliamentary  veteran, 
who  has  been  fighting  for  twenty  years,  chiefly  in  the 
ranks  of  opposition,  once  as  a  member  of  the  Addington 
administration — a  financier,  a  wit.  Of  ready  powers  as  a 
debater,  of  great  practical  sense,  of  unblemished  private 

■character,  he  seemed  fitted  for  higher  eminence  than  ho 
attained  in  the  nation's  eyes.  He  was  a  parliamentary 
man  of  business  at  a  time  when  that  high  (juality  was  not 
valued  as  it  ought  to  have  been;  and,  whether  in  or  out  of 
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oflSce,  the  best  committee  man,  the  clearest  calculator,  waa 
held  as  a  very  subordinate  person  in  aiiairs  of  legi^^lati(>n. 
He  redeemed,  however,  the  character  of  the  op]iosition  in 
regard  to  this  quality,  in  which  they  were  held,  unjustly 
enough,  to  be  singular^  deficient ;  and  he  almost  succeeded 
in  persuading  his  hearers  and  the  public,  that  genius  and 
industry  may  be  united.  The  nation  seemed  then  to  have 
confidence  in  its  administration,  because  it  regarded  its 
chiefs  and  subordinates  as  essentially  men  of  business. 
Mr.  Tierney  was  to  claim  this  confidence  as  the  man  ot 
business  of  the  opposition.  He  had  declaimers  enough 
about  him  to  make  the  attribute  not  too  infectious.  Mr. 
Tierney  was  the  man  of  financial  detail.  There  was  one 
who  then  chiefly  dedicated  himself  to  the  neglected  walk 
of  political  economy.  Francis  Horner  had  won  a  high 
reputation  by  the  unremitting  assertion  of  large  principles 
which  indolence  and  prejudice  had  shrunk  from  examining. 
More  than  any  man  he  had  gone  to  the  root  of  financial 
difficulties.  His  opinions  were  to  be  adopted  when  he 
lived  not  to  expound  them — others  were  to  carry  them 
into  practice.  It  is  something  to  be  an  earnest  thinker  in 
an  age  of  debaters.  His  are  labours  that  have  more 
endurance  than  mere  party  eminence.  In  the  same  rankn 
are  a  few  other  labourers  'for  all  time.' 

On  the  bench  of  honour  sits  one  whose  loftj  port  and 
composed  features  show  him  to  be  a  man  of  no  common 
aspirations.  His  habitual  expression  is  earnest,  solemn, 
almost  severe.  He  has  a  great  mission  to  fulfil,  far  above 
party  politics  and  temporary  contentions.  Yet  he  is  a 
partisan,  but  not  in  the  oidinary  sense  of  the  word.  He 
is  sometimes  bitter,  prejudiced,  perhaps  vindictive — 3'et 
no  one  more  deeply  feels  than  himself  that  this  is  not  the 
temper  for  the  attainment  of  great  social  improvements. 
His  hopes  are  not  sanguine.  He  sees  little  of  amelioration 
in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs;  he  fancies  that  evil 
principles  are  in  the  ascendant.  He  has  nearly  reachecj 
his  sixtieth  year ;  he  has  been  in  Parliament  only  ten 
years.  But  during  that  short  period  he  has  left  au 
impression  upon  that  assembly  never  to  be  ohlittratedi 
That  lawyer,  the  acknowledged  head  of  his  own  class 
who   in    the   House  of   Commons   has    won    the   highest 
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leputation  for  sincerity  of  purpose,  for  vast  ability,  for 
the  eloquence  of  a  statesman  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
an  advocate,  never  rises  without  commanding  the  respect 
of  a  body  not  favourable  to  the  claims  of  orators  by  pro- 
fession. His  forensic  duties  are  vast,  his  devotion  to 
them  too  absorbing,  the  whole  character  of  his  mind  too 
staid — perhaps  too  little  imaginative  and  pliant — to  make 
him  the  leader  of  his  own  scattered  party.  But  as  the 
founder  of  the  noblest  of  our  improvements,  the  reform  of 
our  hateful  and  inoperative  penal  laws,  he  will  do  what 
the  most  accomplii-hed  and  versatile  debater  would  have 
left  undone.  He  will  persevere,  as  he  has  persevered, 
amidst  neglect,  calumny,  the  frowns  of  power,  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  people.  Ihe  testament  which  he  bequeaths 
will  become  sacred  and  triumphant.  That  man  is  Sir 
8amuel  Eomilly. 

Ihe  place  which  Whitbread  filled  is  vacant.  A  sudden, 
mysterious,  and  most  melancholy  death  had  silenced  that 
fearlefiS  tongue,  which,  as  it  was  the  last  to  denounce  the 
war  of  1815,  would  have  been  the  first  to  tear  in  pieces 
the  treaties  which  that  war  had  consummated.  The  mise- 
irtble  and  oppressed  listened  to  him  as  their  friend  and 
deliverer.  His  political  enemies  acknowledged  his  in- 
flexible honesty.  His  love  of  justice  made  him  generous 
even  to  those  whom  he  habitually  opposed.  He  had  been 
for  several  years  the  true  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  he. 
had  led  them  with  right  Euglifsh  courage.  Others  might 
win  by  sti  atagem  ;  he  was  for  the  direct  onslaught.  He 
perished  the  day  after  Paris  capitulated.  Two  nights 
before,  he  had  spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons,  IHs 
health  had  been  long  broken.  He  was  desponding  with- 
out a  cause.  Insanity  came,  and  then  the  end.  A  French 
writer  has  had  the  vulgar  audacity  to  say  that  Whitbread 
destroyed  himself  because  he  could  not  bear  the  triumph 
of  his  country  at  Wateiloo.  The  same  writer  affirms  that 
Canning  bt  trayed  to  Fouche  the  plans  of  Castlereagh  for 
the  expedition  to  Walcheren.  Both  falsehoods  may  sleep 
1(jgether.  iSo  two  men  more  dearly  loved  their  country, 
whatever  they  might  think  of  its  policy.  The  place  of 
Whitbread  is  vacant.  He  that  comes  to  eara  the  succes- 
8ion  to  the  s  mie  real  leadership  is  not  an  unknown  man 
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— he  is  the  Henry  Brougham  who,  having  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1808,  as  counsel  for  the 
great  body  of  merchants  and  manufactniers  against  the 
orders  in  council,  carried  the  repeal  of  those  iaipolitic 
orders  in  1812,  after  seven  weeks  of  the  most  laborious 
and  incessant  exertion,  almost  unexampled  in  the  records 
of  parliament.  For  three  years,  the  place  which  he  had 
won  by  a  combination  of  industry  and  talent  almost  un- 
precedented had  been  surrendered  to  other  tribunes  of 
the  people.  The  moment  in  which  he  reappears  is  some- 
what unfavourable  to  the  highest  exertions  of  his  powers, 
for  he  has  no  worthy  opponent.  George  Canning  is  not 
in  his  place  in  parliament.  He,  who  had  sighed  for  peace, 
as  Pitt  sighed  in  the  gloomy  da^  s  of  Austeilitz  and  Jena, 
was  out  of  office  during  the  triumphs  of  Leip^ic  and 
Vittoria.  The  peace  of  1814  was  accomplished  without 
his  aid.  He  had  bowed  before  the  humbler  talents  of  his 
rival  colleague,  whom  military  successes  abroad  had  raised 
up  into  a  disproportioned  eminence  at  home.  Time  has 
shown  how  Canning  was  hated  and  feared  by  a  large 
number  of  those  who  professed  a  common  allegiance  with 
himself  to  the  principles  of  the  son  of  Chatham.  The 
hate  and  the  fear  applied  as  much  to  his  principles  as  to 
his  talents.  The  government  of  1814  had  secured  his 
allegiance,  and  drawn  the  sting  of  his  dreaded  adherence 
to  Liberal  policies.  They  disarmed  him;  they  had  well' 
nigh  degraded  him.  They  opened  the  session  of  1816  in 
the  confidence  that  they  could  do  without  him.  *  They 
wondered  what  use  he  ctuld  be  of,  and  why  Lord  Liver- 
pool could  have  thought  of  making  any  terms  with  him.' 
On  the  10th  June,  Canning  took  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Contiol.  The 
ten  j^ears  which  followed  look  like  the  last  days  of  parlia- 
mentary eloquence.  What  is  left  may  work  as  well ;  but 
at  any  rate  it  is  something  different. 

The  cross-benches  of  neutrality  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  not  over  full.  'J'he  party  of  Canning  has  been 
scattered.  But  there  sit  a  knot  of  men  who  hold  the 
scales  in  one  of  the  greatest  questions — perhaps  the  most 
interesting  question — that  was  ever  agitated  within  the 
walls  of  parliament.     It  is  the  party  of  the  abolitionisttt 
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of  the^'siave-'trade.  Victory  abroad  is  to  them  defeat,  if  it 
bring. niai->xlie'cait8uinmation  of  their  hopes  in  the  acts  of 
foreign %&'erjiments.  At  the  peace  of  1814,  France^the 
restored  government  of  France — restored  by  our  money  and 
our  arms — refused  to  consent  to  the  immediate  abolition, 
l^onaparte,  amidst  his  memorable  acts  of  the  Hundred 
Days,  abolished  the  hateful  traffic,  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen 
— and  it  was  abolished.  The  Bourbon  government  a 
second  time  restored,  dared  no  longer  refuse  this  one 
demand  of  Great  Britain.  Had  they  refused,  the  British 
minister  could  scarcely  have  met  the  parliament.  He  is 
now  come  to  say  that  France  has  decreed  that  there  shall 
be  an  end  to  this  sin  and  shame.  Other  nations  have 
promised.  But — is  it  to  be  told  that  where  we  might 
have  commanded,  there  alone  is  resistance?  Spain  and 
Portugal  still  maintain  the  traffic.  The  firm  band  of 
abolitionists  are  secure  that  their  silver-tongued  leader — 
lie  who  resigned  every  meaner  ambition  to  give  freedom 
to  the  oppressed — will  persevere  through  good  report  and 
evil  report,  with  or  without  friends  in  power,  till  the 
chains  of  the  negro  are  broken  for  ever.  They  fear  not 
enemies,  they  truckle  not  for  friends ;  they  have  a  support 
al)0ve  what  the  world  can  give.  This  'band  of  brothers' 
— reviled  or  honoured,  proselytising  or  solitary — will  hold 
their  ground.  'I'hey  wre  the  only  united  body  of  en- 
thusiasts in  an  age  of  political  calculation.  They  will 
manifest,  as  they  have  manifested,  what  enthusiasm  may 
accomplish. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Speech — Property-Tax — Civil  List  —Marriage  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte. 

The  House  of  Commons  of  1816  presented  a  remarkable 
spectacle.  The  ministry  met  the  representatives  of  the 
people  with  all  the  pride  and  confidence  of  a  triumph 
beyond  hope.  The  ministerial  leader  came  flushed  from 
his  labours  of  restoration  and  partition,  and  took  his  seat 
amidst  shouts  such  as  saluted  CcTsar  when  he  went  up  to 
the  Capitol.  The  march  to  Paris,  twice  over,  says  a  con- 
spicuous actor  in  the  politics  of  that  hour,  was  suffi- 
ciently marvellous ;  '  but  it  appeared,  if  possible,  still  more 
incredible,  that  we  should  witness  Lord  Castlereagh  enter- 
ing the  House  of  Commons,  and  resuming,  amidst  universal 
shouts  of  applause,  the  seat  which  he  had  quitted  for  a 
season  to  attend  as  a  chief  actor  in  the  arrangement  of 
continental  territory.'  The  opposition,  considered  nu- 
merically, were  a  broken  and  feeble  body ;  but,  intellectu- 
ally and  morally,  their  stiength  was  far  more  formidable 
in  this  the  fourth  session  of  the  parliament  than  at  any 
previous  period  of  its  duration.  In  opposing  the  enormous 
war  expenditure  from  1812— in  resisting  the  determina- 
tion to  make  no  peace  with  Napoleon — they  had  not  with 
them  the  national  sjnnpathy.  The  tables  were  turned. 
They  had  now  to  contend  against  the  evident  partiality 
for  continental  alliances — the  enormous  standing  army — 
the  excessive  peace-expenditure — the  desire  to  perpetuate 
war-taxes.  They  were  supported  by  public  opinion,  for 
the  once  accredited  indivisibility  of  peace  and  plenty 
appeared  to  be  wholly  at  an  end.  The  people  were  sufter- 
ing,  and  the  excitement  of  the  struggle  against  the 
domination  of  France  having  passed  away,  they  were 
not  disposed  to  suffer  in  silence. 

The  speech  from  the  throne,  delivered  by  commissioners, 
was   necessarily    a   speech   of  congratulation.      Splendid 
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successes,  Intimate  union,  precautionary  measures,  these 
were  the  key-notes  to  our  foreign  policy;  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  revenue  were,  somewhat  rashly,  declared 
to  be  flourishing  at  home ;  economy  was  hinted  at — 
economy  consistent  with  the  security  of  the  country,  *  and 
with  that  station  which  we  occupy  in  Europe.'  In  the 
House  of  Lords  there  was  no  amendment  to  the  address.  In 
the  Commons  a  bootless  amendment,  which  was  seconded 
by  Lord  John  Russell,*  declared  the  country  to  be  suffer- 
ing under  'unexampled  domestic  embarrassments,'  and 
demanded  '  a  careful  revisal  of  our  civil  and  military 
establishments,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  most  rigid 
economy.'  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  on  this  occa- 
sion declared  his  intention  to  continue  the  property  or 
income  tax  on  the  modified  scale  of  five  per  cent.  This 
avowal  was  the  signal  for  one  of  the  chief  battle-cries 
which  were  to  lead  on  the  scanty  powers  of  opposition. 
Party  hostility  was  not  disarmed  by  the  deportment  of  the 
foreign  minister.  Mr.  Brougham  having  denounced  Fer- 
dinand of  Spain  as  '  a  contemptible  tyrant,'  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  thereupon  deprecated  '  that  scrutinising  criticism  of 
the  internal  policy  of  foreign  countries,  which  could  only 
be  properly  exercised  at  home.'  The  lecture  was  not  for- 
gotten. 

The  treaties  with  foreign  powers  were  presented  to 
parliament  on  the  first  day  of  the  session.  The  formal 
debate  upon  them  was  deferred  for  a  fortnight.  Mr. 
Brougham  had  previously  brought  forward  a  motion  for 
the  production  of  a  copy  of  the  treaty  between  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  of  the  26th  September  1815 — the 
treaty  of  Holy  Alliance.  Lord  Castlereagh  had  declared, 
when  notice  of  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  was  given,  with 
reference  to  this  extraordinary  document,  that  '  its  object 
was  confined  solely  to  the  contracting  parties,  and  breathed 
the  pure  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion.'  The  motion 
was  of  course  rejected.  It  was  not  till  a  later  period  of 
our  liistory  that  it  was  shown  that  there  was  cause  for 
alarm,  '  when  sovereigns  spoke  of  leading  armies  to 
protect  religion,  peace,  and  justice.'     Mr.  Brougham  also 

*  Lord  Joliu  Riusell  was  in  Darliameat  in  1811. 
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moved  for  a  copy  of  a  treaty  said  to  have  been  concluded 
at  Vienna  in  January  1815.  Lord  Castlereagh  admitted 
the  existence  of  such  a  treaty,  and  that  this  country  had 
been  a  party  to  it ;  but  he  refused  to  produce  it,  affirming 
that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  history.  '  Yes,'  said  Mr. 
Tiemey ;  '  and  like  other  matter  of  history,  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  be  known,  because  the  knowledge  . 
of  it  bore  on  other  times.'  It  appears  to  have  been  con-  { 
sidered  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  this  alliance  was 
directed  solely  against  Eussia.  The  *  historical  fact '  has 
become  clearer :  the  contracting  powers,  thus  prepared  for 
the  last  resort,  had  not  a  common  danger  once  more  united 
them,  were  Austria,  France,  and  England,  against  Russia 
and  Prussia.  The  motion  for  the  production  of  this  treaty 
was  also  rejected. 

Before  the  great  discussion  upon  the  general  treaties 
took  place,  the  government  declared  its  intention  with 
regard  to  the  peace  establishment.  There  was  to  be  an 
army  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  maintained  at 
an  expense  of  little  short  of  thirty  millions;  and  the 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs  justified  this  course  by  the 
example  of  the  large  military  establishments  of  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.  It  was  on  a  debate  in  the  committee 
of  supply  that  Lord  Castlereagh  used  the  memorable 
expression  which  roused  a  spirit  in  the  country  of  deep 
hostility,  almost  of  disgust ;  '  He  felt  assured  that  the 
people  of  England  would  not,  from  an  ignorant  impatience 
to  be  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  taxation,  put  every- 
thing to  hazard,  when  everything  might  be  accomplished 
by  continued  constancy  and  firmness.'  From  the  moment 
of  this  offensive  declaration,  the  income-tax  was  doomed. 
The  people  had  not  borne  the  taxation  of  so  many  years 
of  war  with  a  heroism  such  as  no  people  had  ever  before 
shown,  to  be  taunted  with  ignorant  impatience  of  taxa- 
tion, now  that  they  had  won  peace.  The  presumption  of 
the  government  at  this  period  was  calculated  to  produce 
a  violent  reaction  throughout  the  land.  In  parliament  it 
produced  alarms  which  now  look  exaggerated,  but  which 
men  of  unquestioned  integrity  most  certainly  entertained. 
The  minor  questions  of  continental  arrangements  were 
less  regarded,  and  wisely  so,  than  the  peculiarities  of  our 
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internal  position.  Men  really  thought  that  the  old  English 
spirit  of  freedom  was  about  to  be  trampled  upon.  Lord 
Grenville,  who  on  the  first  night  of  the  session  had  given 
his  heartiest  assent  to  the  address,  rejoicing  in  the  mode 
by  which  the  peace  had  been  accomplished — the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons— now  caused  the  Lords  to  be 
summoned ;  and  on  the  14th  February,  in  moving  for  the 
estimates  for  the  military  service  for  the  year,  delivered  a 
speech  that  spoke  something  of  the  spirit  of  '  the  good  old 
cause.'  He  said  :  '  The  question  which  their  lordships  had. 
now  to  consider  was,  whether,  after  a  struggle  of  twenty-, 
five  years,  maintained  by  such  immense  efforts,  and  at 
such  vast  expense,  they  were  at  length  to  obtain  the 
blessings  of  that  real  peace  for  which  they  bad  so  long 
L'ontended,  or  whether  their  situation  was  to  be  exactl3^ 
the  reverse?  Whether  they  were  still  to  be  charged  with 
an  immense  military  establishment ;  whether  they  were 
now  to  be  called  upon  to  take  their  rank  among  the 
military  states  of  the  continent;  whether  they  were  to 
abandon  the  wise  maxims  and  policy  of  their  forefathers, 
by  which  the  countr}'-  had  risen  to  such  a  height,  and  had 
been  enabled  to  make  such  great  exertions,  and,  at  an 
humble  distance,  turn  servile  imitators  of  those  systems 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  distress  and  calamity 
to  the  nations  by  which  they  had  been  adopted  and 
maintained?'  The  prime  minister,  in  replying  to  Lord 
(irenville,  called  these  '  extraordinary  and  unreasonable 
fears.'  But  they  were  re-echoed  on  many  sides.  When 
the  great  debates  on  the  treaties  at  length  took  place,  in 
which  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  moved  the  address,  Lord 
Grenville  proposed  an  amendment  which  deprecated  in 
the  strongest  language  '  the  settled  system  to  raise  the 
country  into  a  military  power.'  The  House  divided,  the 
government  having  a  majority  of  sixty-four.  Lord  Holland 
protested  against  the  address,  in  terms  which  embodied  his 
speech  upoy  the  treaties,  and  expressed  the  opinions  ot 
that  section  of  the  opposition:  'Because  the  treaties 
and  engagements  contain  a  direct  guarantee  of  the 
present  government  of  France  against  the  people  of  that 
country ;  and  in  my  judgment  imply  a  general  and 
perpetual  guarantee  of  all  European  governments  against 
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the  governed.'  In  tlie  House  of  CommDns  the  foreign 
secretary  moved  the  address  upon  the  treaties.  An 
amendment  was  proposed  by  Lord  Milton,  which  depre- 
cated the  military  occupation  of  France,  and  the  un- 
exampled military  establishments  of  this  country.  The 
debate  lasted  two  nights,  the  address  being  finally  carried 
by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-three.  Komilly,  in 
his  diary,  had  noted  down  the  heads  of  his  own  speech : 
'  As  1  consider  this  as  the  most  important  occasion  that  I 
ever  spoke  on,  I  have  been  desirous  of  preserving  the 
memory  of  some  of  the  things  I  have  said.'  The  import- 
ance of  the  occasion  could  not  have  been  over-estimated. 
But  what  was  said  on  both  sides  was,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  regular  display  of  party  conflict.  The  exulta- 
tions of  the  government  at  the  settlement  of  their  war 
labours  look  now  scarcely  more  inflated  than  the  fears 
of  some  members  of  the  opposition  that  the  confederated 
arms  of  the  despots  of  Europe  might  be  turned  against  the 
liberties  of  England.  The  practical  business  that  was  at 
hand — the  enforcement  of  economy,  the  alleviation  of 
distress — was  the  matter  of  real  importance  that  was  to 
grow  out  of  these  debates.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  there  was  a  strong  and  sincere  belief 
amongst  many  good  men  that  the  liberties  of  this  country 
were  in  eventual  peril.  Horner,  in  the  debate  on  the 
treaties,  made  a  very  powerful  speech ;  and  a  week  after, 
he  thus  writes  in  the  confidence  of  private  friendship : 
*  We  are  nearly  declared  to  be  a  military  power.  If  this 
design  is  not  checked,  of  which  I  have  slender  hopes,  or 
does  not  break  down  by  favour  of  accidents,  we  shall  have 
a  transient  glory  for  some  little  while.  The  bravery  of 
our  men,  the  virtues  which  the  long  enjoyment  of  liberty 
will  leave  long  after  it  is  gone,  and  the  financial  exertions 
of  which  we  are  still  capable,  will  insure  us  that  distinc- 
tion ;  but  it  is  a  glory  in  which  our  freedom  will  be  lost, 
and  which  cannot  maintain  itself  when  the  vigour,  born 
of  that  freedom,  is  spent.'  Visionary  as  we  may  now 
regard  these  opinions  to  be,  the  expression  of  them  had  its 
use.  When  Horner  rejoiced  that  he  had  '  his  breath  out 
about  the  Bourbons  and  Castlereagh,'  he,  in  common  with 
other  eminent  men  of  his  party,  did  something  to  lapress 
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the  spirit  which  success  had  produced  in  high  places. 
'J'he  ultra- Whigs,  when  they  groaned  over  the  captivity 
of  Napoleon — when  they  shut  their  eyes  to  much  that  had 
been  really  high-minded  in  the  conduct  of  the  allies 
towards  France — when  they  saw  only  danger  in  the 
future,  overlooking  the  mighty  peril  from  which  we  had 
escaped — had  not  the  country  with  them.  They  had  not 
tlie  support  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  intelligent  population, 
who,  except  on  sj fecial  occasions,  are  not  party  politicians. 
But  when  they  addressed  themselves,  not  as  partisans,  but 
as  earnest  representatives  of  the  people,  to  reduce  the 
public  burthens,  and  to  repress  a  career  of  wasteful  ex- 
penditure, they  were  on  safer  ground. 

The  corporation  of  London  took  the  lead  in  the  national 
expression  of  opinion  against  the  property-tax.  Their 
petition  complained  of  the  violation  of  the  solemn  faith  of 
parliament ;  of  the  injustice,  vexation,  and  oppression  of 
this  tax — of  the  partiality  of  taxing,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, incomes  of  a  shoit  duration,  and  those  arising  from 
fixed  and  permanent  property;  they  acknowledged  the 
depressed  state  of  the  au;ricultural  interests,  but  they 
contended  that  the  manufacturing  and  trading  interests 
w^ere  equally  depressed,  and  equally  borne  down  with  the 
weight  of  taxation ;  they  finally  called  for  reduction  in 
the  public  expenditure,  and  the  abolition  of  all  unnecessary 
places,  pensions,  and  sinecures.  It  was  not  alone  the 
anti-ministerial  party  of  the  city  that  joined  in  the 
petition ;  the  judgments  of  mercantile  men  against  the 
continuance  of  the  tax  were  almost  universal.  The  dis- 
like of  the  rural  population  was  as  fixed  as  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  towns.  The  battle  against  this  tax  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  parliamentary 
strategy  that  was  ever  displayed ;  and  the  history  of  the 
struggle  has  been  most  pithily  told  by  the  leading 
tactician  :  *  On  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  govern- 
ment were  determined,  instead  of  repealing  the  whole 
income-tax,  which  the  act  enforcing  it  declared  to  be  "  for 
and  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  no  longer,"  to 
retain  one-half  of  it — that  is,  to  reduce  it  from  ten  to  five 
per  cent. —  and  thus  keep  a  revenue  raised  from  this 
(source  of  between  seven  and  eight   millions,  instead   of 
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fifteen.  As  soon  as  this  intention  was  annonneed,  several 
meetings  were  held,  and  two  or  three  petitions  were  pre- 
eented.  The  ministers  perceived  the  risk  they  ran,  if  tl.e 
policy  should  be  pursued,  of  continued  discussion  for  a 
length  of  time;  and  they  saw  the  vast  importance  of 
despatch.  Accordingly,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
gave  notice  on  the  Tuesday  for  his  motion  on  the  Thursday 
immediately  following.  The  opposition  took  the  alarm, 
and  Mr.  Brougham  declared,  on  presenting  a  petition, 
numerously  signed,  from  one  of  the  London  parishes,  that 
if  the  hurry  now  indicated  should  be  persevered  in,  he 
should  avail  himself  of  all  the  means  of  delay  afforded  by 
the  forms  of  the  House.  Lord  Folkestone,  one  of  the  most 
jstrenuous,  and  in  those  days  one  of  the  most  active  and 
powerful  supporters  of  the  popular  cause,  vigorously 
seconded  this  menace,  in  which  he  entirely  joined.  On 
the  next  day,  more  petitions  were  flung  in,  more  dis- 
cussions took  place,  and  the  government  postponed  for  a 
week  the  introduction  of  the  bill.  1'hat  week  proved 
quite  decisive;  for  so  many  meetings  were  held,  and  so 
many  petitions  sent  up,  that  the  bill  was  put  off  from 
time  to  time,  and  did  not  finally  make  its  appearance  till 
the  17th  of  March.  Above  six  weeks  were  almost  entirely 
spent  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  receiving  the  number- 
less petitions  poured  in  from  all  quarters  against  the  tax. 
For  it  was  speedily  seen  that  the  campaign  of  1812*  was 
lenewed,  and  that  the  same  leaders,  Messrs.  Brougham 
and  Baring,  had  the  management  of  the  operations. 

*  At  first,  the  ministers  pursued  the  course  of  obstinate 
silence.  The  opposition  debated  each  petition  in  vain ; 
every  minister  and  ministerial  member  held  his  peace. 
No  arguments,  no  facts,  no  sarcasms,  no  taunts  could  rouse 
them ;  no  expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  country,  no 
reference  to  the  anxiety  of  particular  constitiiencies,  could 
draw  a  word  from  the  ministers  and  their  supporters.  At 
length  it  was  perceived  that  their  antagonists  did  not  the 
less  debate,  and  that  conisequently  the  scheme  had  failed 
in  its  purpose  of  stifling  discussion.  The  only  effect  of  it 
then  was,  that  all  the  debating  was  on  one  side,  and  this 

♦  The  reeiitance  to  the  oiders  in  council.— K. 
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both  became  Inutful  to  the  goverament  in  the  House,  and 
more  hurtful  still  in  the  countrj-.  They  were  forced  into 
discussion  therefore;  and  then  began  a  scene  of  un- 
exampled interest,  which  lasted  until  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill.  Each  night,  at  a  little  after  four,  commenced 
the  series  of  debates,  which  lasted  until  past  midnight. 
These  were  of  infinite  variety.  Arguments  urged  by 
different  speakers ;  iustances  of  oppression  and  hardship 
recounted;  anecdotes  of  local  suffering  and  personal  in- 
convenience; accounts  of  the  remarkable  passages  at 
different  meetings  ;  personal  altercations  interspersed  with 
more  general  matter — all  filled  up  the  measure  of  the 
night's  bill  of  fare ;  and  all  were  so  blended  and  so  varie- 
gated, that  no  one  ever  perceived  any  hour  thus  spent  to 
pass  tediously  away.  Those  not  immediately  concerned — 
l^eers,  or  persons  belonging  to  neither  Plouse — flocked  to 
the  spectacle  which  each  day  presented.  The  interest 
excited  out  of  doors  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  spectators ; 
and  those  who  carried  on  these  active  operations  showed  a 
vigour  and  constancy  of  purpose,  an  unwearied  readiness 
for  the  combat,  which  astonished  while  it  animated  all 
beholders.  It  is  recounted  of  this  remarkable  struggle, 
that  one  night  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  period  in 
question,  when,  at  a  late  hour,  the  House  having  been  in 
debate  from  four  o'clock,  one  speaker  had  resumed  his 
seat,  the  whole  members  sitting  upon  one  entire  bench 
rose  at  once  and  addressed  the  chair — a  testimony  of  un- 
abated spirit  and  unquenchable  animation,  which  drew 
foith  the  loudest  fdieers  from  all  sides  of  the  House. 

'At  length  came  the  17th  of  March,  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  division;  but  it  was  soon  found  that 
this  had  been,  with  the  debate,  wholly  anticipated.  The 
usual  number  of  jDetitions,  and  even  more,  were  poured 
thickly  in  during  some  hours ;  little  or  no  debating  took 
place  upon  them;  unusual  anxiety  for  the  result  of  such 
long-continued  labour,  and  such  lengthened  excitement, 
kept  all  silent  and  in  suspense ;  when,  about  eleven 
o'clock.  Sir  William  Curtis,  representing  the  city  of 
London,  proceeded  up  the  House,  bearing  in  his  arms  the 
petition,  which  he  presented  without  any  remark,  of  the 
great  meeting  of  the  bankers  and   merchants,  holden  in 
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the  Egyptian  Hall,  and  signed  by  twelve  thousand  per- 
sons.* The  division  took  place  after  a  debate  that  did  not 
last  half  an  hour;  no  one  could  indeed  be  heard  in  an 
assembly  so  impatient  for  the  decision ;  and  by  a  majority 
of  thirty-seven  voices  the  tax  was  defeated  for  ever,  and 
the  wholesome  principle,  as  Mr.  \\  ilberforce  well  observed, 
was  laid  down,  that  war  and  income-tax  are  wedded 
together.' 

The  ministers  did  not  expect  this  defeat.  They  had 
calculated  on  a  majority  of  forty.  The  opposition  ex- 
pected to  lose  by  twenty.  It  was  not  a  party  triumph. 
The  national  feeling  was  irresistible.  Even  members  of 
tbe  Tory  party  assisted  at  and  rejoiced  in  the  issue.  Mr. 
Ward  writes  from  Paris :  '  It  was  amusing  enough  to  see 
the  effect  the  defeat  of  our  ministry  upon  the  question  of 
the  income-tax  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  people 
here.  Most  of  them  thought  that  the  government  would 
be  changed,  and  that  the  Whigs  would  come  in,  and 
probably  let  loose  Napoleon  to  disturb  the  world  for  the 
third  time.  If  I  had  been  in  the  House,  I  should  have 
voted  in  the  minority,  and  yet,  I  confess,  I  am  not  sorry 
it  was  a  minority,  hot  that  I  am  by  any  means  convinced 
that  the  income-tax  ought  to  have  been  repealed,  but 
because  I  think  the  ministry  wanted  beating  upon  some- 
thing, no  great  matter  what.'  Mr.  Ward  rejoiced  because 
he  sighed  for  the  return  of  his  friend  Canning  to  office. 
But  the  people  exulted  in  the  abolition  of  the  property-tax 
upon  no  such  narrow  ground.  They  were  suffering ;  and 
they  saw  no  more  effectual  way  to  relieve  their  sufferings, 
than  to  remove  the  means  of  prodigal  expenditure.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  landed  interest,  of  whatever 
party,  were  amongst  the  principal  instruments  in  removing 
this  burthen  from  the  land,  which  they  declared  could  then 
pay  no  rent.  Whether  the  decision  was  a  permanently 
wise  one,  may  now  be  doubted.  It  was  salutary  at  the 
time,  for  it  dispelled  the  belief  that  resistance  to  taxation 

*  This  is  a  mistake.  Sir  William  Curtis  spoke  with  great  emphasis  : 
"  He  was  present  in  the  House  when  the  tax  was  first  proposed,  and  be 
heard  Mr.  Pitt  declare  that  it  should  be  a  war-tax  only,  and  should 
positively  cease  on  the  restoration  of  peace.  The  division  did  not  take 
place  till  the  18th.— K. 

VOL.  I  D 
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was  'ignorant  impatience.'  The  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer took  a  somewhat  remarkable  course  after  this 
defeat.  He  voluntarily  abandoned  the  war-duties  upon 
malt — amounting  to  about  2,700,000.  The  decision  of  the 
House  would  compel  him  to  resort  to  the  money-market — 
in  other  words,  to  raise  a  loan:  'It  was  of  little  conse- 
quence that  the  loan  should  be  increased  by  the  amount  of 
the  calculated  produce  of  the  malt-duty.*  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  said  it  was  '  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they 
took  a  loan  of  six  or  eight  millions.'  This  was  the  '  in- 
difference ' — the  result  of  a  long  course  of  unbounded 
expense — that  required  all  the  efforts  of  the  people  and  of 
their  friends,  during  many  years,  to  change  into  responsi- 
bility. No  minister  could  now  dare  to  speak  of  its  being 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  he  added  two  millions  to 
the  public  debt.  When  we  look  at  this  temper  of  the 
government,  we  may  excuse  the  bursts  of  indignation 
which  were  sometimes  directed  in  parliament,  even  against 
the  highest  executive  authority.  It  cannot  be  denied  that, 
in  a  time  of  very  general  distress,  the  prince-regent  in- 
dulged in  a  career  of  unbounded  extravagance.  An 
indecent  contempt  of  public  opinion — a  perseverance  in 
the  indulgence  of  sensual  appetites  and  frivolous  tastes — 
had  made  him,  '  in  all  but  name  a  king,'  deservedly  un- 
popular. The  unhappy  circumstances  of  his  domestic 
position  were  in  themselves  enough  to  estrange  from  hiia 
much  of  the  respect  of  the  people.  To  counteract  the  evil 
influences  of  his  past  life,  his  conduct  ought  to  have  been 
at  least  decorous,  when  he  was  called  to  the  possession  of 
supreme  power ;  for  he  had  few  public  virtues  to  compensate 
for  the  offensiveness  of  his  private  example.  His  duties 
to  the  state — the  mere  routine  of  the  kingly  office — 
were  invariably  performed  with  tardiness  and  reluctance. 
Without  any  strength  of  character  but  that  which  pro- 
ceeded from  his  irresistible  craving  for  ease  and  in- 
dulgence, his  best  qualities  were  distorted  into  effeminate 
vices.  The  constitutional  bravery  of  his  house  forsook 
him,  and  he  became  a  moral  coward,  whom  his  official 
servants  had  to  govern  as  a  petted  child.  Bred  up 
amongst  Whig  friends  and  flatterers,  he  at  once  professed 
respect  for  the  democratic  parts  of  the  constitution,  with 
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an  instinctive  hatred  of  public  opinion.  The  feebleness  of 
his  intellect,  the  debasing  character  of  his  passions,  made 
him  miserable  in  the  unequal  contest  between  his  sense  of 
duty  and  his  desires.  He  was  subdued  into  the  perfect 
Sybarite,  and  his  people  despised  him.  Men  everywhere 
spoke  out ;  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  public  voice 
was  echoed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  When  opinions 
there  found  vent,  there  was  abundant  sympathy  out  of 
doors  to  satisfy  one  daring  orator  for  the  coldness  of  his 
party.  Sir  S.  Eomilly  writes  on  the  20th  March :  '  A 
motion  of  disapprobation  of  the  increase  which  has  lately 
been  made  of  the  salary  of  secretary  to  the  admiralty  in 
time  of  peace,  from  £3000  to  £4000  a  year,  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  29;  there  being  for  the  motion  130,  and 
against  it  159.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  upon  it, 
Brougham,  who  supported  the  motion,  made  a  violent 
attack  upon  the  regent,  whom  he  described  as  devoted,  in 
the  recesses  of  his  palace,  to  the  most  vicious  pleasures, 
and  callous  to  the  distresses  and  sufferings  of  others,  in 
terms  which  would  not  have  been  too  strong  to  have  de- 
scribed the  latter  days  of  Tiberius.  Several  persons  who 
would  have  voted  for  the  motion  were  so  disgusted  that 
they  went  away  without  voting;  and  more,  who  wished 
for  some  tolerable  pretext  for  not  voting  against  ministei-s, 
and  who  on  this  occasion  could  not  vote  with  them,  availed 
themselves  of  this  excuse,  and  went  away  too ;  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that,  but  for  this  speech  of  Brougham's, 
the  ministers  would  have  been  again  in  a  minority.  If 
this  had  happened,  many  persons  believe,  or  profess  to 
believe,  that  the  ministers  would  have  been  turned  out. 
Poor  Brougham  is  loaded  with  the  reproaches  of  his 
friends ;  and  many  of  them  who  are  most  impatient  to  get 
into  office,  look  upon  him  as  the  only  cause  that  they  are 
still  destined  to  labour  on  i^i  an  unprofitable  opposition^ 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  whatever  had  been  the  division,  the 
ministers  would  still  have  continued  in  office.  But  it  is 
not  the  less  true  that  Brougham's  speech  was  very  in- 
judicious as  well  as  very  unjust ;  for,  with  all  the  prince's 
faults,  and  they  are  great  enough,  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of 
him  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  most  sensual  and  unfeeling 
tyrants  that  ever  disgracjed  a  throne.' 

D  2 
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It  does  not  appear  in  the  imperfect  reports  of  the  parlia- 
mentary debates,  that  the  prince-regent  was  spoken  of  as 
strongly  as  Komilly  represents.  The  language  of  Mr. 
Brougham  was  indeed  described  by  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  tc 
be  '  such  language  as  he  had  never  listened  to  in  that 
House  before' — 'such  expressions  as  in  his  life  he  had 
never  before  heard  any  man  utter  who  attempted  to  call 
himself  a  friend  to  the  House  of  Brunswick.'  And  yet  Sir 
Robert  Heron  had,  on  the  12th  of  February  previous, 
spoken  in  almost  as  unmeasured  terms  of  'royal  extrava- 
gance ; '  and  there  was  '  laughter '  in  that  House  when  he 
thus  described  the  aspect  of  the  court :  '  You  have  assumed 
a  most  imposing  situation ;  your  armies  have  expelled  one 
despot  and  set  up  another ;  you  have  a  prince  who  has  so 
much  dignity,  that  he  expends  as  great  a  sum  on  a  thatched 
cottage  as  another  mouarch  would  on  a  palace  ;  so  dignified 
is  he,  so  magnificent  are  his  ideas,  that  he  cannot  endure 
to  see  the  same  furniture  in  his  house  for  two  successive 
,^  ears ;  he  is  such  a  friend  to  trade,  that  he  cannot  give 
less  than  eight  hundred  guineas  for  a  clock;  and  such  a 
protector  is  he  of  the  arts,  that  he  pays  six  thousand 
jx)unds  for  a  Chinese  cabinet.'  And  then  Sir  Robert 
Heron  talked  of  '  the  principal  causes  of  the  French 
Revolution.'  Again,  on  the  4th  March,  Mr.  Methuen,  who 
a  month  before  had  seconded  the  ministerial  address,  said, 
that  '  had  he  the  good  fortune  to  be  one  of  the  constitu- 
tional advisers  of  the  crown,  he  would  go  boldly  forward 
and  say — You  must  keep  your  faith  with  the  people,  by 
abstaining  from  an  extravagance  which  inexperience 
cannot  palliate,  and  which  poverty  cannot  justify.'  The 
plain  speaking  of  Mr.  Brougham  was  not,  therefore,  with- 
out precedent.  But,  however  the  Whig  party  may  have 
felt  themselves  compromised,  however  the  Tory  party 
might  have  denounced  any  allusion  to  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  him  who  exercised  the  sovereign  attributes,  we 
are  not  sure  that  the  public  interests  wei  e  not  truly  served 
by  one  who  fearlessly  pointed  out  those  *  who,  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  feelings  of  an  oppressed  and  insulted 
nation,  proceeded  from  one  wasteful  expenditure  to 
another ;  who  decorated  and  crowded  their  houses  with 
the  splendid  results  of  their  extravagance ;  who  associated 
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with  the  most  profligate  of  human  beings ;  who,  when  the 
gaols  were  filled  with  wretches,  could  not  suspend  for  » 
moment  their  thoughtless  amusements,  to  end  the  sad 
suspense  between  life  and  death.'  *  AVe  may  now,  without 
any  violation  of  '  the  duty  and  the  loyalty  we  owe,'  think 
it  as  fitting  that  public  opinion  should  penetrate  a  palace, 
through  the  solemnly  uttered  censure  of  representatives  of 
the  people,  as  that  the  voice  of  praise  only  should  reach 
the  ears  of  princes.  When  the  mightiest  of  the  earth  pro- 
claim aloud  that  they  live  for  their  own  pleasures  alone, 
it  is  time  that  under  a  free  government  there  should  be 
some  authoritative  demonstration  to  avert  the  contagion 
of  the  sensualist's  example,  if  not  to  pale  his  cheek  with 
words  almost  as  fearful  as  those  which  suspended  the 
revelr}^  in  the  halls  of  Belshazzar.  From  the  House  of 
Commons  the  voice  of  the  people  might  go  forth  without 
the  dread  of  ex-officio  informations— the  common  shield  of 
power  in  the  days  of  the  regency.  '  'I  wopenny  Post-bags' 
might  make  the  mob  of  idle  readers  of  all  parties  laugh  at 
'Fum  and  Hum,'  and  ''Ihe  Marchesa,'  and  'The  Royal 
Dandy; '  but  there  are  seasons  when  the  people  should  be 
made  thoughtful,  and  tins  was  especially  one  of  those 
seasons.  I'he  danger  of  fostering  discontent  was  small, 
when  compared  with  the  danger  of  suffering  those  who 
ought  to  live  for  example,  to  believe  that  they  were  wholly 
above  the  control  of  opinion.  The  damnge  to  the  expect- 
ants of  office,  on  this  particular  occasion,  may  be  laid 
aside,  \n.Xh.  many  similar  conventionalities,  as  a  matter  in 
which  the  nation  is  now,  as  it  was  then,  wholly  un- 
interested. 

In  the  session  of  1815  the  excess  upon  the  civil  list — 
that  is,  the  amount  spent  in  the  support  of  the  royal 
state  and  establishments,  beyond  the  sum  set  aside  by 
parliament— was  no  less  than  £350,000.     In  1816  it  was 

*  This  subject  vas  debated  on  the  18th  of  March,  two  nights  before 
Mr.  Brougham's  otfeusive  speech,  when  it  appeared  that  there  were 
fifty-eight  persons  under  sentence  of  death  in  Newgate,  many  of  whom 
had  bt«n  convicted  at  the  December  sessions.  'The  difficulty  and 
inconvenience  of  assembling  the  law-officers  at  Brighton,'  and  'the 
indisposition  of  the  prince-regent' — his  royal  highness  was  suflfering 
from  gout — were  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  neglect. 
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mentioned  that  there  was  a  present  debt  of  £277,000  upon 
the  civil  list,  but  that  this  arrear  would  be  provided  for 
out  of  the  droits  of  the  crown.  The  annual  ^rant  to  the 
crown,  instead  of  the  old  'hereditary  revenue,'  was 
£800,000.  Out  of  this  sum  were  to  be  paid  the  salaries 
of  the  judges  of  the  realm,  the  expenses  of  foreign 
ministers  and  consuls,  the  salaries  of  certain  high  officers 
of  state,  besides  other  matters  that  did  not  pertain  to  the 
personal  expenses  of  royalty.  The  average  expenditure 
of  seven  years  up  to  1811  had  been  £1,103,000.  In  1815 
it  was  £1,480,000,  having  rapidly  increased  since  1811. 
The  necessity  for  two  royal  establishments — that  of  the 
afflicted  king  at  Windsor,  and  that  of  the  regent — in- 
volved some  additional  expense ;  but  there  was  a  source 
of  expense  far  beyond  ministerial  estimates  and  parlia- 
mentary resolutions.  A  bill  was  brought  in  by  the 
ministry  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  civil  list;  and 
during  its  progress  much  anxious  discussion  took  place. 
It  appeared  that  the  droits  of  the  crown,  and  of  the 
admiralty,  were  constantly  applied  in  aid  of  the  civil 
list,  and  that  parliament  was  still  called  upon  to  provide 
a  large  arrear.  It  was  contended  that  parliament  ought 
to  take  the  appropriation  of  these  convenient  funds  into 
its  own  hands,  so  that  the  nation  should  be  cognizant  of 
the  amount  that  went  in  aid  of  the  civil-list  revenue. 
The  ministerial  bill  for  the  regulation  of  this  expenditure, 
which  was  undoubtedly  a  step  in  reform,  was  carried.  In 
the  House  of  Lords  a  motion  of  Earl  Grosvenor,  '  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  consider  what  places  and  offices 
ma\-  be  abolished,  consistent  with  the  public  safety,'  was 
negatived  by  a  large  majority. 

The  debates  upon  the  army  estimates,  which  eventually 
caused  some  reduction — the  rejection  of  the  property-tax 
— the  searching  inquiry  into  the  civil  list — the  agitation 
of  the  question  of  sinecure  offices — were  indications  of  the 
feeling  which  any  government  would  have  to  encounter 
that  did  'not  resolutely  determine  that  a  season  of  peace 
should  be  a  season  of  economy.  Upon  these  points  the 
tone  of  public  opinion  was  decided.  It  was  not  a  factious, 
it  was  not  a  disloyal  tone.  The  nation  could  discriminate 
between  grants  for  worthy  and  grants  for  disreputable 
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objects.  When  the  details  of  the  civil  list  exhibited  items 
of  wanton  and  ridiculous  luxury,  the  members  of  the 
administration  themselves  were  pained  and  humiliated. 
When  the  same  ministers  proposed  the  magnificent 
establishment  for  the  l^rincess  Charlotte  and  Prince 
Leopold,  upon  their  marriage,  not  a  dissentient  voice  was 
heard  in  parliament;  the  nation  was  unanimous  in  the 
wish  to  be  liberal  almost  to  profusion.  For  why  ?  The 
nation  saw  in  this  marriage  of  the  presumptive  heiress 
of  the  crown — a  marriage  of  affection — some  assured  hope 
that  public  duties  might  be  fitly  learned  in  the  serenity 
of  domestic  happiness.  The  private  virtues  were  felt  to  be 
the  best  preparation  for  the  possession  of  sovereign  power. 
The  idea  of  a  patriot  queen  discharging  all  her  high 
functions  with  steady  alacrity,  confident  in  the  aff'ections 
of  her  people,  of  simple  habits,  of  refined  and  intellectual 
tastes,  her  throne  sanctified  by  the  attributes  of  womanly 
affection — such  hopes  were  something  to  console  the 
nation  for  the  present  endurance  of  authority  that  claimed 
only  'mouth-honour,'  without  love  or  respect.  The 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  was  hailed  as  a  public 
blessing.  It  took  place  at  Carlton  House,  on  the  evening 
of  the  2nd  of  May.  There  was  perfect  unanimity  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  to  the  vote  for  the  establishment  of 
the  royal  pair:  £60,000  a  year  was  the  large  sum 
determined  on,  with  an  income  of  £50,000  a  year  to  the 
Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  should  his  serene  highness  survive 
the  Princess  Charlotte.  The  most  ample  testimony  was 
given  in  both  Houses  to  the  excellent  character  of  the 
prince  who  was  thus  united  to  the  presumptive  heiress  of 
the  British  crown. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Agriculture — Manufactures  and  Commerce — Depression  of  Industry- 
Currency. 

When  the  government,  in  the  name  of  the  prince-regent^ 
informed  parliament  that  'the  manufactures,  commerce, 
and  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  in  a  flourishing 
condition,'  the  exception  of  agriculture  was  a  sufficient 
announcement  that  the  cry  of  '  distress '  was  near  at  hand. 
The  history  of  '  agricultural  distress '  is  the  history  of 
agricultural  abundance.  Whenever  Providence,  through 
the  blessing  of  genial  seasons,  fills  the  nation's  stores  with 
plenteousness,  then,  and  then  only,  has  the  cry  of  ruin  to 
the  cultivator  been  proclaimed  as  the  one  great  evil  for 
legislation  to  redress.  It  was  ever  so.  Pepys,  in  his 
diary  of  January  1667-8  writes :  '  Here  they  did  talk 
much  of  the  present  cheapness  of  corn,  even  to  a  miracle ; 
so  as  their  farmers  can  pay  no  rent,  but  do  fling  up  their 
lands.'  There  had  been  a  cycle  of  scarcity  from  1658  to 
1664,  during  which  seven  years  the  average  price  of  wheat 
was  about  57«.  a  quarter.  There  was  a  cycle  of  plenty 
from  1665  to  1671,  during  which  seven  years  the  average 
price  of  wheat  was  about  36s.  per  quarter.  The  obvious 
remedy  for  this  excess  in  the  disposable  produce  of  one 
country,  was  to  export  the  corn  to  other  countries  which 
had  not  been  equally  impoveiished  by  abundance.  Pepys, 
a  shrewd  man  of  business,  saw  the  remedy  :  Farmers  can 
pay  no  rent,  but  do  fling  up  their  lands,  and  would  pay  in 
corn  ;  but  our  gentry  are  grown  so  ignorant  in  everything 
of  good  husbandry,  that  they  know  not  how  to  bestow 
this  corn;  which,  did  they  understand  but  a  little  trade, 
they  would  be  able  to  join  together  and  know  what 
markets  there  are  abroad,  and  send  it  thither,  and  thereby 
ease  their  tenants,  and  be  able  to  pay  themselves.  But 
the  natural  law  of  commercial  intercourse — the  law  by 
which  the  bounty  of  the  All-giver  would  be  diet  ibuted 
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amongst  his  universal  family,  so  as  to  compensate  for  the 
inequalities  of  soil  and  climate — this  law  was  despised  as 
long  ago  as  the  time  of  Charles  II.  by  the  conventional 
law-makers,  who  were  '  grown  so  ignorant  in  everything 
of  good  husbandry,'  and  did  not  understand  even  a  'little 
trade.'  To  remedy  the  evil  of  cheapness,  they  made  the 
famous  corn-law  of  1670,  which  imposed  duties  on  the 
importation  of  grain,  amounting  to  prohibition.  The 
restrictions  upon  exportation  were  removed ;  wheat  might 
be  exported  upon  the  payment  of  a  shilling  per  quarter 
customs-duty.  But  importation  was  not  to  be  free  till 
the  price  of  wheat  had  reached  80s.  per  quarter.  When 
it  was  at  53s.  4d.,  a  duty  of  16s.  was  to  be  paid ;  when 
above  that  price  and  under  the  mysterious  compensation 
price  of  80s.,  a  duty  of  8s.  was  to  be  paid.  The  more 
famous  corn-law  of  1815  was  but  a  copy  of  the  corn-law 
of  1670.  Amidst  the  best  and  the  worst  species  of 
opposition — the  power  of  argument  and  the  weakness 
of  tumult— a  bill  was  in  1815  hurried  through  parliament, 
which  absolutely  closed  the  ports  till  the  price  of  wheat 
rose  to  80s.  After  the  passing  of  the  corn-law  of  1670 
there  was  as  much  '  agricultural  distress '  as  before,  till 
dearth  came  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering  cultivator. 
Farms  were  thrown  up,  rents  were  reduced.  In  1673,  in 
spite  of  the  prohibitory  laws  against  importation,  and  the 
unlimited  freedom  of  exportation,  w^heat  was  as  low  as 
35s.  In  1674  there  came  the  landlord's  blessing  of  a  bad 
harvest,  and  the  price  of  wheat  rose  to  64s.  The  cycle  of 
scarcity  had  come  round.  It  was  precisely  the  same  after 
the  corn-law  of  1815.  It  was  passed  during  a  season  of 
wonderful  abundance.  It  produced  the  immediate  good 
to  the  landed  interest  of  preventing  the  abundant  supply 
being  increased  by  importation ;  but  the  effect  which  it 
produced  to  the  nation  was  to  dry  up  the  resources  in 
years  of  scarcity  which  the  foresight  of  other  countries 
might  have  provided.  The  war-and-famine  price  of  1812 
was  again  reached  in  the  latter  part  of  1816,  in  1817, 
and  1818.  The  golden  days  of  the  deit}^  that  is  found  in 
no  mythology — the  anti-C«res — were  returned.  But  the 
people  were  starving.  Misery  and  insurrection  filled  the 
laud. 
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It  may  be  convenient  at  this  place  if  we  efei  to  the 
changes  which  were  produced  by  the  corn-Uw  of  1815, 
and  briefly  exhibit  the  arguments  by  which  it  was  main- 
tained or  opposed. 

In  1814,  the  report  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  presented  in  1813 — of  which  committee  Sir 
Henry  Parnell  was  chairman — was  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  certain  resolutions  then  debated.  The  first  of  the 
resolutions  declared,  'that  it  is  expedient  that  the  ex- 
portation of  corn,  grain,  meal,  malt,  and  flour,  from  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  should  be  permitted  at  all 
times,  without  the  payment  of  any  duty,  and  without 
receiving  any  bounty  whatever.'  This  resolution  was 
carried  in  the  same  year,  and  passed  into  law.  With 
regard  to  the  importation  of  corn,  it  was  proposed,  in 
resolutions  laid  upon  the  table  in  1813,  that  till  wheat 
should  be  105s.  2d.  a  quarter,  and  other  grain  in  the  same 
proportion,  the  importation  should  be  subject  to  a  pro- 
hibitory duty.  This  proposed  sum  was,  in  1814,  reduced 
to  84s.,  when  wheat  might  be  admitted  upon  payment  of 
2s.  6d.  In  1791  the  nominal-duty  price  was  fixed  at 
54s. ;  in  1804,  at  66s.  In  offering  objections  of  detail  to 
these  resolutions,  Mr.  Rose,  a  member  of  the  government, 
'  took  it  for  granted  that  no  one  now  entertains  the 
remotest  idea  of  an  entirely  free  trade  in  corn.'  The  reason- 
ing of  those  who  call  themselves  advocates  of  free-trade 
fully  justified  his  belief.  Sir  Henry  Parnell  '  had  always 
avowed  himself  the  friend  of  a  free  trade.  ...  If  the  corn 
and  commodities  of  this  country  were  on  a  level  with 
those  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  he  sljould  then  think  it 
unnecessary  to  introduce  an  artificial  system.  But  the 
price  of  corn  in  England  had  risen  higher  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  interrup- 
tion of  late  years  of  our  communication  with  the  continent, 
and  formed  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.'  That  is  to 
say,  as  the  war  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  prevented 
importation  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  conse- 
quently raised  the  price  of  the  people's  food  to  an 
inordinate  height,  it  was  necessary  to  perpetuate  the  war- 
system  upon  the  return  of  peace.  Mr.  Hu.skisson,  as 
might  be  expected,   was  somewhat  more   logical  in  his 
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advocacy  of  a  high  duty  upon  importation.  He  had 
proposed  a  sliding-scale,  under  which  the  free-importation 
price  was  87s.  and  his  argument  was,  that  'the  whole  of 
our  commercial  and  economical  system  was  a  system  of 
artificial  expedients.  If  our  other  regulations  with  regard 
to  the  price  of  commodities  stood  upon  the  basis  of  the 
principles  of  free-trade,  then  there  could  be  no  possible 
objection  to  leaving  our  agricultural  productions  to  find 
their  own  level.  But,  so  long  as  our  commerce  and 
manufactures  were  encouraged  and  forced  by  protections, 
by  bounties,  and  by  restraints  on  importation  from 
abroad,  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  laws  relating  to  the 
growth  of  corn  should  alone  form  an  exception  to  this 
general  system  in  almost  all  other  respects.'  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  represented  the  commercial  in- 
terests were  not  sufficiently  in  advance  of  their  time  to 
deprecate  the  general  system  of  protections  and  bounties 
for  which  they  had  so  long  clamoured  ;  but  they  saw  the 
natural  resources  of  commerce  that  would  be  opened  by  a 
free  trade  in  com,  and  the  evils  of  a  restricted  trade.  Mr. 
Phillips  said  :  '  If  a  free  trade  in  grain  were  to  be  allowed, 
it  would  lead  to  an  improvement  of  our  general  commerce. 
This  increase  of  commerce  would  give  rise  to  an  increase 
of  national  wealth,  and  consequently  an  increase  of 
population,  which  in  the  end  would  afford  an  additional 
encouragement  to  agriculture.'  Mr.  Baring  (afterwards 
Lord  Ashburton),  in  reply  to  the  argument  that  the  high 
duties  on  importation  would  make  the  price  of  bread 
steady,  contended  that  '  steady  prices  were  never  produced 
by  restriction.  Apply  the  doctrine  of  restriction  to  any  one 
county  in  England,  and  it  would  be  found  that  the  doing 
so  would  not  have  the  effect  of  steadying  the  prices  in 
that  particular  county :  on  the  contrary,  the  bread  would 
be  alternately  high  and  low,  according  as  there  was  a 
good  or  bad  harvest  in  that  particular  spot ;  deprived,  as 
it  would  be,  of  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 
As  the  whole  of  England  was  to  any  particular  county  in 
England  in  this  respect,  such  exactly  was  the  whole  of 
Europe  as  to  England.' 

The  corn-bill  of  1814  was  opposed  by  very  numerous 
petitions ;  and  on  this  account,  and  also  with  reference  to 
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the  lateness  of  the  session,  the  hill  was  thrown  out.  But 
in  the  spring  of  1815  the  measure  was  hurried  through 
the  House,  in  spite  of  the  most  earnest  and  solemn  peti- 
tions of  great  bodies  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests  throughout  the  country.  The  average  price  of 
wheat  was  under  60s.  a  quarter;  if  it  rose  to  66s.,  the 
ports  would  be  opened.  The  excitement  was  universaL 
The  landlords  and  farmers  were  filled  with  terror,  for  the 
continental  markets  were  open.  The  unreflecting  multi- 
tudes of  the  capital  and  of  some  manufacturing  districts 
were  ready  for  violence.  The  political  economists  were 
divided  in  their  opinions.  The  lowest  point  at  which 
importation  could  take  place  was  finally  fixed  at  80s., 
by  a  large  majority  of  both  Houses,  with  little  that 
could  be  called  discussion.  Argument  was  exhausted  in 
1814. 

It  was  under  the  corn-law  of  1815,  a  year  after  its 
hasty  enactment,  that  the  majority  of  the  landed  interest 
came  to  parliament  to  ask  for  the  remission  of  peculiar 
burthens,  and  to  demand  fresh  protection.  They  had 
learnt  nothing  from  the  solemn  protest  against  that  law 
which  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  the  most  wealthy  of 
the  peers  had  inscribed  in  their  journals.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  greatest  amongst  landed  proprietors — Bucking- 
ham, Carlisle,  Devonshire,  Spencer — the  most  eminent 
amongst  statesmen— Grey,  Grenville,  Wellesley — had  re- 
corded these  memorable  words :  '  We  cannot  persuade  our- 
selves that  this  law  will  ever  contribute  to  produce  plenty, 
cheapness,  or  steadiness  of  price.  So  long  as  it  operates 
at  all,  its  effects  must  be  the  opposite  of  these.  Monopoly 
is  the  parent  of  scarcity,  of  dearness,  and  of  uncertainty. 
To  cut  off  any  of  the  sources  of  supply,  can  only  tend 
to  lessen  its  abundance;  to  close  against  ourselves  the 
cheapest  market  for  any  commodity,  must  enhance  the 
price  at  which  we  purchase  it;  and  to  confine  the  con- 
sumer of  corn  to  the  produce  of  his  own  country,  is  to 
refuse  to  ourselves  the  benefit  of  that  provision  which 
Providence  itself  has  made  for  equalising  to  man  the 
variations  of  season  and  of  climate.'  The  landed  interest 
of  1816  could  not  forsce  that,  within  five  years,  the  very 
House  of  Commons  that  had  passed  the  corn-law  of  1815, 
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would  receive  from  one  of  its  own  committees  a  report, 
drawn  up  by  an  iconoclast  minister  of  state,  tliat  should 
thus  pull  down  the  image  of  clay,  which  he  himself  had 
assisted  them  to  set  up :  '  This  system  is  certainly  liable 
to  sudden  alterations,  of  which  the  effect  may  be  at  one 
time  to  reduce  prices,  already  low,  lower  than  they  would 
probably  have  been  under  a  state  of  free-trade,  and  at 
another  unnecessarily  to  enhance  prices  already  high ;  to 
aggravate  the  evils  of  scarcity,  and  to  render  more  severe 
the  depression  of  prices  from  abundance.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  deceives  the  grower  with  the  false  hope  of  a 
monopoly,  and  by  its  occasional  interruption  may  lead  to 
consequences  which  deprive  him  of  the  benefits  of  that 
monopoly,  when  most  wanted ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  holds 
out  to  the  country  the  prospect  of  an  occasional  free-trade, 
but  so  regulated  and  desultory  as  to  baffle  the  calculations 
and  unsettle  the  transactions  both  of  the  grower  and  of  the 
dealer  at  home — to  deprive  the  consumer  of  most  of  the 
benefits  of  such  a  trade,  and  to  involve  the  merchant  in 
more  than  the  ordinary  risks  of  mercantile  speculation. 
It  exposes  the  markets  of  the  country  either  to  be  occa- 
sionally overwhelmed  with  an  inundation  of  foreign  com, 
altogether  disproportionate  to  its  wants,  or  in  the  event 
of  any  considerable  deficiency  in  our  own  harvest,  it 
creates  a  sudden  competition  on  the  continent,  by  the 
effect  of  which  the  prices  there  are  rapidly  and  unneces- 
sarily raised  against  ourselves.  But  the  inconvenient 
operation  of  the  present  corn-law,  which  appears  to  be 
less  the  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  foreign  grain 
brought  into  this  country,  upon  an  average  of  years,  than 
of  the  manner  in  which  that  grain  is  introduced,  is  not 
confined  to  great  fluctuations  in  price,  and  consequent 
embarrassment  both  to  the  grower  and  the  consumer ;  for 
the  occasional  prohibition  of  import  has  also  a  direct 
tendency  to  contract  the  extent  of  our  commercial  dealings 
with  other  states,  and  to  excite  in  the  rulers  of  those 
states  a  spirit  of  permanent  exclusion  against  the  produc- 
tions or  manufactures  of  this  country  and  its  colonies. 
In  this  conflict  of  retaliatory  exclusion,  injurious  to  both, 
the  two  parties,  however,  are  not  upon  an  equal  footing ; 
on  our  part,  prohibition  must  yield  to  the  wants  of  the 
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people;  on  the  other  side,  there  is  no  such  overruling 
necessity.  And  inasmuch  as  reciprocity  of  demand  is  the 
foundation  of  all  means  of  payment,  a  large  and  sudden 
influx  of  corn  might,  under  these  circumstances,  excite 
a  temporary  derangement  of  the  course  of  exchange ,  the 
effects  of  which,  after  the  resumption  of  cash-payments, 
might  lead  to  a  drain  of  specie  from  the  Bank,  the  conse- 
quent contraction  of  its  circulation,  a  panic  among  the 
country  banks — all  aggravating  the  distress  of  a  public 
dearth,  as  has  been  experienced  at  former  periods  of 
scarcity.' 

This  was  at  once  judgment  and  prophecy.  But  the 
landed  interest  of  1816  had  but  one  remedy  for  every  evil 
— unequal  remission  of  taxation  conjoined  with  protec- 
tion. They  desired  themselves  to  pay  less  to  the  state 
than  their  fellow-subjects ;  they  required  the  state  to  limit 
their  fellow- subjects  to  that  exclusive  market  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  which  should  dry  up  the  sources  of 
profitable  industry,  and  thus  make  their  taxation  doubly 
burthensome.  On  the  7th  March,  Mr.  Western  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  House  a  series  of  fourteen  resolutions,  which 
declared  the  '  unexampled  distress '  of  those  whose  capitals 
are  employed  in  agriculture ;  the  danger  of  the  continu- 
ance of  such  distress;  the  insufficient  demand  for  the 
produce  of  agriculture,  so  as  to  cover  the  heavy  charges 
and  burthens  upon  it,  and  the  necessity  for  reducing  those 
burthens — taxes,  tithes,  and  poor-rates.  The  resolutions 
then  demanded  the  repeal  of  so  much  of  the  act  of  1815  as 
should  allow  foreign  corn  to  be  warehoused,  so  that  only 
British  corn  should  be  stored ;  and  urged  an  advance  of 
mone}'  by  the  government  to  such  individuals  as  might 
be  inclined  to  buy  up  our  native  produce.  The  principle 
upon  which  all  this  was  advocated  was  a  sufficiently  broad 
one ;  '  That  excessive  taxation  renders  it  necessary  to  give 
protection  to  all  articles  the  produce  of  our  own  soil, 
against  similar  articles  the  growth  of  foreign  countries, 
not  subject  to  the  same  burthens ;'  and  '  that  it  is  therefore 
expedient  to  impose  additional  duties  and  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  all  articles  the  produce  of  foreign 
agriculture.'  It  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  power  of 
the  landed  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  these 
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assertions  and  unconditional  demands  were  received,  not 
only  with,  tolerance,  but  respect.  The  dayspring  of 
economical  politics  had  scarcely  yet  dawned.  Amongst 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  Mr.  Huskisson  was  all 
sympathy  with  the  mover  of  these  resolutions,  'whom 
he  would  venture  to  call  his  honourable  friend.'  Mr. 
Brougham,  although  opposed  to  bounties  upon  exporta- 
tion, and  the  exclusion  of  foreign  corn  from  our  ware- 
houses, spoke  approvingly  of  the  corn-law  of  1815  as 
'politic,  at  the  least  as  a  palliative,  or  as  affording  the 
means  of  carrying  the  country  through  difficulties,  the 
greatest  pressure  of  which  we  may  hope  will  only  prove 
temporary.'  This  temper,  even  amidst  men  not  essentially 
supporters  of  class  interests,  will  not  be  wondered  at  when 
we  consider  the  preponderating  power  of  landed  property 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  that  time.  The  strength 
either  of  the  ministry  or  the  opposition  essentially  de- 
pended upon  the  numerical  force  of  the  country  gentle- 
men. The  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  were 
most  imperfectly  represented.  The  landed  aristocracy 
had  retained  official  power,  in  association  with  a  few 
'  clerkly '  workers,  from  the  earliest  feudal  times.  The 
admission  of  a  merchant  to  the  councils  of  the  sovereign 
would  have  been  deemed  pollution.  The  mill-owners  had 
carried  us  through  the  war ;  yet  as  a  political  body  they 
were  without  influence,  almost  without  a  voice.  There 
was  no  one  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  had  either 
the  courage  or  the  ability  to  probe  the  wounds  of  the 
agricultural  interests,  which  were  thus  paraded  before 
the  nation. 

The  distress  of  the  agriculturists  was  thus  stated,  in 
1816,  in  general  terms,  by  Mr.  Western:  'Between  two 
and  three  years  ago,  agriculture  was  in  a  flourishing  and 
prosperous  state ;  and  yet,  within  the  short  period  which 
has  since  elapsed,  thousands  have  been  already  ruined,  and 
destitution  seems  to  impend  over  the  property  of  all  those 
whose  capital  is  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.' 
The  causes  assigned  by  him  were  excessive  taxation,  the 
reduction  of  the  paper  currency,  tithes,  poor-rates.  '  Yet, 
in  spite  of  all  these  burthens,  up  to  the  middle  of  1813, 
agriculture  did  sustain  them,  and  under  the  weight  of 
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their  united  pressure  continued  to  make  most  rapid  ad- 
vances.' But  the  chief  cause,  as  most  correctly  stated  by- 
Mr.  Western,  was  '  a  redundant  supply  in  the  markets,  a 
supply  considerably  beyond  the  demand,  and  that  created 
chiefly  by  the  produce  of  our  own  agriculture.'  With 
equal  correctness  did  the  speaker  add :  '  It  is  perfectly 
well  known  that  if  there  is  a  small  deficiency  of  supply, 
the  price  will  rise  in  a  ratio  far  beyond  any  proportion  of 
such  deficiency ;  the  efiect,  indeed,  is  almost  incalculable ; 
so  likewise  in  a  surplus  of  supply  beyond  demand,  the 
price  will  fall  in  a  ratio  exceeding  almost  tenfold  the 
amount  of  such  surplus.'  And  yet,  with  this  knowledge  of 
general  principles,  the  same  speaker  asserts  that  in  the 
period  when  '  agriculture  was  in  a  flourishing  and  pros- 
perous state,'  the  profits  of  agriculture  were  not  large. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  elucidate  his  position,  that  '  if  there 
is  a  small  deficiency  of  supply,  the  price  will  rise  in  a  ratio 
far  beyond  any  proportion  of  such  deficiency.'  More  than 
a  century  ago  it  had  been  computed  that  but  one-tenth 
of  the  defect  in  the  harvest  may  raise  the  price  three-tenths, 
and  two-tenths  deficiency  raise  the  price  eight-tenths. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  D'Avenant  and  Gregory  King. 
Mr.  Tooke,  in  quoting  this  passage,  says :  '  There  is  some 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  estimate  is  not  very  wide 
of  the  truth,  from  observation  of  the  repeated  occurrence 
of  the  fact,  that  the  price  of  corn  in  this  country  has  risen 
from  100  to  200  per  cent,  and  upwards,  when  the  utmost- 
computed  deficiency  of  the  crops  has  not  been  more  than 
between  one-sixth  and  one-third  below  an  average,  and 
when  that  deficiency  has  been  relieved  by  foreign  supplies.' 
Upon  this  principle  we  may  estimate  the  value  of  Mr. 
Western's  assertion  that,  during  the  flourishing  years  to 
which  he  refers,  the  profits  of  agriculture  had  not  been 
large.  If  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  wheat  in  good  years 
be  thirty-three  bushels,  sold  for  68.  a  bushel,  the  amount 
realised  would  be  £9  18s.  If  the  produce  in  an  unfavour- 
able season  were  diminished  one-sixth,  and  the  price  raised 
from  68.  to  12s.,  the  27^  bushels  would  produce  £16  lOs. 
The  difference  is  profit.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  in  1793,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  49«.  6d.  a 
quarter;  in  1794,  it  was  548.;  in  1795  and  1796,  years  of 
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scarcity,  it  was  above  8O5. ;  in  1797  and  1798,  it  fell  again 
to  the  prices  of  1794.  The  harvests  of  1799  and  1800 
were  fearful  visitations  of  scarcity.  At  Michaelmas  1799, 
the  quarter  of  wheat  sold  for  92s. ;  and  at  Michaelmas 
1800,  for  128s.  The  winter  of  1800-1  was  the  season  of 
the  greatest  privation  that  had  been  experienced  in  this 
country  since  the  days  when  famine  was  a  common  occur- 
rence;  before  the  harvest  of  1801  the  quarter  of  wheat 
had  risen  to  177s.,  and  the  quartern  loaf  had  reached  the 
fearful  price  of  23.  within  a  halfpenny.  From  1802  U 
1807  were  years  of  abundance;  but  the  price  of  wheat 
never  went  do^-n  to  that  of  the  years  preceding  1800. 
During  these  six  years  the  lowest  average  price  of  any 
one  year  was  60s. ;  the  average  price  of  the  six  years  was 
75«.  But  the  six  years  from  1808  to  1813  were  years  of 
deficient  produce ;  the  price  of  wheat  during  that  period 
went  up,  according  to  the  principle  of  Gregory  King  and 
of  Mr.  Western.  The  price  before  the  harvest  of  1808 
was  74«.  6d.  the  quarter;  at  the  same  period  in  1809,  it 
was  100s.;  in  1810,  120«. ;  in  1811,  104s.  ;  in  1812,136s.; 
in  1813,  136s.  The  average  price  of  the  six  years,  108s.  ; 
an  excess  of  33s.  above  the  average  price  of  the  six  years 
from  1802  to  1807.  In  1810  the  foreign  supply  was  very 
considerable :  but  for  that  supply  scarcity  would  have 
become  famine.  In  1811  and  1812  there  was  a  virtual 
exclusion  of  foreign  supply.  For  four  of  these  years  of 
high  prices  out  of  the  six,  the  agricultural  interest  had 
the  exclusive  advantage  of  the  rise  of  price,  far  advanced 
above  the  degree  of  defect.  That  was  the  period,  within 
the  recollection  of  many  of  us,  when  every  acre  of  land 
was  eagerly  bought  up ;  when  the  enclosure  of  wastes 
went  on  to  an  excess  that  had  very  slight  regard  to  the 
quality  of  the  land  enclosed ;  when  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  was  forced  to  an  extent  that  had  no  reference  to  the 
exhaustion  of  the  soil,  or  the  necessities  of  economical 
husbandry ;  when  rents  were  raised  twofold,  and  often 
threefold,  above  the  rents  of  1792;  when  the  race  of 
email  careful  farmers  vanished  from  the  earth,  and  gave 
place  to  a  legion  of  ^e  most  luxurious  and  insolent  of 
all  the  class  of  getters  of  sudden  wealth ;  when  the  whole 
business  of  cultivation  ws^s  an  affair  of  grasping  ignorance 
VOL.  I.  B 
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—a  scramble  for  excessive  gains,  in  which  the  landowners 
eagerly  participated ;  when  the  sj^stem  of  bread  allowances 
in  aid  of  wages  was  made  the  instrument  of  debasing  the 
labourer  into  a  predial  slave,  and  the  poor-rates  heavy 
as  they  were,  operated  as  a  positive  bounty  to  the  agricul- 
turists, by  enabling  them  to  feed  their  own  labourers  out 
of  their  own  produce ;  thus  raising,  by  improvident  con- 
sumption, the  price  of  bread  on  all  the  non-agricultural 
population,  and  leaving  to  the  agricultural  population  no 
surplus  for  the  minor  necessaries  of  life.  This  was  the 
period  when,  according  to  Mr.  Western,  '  agriculture  was 
in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  state.'  In  1814  there  was 
the  fear  of  peace  and  the  fear  of  abundance,  to  come  across 
the  dreams  that  this  state  of  things  would  last  for  ever. 
When  the  overpowering  landed  interest  in  1814  and  1815 
demanded  a  new  corn-law  of  parliament,  prices  had  fallen 
to  the  average  of  the  years  from  1802  to  1807.  In  1816, 
when  the  cry  of  '  distress '  was  at  its  height — when  it  was 
proclaimed  that  the  universal  bankruptcy  of  the  cultivators 
was  at  hand ;  that  no  rents  could  be  paid ;  that  the  soil  of 
England  would  go  out  of  cultivation — no  one  in  parlia- 
ment uttered  the  undoubted  truth,  that  the  years  of  agri- 
cultural prosperity  had  been  years  of  suffering  and  depres- 
sion to  all  other  classes  of  the  community ;  that  the  -reck- 
less prodigality  of  the  cultivators,  and  their  false  ambition 
to  win  a  higher  social  position  than  their  forefathers — not 
by  their  prudence  and  intelligence,  but  by  their  ostenta- 
tion; that  the  lavish  and  unprofitable  expenditure  of 
farming  capital,  in  connection  with  excessive  rents  had 
mainly  led  to  the  insolvencies  and  executions  for  debt, 
which  were  paraded  as  evidences  of  national  decay ;  that 
the  good  soils  unnaturally  exhausted,  and  the  poor  soils 
unnaturally  broken  up,  must  go  out  of  cultivation  under 
a  more  healthy  and  less  artificial  system ;  that  the  exclu- 
sion of  foreign  supply  had  forced  the  growth  of  wheat,  to 
the  injury  of  truly  productive  cultivation;  and  that  the 
boasted  agricultural  improvements  were  really  little  more 
than  an  extension  of  the  surface  under  tillage,  to  the 
neglect  of  scientific  husbandry,  which  the  farmers  of  that 
day  ridiculed,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  minor  economies 
out   of  which   their   predecessors   had   made   their   chief 
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profits.  The  great  crop  of  1 8 1 3,  which  left  a  surplus  produce 
for  two  or  three  years,  came  as  the  natural  corrective  for 
this  really  evil  condition  of  society.  The  remedy  was  a 
severe  one,  and  we  may  commiserate  the  individual  suffer- 
ing of  the  transition  state.  We  may  even  consider  that 
the  corn-law  of  1815,  as  a  merely  temporary  measure,  did 
something  not  unproductive  of  general  benefit  to  break 
the  fall  of  the  agricultural  interests.  But  when,  in  a 
course  of  struggle  after  struggle,  it  was  sought  to  per- 
petuate the  principles  of  that  law — the  principles  which 
formed  the  creed  of  the  landowners  of  1816 — '  that  exces- 
sive taxation  render  it  necessary  to  give  protection  to  all 
articles  the  produce  of  our  soil,  against  similar  articles 
the  growth  of  foreign  countries ' — it  was  time  to  consider 
what  were  the  interests  of  a  class,  and  what  were  the 
interests  of  a  nation.  That  consideration  came  tardily 
upon  the  most  enlightened  and  disinterested  of  the 
government  and  the  legislature.  But  it  did  come ;  and  it 
has  constituted  the  great  rallying-point  of  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  interests,  whose  power,  whether  of 
union,  or  wealth,  or  intelligence,  has  been  growing  year 
by  year,  and  making  proselytes  slowly  and  surely  with 
the  progress  of  that  general  spread  of  knowledge,  compared 
with  which  all  mere  party  bonds  are  but  ropes  of  sand. 

The  resolutions  of  Mr.  Western  in  1816  came  to  no 
practical  result;  for  the  chief  reason,  that  the  forced 
abandonment  of  the  property-tax,  and  the  voluntary 
relinquishment  of  the  war  malt-duty,  had  really  left  very 
little  within  the  reach  of  government  to  be  offered  as  a 
further  boon  to  the  landed  interest.  When  they  demanded 
that  foreign  com  should  be  no  longer  warehoused  duty 
free,  it  was  manifest  that  they  utterly  set  at  nought  every 
possible  precaution  against  a  season  of  dearth.  Their 
relief  was  to  be  attained  at  all  hazards  by  the  most 
absolute  and  unconditional  monopoly.  The  bonded  corn 
could  not  be  let  out  of  warehouse  till  the  home  price  had 
reached  80s. ;  but  that  was  not  enough.  When  the  hour 
of  deamess  should  arrive,  we  were  at  once  to  scatter  our 
emissaries  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  buy  corn  at  any 
price,  and  by  the  sudden  demand,  to  raise  the  foreign 
market  to  the  level  of  the  home  market,  so  that  th© 
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*  flourishing  and  prosperous  period '  of  agriculture  might 
be  secured  beyond  all  hazard  of  the  interruption  to  be 
produced  by  commercial  foresight.  But  this  was  not  all. 
Eape-seed  and  linseed  of  the  growth  of  foreign  soils  were 
to  be  prohibited ;  tallow,  cheese,  and  butter  were  proposed 
to  be  shut  out.  The  ministers  smiled  a  negative  upon  the 
most  presumptuous  of  these  demands,  '  afraid  that  we  had 
already  gone  quite  as  far  as  policy  would  admit  in  our 
system  of  prohibitions,  if  not  indeed  too  far;  and  we 
should  be  particularly  cautious  how  we  advanced  still 
further  into  the  system.'  The  legislative  exhibition  of 
the  wisdom  that  shouted  for  unconditional  protection  may 
be  summed  up  in  one  short  and  emphatic  speech :  *  The 
strength,  the  virtue,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people 
mainly  depended  on  the  prosperity  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  country;  and  on  this  principle  the  country  should  he 
forced  to  feed  its  own  population.  No  partial  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  commerce  could  compensate  for  any 
deficiency  in  this  respect.  The  true  principle  of  national 
prosperity  was  an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  importation 
of  foreign  agricultural  produce,  except  in  extreme  cases.' 

'Manufactures  and  commerce,'  said  the  speech  of  the 
prince-regent,  '  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.'  This  was 
to  rely  upon  the  bare  figures  of  custom-house  returns.  In 
1815  the  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufactures  exported  was  fifty-one  millions,  being  six 
millions  more  than  in  1814.  Well  might  the  commerce  of 
the  country  seem  to  be  flourishing.  Those  who  knew  the 
real  workings  of  that  commerce  were  not  so  deceived. 
Mr.  Baring,  on  the  second  night  of  the  session,  declared 
that  'he  saw  more  loss  than  gain  in  this  great  increase  of 
export.'  When  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  Napoleon 
in  1814  had  opened  the  ports  of  the  continent  to  our 
vessels — when  the  consumption  of  our  exports  no  longer 
depended  upon  a  vast  system  of  contraband  trade — it  was 
universallj'  thought  that  there  could  be  no  limit  to  the 
demand  for  British  manufactures  and  colonial  produce. 
If,  under  the  anti-commercial  decrees  of  our  great  enemy, 
the  shipments  to  European  ports  had  been  twelve  millions 
in  1811,  why  should  they  not  be  doubled  in  1814?  Anil 
accordingly  they  were  doubled.     The  most  extravagant 
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profits  were  expected  to  be  realised.  The  ordinary  course 
of  trade  was  forsaken,  and  small  capitalists  as  well  as 
large,  at  the  outports  as  well  as  in  London,  eagerly  bought 
up  colonial  produce,  and  looked  for  golden  returns.  '  The 
shippers  found  to  their  cost,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  the 
effective  demand  on  the  continent  for  colonial  produce  and 
British  manufactures  had  been  greatly  overrated ;  for 
whatever  might  be  the  desire  of  the  foreign  consumers  to 
possess  articles  so  long  out  of  their  reach,  they  were  limited 
in  their  means  of  purchase ;  and  accordingly,  the  bulk  of 
the  commodities  exported  brought  very  inadequate  returns.' 
Mr.  Brougham  in  1816  correctly  described  the  result  of 
these  expectations :  '  The  bubble  soon  burst,  like  its  pre- 
decessors of  the  South  Sea,  the  Mississippi,  and  Buenos 
Ayres.  English  goods  were  selling  for  much  less  in 
Holland  and  the  north  of  Europe,  than  in  London  and 
Manchester ;  in  most  places  they  were  lying  a  dead-weight 
without  any  sale  at  all ;  and  either  no  returns  whatever 
were  received,  or  pounds  came  back  for  thousands  that 
had  gone  forth.'  A  very  slight  consideration  will  explain 
the  causes  of  this  enormous  mistake.  In  the  first  place, 
the  continent  was  wholly  exhausted  by  the  long  course  of 
war — by  the  prodigious  expenditure  of  capital  that  the 
war  had  demanded — by  the  wasteful  consumption  of 
mighty  armies  embattled  against  the  oppressor — by  the 
rapine  of  the  predatory  hordes  that  were  let  loose  upon 
their  soil — by  confiscation.  The  people  had  necessarily 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  maintain  life ;  they  had  little  to 
spare  for  the  secondary  necessaries — nothing  for  indul- 
gence. The  merchants  of  our  own  country — the  nation  in 
general — had  been  so  accustomed  to  the  outward  indica- 
tions of  prosperity  at  home  during  the  course  of  the  war, 
that  they  had  no  adequate  idea  that  war  was  the  great 
destroyer  of  capital,  and  that  it  essentially  left  all  man- 
kind poorer.  In  the  second  place,  what  had  the  continent 
to  give  us  in  exchange  for  our  coffee  and  our  sugar,  our 
calicoes  and  our  cutlery?  The  old  mercantile  school  still 
existed  amongst  us,  who  thought  that  the  perfection  of 
commerce  was  to  exchange  goods  for  money,  and  that  a 
great  commercial  nation  might  subsist  without  barter. 
But  the  continent  had  no  money  to  exchange  for  English 
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products,  even  if  the  exploded  theories  of  the  balance  of 
trade  could  have  found  any  realisation.  The  continent, 
exhausted  as  it  was,  had  its  native  commodities ;  but  those 
we  refused.  France  had  her  wines,  but  we  resolved,  in. 
the  spirit  of  the  most  high-flown  patriotism,  not  to  receive 
them  upon  equal  terms  with  those  of  Portugal ;  the  Baltic 
had  its  timber,  but  we  determined  to  build  our  houses  with 
the  inferior  growth  of  our  North  American  colonies ;  the 
entire  north  of  Europe  would  have  applied  itself  to  raising 
a  surplus  produce  of  corn  for  our  increasing  non-agri- 
cultural population,  but  the  corn-law  of  1815  forbade  the 
calling  forth  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  whole  earth  to 
remedy  the  miseries  of  occasional  local  scarcity ;  Holland 
and  Belgium  had  their  cheese  and  butter  to  supply  the 
insufficient  dairy  produce  of  these  islands,  but  new  pro- 
hibitory duties  were  imposed,  directly  that  we  could  resort 
to  their  markets.  We  panted  for  continental  trade;  we 
believed  that  the  peace  would  give  us  the  marts  of  the 
whole  world.  But  we  doggedly  held  on  in  a  course  of 
commercial  regulation  which  belonged  only  to  the  infancy 
of  society.  We  perpetuated  foreign  restrictions  and  exclu- 
sions of  our  own  manufactured  produce,  by  persistence  in 
a  system  which  other  nations  of  necessity  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  our  manufacturing  superiority.  We  did  not 
then  know  how  essentially  this  system  retarded  our  na- 
tional progress.  We  listened  to  those  who,  on  every 
side,  clamcjured  for  exclusive  interests.  Agriculturists 
and  manufacturers,  landowners  and  shipowners,  equally 
shouted  for  protection. 

The  state  of  the  American  trade  of  1816  was  described 
by  Mr.  Brougham,  after  speaking  of  the  disastrous  results 
of  the  continental  speculations :  *  The  peace  with  America, 
has  produced  somewhat  of  a  similar  effect ;  though  I  am 
very  far  from  placing  the  vast  exports  which  it  occasioned 
upon  the  same  footing  with  those  to  the  European  markets 
the  year  before;  because  ultimately  the  Americans  will 
pay,  which  the  exhausted  state  of  the  continent  renders 
very  unlikely.'  i.et  us  remark  that  we  did  not  prevent 
the  Americans  paying  in  the  only  way  in  which  one  great, 
people  can  pay  another — by  the  interchange  of  commodities 
which  each  wants,  in  return  for  commodities  of  which 
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each  can  produce  a  superfluity.  We  shut  out  their  com, 
but  we  did  not  shut  out  their  cotton.  In  1813  we  retained 
for  consumption  only  fifty  million  pounds  of  cotton-wool ; 
in  1814,  only  fifty-three  millions  ;  the  amount  consumed  of 
each  year  being  less  than  that  of  1804.  The  peace  with 
America  came  at  the  end  of  1814.  In  1815  we  consumed 
ninety-two  million  pounds;  in  1816,  eighty-six  million 
pounds;  in  1817,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  million  pounds; 
and  in  1818,  one  hundred  and  sixty- two  million  pounds. 
But  we  went  further  with  the  United  States  in  the  re- 
cognition of  jnst  commercial  principles,  than  with  any 
European  nation.  By  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1814,  both 
countries  agreed  to  repeal  their  navigation  laws,  and  '  the 
ships  of  the  two  countries  were  placed  reciprocally  upon 
the  same  footing  in  the  ports  of  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  all  discriminating  duties  chargeable  upon  the 
goods  which  they  conveyed  were  mutually  repealed.' 

The  distresses  of  the  agricultural  and  the  commercial 
interests  were  thus  coincident.  The  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  were  depressed  by  superabundance ;  but  the  super- 
abundance and  the  consequent  low  prices  produced  small 
benefit  to  the  manufacturing  consumers.  The  prices  of 
manufacturing  produce  were  depressed  by  the  glut  provided 
for  extravagant  speculation ;  but  the  glut  produced  no 
increase  in  the  command  over  the  secondary  necessaries  to 
the  agricultural  consumers.  The  means  of  purchase 
amongst  all  classes  were  exhausted.  The  capital  which 
was  to  impel  their  profitable  industry  was  dried  up. 
There  was  'a  very  general  depression  in  the  prices  of 
nearly  all  productions,  and  in  the  value  of  all  fixed  pro- 
perty, entailing  a  convergence  of  losses  and  failures  among 
the  agricultural,  and  commercial,  and  manufacturing,  and 
mining,  and  shipping,  and  building  interests,  which  marked 
that  period  as  one  of  the  most  extensive  sufi'ering  and 
distress.'  Some  proclaimed  that  the  depression  and  the 
distress  were  caused,  not  by  the  exhaustion  of  war,  but  by 

*  the  transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace,' 
The  theory  upon  which  this  delusion  was  upheld  was  this : 

*  The  whole  annual  war  expenditure,  to  the  amount  of  not 
less  than  forty  millions,  was  at  once  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation.    But  public  expenditure  is  like  the  fountain  tree 
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in  the  Indian  paradise,  which  diffuses  in  fertilising  streams 
the  vapours  which  it  was  created  to  collect  and  condense 
for  the  purpose  of  more  beneficially  returning  and  dis- 
tributing them.'  According  to  this  logical  imagery,  or 
imaginative  logic,  the  capital  of  a  nation  in  the  pockets  of 
its  proprietors  is  'vapour;'  it  becomes  a  'fertilising  stream' 
when  it  condenses  into  taxes.  It  assumes  that  there  is 
more  demand  when  the  capital  of  a  country  is  expended 
by  government,  than  when  the  same  capital  is  expended 
by  individuals.  It  assumes  that  the  expenditure  of  capital 
by  government,  in  subsidies,  in  the  wasteful  consumption 
of  armies,  in  all  the  wear  and  tear  of  war,  is  more  profit- 
able than  the  expenditure  of  capital  in  the  general  objects 
of  industry  which  create  more  capital.  It  assumes  that 
the  partial  expenditure  of  capital  by  government  in  its 
victualling  offices,  is  more  profitable  than  the  regular 
expenditure  of  the  same  capital  left  in  the  pockets  of  the 
tax-payers,  to  give  them  an  additional  command  over  the 
comforts  and  elegances  of  life.  One  who  saw  through  a 
fallacy  as  clearly  as  any  person,  and  had  no  respect  for 
the  mincing  phrases  of  the  worshippers  of  power — William 
Cobbett — a&ya  of  such  dreams  of  the  advantage  of  govern- 
ment expenditure  :  '  To  hear  this  talk,  one  would  suppose 
that  government  was  a  very  rich  and  generous  thing, 
having  an  immense  estate  of  its  own,  instead  of  being 
what  it  is — the  collector  of  enormous  sums  drawn  away 
from  the  people  at  large.'  This  fallacy,  as  well  as  many 
others  connected  with  the  depression  of  industry  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  has  been  disproved  by  the  long  experience 
of  peace.  We  now  know  that  consumption  has  increased 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  at  any  period  during  the  quarter 
of  a  century  of  wild  profusion ;  that  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  production  of  the  country  has  increased  in 
the  same  proportion ;  that  the  real  property  of  the  nation 
has  received  the  like  increase ;  that  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion has  been  more  than  commensurate.  We  had  arrived 
in  181G  at  the  highest  point  of  war  exhaustion.  'J'he  peace 
came  as  the  slow  but  sure  corrective.  Had  the  war  been 
prolonged  another  three  years,  upon  the  same  scale  as  the 
expenditure  of  1813-14-15 — had  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  millions  more  been  thrown  away  of  the  capital  of 
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the  nation — it  may  be  doubted  whether  sixty  years  of 
peace,  instead  of  thirty,  would  have  repaired  the  conse- 
quences of  such  an  unnatural  exhaustion. 

Although  the  time  is  not  arrived  for  presenting  any 
details  connected  with  the  resumption  of  cash-payments 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
very  briefly  notice  the  opinion  which  so  generally  obtained 
in  1816,  that  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  during  the 
war,  and  the  piactical  return  to  a  real  standard  at  the 
period  of  peace,  was  a  main  if  not  the  sole  cause  of 
the  distress  and  embarrassment  which  we  have  described. 
Cobbett,  in  his  strong  and  exaggerated  style,  puts  the 
argument  thus:  'From  this  time  [1797]  there  has  been 
little  besides  paper-money.  This  became  plenty,  and,  of 
course,  wages  and  corn  and  everything  became  high  in 
price.  But,  when  the  peace  came,  it  was  necessary  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  paper-money ;  because,  when  we 
came  to  have  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  it  would 
never  do  to  sell  a  one-pound  note  at  Calais,  as  was  the 
case,  for  about  thirteen  shillings.  The  Bank  and  the 
government  had  it  in  their  power  to  lessen  the  quantity 
of  paper.  Down  came  prices  in  a  little  while ;  and  if  the 
debt  and  taxes  had  come  down  too,  in  the  same  degree, 
there  would  have  been  no  material  injury;  but  they  did 
not.  Taxes  have  continued  the  same.  Hence  our  ruin, 
the  complete  ruin  of  the  great  mass  of  farmers,  and  trades- 
men, and  small  landlords ;  and  hence  the  misery  of  the 
people.*  This  was  published  in  November  1816.  The 
theory  might  be  right,  that  the  reduced  amount  of  the 
currency  was  the  main  cause  of  the  depression  of  prices,  if 
the  facts  weie  here  correctly  stated.  But  the  Bank  of 
England  at  the  peace  scarcely  contracted  its  issues  at  all. 
In  August  1813,  the  circulation  of  bank-notes  was  nearly 
twent\-five  millions;  at  the  &ame  season  in  1814,  it  was 
twenty-eight  millions;  in  1815,  twenty-seven  millions;  in 
1816,  only  half  a  million  less.  The  utmost  amount  of  the 
depreciation  of  bank-notes  was  in  1814,  when  a  hundred 
pounds  of  paper  would  only  buy  £74  17s,  6d.  of  gold — a 
depreciation  of  about  25  per  cent.  In  1815  and  1816  a 
hundred  pounds  of  paper  would  buy  £83  5s.  9d.  of  gold — 
a  depreciation  of  nearly  17  per  cent.     Thus  the  rise  in  the 
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value  of  money  which  Cobbett,  and  many  others  of  less 
violent  politics,  declared  had  produced  the  wide-spreading 
ruin  of  1816,  by  causing  a  proportionate  fall  of  the  prices 
of  commodities  exchanged  for  money,  was  not  more  than 
8  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the  period  when  the  value 
of  an  unconvertible  paper-money  was  at  the  lowest.  It  is 
no  less  true  that  a  vast  amount  of  paper-money  was  with- 
drawn from  circulation  at  this  period,  by  the  failure  of 
many  country- banks,  and  the  contraction  of  their  advances 
by  all  who  were  stable.  This  was  a  consequence  of  the 
great  fall  of  agricultural  produce — a  consequence  of  the 
diminished  credit  of  the  producers.  When  the  restriction 
upon  cash-payments  by  the  Bank  of  England  was,  in  1816, 
agreed  to  be  renewed  for  two  years,  the  bearing  of  the 
continuance  of  the  restriction  upon  the  state  of  prices  was 
not  overlooked.  An  extract  from  Mr.  Horner's  speech  on 
the  1st  May  1816,  on  his  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  restoring  the  cash-payments  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  will  supply  all  that  is  necessary  at  this 
point  of  our  history  for  the  elucidation  of  this  complicated 
subject :  *  He  would  ask  the  House,  had  they  felt  no  evils 
from  the  long  suspension  of  cash  payments  ?  Were  they 
sensible  of  no  evils,  after  all  that  had  passed  in  the  course 
of  the  discussions  of  the  agricultural  distress,  during 
which  no  one  had  been  hardy  enough  to  deny  that  a  great 
evil  had  arisen  from  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  artificial 
prices  ?  Would  any  man  say  that  there  had  not  been  a 
great  change  in  the  value  of  money  ?  What  this  was 
owing  to,  might  be  disputed ;  but,  for  his  own  part,  he 
had  not  the  least  doubt.  From  inquiries  which  he  had 
made,  and  from  the  accounts  on  the  table,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  a  greater  and  more  sudden  reduction  of  the 
circulating  medium  had  never  taken  place  in  any  country, 
than  had  taken  place  since  the  peace  in  this  country,  with 
the  exception  of  those  reductions  which  had  happened  in 
France  after  the  Mississippi  scheme,  and  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  assignats.  He  should  not  go  into  the  question 
how  this  reduction  had  been  eftected,  though  it  was  a  very 
curious  one,  and  abounded  in  illustrations  of  the  principles 
which  had  been  so  much  disputed  in  that  House.  The 
reduction  of  the  currency  had  originated  in  the  previous  fall  of 
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the  prices  of  agricultural  produce.  This  fall  had  produced  a 
destruction  of  the  country-bank  paper  to  an  extent  which 
would  not  have  been  thought  possible  without  more  ruin 
than  had  ensued.  The  Bank  of  England  had  also  reduced 
its  issues,  as  appeared  by  the  accounts  recently  presented. 
The  average  amount  of  their  currency  was  not,  during  the 
last  year,  more  than  between  twenty-five  and  twenty-six 
millions ;  while  two  years  ago  it  had  been  nearer  twenty- 
nine  millions,  and  at  one  time  even  amounted  to  thirty-one 
millions.  But  without  looking  to  the  diminution  of  the 
Bank  of  England  paper,  the  reduction  of  country  paper 
was  enough  to  account  for  the  fall  which  had  taken  place. 
Another  evil  which  had  resulted  from  the  state  of  the 
currency,  which  he  had  foreseen  and  predicted,  but  which 
had  been  deemed  visionary,  was,  that  during  the  war  we 
had  borrowed  money,  which  was  then  of  small  value,  and 
we  were  now  obliged  to  pay  it  at  a  high  value.  This  was 
the  most  formidable  evil  which  threatened  our  finances ; 
and,  though  he  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  resources 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  the  government,  to 
despair,  he  was  appalled  when  he  considered  the  immense 
amount  of  the  interest  of  the  debt  contracted  in  that 
artificial  currency,  compared  with  the  produce  of  the 
taxes.  .  .  .  Looking  forward  to  the  operation  of  this  re- 
striction in  time  of  peace,  it  would  be  found  to  leave  us 
v^ithout  any  known  or  certain  standard  of  money  to  regu- 
late the  transactions,  not  only  between  the  public  and  its 
creditors,  but  between  individuals.  The  currency  which 
was  to  prevail  was  not  only  uncertain,  but  cruel  and  un- 
just in  its  operation — at  one  time  upon  those  whose  income 
was  fixed  in  money,  and  to  all  creditors — at  another  time, 
when  by  some  accident  it  was  diminished  in  amount,  to 
all  debtors.  Was  not  this  an  evil  sufficient  to  attract  the 
attention  of  a  wise,  a  benevolent,  and  a  prudent  govern- 
ment? If  they  looked  at  the  agricultural  interest,  was 
not  a  fluctuation  of  prices  the  greatest  of  evils  to  the 
farmer?  For,  supposing  prices  were  fixed  and  steady,  it 
was  indifferent  to  him  what  was  the  standard.  As  long 
as  we  had  no  standard— no  fixed  value  of  money — but  it 
was  suffered  to  rise  and  fall  like  the  quick-silver  in  the 
barometer,  no  man  could  conduct  his  property  with  any 
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security,  or  depend  upon  any  sure  and  certain  profit. 
Persons  who  were  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  subject 
must  be  surely  anxious  to  know  whether  there  were  any 
imperative  reasons  for  continuing  the  present  system ;  to 
know  whether  it  was  intended  to  revert  to  the  old  system ; 
and  if  not  now,  when  that  system  would  be  reverted  to, 
and  what  would  be  the  best  means  for  bringing  about 
that  measure.' 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  leave  this  question  of  the 
currency. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Labour — Coal  Districts — Machine-Breaking — Private  Benevolence. 

A  French  author,  in  one  of  those  rapid  generalisations 
which  are  characteristic  of  much  of  the  modem  historical 
writing  of  his  country,  and  which,  if  not  quite  so  far 
removed  from  truth  as  a  positive  falsification  of  facts,  are 
as  certainly  deceptive — M.  Capefigue — thus  describes  the 
condition  of  Great  Britain  after  the  peace :  *  The  Conven- 
tion of  1815  had  scarcely  been  signed  before  England  saw 
a  formidable  conspiracy  of  radicalism  spring  up  in  her 
bosom.  It  was  not  confined  to  a  few  outbreaks  easily 
repressed,  but  displayed  itself  in  masses  of  a  hundred 
thousand  workmen,  who  destroyed  factories  and  pillaged 
houses.  It  was  as  if  the  earth  trembled,  ready  to  swallow 
up  the  old  aristocracy.'  Let  us  endeavour  to  come  some- 
what nearer  the  truth,  by  tracing,  through  a  multitude  of 
details,  the  real  dangers  and  the  exaggerated  alarms  of 
this  moral  earthquake. 

We  have  shown  how  the  exhaustion  of  British  capital, 
the  unavoidable  consequent  weight  of  taxation,  the  de- 
pression of  agricultural  stock,  the  want  of  markets  for 
native  and  colonial  produce,  had  produced  that  })aralysi8 
of  industry  which  marked  the  latter  months  of  1815  and 
the  beginning  of  1816.  That  these  circumstances  were 
most  felt  by  those  whose  voices  of  complaint  were  least 
heard,  by  the  working  population,  was  soon  made  perfectly 
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manifest.  There  was  a  surplus  of  labour  in  every  depart- 
ment of  human  exertion.  Mr.  Brand  declared  in  parlia- 
ment, at  the  end  of  March,  speaking  especially  of  the 
agricultural  population,  that  '  the  poor,  in  many  cases, 
abandoned  their  own  residences.  Whole  parishes  had 
been  deserted ;  and  the  crowd  of  paupers,  increasing  in 
numbers  as  they  went  from  parish  to  parish,  spread 
wider  and  wider  this  awful  desolation.'  Discharged 
sailors  and  disbanded  militia-men  swelled  the  ranks  of 
indigence.  If  the  unhappy  wanderers  crowded  to  the 
cities,  they  encountered  bodies  of  workmen  equally 
wretched,  wholly  deprived  of  work,  or  working  at  short 
time  upon  insufficient  wages.  But  another  evil,  of  which 
we  find  no  parliamentary  record,  amidst  debates  on  the 
prevailing  distress,  had  come  upon  the  land  to  aggravate 
discontent  into  desperation.  While  the  landowners  were 
demanding  more  protection,  and  passing  new  laws  for 
limiting  the  supply  of  food,  the  heavens  lowered — intense 
ftosts  prevailed  in  February — the  spring  was  inclement — 
the  temperature  of  the  advancing  summer  was  unusually 
low — and  in  July  incessant  rains  and  cold  stormy  winds 
completed  the  most  ungenial  season  that  had  occurred  in 
this  country  since  1799.  In  January  the  average  price  of 
wheat  was  52s.  6d. ;  in  May  it  was  76s.  4:d.  The  appre- 
hensions of  a  deficient  crop  were  universal,  in  Germany,  in 
France,  and  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  result  of  the 
harvest  showed  that  these  apprehensions  were  not  idle. 
The  prices  of  grain  in  England  rapidly  rose  after  July ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  rye,  barley,  and  beans  had 
more  than  doubled  the  average  market-price  of  the  be- 
ginning; wheat  had  risen  from  52s,  6d.  to  103s. 

'The  matter  of  seditions  is  of  two  kinds,'  says  Lord 
Bacon — '  much  poverty  and  much  discontentment.'  Both 
causes  were  fully  operating  in  Great  Britain  in  1816. 
The  seditions  of  absolute  poverty — '  the  rebellions  of  the 
belly/  as  the  same  great  thinker  writes — were  the  first  to 
manifest  themselves.  Early  in  May,  symptoms  of  in- 
subordination and  desperate  violence  were  displayed 
amongst  the  agricultural  population  of  the  eastern  counties. 
Legislators  had  been  accustomed  to  look  with  alarm  at 
the  organised  outbreaks  of  large  bodies  of  workmen  io  the 
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manufacturing  districts,  as  in  1812;  but  insurrectionary 
movements  of  the  peasantry,  ignorant,  scattered,  accus- 
tomed to  the  dole  of  forced  benevolence,  and  therefore 
broken  in  spirit,  were  scarcely  to  be  heeded.  And  yet 
these  '  poor  dumb  mouths '  made  themselves  audible. 
'I'hey  combined  in  the  destruction  of  property  with  a 
fierce  recklessness  that  startled  those  who  saw  no  danger 
but  in  the  violence  of  dense  populations,  and  who  were 
constantly  proclaiming  that  the  nation  which  builds  on 
manufactures  sleeps  upon  gunpowder.  In  Suffolk  nightly 
fires  of  incendiaries  began  to  blaze  in  every  district; 
thrashing-machines  were  broken  or  burnt  in  open  day; 
mills  were  attacked.  At  Brandon,  near  Bury,  large 
bodies  of  labourers  assembled  to  prescribe  a  maximum 
price  of  grain  and  meat,  and  to  pull  down  the  houses  of 
butchers  and  bakers.  They  bore  flags,  with  the  motto : 
*  Bread  or  blood.'  At  Bury  and  at  Norwich  disturbances 
of  a  similar  nature  were  quickly  repressed.  But  the  most 
serious  demonstration  of  the  spirit  of  the  peasantry  arose 
in  what  is  called  '  the  Isle  of  Ely,'  that  isolated  fen- 
country  which  is  cultivated  by  a  population  of  primitive 
habits,  a  daring  and  active  population,  with  much  of  the 
dogged  reliance  upon  brute  force  which  characterised  their 
Saxon  forefathers.  Early  in  the  session,  Mr.  Western 
described  the  agricultural  distress  of  this  district  as  ex- 
ceeding that  of  most  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Execu- 
tions upon  the  property  of  the  cultivators,  distresses  for 
rent,  insolvencies,  farms  untenanted,  were  the  symptoms  of 
this  remarkable  depression.  When  we  regard  the  peculiar 
character  of  this  portion  of  the  country,  we  may  easily 
understand  how  a  great  fall  in  the  prices  of  grain  had 
driven  the  land  out  of  cultivation,  and  cast  off  the  labour 
of  the  peasantry,  to  be  as  noxious  in  its  stagnation  as  the 
overcharged  waters  of  that  artificially  fertile  region.  That 
country  was  then  very  imperfectly  drained ;  and  the  rates 
for  the  imperfect  drainage  being  unpaid  by  many  tenants, 
the  destru'ctive  agencies  of  nature  were  more  active  than 
the  healing  and  directing  energies  of  man.  It  is  well 
known,  too,  that  in  the  fen-countries  the  temptation  of 
immediate  profit  had  more  than  commonly  led  the  farmer 
to  raise  exhausting  crops,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  land 
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under  such  circumstances  is  such  that  a  more  prcvident 
tillage,  and  abundant  manure,  cannot  for  a  long  time 
restore  it.  The  high  prices  of  wheat  from  1810  to  1814 
had  supplied  this  temptation.  The  Isle  of  Ely  in  1816 
had  become  somewhat  like  Prospero's  isle,  where  there 
was  '  everything  advantageous  to  life,'  save  means  to  live. 
It  was  under  such  circumstances  that,  on  the  22nd  of  May, 
a  great  body  of  insurgent  fenmen  assembled  at  Littleport, 
a  small  town  on  the  river  Lark.  They  commenced  their 
riotous  proceedings  by  a  night-attack  on  the  house  of  a 
magistrate.  They  broke  into  shops,  emptied  the  cellars 
of  public-houses,  and  finally  marched  to  Ely,  where  they 
continued  their  lawless  course  of  drunkenness  and  plunder. 
For  two  days  and  nights  these  scenes  of  violence  did  not 
cease;  and  the  parish  of  Littleport  was  described  as 
resembling  a  town  sacked  by  a  besieging  army,  the 
principal  inhabitants  having  been  compelled  to  abandon 
their  houses,  in  terror  for  their  lives,  leaving  their  property 
to  the  fury  of  this  fearful  band  of  desperate  men.  There 
could,  of  necessity,  be  but  one  termination.  The  military 
were  called  in,  and  a  sort  of  skirmish  ensued,  in  which 
blood  flowed  on  both  sides.  A  large  number  of  the  rioters 
were  finally  lodged  in  Ely  gaol.  Then  came  the  sure 
retribution  of  the  offended  laws.  A  special  commission 
was  issued  for  the  trial  of  the  culprits.  Thirty-four 
persons  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death,  on  charges 
of  burglary  and  robbery;  of  whom  five  were  executed. 
In  pronouncing  sentence  upon  these  unhappy  men,  Mr. 
Justice  Abbot  said :  '  It  was  suggested  abroad  that  you 
had  been  induced  to  perpetrate  these  violent  outrages  by 
hard  necessity  and  want ;  but  after  attending  closely  and 
strictly  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  evidence,  there  has  not 
appeared  in  the  condition,  circumstances,  or  behaviour  of 
any  one  of  you,  any  reason  to  suppose  that  you  were 
instigated  by  distress.'  And  yet  great  distress  might 
have  existed  in  the  general  population,  without  the 
wretched  leaders  in  these  riots  being  especially  distressed ; 
for  several  of  those  who  underwent  the  capital  punish- 
ment were  persons  above  the  condition  of  labourers.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  distress  of  the  landowners 
and  tenants  should  have  been  greater  in  the  Isle  of  Ely 
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than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the 
labourers  should  not  have  been  impelled  to  outrage  by 
*  hard  necessity  and  want.' 

Incendiary  fires,  attempts  at  plunder,  riots  put  down 
by  military  force,  spread  alarm  through  districts  chiefly 
agricultural.  The  distress  which  had  fallen  upon  the 
manufacturing  and  other  non-agricultural  portions  of  the 
population  was  manifested  in  many  signal  ways.  At  the 
beginning  of  July,  a  body  of  colliers,  thrown  out  of 
employment  by  the  stoppage  of  ironworks  at  Bilston,  took 
the  singular  resolution  of  setting  out  to  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  their  distresses  in  a  petition  to  the 
prince-regent,  and  presenting  him  with  two  waggons  of 
coals,  which  they  drew  along  with  them.  One  party 
advanced  as  far  as  St.  Albans,  and  another  reached 
Maidenhead  Thicket.  The  Home  Office  took  the  pre- 
caution of  sending  a  strong  body  of  police,  with  magistrates, 
from  London,  to  meet  these  poor  fellows,  and  induce  them 
to  return ;  and  they  were  successful.  The  men,  who  had 
conducted  themselves  with  the  most  perfect  order,  were 
satisfied  to  depart  homewards,  having  been  paid  for  their 
coals,  and  accepting  also  some  charitable  contribution. 
They  bore  a  placard  :  '  Willing  to  work,  but  none  of  us  to 
beg ;'  and  they  required  certificates  from  the  magistrates 
that  they  had  conducted  themselves  with  propriety. 
Their  example  was  followed  by  other  unemployed  colliers 
from  Staffordshire,  who  yoked  themselves  in  a  similar 
way  to  loaded  waggons.  But  their  progress  towards 
London  was  not  very  considerable.  The  distresses  of  the 
workmen  in  the  iron  trade  were  quite  appalling.  Utter 
desolation  prevailed  in  districts  where  ironworks  had 
been  suspended.  The  workmen  in  these  districts  used  to 
be  surrounded  with  many  comforts.  They  had  saved  a 
little  money.  The  factories  were  shut  up ;  the  furnaces 
blown  out ;  the  coal-pits  closed.  Then  the  neat  cottages, 
where  hundreds  of  families  had  lived  in  comfort,  were 
gradually  stripped  of  every  article  of  furniture ;  the  doors 
of  these  once  cheerful  dwellings  were  barred  ;  the  families 
were  wandering  about  the  country,  seeking  for  that 
relief  from  private  charity  which  the  parishes  could  not 
offer.      Depredation  was  very  rare.     Later  in  the  year. 
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the  minei's  and  collieis  connected  with  the  great  iron- 
works in  the  neighbourhood  of  Merthyr,  assembled  in  a 
tuinultuou.s  manner ;  and  their  nunibei  s  gradually  swelling 
til]  they  reached  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  they  finally 
extinguished  the  blast  at  several  works,  but  did  little 
other  damage.  These  men  were  on  very  reduced  w;iges, 
but  their  distress  does  not  seem  to  have  been  nearly  so 
great  as  the  utter  destitution  of  the  Staffordshire  colliers. 

In  the  3'ear  1812  an  act  wa>i  passed  'for  the  more  ex- 
emplary punishment  of  persons  destroying  or  injuring 
any  stocking  or  lace  frames,  or  other  machines  or  engines 
used  in  the  framework-knitting  manufactory,  or  an}- 
articles  or  goods  in  such  frames  or  machines.'  The  object 
of  the  act  was  to  make  the  offence  capital.  The  cause  for 
this  increase  to  the  fearful  list  of  offences  to  which  the 
penalty  of  death  was  attached,  'vas  the  system  of  riot  and 
destruction,  bordering  on  insurrection,  which  had  prevailed 
in  Nottingham  and  the  adjacent  counties  for  more  than 
three  months.  There  never  before  was  such  an  organised 
system  of  havoc  resorted  to  by  men  who  were  at  once 
grossly  ignorant  and  pre-eminently  crafty.  '  The  depre- 
dations had  been  carried  on  with  a  greater  degree  of 
secrecy  and  management  than  had  ever  been  known  in 
any  similar  proceedings ;  so  much  so,  that  the  magistrates 
could  not  take  upon  themselves  to  apprehend  the  persons 
whom  they  suspected  of  having  committed  the  outrages. 
It  was  peculiarl}^  easy  for  parties  who  were  ill-disposed, 
to  perpetrate  those  illegal  acts  ;  for,  in  many  instances, 
the  machinery  was  used  in  isolited  houses,  which  were 
far  from  any  neighbourhood,  and  persons  having  secreted 
themselves  about  the  premises,  felt  no  difficulty  in  destro}'- 
ing  the  frames,  which  could  be  performed  with  very  little 
noise.  In  one  instance,  the  mischief  had  been  done 
actually  in  sight  of  the  military;  and  in  another,  they 
were  not  more  than  one  hundred  yards  from  the  premises. 
The  rioters  had  also  occasionally  gone  to  the  villages  in 
"bodies  of  about  fifty  men,  and  having  stationed  sentinels 
at  the  different  avenues,  the  remainder  employed  them- 
Belves  in  destroying  all  the  frames ;  and  this  was  executed 
with  so  much  secrecy,  that  not  a  trace  of  the  i)a]ties  was 
left   in    the   course   of  a   few   minutes.'      Such   was   the 
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character  of  the  Luddite  insurrection  of  1812.  In  spite 
of  the  increase  of  punishment,  the  system  was  never 
wholly  put  down.  In  1816  it  broke  forth  with  new 
violence.  At  Loughborough,  in  July,  many  frames  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  lace  were  destroyed  with 
the  same  secrecy  as  in  1812.  Armed  bands,  under  the 
command  of  a  chief,  held  the  inhabitants  in  nightl}'- 
terror,  commanding  them  to  put  out  their  lights,  and  keep 
within  their  houses,  under  penalty  of  death.  Their 
ravages  were  not  confined  to  the  towns :  they  would 
march  with  suddenness  and  secrecy  to  distant  villages,  and 
rapidly  eifect  their  purposes  of  destruction.  The  General 
Ludd,  who  led  on  these  armed  and  disguised  desperadoes, 
would  address  his  forces  in  a  short  speech,  divide  them  into 
parties,  and  assign  their  respective  operations.  Then,  in 
the  silence  of  night,  would  houses  and  factories  be  broken 
open,  frames  and  other  machines  demolished,  unfinished 
work  scattered  on  the  highways,  furniture  be  wholly 
destroyed.  The  ignorance  which  has  more  or  less  pre- 
vailed at  all  times  on  the  subject  of  machinery  —  coupled 
with  the  want  of  employment  produced  by  the  depression 
of  every  branch  of  industry — was  the  cause  that,  undeterred 
by  the  terrible  penalties  of  the  law,  the  Luddites  still 
pursued  the  course  which  had  well-nigh  driven  the  lace 
manufacture  from  their  district,  and  converted  temporary 
into  permanent  ruin.  The  futility  of  the  legislation  of 
1812  was  well  exposed  in  a  protest  of  Lords  Lauderdale 
and  Eosslyn  on  the  introduction  of  the  bill :  '  We  agree 
in  the  opinion  so  generally  expressed  in  this  House,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  manufacturers,  in  destroying  frames 
and  other  machinery  used  in  our  manufactures,  must  [)ro- 
ceed  from  mistaken  views  of  their  own  interest,  as  they, 
more  than  any  other  class  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  machinery,  to 
the  improvement  of  which  we  owe  our  existence  as  a 
manufacturing  country.  But  we  think  it  our  duty, 
strongly  and  in  distinct  terms,  to  reprobate  the  unpre- 
cedented folly  of  attem[)ting  to  enlighten  the  minds  of 
men  in  regard  to  what  is  beneficial  for  themselves,  by 
increased  severity  of  punishment;  whilst  every  sound 
principle  of  criminal  legislation  makes  us  regard  such  an 
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addition  to  the  long  li-st  of  offences  already  subjected  io 
capital  punishment  by  the  laws  of  this  country,  with 
astonishment  and  disgust ;  and  every  feeling  of  humanity 
leads  us  to  express  the  utmost  horror  at  the  wanton 
cruelty  of  punishing  our  fellow-creatures  w^^h  death  for 
these  culpable  acts,  more  injurious  to  themselves  than  to 
any  other  part  of  the  community,  to  which,  through 
mistaken  views  of  policy,  the  increasing  distress  of  the 
times  has  induced  them  to  resort.' 

The  wealthier  classes  of  this  country  are  never  wnnting 
in  the  disposition  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  their  fellow- 
subjects  by  liberal  contributions.  The  sufferings  of  the 
poor  in  1816  were  too  manifest  not  to  call  forth  an 
unusual  amount  of  public  sympathy,  displayed  in  sub- 
scriptions for  relief,  and  in  schemes  for  providing  employ- 
ment. However  local  charity  may  have  mitigated  the 
intensity  of  the  evil  arising  out  of  the  general  exhaustion 
of  capital,  a  calm  review  of  the  more  ostentatious  exertions 
of  that  period  forces  upon  us  the  conclusion  that  such 
attempts  are  for  the  most  part  wholly  inefficient — more 
calculated  to  produce  a  deceptive  calm  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  give,  than  to  afford  any  real  or  permanent 
benefit  to  those  who  receive. 

On  the  29th  July  a  very  remarkable  meeting  took  place 
at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  '  to  take  into  consideration 
the  present  distressed  state  of  the  lower  classes,  and  the 
most  effectual  means  of  extending  relief  to  them.'  The 
Duke  of  York  took  the  chair ;  the  Duke  of  Kent  and  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  moved  resolutions;  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  also  took  part  in 
the  proceedings,  as  well  as  several  peers,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  Mr.  \\  ilberforce.  This  meeting  for 
purposes  of  holy  charity  was  converted  into  a  political 
brawl.  It  was  a  time  of  brawlers ;  but  the  rude  enei  gy 
and  the  bad  taste  of  much  of  the  declamation  that  dis- 
turbed the  quiet  of  public  meetings  was  not  "wholly 
removed  from  strong  sense  and  unanswerable  reasoning. 
Lord  Cochrane,  on  this  occasion,  compelled  the  alteration 
of  a  resolution  which  declared  '  That  the  transition  from 
an  extensive  warfare  to  a  system  of  peace  has  occasioned 
a  stagnation  of  employment  and  a  revulsion  of  trade.'   The 
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promoters  of  the  meeting  consented  to  affirm  the  fact, 
^vithoIlt  setting  up  a  delusive  cause.  The  Duke  of  Kent, 
who  moved  the  first  resolution,  said  :  '  If  they  should  be  so 
happy  as  but  to  succeed  in  discovering  new  sources  of 
eii)plo3'ment,  to  supply  the  place  of  those  channels  which 
had  been  suddenly  shut  up,  he  should  indeed  despond  if 
we  did  not  soon  restore  the  country  to  that  same  flourish- 
ing condition  which  had  long  made  her  the  envy  of  the 
world.'  The  goodness  of  the  intention  could  only  be  ex- 
ceeded  by  the  absurdit}^  of  the  means.  Here  was  a  body 
of  the  great  and  wealthy  coming  forward  to  subscribe 
some  forty  or  fifty  thousand,  perhaps  even  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  not  merely  to  give  away  as  bread  and  soup 
to  two  or  three  millions  of  suffering  labourers  and  their 
families,  but  to  find,  out  of  this  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  capital,  new  sources  of  employment,  which  the 
millions  of  capital  that  were  devoted  to  the  ordinary 
courses  of  industry  would  have  instantly  created,  if  such 
new  employments  could  have  been  profitably  exercised. 
The  new  employment  was,  of  course,  to  be  unprofitable ; 
it  could  afford  no  returns  to  produce  continued  employ- 
ment. The  promoters  of  this  meeting  themselves  saw 
something  of  the  fallacy,  and  talked  of  the  inadequacy  of 
their  means  to  relieve  national  distress.  The  persons  who 
disturbed  the  usual  placid  and  complimentary  course  of  such 
proceedings,  clamoured  for  remission  of  taxation,  reduced 
expenditure,  abolition  of  sinecures,  Upon  this  subject 
the  chief  organ  of  government  thus  expressed  the  opinions 
of  the  wealthier  classes ;  '  Such  numerous  bodies  of  men 
having  been  thrown  out  of  employ,  every  good  man  per- 
ceived the  necessity  of  affording  them  temporary  relief, 
and  the  propriety  of  relieving  the  poor-rates  by  voluntary 
aid,  till  alterative  measures  of  permanent  policy  could  bo 
devised  and  brought  into  action  for  gradually  removing  a 
burthen  that  was  becoming  intolerable.'  According  to 
this  authority,  the  subscriptions  did  not  add  to  the  fund 
for  the  relief  of  distress;  they  were  in  aid  of  the  poor- 
rates,  and  not  in  addition  to  them.  The  poor-rates  in 
1816  were  half  a  million  less  than  in  1814;  the  price  of 
bread  was  higher ;  the  population  was  increased  ;  and  tho 
liupaber  of  quarters  of  wheat  for  which  tho  money  raise4 
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by  poor-rate  could  have  been  exchanged,  was  two  hundred 
and  forty-thousand  quarters  less  in  1816  than  in  1814, 
and  two  hundred  thousand  quarters  less  in  1816  than  in 
1815.  To  put  the  efficienc}'  of  the  poor-rates  upon  the 
same  level  in  1816  as  they  were  in  1814,  by  the  aid  of 
voluntary  subscriptions,  the  committee  of  the  London 
Tavern  ought  to  have  raised  as  much  money  as  would 
have  purchased  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  quarters 
of  wheat,  which  at  the  time  of  this  great  meeting  would 
have  cost  more  than  a  million  sterling.  We  mention 
these  facts,  not  to  make  ourselves  obnoxious  to  the  rejU'oof 
then  levelled  against  the  reformers,  that  they  realised  the 
old  story  of  the  ^ieedy  Knife-grinder  and  the  Friend  of 
Humanity,  but  to  point  out  the  folly  of  deceiving  our 
own  consciences  as  to  the  power  of  alms-giving  to  afford 
adequate  relief  in  great  periods  of  national  distress.  The 
liist  duty  of  the  CHpitnli.vt  is  to  understand  what  are 
the  real  claims  of  labour  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  what  the  amount  of  ass  stance  that  can  be  rendered 
under  extraordinary  contingencies.  it  is  the  duty  of 
government  so  to  shape  its  policy  that  the  necessary  in- 
equalities of  demand  and  supply  shall  not  be  rendered 
more  oppressive  by  false  legislation.  All  contention  for 
interests  of  classes  or  individuals — all  blindness  to  the 
dreadful  calamity  of  an  unemployed,  inadequately  paid, 
starving,  and  therefore  dangerous  population — are  best 
exhibited  in  their  fatal  consequences,  when  it  is  seen  how 
totally  incompetent  is  the  heartiest  exercise  of  private 
benevolence  to  remedy  great  public  suffering.  The 
economical  mistakes  of  such  private  benevolence  would  be 
matters  of  ridicule  if  they  were  not  so  awful  in  their 
delusions.  In  1816,  hand  corn-mills  were  recommended 
for  the  employment  of  the  poor,  to  supersede  the  labour  of 
the  miller ;  and  women  and  even  men  were  actually  em- 
ployed to  shell  beans  in  the  fields,  to  supersede  the  more 
efficient  labour  of  the  thrasher.  Minor  schemes  were 
recommended  in  London,  and  published  to  the  world 
authoritatively,  as  remedies  for  the  absence  of  profitable 
employment.  Of  these  the  most  notable  were  the  making 
of  cordage  out  of  hop-bines  and  weeds ;  the  gathering  of 
rushes  to  manufacture  candles  from  the  grease-pot;  the 
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plaiting  of  baskets  out  of  flags ;  and  the  mixture  of  five- 
balls  out  of  clay  and  cinders,  to  supersede  coals.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  if  these  employments  could  be  found 
profitable  by  the  sale  of  the  articles  produced,  the  regular 
employment  in  rope-making,  or  candle-making,  or  basket- 
making,  or  coal-mining,  would  have  been  diminished. 
Even  the  soup-kitchens,  which  in  1816  were  set  up 
through  the  country,  to  avert  starvation,  had  their  evils. 
The  recipients  of  the  benevolence  were  discontented  with 
its  limited  amount.  At  Glasgow  some  imaginary  insult 
oifered  by  a  doler  of  the  soup  to  the  more  unfortunate  of 
that  large  community,  stung  the  people  to  madness ;  the 
soup-kitchen,  with  its  coppers  and  ladles,  was  destroyed ; 
the  out  1  age  swelled  to  riot ;  the  militar}^  were  called  in ; 
and  for  two  days  the  populous  city  was  exposed  to  a 
contest  between  the  soldiers  and  the  mob.  At  Dundee 
the  people  relieved  themselves  in  the  old  summary  way 
of  plunder ;  a  hundred  shops  were  ransacked. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Parliamentary  Eeform — Writings  of  Cobbett— Hampden  Cluba — 
Spenceans — Address  of  the  City — Real  Dangers. 

Lord  Bacon,  discoursing  of  the  second  cause  of  sedition — 
'  discontentments '—  says ;  '  There  is  in  every  state,  as  we 
know,  two  portions  of  subjects,  the  noblesse  and  the 
commonalty.  V\  hen  one  of  these  is  discontent,  the  danger 
is  not  great;  for  common  people  are  of  slow  motion,  if 
they  be  not  excited  by  the  greater  sort;  and  the  greater 
sort  are  of  small  strength,  except  the  multitude  be  apt 
and  ready  to  move  of  themselves.'  We  at  once  perceive 
that  the  experience  of  Lord  Bacon  was  limited  to  a  totally 
different  state  of  society  than  that  of  modern  England. 
On  one  hand  was  '  the  noblesse,'  '  the  greater  sort ' — the 
makers  of  laws,  the  exclusive  possessors  of  power;  on 
the  other,  '  the  commonalty,'  '  the  common  people,'  '  the 
multitude' — strong  in  union,  feeble  in  individuality.  It 
required  a  century  and  a.  half  to  constitute  an  efficient 
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third  class — tlie  middle  class — the  bourgeoisie  of  the  French. 
The  commonalty  was  then  cut  into  two  sections — the 
most  influential  of  the  two  standinoj  between  the  higher 
class  and  the  lower  class.  The  term  'lower  class,'  or 
'  lower  classes,'  is  gone  out  of  use.  The  term  is  thought 
not  complimentary  to  the  democracy,  and  so  we  say  '  the 
working-class,'  which  is  less  precise,  and  conveys  false 
notions.  The  union  which  Lord  Bacon  exhibited  as  the 
most  fearful  to  the  sovereign  power,  was  that  which 
sprang  from  the  common  discontent  of  the  nobles  and  the 
people.  A  monarch,  according  to  the  great  imaginative 
philosopher,  should  be  the  Jupiter  whom  Pallas  counselled 
to  call  Briareus,  with  his  hundred  arms,  to  his  aid.  Sure 
of  the  good-will  of  the  common  people,  he  was  safe.  We 
see  how  all  this  consists  with  the  government  of  the 
Tudois  and  the  first  Stuart ;  how  strictly  it  represents  the 
attributes  of  an  imperfect  civilization ;  how  much  re- 
mained to  be  developed  before  the  more  favoured  of 
fortune,  the  more  comjolete  in  education  and  intelligence 
of  '  the  commonalty,'  could  be  raised  up  into  a  new  class. 
The  far  grander  problem  of  the  full  development  of  the 
class  lowest  in  point  of  wealth  and  power — of  the  class 
highest  in  point  of  numbers — of  the  most  truly  important 
class  with  reference  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  modern 
societies — this  problem  is  little  advanced  toward  solution 
in  our  own  day.  It  scarcely  formed  an  element  in  the 
hctbitual  consideration  of  a  legislator  thirty  years  ago. 
And  yet  the  agitation  of  this  class  convulsed  our  whole 
social  system  at  that  period.  Those  struggles  weie,  in 
truth,  the  first  mov-'ng  forces  of  the  great  changes  which 
have  since  taken  place  in  the  political  position  of  the  class 
next  above  the  masses ;  and,  as  a  natural  consec^uence, 
indirectly  in  their  own  position. 

Up  to  the  close  of  1816,  the  spirit  of  parliamentary 
reform  was  seldom  evoked  in  the  British  parliament. 
AVhen  the  spirit  was  occasionally  raised,  upon  the  pre- 
sentation of  some  stra}^  petition,  it  had  no  alarms  for  the 
most  timid,  and  very  few  consolations  for  the  most  ardent. 
It  was  a  good  quiet  spirit  '  in  the  cellarage ' — an  '  old 
mole  ' — that  called  out,  in  antiquated  phrase,  about  Magna 
Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights ;  and  the  House  of  Commons 
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listened  as  to  some  gabble  wbich  concerned  it  not,  and 
went  on  Avitli  its  proper  work  of  Whig  and  Tory  fence, 
conducted  upon  the  most  approved  principles  of  the  fiist 
masters  of  the  science.  But  the  '  worthy  pioneer '  got 
above  ground  in  1816,  and,  when  he  was  fairly  loosened  to 
the  open  sky,  he  was  not  quite  so  tame,  and  innocent,  and 
stupid  a  spirit  as  his  ordinary  supporters  and  his  syste- 
matic revilers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  believing  him  to  be. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  not  generally  popular  in 
1816.  We  have  better  evidence  for  the  fact  tban  that  of 
the  pamphleteering  or  oratorical  champions  of  reform. 
Mr.  Hallam,  a  calm,  constitutional  Whig  of  that  day, 
rejoices  over  the  defeat  of  the  ministry  on  the  property- 
tax,  chiefly  because  that  decision  had  removed  '  the  danger 
of  increasing  the  odium  under  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons already  labours  among  a  large  class  of  people,  by  so 
decidedly  resisting  the  wishes  of  the  nation.'  And  yet  the 
call  for  parliamentary  reform  ^eems  to  have  made  itself 
very  feel>ly  heard  in  the  Lower  House  at  this  period. 
A\  ith  the  exception  of  some  four  or  five  petitions  that 
])ioduced  very  slight  discussion,  it  would  scarcely  be 
thought,  from  an  inspection  of  the  parliamentary  debates, 
that  such  a  question  agitated  any  part  of  the  nation  at  all. 
On  one  occasion,  in  June,  some  members  spoke  very  briefly 
upon  the  subject.  One  complained  of  the  apathy  M'ith 
which  the  question  was  regarded  in  England;  another 
(Mr.  Brougham)  mentioned  the  cause  as  '  opposed  b}^  some, 
deserted  by  others,  and  espoused  by  persons  whose  conduct 
excited  no  small  degree  of  disgust  out  of  doors.'  But  from 
this  time  the  name  of  parliamentary  reform  became,  for 
the  most  part,  a  name  of  terror  to  the  government — to  the 
elevated  by  rank  and  wealth — to  the  most  influential  of 
the  middle  classes.  It  became  fearful  from  the  causes 
A\hich  would  have  made  it  cotitem{)tible  in  ordinary  times. 
It  was  'espoused  by  persons  whose  conduct  excited  no 
small  degree  of  disgust  out  of  doors.'  It  passed  away  from 
the  patronage  of  a  few  aristcx;ra.tic  lovers  of  popularity,  to 
be  advocated  by  writers  of  '  twopenny  trash,'  and  to  be 
discussed  and  organised  by  '  Hampden  Clubs '  of  hunger- 
'in^philanthro[)ists  and  unemployed  'weaver-boys.' 

Let  us' hear  tlie  evidence  upon  this  matter  of  a  remark- 
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ahle  man— a  man  of  real  native  talent,  and,  like  a  very 
large  number  of  his  class,  of  honest  intentions  : 

'At  this  time  [1816]  the  writings  of  ^Yiiliam  Cobbett 
suddenly  became  of  great  authority ;  they  were  read  on 
nearly  every  cottage  hearth  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  South  Lancashire,  in  those  of  Leicester,  DerV)y,  and 
Nottingham ;  also  in  many  of  the  Scottish  manufacturing 
towns.  Their  influence  was  speedily  visible  ;  he  directed 
his  readers  to  the  true  cause  of  their  sufferings — mis- 
government;  and  to  its  proper  corrective  — parliamentary 
refoim.  Eiots  soon  became  scarce,  and  from  that  time 
they  have  never  obtained  their  ancient  vogue  with  the 
labourers  of  this  country. 

*  Let  us  not  descend  to  be  unjust.  Let  us  not  withhold 
the  homage  which,  with  all  the  faults  of  William  Cobbett, 
is  still  due  to  his  great  name. 

'  Instead  of  riots  and  destruction  of  property,  Hampden 
flubs  were  now  established  in  many  of  our  large  towns, 
and  the  villages  and  districts  around  them;  Cobbett'a 
books  were  j)rinted  in  a  cheap  form ;  the  labourers  read 
them,  and  thenceforward  became  deliberate  and  systematic 
in  their  proceedings.  Kor  were  theie  wanting  men  of 
their  own  class  to  encourage  and  direct  the  new  converts ; 
the  Sunday-schools  of  the  preceding  thirty  years  had  pro- 
duced many  working-men  of  sufficient  talent  to  become 
readers,  writers,  and  speakers  in  the  village  meetings  for 
parliamentary  reform ;  some  also  were  found  to  possess  a 
rude  poetic  talent,  which  rendered  their  effusions  popular, 
and  bestowed  an  additional  charm  on  their  a:ssemblages ; 
and  by  such  various  means,  anxious  listeners  at  first,  and 
then  zealous  proselytes,  were  drawn  from  the  cottages  of 
quiet  nooks  and  dingles,  to  the  weekly  readings  and  dis- 
cussions of  the  Hampden  Clubs.' 

Cobbett  himself,  on  the  21st  December  1816,  wrote  as 
follows : 

'  'I'he  countr)-,  instead  of  being  disturbed,  as  the  truly 
seditious  wi iters  on  the  side  of  corruption  would  fain 
make  us  believe;  instead  of  being  "irritated"  by  the 
agitation  of  the  question  of  reform,  is  kept  by  the  hope 
which  reform  holds  out  to  it,  in  a  state  of  ^t^|\|ijiil5jg^^, 
wholly  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  w^'^ 
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similar  pressure  of  suffering.  Of  this  fact  the  sad  scenes 
at  Dundee  are  a  strong  and  remarkable  instance.  At  the 
great  and  populous  towns  of  Norwich,  Manchester,  Paisle}^ 
Glasgow,  VVigan,  Bolton,  Liverpool,  and  many,  many 
others,  where  the  people  are  suffering  in  a  degree  that 
makes  the  heart  sick  within  one  to  think  of,  they  have 
had  their  meetings  to  petition  for  reform ;  they  have 
agreed  on  petitions ;  hope  has  been  left  in  their  bosoms , 
they  have  been  inspired  with  patience  and  fortitude  ;  and 
all  is  tranquil.  But,  at  Dundee,  where  a  partial  meeting 
had  been  held  early  in  November,  and  where  a  gentleman 
who  moved  for  reform  had  been  borne  down,  there  violence 
has  broken  forth,  houses  have  been  plundered,  and  property 
and  life  exposed  to  all  sort  of  perils,  and  this,  too,  amcmgst 
the  sober,  the  sedate,  the  reflecting,  the  prudent,  the  moral 
people  of  Scotland.' 

The  writings  of  William  Cobbett,  at  this  critical  period, 
are  certainly  amongst  the  most  valuable  of  the  materials 
for  a  correct  view  of  the  disturbing  elements  of  our  social 
system,  and  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  sub- 
sequent repressive  policy  of  the  government.  Up  to  the 
2nd  November  1816,  Cobbett's  Weekly  Political  Register 
was  a  publication,  not  addressed  to  the  '  cottage  hearth,'  but 
to  persons  who  could  afford  to  pay  a  shilling  and  a  half- 
penny weekly,  for  a  single  octavo  stamped  sheet,  printed 
in  open  type.  His  writings,  singularly  clear  and  argu- 
mentative, strong  in  personalities,  earnest,  bold,  never 
halting  between  two  opinions,  powerful  beyond  all  anony- 
mous writing  from  their  rare  individuality,  would  have 
commanded  an  extensive  influence  under  any  form  of 
publication.  But  on  the  2nd  November,  when  the  entire 
sheet  was  devoted  to  an  address  '  To  the  Journeymen  and 
IjaVjourers  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,'  Cobbett 
added  this  announcement :  '  This  address,  printed  upon 
an  open  sheet,  will  })e  sold  by  the  publisher  at  2d.  each, 
and  for  12;?.  ijd.  a  hundred,  if  a  hundred  are  taken  together.' 
On  the  IGth  NovemV)er,  he  wrote  thus:  'The  Register^ 
No.  18,  which  was  reprinted  on  an  open  sheet,  to  be  sold 
for  2d.  by  retail,  having  been  found  to  bo  very  useful,  it 
is  my  intention  to  continue  that  mode  of  proceeding  until 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  or  perhaps  until  the  reform 
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shall  have  actually  taken  place Now,  events  are 

pressing  upon  us  so  fast,  that  my  Register,  loaded  with 
more  than  half  its  amount  in  stamp,  and  other  expenses 
incidental  to  the  stamp,  does  not  move  about  sufficiently 
swift  to  do  all  the  good  that  it  might  do.  I  have  therefore 
resolved  to  make  it  move  swifter.'  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  stamped  Begister  was  '  read  in  meetings  of  people  in 
many  towns,  and  one  copy  was  thus  made  to  convey  in- 
formation to  scores  of  persons ;  but  that  he  finds,  in 
public-houses,  '  the  landlords  have  objected  to  meetings 
for  reading  the  Begister  being  held  at  their  houses,  for 
fear  they  should  lose  their  licences.'  He  accordingly 
prints  the  twopenny  Begister.  We  see,  therefore,  why,  at 
the  end  of  1816,  '  the  writings  of  William  Cobbett  suddenly 
became  of  great  authority,  and  were  read  on  nearly  every 
cottage  hearth  in  the  mrinufacturing  districts.'  Never 
before  had  any  single  writer  in  England  wielded  such  a 
power.  The  success  of  this  experiment  upon  the  influence 
to  be  produced  by  cheap  publications  was  such  as  to  lead 
him  to  reprint  some  of  the  more  exciting  of  his  previous 
Begisters.  That  they  gave  the  discontent  of  the  labouring 
classes  a  new  direction,  cannot  be  doubted ;  that  they  did 
much  to  repress  riot  and  outrage,  may  fairly  be  conceded. 
His  '  Letter  to  the  Luddites,'  on  the  30th  November,  is  a 
mastei-piece  of  reasoning  against  the  ignorant  hostility  to 
machinery,  and  must  have  been  far  more  efiectual  than  a 
regiment  of  dragoons.  But  that  they  were  scattering  the 
seeds  of  a  greater  danger  than  the  outrage  and  plunder  of 
infuriated  mobs  cannot  be  denied.  Their  object  was 
suddenly  to  raise  up  the  great  masses  of  labourers  and 
mechanics  into  active  politicians ;  to  render  the  most 
impatient  and  uncontrollable  materials  of  our  social  system 
the  most  pre])onderating — hitherto  as  powerless  alone  as 
the  '  commonalty '  of  Bacon,  without  the  leading  of  the 
'  greater  sort.'  The  danger  was  evident ;  the  means  of 
repression  were  not  so  clear.  The  effect  of  Cobbett's 
writings  may  be  estimated  by  the  violence  of  his  oppo- 
nents, as  well  as  the  admiration  of  his  disciples.  From 
the  date  of  his  twopenny  Begisters  he  was  .stigmatised  as  a 
'  firebrand,'  '  a  convicted  incendiary.'  '  Why  is  it  that 
this  convicted  incendiary,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp, 
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are  permitted,  week  after  week,  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
rebellion,  insulting  the  government,  and  defying  the  laws 
of  the  country?  ....  We  have  laws  to  prevent  the 
exposure  of  unwholesome  meat  in  our  markets,  and  the 
mixture  of  deleterious  drugs  in  beer.  We  have  laws  also 
against  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  exciting 
discontent  and  disaffection ;  why  are  not  these  laws 
rendered  effectual,  and  enforced  as  well  as  the  former?' 
The  answer  is  very  obvious.  The  laws,  as  they  stood  at 
the  end  of  1816,  when  this  was  written,  could  not  touch 
William  Cobbett.  He  knew  well  how  to  manage  his 
strength.  He  risked  no  libels.  He  dealt  with  general 
subjects.  He  called  upon  the  people  to  assemble  and  to 
petition.  He  exhorted  the  people  against  the  use  of  force. 
He  sowed  the  dragon's  teeth,  it  is  true,  but  they  did  not 
rise  up  as  armed  men.  They  rose  up  in  the  far  more 
dangerous  apparition  of  the  masses,  without  propert}^ 
without  education,  without  leaders  of  any  weight  or 
responsibility,  demanding  the  supreme  legislative  power 
— the  power  of  universal  suffrage.  The  idea  ceased  to  be 
a  theory — it  became  a  tremendous  reality. 

In  the  report  of  the  secret  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  presented  on  the  19th  February  1817,  the 
Hampden  Clubs  are  thus  described  : 

'  The  first  thing  which  has  here  forced  itself  upon  their 
observation  is  the  widely  diffused  ramification  of  a  S3^stem 
of  clubs,  associated  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  parlia- 
mentar}"  reform,  upon  the  most  extended  principle  of 
universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments.  These  clubs 
in  general  designate  themselves  by  the  same  name  of 
Hampden  Clubs.  On  the  professed  object  of  their  institu- 
tion, they  ap[)ear  to  be  in  communication  and  connection 
with  the  club  of  that  name  in  London. 

'  It  appears  to  l)e  part  of  the  system  of  these  clubs  to 
promote  an  extension  of  clubs  of  the  same  name  and 
nature,  s*o  widely  as,  if  possible,  to  include  every  village 
in  the  kingdom.  'J"he  leading  members  are  a<tive  in  tlie 
circulation  of  publications  likely  to  promote  their  object. 
Petitions,  ready  prepared,  have  been  sent  down  from 
the  metropolis  to  all  societies  in  the  country  disposed 
to    receive    them.      The    communication    between    these 
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clubs  takes  place  by  the  mission  of  delegates ;  delegates 
from  these  clubs  in  the  country  1  ave  assembled  in 
London,  and  are  expected  to  assemble  again  early  in 
March.  Whatever  may  be  the  real  objects  of  the.se  clubs 
in  general,  your  committee  have  no  hesitation  in  stating, 
from  information  on  ^vhich  they  place  full  reliance,  that 
in  far  the  greater  number  of  them,  and  particularly  in 
those  which  are  established  in  the  great  manufacturing 
districts  of  Lancasliiie,  Leicestershire,  Kottinghamf^hire, 
and  Derbysliire,  and  which  are  composed  of  the  lower  order 
of  artisans,  nothing  short  of  a  revolution  is  the  object  ex- 
pected and  avowed.' 

The  clear  and  honest  testimony  of  Samuel  Bamford 
shows  that,  in  this  early  period  of  their  history,  the 
Hampden  Clubs  limited  their  object  to  the  attainment  of 
parliamentary  reform — a  sweeping  reform,  indeed,  but  not 
what  is  understood  by  the  term  'revolution.'  Bamford 
was  secretary  to  one  of  these  clubs  established  at  Middleton 
in  1816.  The  members  contributed  each  a  penny  a  week  ; 
their  numbers  increased;  and  they  held  their  meetings  in  a 
chapel  which  had  been  previously  occupied  by  a  society  of 
Methodists.  They  were  called  'reformers' — not  radical 
reformers,  but  simply  reformers.  IMeetings  of  delegates 
from  other  districts  were  held  in  this  chapel ;  and  on  the 
16th  December  1816,  they  resolved  to  send  out  missionaries 
to  disseminate  the  principles  of  reform.  On  the  1st  of 
January  1817,  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  twenty-one 
petitioning  bodies  was  held  at  the  Middleton  Chapel, 
when  resolutions  were  passed,  declaratory  of  the  right  of 
every  male,  above  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  who  paid 
taxes,  to  vote  for  tlie  election  of  members  of  parliament, 
and  that  parliamen's  should  be  elected  annually.  '  6uch,' 
he  adds,  '  were  the  moderate  views  and  wishes  of  the  re- 
formers of  those  days,  as  compared  with  the  present.  .  .  . 
Some  of  the  nostrum-mongers  of  the  present  day  would 
have  been  made  short  work  of  by  the  reformers  of  that 
time ;  they  would  not  have  been  tolerated  for  more  than 
one  speech,  but  handed  over  to  the  civil  power.  It  was 
not  until  we  became  infested  by  spies,  incendiaries,  and 
their  dupes — distracting,  misleading,  and  betraying—  that 
physical  force  was  mentioned  amongst  us.     After   that^ 
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our  moral  power  waned ;  and  what  we  gained  by  the 
accession  of  demagogues,  we  lost  by  their  criminal  violence 
and  the  estrangement  of  real  friends.'  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  in  Scotland,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the 
proceedings  of  reform  clubs — that  is,  in  December  1816  — 
the  mode  in  which  large  masses  of  men  ordinarily  look  for 
the  accomplishment  of  political  changes  was  not  so  cau- 
tiously kept  out  of  view.  In  the  proceedings  in  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary,  in  Edinburgh,  early  in  1817,  against 
two  persons  for  administering  unlawful  oaths,  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  members  of  these  reform  clubs  was  shown  to 
run  thus :  '  I  do  voluntarily  swear  that  I  will  persevere 
171  my  endeavouring  to  form  a  brotherhood  of  affection 
amongst  Britons  of  every  description,  who  are  considered 
worthy  of  confidence ;  and  that  I  will  persevere  in  my 
endeavours  to  obtain  for  all  the  people  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  not  disqualified  by  crimes  or  insanity,  the 
elective  franchise,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  with  free  and 
equal  representation  and  annual  parliaments;  and  that  I 
will  support  the  same  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  either  by 
moral  or  physical  strength,  as  the  case  may  require  :  and  I  do 
further  swear,  that  neither  hopes,  fears,  rewards,  nor 
punishments,  shall  induce  me  to  inform  on,  or  give  evi- 
dence against,  any  member  or  members,  collectively  or 
individually,  for  any  act  or  expression  done  or  made,  in  or 
out,  in  this  or  similar  societies,  under  the  punishment  of 
death,  to  be  inflicted  on  me  by  any  member  or  members 
of  such  societies.' 

Of  tlie  Hampden  Club  of  London,  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
was  the  chairman.  Vanity,  as  well  as  misery,  '  makes  a 
man  acquainted  with  strange  bed-fellows.'  Bamford,  at 
the  beginning  of  1817,  came  to  London  as  a  delegate  from 
the  Middle  ton  Club,  to  attend  a  great  meeting  of  delegates 
to  be  assembled  in  London.  The  Crown  and  Anchor 
Tavern  was  the  scene  of  these  deliberations.  There  was 
Major  Gartwright  in  the  chair — a  placid  enthusiast, 
sincere  in  his  belief  that  unmingled  good  would  be  the 
result  of  the  great  experiment  which  he  had  so  long  ad- 
vocated. His  chief  supporters  were  Cobbett,  with  his 
shrewd  self-possession  and  '  bant^'ring  jollity  ; '  and  Hunt — 
•orator  Hunt,'  as  he  was  called — the  incarnation  of  au 
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empty,  blustering,  restless,  ignorant,  and  selfish  dema- 
gogue. The  great  baronet  was  absent,  and  his  absence 
provoked  no  little  comment.  But  he  was  accessible  in 
his  own  mansion ;  and  the  hard-handed  delegates  had  an 
interview  with  this  '  imp  of  fame,'  in  his  dressing-gown 
and  white  cotton  stockings,  hanging  about  his  long  spare 
legs,  with  a  'manner  dignified  and  civilly  familiar;  sub- 
mitting to,  rather  than  seeking  conversation  with,  men 
of  our  class.'  Samuel  Bamford  was  awe-struck  by  the 
passionate  bellowing  of  Hunt,  frozen  by  the  proud  con- 
descension of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  but  charmed  by  the  un- 
affected cordiality  of  Lord  Cochrane.  These  were  the  chief 
actors  in  the  procession  scenes  of  the  popular  drama  that 
was  then  under  rehearsal.  Other  and  more  important  parts 
were  filled  quite  as  appropriately.  The  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  a  poor  delegate  weaver,  who  saw  the  secret  work- 
ings of  this  drama,  are  as  much  matter  of  real  history  as 
the  debates  of  senators  and  the  reports  of  ^'^ecret  com- 
mittees ;  '  Several  times  I  attended  meetings  of  trades' 
clubs,  and  other  public  assemblages  of  the  woi  king-men. 
'i'hey  would  generally  be  found  in  a  large  room,  an  ele- 
vated seat  being  placed  for  the  chairman.  On  first  open- 
ing the  door,  the  place  seemed  dimmed  by  a  sufi"ocating 
vapour  of  tobacco,  curling  from  the  cups  of  long  pipes, 
and  issuing  from  the  months  of  the  smokers,  in  clouds  of 
abominable  odour,  like  nothing  in  the  world  more  than  one 
of  the  unclean  fogs  of  their  streets  ;  though  the  latter  were 
certainly  less  offensive,  and  probably  less  hurtful.  Every 
man  would  have  his  half-pint  of  porter  before  him ;  many 
would  be  speaking  at  once,  and  the  hum  and  confusion 
would  be  such  as  gave  an  idea  of  there  being  more  talkers 
than  thinkers — more  speakers  than  listeners.  Presently, 
"  Order  !  "  would  be  called,  and  comparative  silence  would 
ensue ;  a  speaker,  stranger  or  citizen,  would  be  announced 
with  much  c-ourtes}'  and  compliment ;  "  Hear,  hear,  hear  !  " 
would  follow,  with  clapping  of  hands,  and  knocking  of 
knuckles  on  the  tables  till  the  half-pints  danced ;  then  a 
speech,  with  compliments  to  some  brother  orator  or 
popular  statesman ;  next  a  resolution  in  favour  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  a  speech  to  second  it  an  amendment 
on  some  minor  point  would  follow ;  a  seconding  of  that ; 
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a  breach  of  oi-der  by  some  individual  of  warm  tempera- 
ment :  lialf-a-dozen  would  rise  to  set  him  right ;  a  dozen 
to  put  them  down ;  and  the  vociferation  and  gesticulation 
would  become  loud  and  confounding.  The  door  opens, 
and  two  persons  of  middle  stature  enter ;  the  uproar  is 
changed  to  applause,  and  a  round  of  huzzas  welcome  the 
new-comers.  A  stranger  like  myself  inquiring  who  is  he, 
the  foremost  and  better  dressed  one  "^  would  be  answered  ; 
"  That  gentleman  is  Mr.  Watson  the  eldec,  who  was  lately 
charged  with  high  treason,  and  is  now  under  bail  to 
answer  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanour  in  consequence 
of  his  connection  with  the  late  meeting  in  Spa-fields." 
The  person  spoken  of  would  be  supposed  to  be  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  with  som.ewhat  of  a  polish  in  his  gait  and 
manner,  and  a  degree  rf  respectability  and  neatness  in  his 
dress.  He  was  educated  for  a  genteel  profession,  that  of 
a  surgeon ;  had  practised  it,  and  had  in  consequence 
moved  m  a  sphere  more  high  than  his  present  one.  He 
had  probably  a  better  heart  than  head;  the  latter  had 
failed  to  bear  him  up  in  his  station,  and  the  ardour  of  the 
former  had  just  before  hurried  him  into  transactions  from 
the  consequences  of  which  he  has  not  yet  escaped.  His 
son  at  this  time  was  concealed  in  London,  a  large  reward 
having  been  offered  for  his  apprehension.  The  other  man 
was  Preston,  a  co-operator  with  Watson,  Hooper,  and 
others  in  late  riots.  He  was  about  middle  age ;  of  ordinary 
appearance,  dressed  as  an  operative,  and  walked  with  the 
lielp  of  a  stick.  I  could  not  but  entertain  a  slightful 
opinion  of  the  intellect  and  trustworthiness  of  these  two 
men,  when,  on  a  morning  or  two  afterwards,  at  bieakfast 
with  me  and  Mitchell,  they  narrated  with  seeming  pride 
and  satisfaction  their  several  parts  during  the  riots. 
Preston  had  mounted  a  wall  of  the  Tower,  and  sumrncmed 
the  guard  to  surrender.  The  men  gazed  at  him —laughed ; 
no  one  fired  a  shot— and  soon  after  he  fell  down,  or  was 
pulled  otf  .by  his  companions,  who  thought,  no  doubt,  he 
had  acted  fool  long  enough.' 

The  'late  meeting  at  Spa-fields'  here  alluded  to — the 
leaders  of  that  meeting  who  loomed  upon  the  Middleton 
delegate  out  of  the  reeking  tobacco  fog  of  a  low  tavern — 
were  destined  to  becomo  of  historical  importanco.      The 
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general  liberties  of  the  country  were  suspended,  chiefly 
through  dread  of  the  conspiracies  of  such  men  as  the 
surgeon  '  with  somewhat  of  a  polish  in  his  gait  and 
manner,'  and  the  operative  who  '  walked  with  the  help  of 
a  stick.' 

The  surgeon  and  the  operative  were  lead'ng  members 
of  a  society  called  the  '  Spencean  Philanthropists.'  They 
derived  their  name  from  that  of  a  Mr.  Spence,  a  school- 
master in  ^  orkshire,  who  had  conceived  a  plan  for  making 
the  nation  happy,  by  causing  all  the  lands  of  the  country 
to  become  the  property  of  the  state,  which  state  should 
divide  all  the  produce  for  the  support  of  the  i>eop]e.  The 
schoolmaster  was  an  honest  enthusiast,  who  fearlessly 
submitted  his  plan  to  the  consideration  of  all  lovers  of 
their  species,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  be  prosecuted  for 
its  promulgation  in  1800.  In  1816,  '  Spence's  Plan'  was 
revived,  and  the  Society  of  Spencean  Philanthropists  was 
instituted,  who  held  '  sectional  meetings,'  and  discussed 
*  subjects  calculated  to  enlighten  the  human  understand- 
ing.' This  great  school  of  philosophy  had  its  separate 
academies,  as  London  was  duly  informed  by  various 
announcements,  at  '  the  Cock  in  Grafton  Street,  Soho ; ' 
and  '  the  Mulberry  Tree,  Moorfields ; '  and  '  the  Nag's 
Head,  Carnaby  Market;'  and  'No.  8,  Lumber  Street, 
Borough.'  At  these  temples  of  benevolence  wheie  'every 
indiA^dual  is  admitted,  free  of  expense,  who  will  conduct 
himself  with  decorum,'  it  is  not  unlikely  that  sonie 
esoteiic  doctrines  were  canvassed,  such  as,  that  '  it  whs  an 
easy  matter  to  upset  government,  if  handled  in  a  proper 
manner.'  The  committee  of  the  Spenceans  openly  meddled 
with  sundry  grave  questions  besides  that  of  a  community 
in  land ;  and  amongst  other  notable  projects,  petitioned 
parliament  to  do  away  with  machinery.  They  had  not 
advanced  to  the  more  recondite  knowledge  of  the  St. 
Simoniens  of  France,  nor  to  that  of  the  disciples  of  '  the 
new  social  system,'  as  expounded  by  M.  Louis  Blanc. 
But  they  had  many  very  pretty  theories,  all  founded  upon 
the  breaking  up  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  individual 
property ;  which  theories  are  sometimes  produced  by  the 
philanthropists  of  our  own  day  as  prodigious  discoveries 
Amongst  these  otherwise  harmless  fanatics  some  dangerous 
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men  had  established  themselves — snch  as  Thistlewood, 
who  subsequently  paid  the  penaltj^  of  five  years  of 
maniacal  plotting;;  and  some,  also,  who  were  clearly  in 
communicaticm  with  the  police,  and  hounded  on  the  weak 
disciples  of  the  Cock  in  Grafton  Street,  and  the  Mulberry 
Tree  in  Moorfields.  to  acts  of  more  real  danger  to  them- 
selves than  to  the  public  safety.  If  we  are  to  believe 
the  chief  evidence  in  these  transactions — John  Castle,  a 
man  of  the  most  disreputable  character,  who  became  a 
witness  against  the  leading  Spencean  Philanthropists — 
they  had  murderous  designs  of  sharp  machines  for  destroy- 
ing cavalry,  and  plans  for  suifocating  quiet  soldiers  in 
their  barracks,  destroying  them  as  boys  burn  wasps' 
nests ;  and  schemes  for  taking  the  Tower,  and  barricading 
London  Bridge,  to  prevent  the  artilleiy  coming  from 
Woolwich.  And  there  were  to  be  five  commanders  to 
eifect  all  these  great  movements  of  strategy — Mr.  Thistle- 
wood,  Mr.  Watson  the  elder,  and  Mr.  Watson  the  younger, 
Mr.  Castle,  and  Mr.  Preston,  who  came  the  last  in  dignity, 
'because  he  was  lame.'  And  then  there  was  to  be  a 
committee  of  public  safety,  who  were  to  be  called  together 
after  the  soldieis  were  subdued —twenty-four  good  and 
true  men — amongst  whom  were  '  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the 
lord  mayor  [Alderman  Wood],  Lord  Cochrane,  Mr.  Hunt, 
Major  Cartwright,  Gale  Jones,  Roger  O'Connor,  one  Squire 
Fawkes  of  Barnbnry  Grange  in  Yorkshire,  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Sam  Brookes,  Thompson  on  Holborn  Hill,  the 
two  Evanses,  \\  atson,  and  Thistlewood.'  And  then  they 
calculated  at  what  amount  of  public  expence  they  could 
buy  the  soldiers,  by  giving  them  each  a  hundred  guineas; 
and  upon  an  accurate  computation,  it  was  found  that  the 
purchase-money  would  be  '  somewhere  about  two  millions, 
which  would  he  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  national 
debt,  which  would  be  wiped  off.'  With  this  preparation, 
if  we  may  believe  the  very  questionable  evidence  of  Mr. 
Castle,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Spa-fields,  on  the  15th 
November.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  district  known  as 
Spa-fields,  now  covered  with  dwellings  of  industry  and 
comfortable  residences  of  the  middle  classes,  was  a  large 
unenclosed  space ;  and  a  public-hou^e  was  there,  called  by 
the  mysterious  name  of  Merlin's  Cave;    and    Mr.  Hunt 
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came  in  a  chariot  with  the  Watsons,  and  harangued  a 
mob  from  the  chariot-roof,  attended  with  a  flag  and 
cockades,  and  '  everything  handsome.'  And  after  adjourn- 
ing the  meeting  for  a  fortnight,  Mr.  Hunt  and  the  chariot 
went  away,  drawn  b}^  the  mob ;  and  the  mob  running  the 
chariot  against  a  wall,  they  all  got  out  and  walked.  So 
innocently  passed  the  first  Sjja-fields  meeting — innocently, 
save  that  at  a  dinner  at  Mr.  Hunt's  hotel  in  Bouverie 
Street,  where,  as  he  represented  the  matter,  the  Philan- 
thropists thrust  themselves  upon  him  very  much  against 
his  will — the  betrayer  Castle  gave  a  toast,  which  is  too 
infamous  to  be  repeated  here,  and  was  threatened  to  be 
turned  out  of  the  room,  but  quietly  remained,  and  went 
into  what  was  described  as  '  a  fox-sleep.' 

But  the  2nd  December,  the  day  to  which  the  first 
meeting  was  adjourned,  closed  not  so  peaceably.  Mr. 
Hunt  came  to  town  from  Essex  in  his  tandem,  and,  as  he 
passed  along  Cheapside,  at  '  twenty  minutes  to  one  o'clock,' 
he  was  stopped  by  Mr.  Castle,  who  was  moving  along 
with  a  considerable  crowd  ;  and  the  worthy  man  told  him 
that  the  meeting  had  been  broken  up  two  hours,  and  they 
were  going  to  the  Tower,  which  had  been  in  their 
possession  for  an  hour.  The  country  squire,  to  whom 
'  the  boisterous  hallooing  of  multitudes  was  more  pleasing 
than  the  chinkling  of  the  plough-traces,  the  bleating  of 
lambs,  or  the  song  of  the  nightingale' — in  these  terms 
Cobbett  defended  his  friend  for  his  aspirations  after  mob 
popularity — was  not  weak  enough  to  believe  the  tempter; 
and  his  tandem  went  on  safely  to  Spa-fields,  where  the 
greatest  number  of  people  were  collected  together  that  he 
had  ever  beheld.  But  more  active  reformers  were  in 
Spa-fields  before  Mr.  Hunt.  The  Spencean  Philanthropists 
had  provided  a  waggon  for  their  own  operations,  and 
arrived  on  the  ground  considerably  before  the  appointed 
hour  of  meeting,  with  banners  and  inscriptions,  one  of 
which  was  :  '  The  brave  soldiers  are  our  friends.'  These 
men  also  brought  arais  and  ammunition,  which  they 
deposited  in  their  waggon.  Mr.  Watson  the  elder  com- 
menced a  sufficiently  violent  address,  and  then  his  son 
followed  him.  The  young  madman,  after  declaiming 
against  the  uselessness  of  petition,  cried  out :    *  If  they 
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will  not  give  us  what  we  want,  shall  we  not  take  it? 
Are  you  willing  to  take  it  ?  V\  ill  you  go  and  take  it , 
If  I  jump  down  amongst  you,  will  you  come  and  take  it? 
Will  you  follow  me?'  And  as  at  every  question  the 
encouiaj^ing  '  Yes '  became  louder  and  louder,  and  put 
down  the  dissentient  '  No,'  he  jumped  from  the  waggon, 
seized  a  tri-coJoured  flag,  and  away  rushed  the  mob  to 
take  the  Tower.  Two  resolute  men,  the  chief-clerk  of 
Bow  Street  and  a  Bow  Street  officer,  had  the  boldness  to 
attack  this  mob,  and  destroyed  one  of  their  banners  with- 
out any  injury  to  themselves.  The  work  of  mischief 
necessarily  went  on.  The  young  fanatic  led  his  followers 
to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Beckwith,  a  gunsmith  on  Snow  Hill ; 
and,  rushing  in,  demanded  arms.  A  gentleman  in  the 
shop  remonstrated  with  him,  and,  without  any  pause,  was 
immediately  shot  by  him.  Instantly,  some  compunction 
seems  to  have  come  over  this  furious  leader,  and  he  offered 
to  examine  the  wounded  man,  saying  he  was  himself  a 
surgeon.  The  assassin  was  secured ;  but  the  mob,  who 
destroj'ed  and  plundered  the  shop,  soon  released  him,  and 
proceeded  along  Cheapside,  where  they  fired  their  recently 
acquired  arms,  like  children  with  a  new  plaything.  They 
marched  through  tlie  L'oyal  Exchange,  where  they  were 
met  by  the  lord  mayor,  and  several  were  secured.  The 
city  magistrates  on  this  occ  tsion  behaved  with  a  firmness 
which  admirably  contrasted  with  the  pusillanimity  of 
their  predecessors  in  the  riots  of  1780.  The  courage  of 
the  lord  mayor  and  of  Sir  James  Shaw  is  worthy  of 
honourable  record ;  and  it  show  snot  only  the  insignificancy 
of  the  so-called  conspiracy,  its  want  of  coherence  and  of 
plan,  but  the  real  power  of  virtue  in  action  to  put  down 
ordinary  tumult.  Sir  James  Shaw  says  :  '  C^n  the  2nd  of 
December  last  I  was  at  the  Eoyal  Exchange  at  half-past 
twelve;  I  saw  the  mob  first  in  Cornhill;  the  lord  mayor 
and  I  went  in  pursuit  of  them  ;  they  crossed  the  front  of 
the  Hoyal  E^cchange;  we  rushed  throiigh  the  Royal 
Exchange  to  take  them  in  front  on  the  other  side :  the  lord 
mayor  and  J,  having  received  information  of  prior  occnr- 
rences,  determined  on  putting  them  down.  I  seized  several 
of  them,  and  one  flag  of  throe  colours,  extended  on  a  very 
}oog  pole.     I  did  not  then  perceive  any  arms.  .  .  .  Th© 
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lord  mayor  and  I  went  to  meet  the  mob  with  Mr.  White 
and  two  constables;  we  got  five  constables  in  all;  the 
whole  party  consisted  of  eight.' 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  the  beginnings  of  seditions 
ought  to  be  met.  Firmness  such  as  this  would  have 
saved  Bristol  in  1832.  After  a  further  plunder  of  gun- 
smiths' shops  in  the  Minories,  and  that  summoning  of  the 
Tower  by  some  redoubted  and  unknown  champion,  who, 
Bamford  tells  us,  was  Preston,  the  insurrection  fell  to 
pieces,  altogether  from  the  want  of  cohesion  in  the 
materials  of  which  it  was  composed.  The  only  blood  shed 
was  that  of  the  gentleman  in  Mr.  Beckwith's  shop,  who 
eventually  i-ecovei-ed.  An  unfortunate  sailor  wafe  con- 
victed of  the  offence  of  plunder  at  the  shop  on  Snow  Hill, 
and  was  hanged.  The  younger  Watson  escaped  from  his 
pursuers, 

I'he  narrative  which  we  have  thus  biiefly  given  is 
taken  from  the  facts  rec-orded  in  the  voluminous  trial  of 
the  elder  Watson,  in  the  summer  of  1817,  on  a  charg'e 
of  high  tieason  connected  with  this  Spa-fields  meeting. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  notice  the  course  of  that  trial, 
which  ended  iti  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner;  nor  to 
anticipate  the  account  of  the  legislative  measures  of  the 
spring  of  1817,  which  w^ere  mainly  founded  upon  the 
reports  of  secret  committees,  in  which  this  frantic  riot 
was  described  as  a  mo  t  formidable  organisation  of 
'  desperate  men,  who  calculated  without  reasonable  ground 
upon  defection  in  their  opi^osers,  and  upon  active  support 
from  those  multitudes  whose  distresses  they  had  witnessed^ 
and  whom  they  had  vainly  instigated  to  revolt.'  The 
l)a,rliamentary  reports  speak  of  these  transactions — in 
which  a  mighty  government  was  to  be  overthiown,  and 
a  vast  city,  with  its  formidable  array  of  police  and 
soldiery,  utterly  subdued  by  five  fanatics  hounded  on  by 
a  spy — with  a  solemnity  which  is  now  almost  ludici  ous. 
A  few  passages  from  the  report  of  the  secret  committee  of 
the  Tx)rds  w  ill  suffice  : 

'  A  traitorous  conspiracy  has  been  formed  in  the 
metropolis  for  the  jmrjwse  of  overthrowing,  by  means  of 
a  general  insurrection,  the  established  government,  laws, 
and   constitution   of    this   kingdom,    and    of    effecting    u 
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general  plunder  and  division  of  property.  .  .  .  Various 
schemes  were  formed  for  this  piirj.ose.  Amongst  them 
was  a  general  and  forcible  liberation  of  all  persons  confined 
in  the  different  prisons  in  the  metropolis.  ...  It  was 
also  proposed  to  set  fire  to  various  barracks,  and  steps 
were  taken  to  ascertain  and  prepare  means  for  effectin^ij 
this  purpose.  An  attack  upon  the  Tower  and  Bank,  and 
other  points  of  importance,  was,  after  previous  consulta- 
tions, finally  determined  upon.  Pikes  and  arms  to  a 
certain  extent  were  actually  provided,  and  leaders  were 
named,  among  whom  the  points  of  attack  were  dis- 
tributeri.  ...  It  appears  quite  certain  that  the  acts  of 
plunder  which  were  perpetrated  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing arms,  and  the  other  measures  of  open  insurrection 
which  followed,  were  not  accidental  or  unpremeditated, 
hut  had  been  deliberately  preconcerted  as  parts  of  a 
general  plan  of  rebellion  and  revolution.' 

W  ithin  a  week  after  these  occurrences  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  London  presented  to  the  throne  an  address  and 
petition  from  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons,  in 
which  they  set  forth  the  '  grievances '  of  the  country,  and 
the  necessity  for  parliamentary  reform.  The  lord  mayor 
was  a  decided  political  partisan,  and  the  majority  of  the 
cori)oration  held  then  what  were  called  liberal  opinions. 
Rut  it  is  nevertheless  pretty  evident  that  if  the  events  of 
the  2nd  of  December  had  been  such  as  to  produce  real 
terror  amongst  the  staid  inhabitants  of  the  city,  this 
address  would  either  not  have  been  presented,  or  have 
been  met  by  some  counter-declaration  of  opinion. 

In  1814  when  the  long  revolutionary  war  appeared  to 
be  ended,  and  men's  minds  were  in  a  fever  of  joy  at  the 
extraordinary  triumphs  that  conducted  the  allied  armies 
to  Paris,  the  corporation  of  London  went  up  with  an 
address  of  congratulation  to  the  prince-regent,  in  which 
they  8ay<  '  We  cannot  but  look  back  with  the  highest 
admiration  at  the  firmness,  the  wisdom,  and  the  energy 
which  have  been  exercised  by  our  beloved  country  during 
thiH  long  and  arduous  struggle.'  In  1816,  the  same 
corporation,  in  the  address  of  complaint  to  the  throne, 
ftays :  '  ( )nr  grievances  are  the  natural  effect  of  rash  and 
ruinous    wars,    unjustly   commenced    and    pertinaciously 
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persisted  in.'  The  inconsistencies  of  a  large  popular 
t)ody  are  aot  to  be  examined  too  severely ;  the  change  of 
tont^  ought  to  have  shown  the  government  that  it  had  its 
origin  in  some  deep-rooted  evil.  The  truth  was,  that  the 
people — using  the  term  in  its  largest  sense — had  ceased  to 
sympathise  with  the  government.  In  1814.  and  indeed 
during  the  fiercest  years  of  the  contest  with  Napoleon, 
the  people  were  borne  along  with  the  government  by  the 
irrepresisible  energy  of  our  national  character.  The  peace 
came,  and  the  government,  instead  of  marching  at  the 
head  of  the  people  from  victory  to  victory,  was  engaged 
in  a  struggle  with  the  people  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
war-system  of  taxation  and  lavish  expi  ntliture,  when  the 
war-excitement  was  passed  away.  Corn-laws  carried 
amidst  riots— property-tax  maintained  for  a  season,  and 
then  wrested  out  of  their  hands— large  military  establish- 
ments continued — sinecures  upheld  and  defended — reckless 
extravagance  in  the  highest  places — these  were  the  things 
ihat  the  most  sober  and  leasonable  of  the  middle  classes 
felt  to  constitute  a  cruel  injustice — which  those  below 
them  confounded  with  the  sanative  course  of  legislative 
and  executive  authority.  The  nation  was  defrauded  of 
its  reasonable  expectations.  The  real  danger,  therefore, 
was  not  so  much  that  the  people  should  be  irritated  and 
misled  by  mob-leaders  and  unscrupulous  writers,  as  that 
a  geneial  feeling  should  grow  up  in  the  nation,  that 
government  was  a  power  antagonistic  to  the  people — a 
power  to  be  striven  against  as  against  a  natural  enemy — 
an  oppressive  and  not  a  protective  power — a  power  of 
separate  and  exclusive  interests  from  the  people — a 
power  never  to  be  trusted.  AVe  speak  advisedly,  and 
from  experience,  when  we  s:iy  that  this  was  the  general 
feeling  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  industrious  classes,  long 
after  the  first  sufferings  that  attended  the  transition  state 
of  peace  had  passed  away.  This  was  the  feeling  that  was 
far  more  dangerous  to  the  uational  interests  than  any 
insuirec^ionary  outbreak  of  the  masses  of  the  workmg 
population.  Deluded  these  masses  unquestionably  were — 
acted  upon  by  demagogues.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
amongst  the  upper  and  middle  classes  were  alarmed  into 
a   prostrate    adhesion    to    the    menacing   policy   of   the 
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government,  and  were  ready  with  '  lives  and  fortunes '  to 
put  down  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  they  were 
assured  was  working  under  the  guise  of  parliamentary 
reform.  But,  during  all  this  unhappy  time,  the  govern- 
ment had  no  love  from  any  class— very  little  respect; 
intense  hate  from  many — slavish  fear  from  more.  The 
government  was  denationalising  the  people.  There  was 
no  confidence  on  either  side.  The  wounds  of  the  state 
during  the  last  years  of  the  regency  were  more  severe  than 
the  wounds  of  war,  and  left  deeper  scars.  The  foundations 
of  the  state  were  loosened ;  there  was  no  cohesion  in  th© 
materials  out  of  which  the  state  was  built  up.  The 
government  took  the  fearful  course  of  sowing  distrust  of 
the  poor  amongst  the  rich.  The  demagogues  did  their 
own  counter-work  of  exciting  hatred  of  the  rich  amongst 
the  poor.  It  was  a  season  of  reciprocal  distrust.  '  Divide 
and  govern '  may  be  a  safe  maxim  for  subduing  a  faction ; 
it  is  the  most  perilous  principle  for  ruling  a  nation. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

Algiers — Bombardment — Progress  of  Social  Improvement. 

The  attack  upon  Algiers  forms  an  episode  in  the  history 
of  the  peace.  This  terrific  assertion  of  the  rights  of 
civilised  states,  as  opposed  to  barbarian  violence  and 
aggression,  was,  indeed,  a  consequence  of  the  peace.  The 
pirates  of  the  Mediterranean  were  nourished  in  their 
lawless  power  by  the  jealousies  of  the  maritime  states  of 
Europe;  and  England  is  perhaps  not  entirely  free  from 
the  reproach  which  was  raised  against  her,  of  having 
truckled  to  the  insolent  domination  of  Algiers  and  Tunis, 
that  she  might  hold  them,  like  ferocious  beasts  in  her 
leash,  ready  to  let  slip  upon  her  maritime  enemies.  War 
calls  forth  as  many  of  the  selfish  as  of  the  heroic  passions. 
At  any  rate,  the  attitude  which  England  assumed  towards 
the  M)arbary  states,  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  was 
wholly  ditfcreut  from  that  which  she  had  maintained 
during     many     years,    and     under    many    governments, 
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whether  in  war  or  in  peace.  Our  treaties  with  these  states 
had  been  of  longer  standing  than  those  with  any  other 
European  power.  The  treaties  with  Algiers,  Tunis,  and 
Tripoli,  date  as  far  back  as  1662.  With  the  exception 
of  one  vigorous  reprisal  for  an  outrage  upon  the  English 
flag  in  1695,  the  greatest  maiitime  country  in  the  world 
had,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  exchanged  courtesies  with 
the  corsairs,  who  not  only  robbed  upon  the  seas,  but 
carried  off  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  Italian  shores 
to  the  most  fearful  and  hopeless  slavery.  With  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  extent  of  these  atrocities,  we  continued, 
up  to  the  very  end  of  the  war,  to  treat  these  piratical 
governments  with  the  respect  due  only  to  those  states 
which  submit  to  the  law  of  nations.  Lord  Cochrane 
stated  in  jDailiament  in  1816,  that,  three  or  four  years 
before,  the  humiliating  duty  had  been  imposed  upon  him 
of  carrj^ing  rich  presents  from  our  government  to  the  Dey 
of  Algiers ;  and  it  was  even  asserted,  without  contradic- 
tion, that  a  letter  had  been  addressed  to  that  chief  pirate 
by  the  highest  authority  in  our  country.  All  this  took 
place  with  the  fullest  conviction  that  the  habits  of  the 
barbarian  governments  were  wholly  unchanged  ;  that  they 
were  the  same  in  the  latter  days  of  George  III.  as  they 
weie  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.  '  Algiers,'  says  a  writer 
of  1680,  'is  a  den  of  sturdy  thieves  formed  into  a  body, 
by  which,  after  a  tumultuary  sort,  they  govern,  having 
the  grand  signior  for  their  protector,  who  supplies  them 
with  native  Turks  for  their  soldiery,  which  is  the  greatest 
part  of  their  militia ;  and  they,  in  acknowledgment,  lend 
him  their  ships  when  his  affairs  require  it.  They  are 
grown  a  rich  and  powerful  people,  and,  by  a  long  practice 
of  piracy,  become  good  seamen ;  and,  when  pressed  by  our 
men  of  war,  as  of  late  we  have  expei  imented,  they  fight 
and  defend  themselves  like  brave  men,  inferior,  I  am 
persuaded,  to  n(^  people  whatever.  They  have  no  com- 
merce, and  so  are  without  any  taste  of  the  benefits  of 
peace;  whence  their  life  becomes  a  continual  practice 
of  lobbery,  and,  like  beasts  of  the  desert,  they  only 
forbear  to  wrong  where  by  fear,  not  honesty,  they  ar« 
deteried.' 

And  yet,  however  mean  we  may  justly  consider  tliia 
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long  course  of  our  national  policy  towards  the  Barbary 
states,  the  annihilation  of  their  predatory  governments 
was  not  an  easy  task  to  be  accomplished,  nor  a  safe  object 
to  be  pursued,  even  if  it  were  for  a  time  successful.  These 
pirates  of  Africa  started  up  three  hundred  years  ago,  under 
the  swa}^  of  the  Barbarossas,  and  presented  at  once  to  the 
governments  of  Europe  the  daring,  revengeful,  and  cruel 
race  that  they  so  long  remained — opposed  to  every  people 
— often  chastised  and  menaced  with  destruction,  but  i  ising 
unsubdued  from  the  passing  blow,  ready  for  new  deeds  of 
outrage  and  desperation.  A  long  experience  had  shown 
that  although  pledges  of  peace — the  release  of  Christian 
slaves,  and  the  renunciation  of  the  future  power  of  making 
slaves — might  be  extorted  from  these  states  by  the  burning 
of  their  ships  and  the  destruction  of  their  fortifications, 
they  would  not  continue  the  less  a  government  of  robbers, 
returning  to  their  old  trade  in  utter  want  of  all  other 
means  of  existence,  all  other  sources  of  importance,  all 
other  relations  of  confidence  between  the  rulers  and  the 
people.  It  was  clear  that  Algiers,  especially,  would  not 
come  within  the  pale  of  civilisation  until  it  was  revolu- 
tionised. England,  which  had  just  concluded  a  war  against 
tlie  aggrandisement  of  France,  could  not,  with  any  con- 
sistency, have  attempted  to  plant  her  laws  and  her 
language  on  the  African  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  nor 
would  she,  with  her  experience  of  the  difficulties  of  colon- 
isation under  the  mo>t  favourable  circumstances,  liave 
endeavoured,  amidst  the  jealousies  and  possible  hosilities 
of  Europe,  to  amalgamate  her  own  people  with  the  bar- 
y^arians  of  Northern  Africa,  and  thus  to  found  an  orderly, 
a  civilised,  and  a  powerful  nation.  It  would  have  been 
no  common  task  there  to  change  the  habits  of  centuries ; 
to  plant  useful  industry  in  the  soil  where  only  destructive 
rapine  had  flourished ;  to  connect  the  people  with  their 
rulers  by  salutary  laws ;  and,  hardest  of  all,  to  defer 
something  to  national  habits  and  prejudices,  whether  in 
religion  or  in  morals,  'i'he  task  lias  since  bt  en  attempted 
by  another  great  nation,  not  in  the  spirit  of  colonisation, 
but  of  con(ju<'st.  It  was  our  task,  in  1816,  to  take  neither 
course  — content  to  succour  the  oj)pressed,  and  to  humiliate 
the  ojtpressor. 
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One  day  of  dreadful  occupation  more, 

Ere  England's  gallant  thips 
Shall,  of  tlieir  beauty,  pomp,  and  power  disrobed, 

Like  sea-birds  on  the  sunny  main, 
Keck  idly  in  the  port. 

One  day  of  dreadful  occupation  more ! 

A  work  of  righteousnoss, 
Yea,  of  sublimest  mercy,  must  be  dono  ! 
Eu gland  will  break  the  oppressor's  chain, 
Aud  set  the  captives  free. 

At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  the  aggressions  of  the  Bar- 
bary  states  formed  a  natural  subject  of  deliberation.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  some  enthusiasts  to  get  up  a 
European  crusade  against  the  infidel  corsairs.  It  was 
perhaps  fortunate  that  the  congress  had  more  pressing 
interests  forced  upon  its  attention.  \\  e  were  spared  the 
fearful  spectacle  of  Chri^tianity  girding  on  the  swoi  d  of 
vengeance,  to  trample  on  the  bleeding  corse  of  an  adverse 
faith.  Civilisation  was  content  to  assert  her  rights  with- 
out the  dangerous  admixture  of  religious  zeal.  In  1815 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  whose  ships  had 
been  plundeied  by  the  Algerines,  captured  a  frigate  and  a 
brig  belonging  to  the  Dey,  and  obtained  a  compensation 
of  sixty  thousand  dollars.  It  has  been  stated  that  this 
treaty  saved  the  fleet  of  the  Dey  from  attack  in  the 
harbour  of  Algiers — an  enterprise  which  had  been  re- 
solved upon  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  before 
the  expedition  of  Lord  Exmouth.  In  the  spring  of  1816, 
Lord  Exmouth,  with  a  squadron  under  his  command, 
proceeded  to  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  where  he  effected 
the  release  of  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-two  Christian 
slaves,  and  negotiated  treaties  of  peace  and  amity  on 
behalf  of  the  minor  powers  in  the  Mediterranean.  Erom 
Tunis  and  Tripoli  a  declaration  was  obtained  that  no 
Chri^tian  slaves  should  in  future  be  made  by  either  of 
these  powers.  The  Dey  of  Algiers,  however,  refused  to 
agree  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  without  permission  from 
the  sultan.  Lord  I'xmouth  acceded  to  a  suspension  for 
three  months  of  the  Dey's  decision ;  and  returned  to 
England  with  his  fleet.  One  condition  of  the  treaty  with 
Algiers,  then  concluded  by  Lord  Exmouth,  was,  that  the 
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governments  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  should  pay  ransom  for 
the  release  of  their  subjects ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  they 
did  so  pay,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Tliis  clause  of  the  treaty  was  justly  denounced 
in  the  British  parliament,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
right  of  depredation  exercised  by  the  barbarians.  In  the 
debate  on  this  occasion,  Lord  Cochrane  maintained  '  that 
two  sail  of  the  line  would  have  been  sufficient  to  compel 
the  Dey  of  Algiers  to  accede  to  any  terms.  The  city  of 
Algiers  was  on  the  sea-shore,  the  water  was  deep  enough 
for  first-rates  to  come  up  to  the  very  walls,  and  those 
were  mounted  only  with  a  few  pieces  of  cannon,  with  the 
use  of  which  the  barbarians  were  scarcely  acquainted.' 
Lord  Cochrane  qualified  this  opinion  in  the  subsequent 
session.  It  was  fortunate  that  such  an  assertion  was  not 
the  cause  of  an  inadequate  preparation  and  a  fatal  repulse. 
Lord  Exmouth  had  his  own  observation  for  bis  guide. 
The  event  proved  that  the  place,  as  well  as  the  people, 
had  remained  unchanged  during  a  long  course  of  years. 
'J  he  city  still  preserved  its  ancient  strength ;  the  people, 
their  accustomed  daring  and  ferocity. 

Lord  Exmouth  i  eturned  home  from  the  Mediterranean  in 
June  1816.  It  would  appear  that  the  great  possibility 
of  the  refusal  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers  altogether  to  renounce 
the  practice  of  making  slaves,  was  not  contemplated  as  a 
reason  for  hostile  preparations.  The  fleet  of  Lord  Ex- 
mouth was  dismantled;  the  crews  were  paid  off  and  dis- 
banded. A  sudden  outrage,  which  occurred  even  before 
Lord  Exmoutli  quitted  the  Mediterranean,  but  which  did 
not  then  come  to  his  knowledge,  was  the  obvious  cause  of 
the  change  in  the  determination  of  our  government.  In 
1806  we  conti  acted  with  the  Dey  for  the  occupation  of 
Bona,  a  town,  with  a  capacious  harbour,  in  the  regency 
of  Algiers,  for  the  purpose  of  the  coral-fishery  being  carried 
on  under  the  proiection  of  our  flag.  Here,  on  the  23rd  of 
May,  it  being  the  season  of  the  fishery,  were  assembled  a 
great  number  of  boats  fj  om  the  Italian  shores,  and  as  that 
day  was  the  festival  of  the  Ascension,  the  peaceful  crews 
were  preparing  to  hear  mass ;  suddenly  a  gun  was  fired 
from  the  Algcrine  castle,  and  a  large  body  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  rushed  upon  the  unfortunate  fishers  who  had 
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landed,  and  fired  npon  those  who  remained  within  the 
harbour  in  their  boats  ;  the  guns  from  the  forts  also  joined 
in  this  fearful  massacre.  The  British  flag  was  torn  down 
and  trampled  under-foot,  and  the  house  of  our  vice-consul 
was  pilJaged.  It  would  appear  that  this  was  no  concerted 
act  of  the  Algerine  government,  but  a  sudden  movement 
of  fanaticism  on  the  part  of  the  licentious  soldiery.  Be 
this  as  it  ma}^  an  expedition  against  Algiers  was  instantly 
determined  upon  by  the  British  cabinet.  A  formidable 
fleet  was  equipped,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  crews  were  collected  from  the  different  guard- 
ships,  and  volunteers  invited  to  serve  upon  this  particular 
enterprise.  For  once,  a  British  fleet  went  to  sea  without 
recourse  to  the  disgraceful  practice  of  impressment.  To 
render  crews  efficient,  who  were  so  hastily  collected,  and 
so  unused  to  mutual  operations,  was  a  labour  that  re- 
quired no  common  share  of  energy  and  prudence  in  the 
commander.  A\  ith  a  part  of  his  squadron,  liOrd  Exmouth 
sailed  to  Plymouth,  and  finally  left  that  port  on  the  28th 
of  July,  with  a  fleet  consisting  of  twenty-five  sail  of  large 
and  small  ships.  At  Gibraltar,  the  British  admiral  was 
joined  by  the  Dutch  admiral,  Van  Cappellan,  with  five 
frigates  and  a  sloop,  and  having  also  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  gun-boats,  he  finally  set  sail  for  Algiers  on  the 
l-4th.  The  winds  being  adverse,  the  fleet  did  not  arrive  in 
sight  of  Algiers  till  the  27th  of  August.  During  his 
course,  Lord  Exmouth  spoke  the  British  sloop  Prometheus, 
which  had  been  sent  forward  to  bring  off  the  British 
consul  from  Algiers :  the  family-  of  our  public  officer  had 
been  rescued,  but  the  consul  himself  had  been  put  in 
chains.     Here  was  a  new  insult  to  bo  avenged. 

A  most  interesting  and  graphic  narrative  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Algiers  was  published  by  Mr.  Abraham  Salame,  a 
native  of  Alexandria,  who  was  taken  out  by  Lord  Exmouth 
to  act  as  his  interpreter.  The  description  of  a  sea-fight, 
like  the  description  of  a  shipwreck,  is  generally  vague  and 
unsatisfactory,  unless  we  a-sociate  our  interest  with  the 
fate  of  some  one  individual.  Mr.  Salame  was,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  an  actor  and  a  spectator  in  this  lemarkable 
contest.  At  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  as  the 
fleet  was  nearing  Algiers,  Salame  put  on  an  English  dree^ 
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by  the  advice  of  Lord  Exmouth,  and  was  furnished  with 
two  letters,  one  foi-  the  Dey,  the  other  for  the  British 
consul.  The  letter  to  the  Dey  demanded  the  entire 
abolition  of  Christian  slavery ;  the  delivery  of  all  Chris- 
tian slaves  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  ;  the  restoration  of 
all  the  money  that  had  been  paid  for  the  redemption  of 
slaves  by  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  the  King  of 
Sardinia  ;  peace  between  Algiers  and  the  Netherlands  ; 
and  the  immediate  liberation  of  the  British  consul  and 
two  boats'  crews  who  had  been  detained  with  him.  The 
commander's  letter  to  the  consul  of  c<  )urse  contained  an  as- 
surance that  every  effort  should  be  made  for  his  safety  ;  but 
who,  under  such  circumstances,  could  forget  that  when  the 
French  Admiral  Duquesne,  in  1682,  bombarded  Algiers, 
the  Dey  fastened  the  unhappy  French  consul  to  the  mouth 
of  a  cannon,  and  blew  him  to  atoms,  in  savnge  defiance  of 
the  hostile  armament  ?  At  eleven  o'clock  the  interpreter 
reached  the  mole  in  a  boat  bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
delivering  his  letters  to  the  captain  of  the  port,  demanded 
an  answer  to  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Dey  in  one  hour. 
The  Algerine  engaged  that  an  answer,  if  answer  were 
returned  at  all,  should  be  given  in  two  hours;  and  in  the 
meantime  the  interpreter  remained  in  a  sufficiently  un- 
comfortable situation,  within  pistol-shotof  thousands  of  the 
people  who  were  on  the  walls  and  batteries.  He  employed 
himself  in  observing  the  situation  of  the  city,  and  the 
strength  of  the  fortifications.  His  description  of  the 
place  differs  very  little  from  that  given  by  Joseph  Pitts 
more  than  a  century  before.  '  The  houses,'  says  Pitts, 
'  are  all  over  white,  being  flat,  and  covered  with  lime  and 
sand  as  floors.  The  upper  part  of  the  town  is  not  so  broad 
as  the  lower  part,  and  therefore  at  sea  it  looks  just  like 
the  top-sail  of  a  ship.  It  is  a  very  strong  place,  and  well 
fortified  with  castles  and  guns.  There  are  seven  castles 
without  the  walls,  and  two  tiers  of  guns  in  most  of  them ; 
but  in  the  greatest  castle,  which  is  on  the  mole  without 
the  gate,  there  are  three  tiers  of  guns,  many  of  them  of 
an  extraordinary  length,  carrying  fifty,  sixty — yea,  eighty- 
pound  shot.  Besides  all  these  castles,  there  is  at  the 
nigher  end  of  the  town,  within  the  walls,  another  castle 
with  many  guns.    And,  moreover,  on  many  places  towards 
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the  sea  are  great  guns  planted.  Algiers  is  well  walled, 
and  surrounded  with  a  great  trench.  It  hath  five  gates, 
and  some  of  these  have  two,  some  three  other  gates  within 
them ;  and  some  of  them  plated  all  over  with  thick  iron. 
So  that  it  is  made  strong  and  convenient  for  being  what  it 
is — a  nest  of  pirates.' 

The  interpreter  with  his  flag  of  truce  waited  for  his 
answer  from  eleven  o'clock  till  half-past  two,  hut  no 
answer  came.  During  this  time  a  breeze  sprung  up,  the 
fleet  advanced  into  the  bay,  and  lay-to  within  half  a  mile 
of  Algiers.  The  interpreter  then  hoisted  the  signal  that 
no  answer  had  been  given,  and  the  fleet  immediately  began 
to  bear  up,  and  every  ship  to  take  her  position.  Salame 
reached  the  Queen  Charlotte,  Lord  Exmouth's  ship,  in 
safety ;  but  he  candidly  acknowledges,  almost  more  dead 
than  alive.  Then  he  saw  the  change  which  comes  over  a 
brave  and  decided  man  at  the  moment  when  resolve  passes 
into  action.  '  I  was  quite  surprised  to  see  how  his  lord- 
ship was  altered  from  what  I  left  him  in  the  morning, 
for  I  knew  his  manner  was  in  general  very  mild ;  and 
now  he  seemed  to  me  all-fight ful,  as  a  fierce  lion  which 
had  been  chained  in  its  cage  and  was  set  at  liberty.  With 
all  that,  his  lordship's  answer  to  me  was :  "  Never  mind 
we  shall  see  now;"  and  at  the  same  time  he  turned 
towards  the  officers,  saying;  "Be  ready!'"  There  is, 
perhaps,  nothing  in  the  history  of  warfare  more  terrific  in 
its  consequences  than  the  fir^t  broadside  that  the  British 
fired  at  Algiers.  The  Queen  Charlotte  passed  through  all 
the  batteries  without  firing  a  gun,  and  took  up  a  position 
within  a  hundred  3'ards  of  the  mole-head  batteries.  At 
the  first  shot,  which  was  fired  by  the  Algerines  at  the 
Imjwegnahle,  Loi'd  Exmouth  cried  out :  '  That  will  do  ;  fii  e, 
my  fine  fellows ! '  The  miserable  Algerines.  who  were 
looking  on,  as  at  a  show,  with  apparent  inditierence  to  the 
consequences,  were  swept  away  by  hundreds  by  this  first 
fire  from  the  Queen  Charlotte.  'Ihere  was  a  great  crowd 
of  people  in  every  part,  many  of  whom,  after  the  fir>t 
discharge,  I  saw  running  away  under  the  walls  like  dogs, 
walking  upon  their  feet  and  hands.' 

From  a  quarter  before  three  o'clock  till  nine,  the  most 
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tremendous  firing  on  both  sides  continued  without  inter- 
mission, and  the  firing  did  not  cease  altogether  until  half- 
past  eleven.  During  this  engagement  of  nine  houis,  the 
allied  fleet  fired  a  hundred  and  eighteen  tons  of  gun- 
powder, and  five  hundred  tons  of  shot  and  shells.  The 
Algerines  exclaimed  that  hell  had  opened  its  mouth  upon 
them  through  the  English  ships.  That  the  Algerines  had 
})lied  their  instruments  of  destruction  with  no  common 
alacrit}^  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact,  that  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  officers  and  men  were  killed  in  the 
British  squadron,  and  sixty-five  in  the  Dutch.  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  himself  says  in  his  despatch :  '  There  were  awful 
moments  during  the  conflict  which  I  cannot  now  attempt 
to  describe,  occasioned  by  firing  the  ships  so  near  us.' 
Salame  says  that  one  of  the  Algerine  frigates  which 
was  in  flames,  drifted  towards  the  Queen  Charlotte,  within 
about  fifty  feet  of  her ;  but  a  breeze  springing  up,  carried 
the  burning  frigate  towards  the  town.  The  Algerine 
batteries  around  Lord  Exmouth's  division  were  silenced 
about  ten  o'clock,  and  were  in  a  complete  state  of  ruin 
and  dilapidation ;  but  a  fort  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  city 
continued  to  annoy  our  ships,  whose  firing  had  almost 
ceased.  This  was  the  moment  of  the  most  serious  danger 
to  our  fleet.  Our  means  of  attack  were  well-nigh  ex- 
pended; the  upper  batteries  of  the  city  could  not  be 
reached  by  our  guns  ;  the  ships  were  becalmed.  '  Provi- 
dence at  this  interval,'  says  Lord  Exmouth,  '  gave  to  my 
anxious  wishes  the  usual  land  wind,  common  in  this  bay, 
and  my  expectations  were  completed.  We  were  all  hands 
employed  warping  and  towing  off",  and  by  the  help  of  the 
light  air  the  whole  were  under  sail,  and  came  to  anchor 
out  of  reach  of  shells  about  two  in  the  morning,  after  twelve 
hours'  incessant  labour.'  There,  when  the  ships  had 
hauled  out  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  a  sublime  spectacle 
was  prese;ited  to  the  wondering  eyes  of  the  interpreter, 
who  had  ventured  out  of  the  safety  of  the  cockpit  to  the 
poop  of  the  Queen  Charlotte.  Nine  Algerine  frigates  and  a 
number  of  gun-boats  were  burning  within  the  bay ;  the 
Btoi  e-houses  within  the  mole  were  on  fire ;  the  blaze 
illumined   all   the   bay,   and   showed    the   town   and   its 
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environs  almost  as  clear  as  in  the  daytime;  instead  of 
walls  the  batteries  presented  nothing  to  the  sight  but 
heaps  of  rubbish;  and  out  of  these  ruins  the  Moors  and 
Turks  were  busily  employed  in  dragging  their  dead. 
When  the  fleet  had  anchored,  a  storm  arose— not  so  violent 
as  the  storm  which  here  destroyed  the  mighty  fleet  of 
Charles  V.,  and  left  his  magnificent  army,  which  had 
landed  to  subdue  the  barbarians,  to  perish  by  sword  and 
famine — but  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  which 
filled  up  the  measure  of  sublimity,  at  the  close  of  the 
twelve  awful  hours  of  battle  and  slaughter. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  minutely  to  trace  the  progress 
of  the  subsequent  negotiations  with  the  humbled  and 
Mulky  Dey.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  Lord  Exmouth 
wrote  a  letter  to  this  chief,  who  had  himself  fought  with 
courage,  in  which  the  same  terms  of  peace  were  offered  as 
on  the  previous  day.  '  If  you  receive  this  offer  as  you 
ought,  you  will  fire  three  guns,'  wrote  Lord  Kxmo'ith. 
The  three  guns  were  fired,  the  Dey  made  apologies,  and 
treaties  of  peace  and  amity  were  finally  signed,  to  be  very 
soon  again  broken.  The  enduring  triumph  of  this  expedi- 
tion was  the  release,  within  three  days  of  the  battle,  of  a 
thousand  and  eighty-three  Christian  slaves,  who  arrived 
from  the  interior,  and  who  were  immediately  conve\ed  to 
their  respective  countries.  '  When  I  arrived  on  shore,' 
says  Salame,  *  it  was  the  most  pitiful  sight  to  see  all  those 
poor  creatures,  in  what  a  horrible  state  they  were ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  and  cheerfulness  of  them. 
When  our  boats  came  inside  the  mole,  1  wished  to  receive 
them  (the  slaves)  from  the  captain  of  the  port  by  number, 
but  could  not,  because  they  directly  began  to  push  and 
throw  themselves  into  the  boats  by  crowds,  ten  or  twenty 
persons  together,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  count  them  : 
then  I  told  him  that  we  should  make  an  exact  list  of 
them,  in  order  to  know  to  what  number  they  amounted. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  mo.^t  glorious  and  an  ever-memorably 
merciful  act  for  England,  over  all  Europe,  to  see  these 
poor  slaves,  when  our  boats  wei  e  shoving  with  them  oft" 
the  shore,  all  at  once  take  off  their  hats  and  exclaim  in 
Italian :  '  Viva  il  Ee  d'Ingliterra,  il  padre  etemo !  e  '1 
ammiraglio  Inglese  che  ci  ha  liberate  da  questo  secondo 
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inferno!' — Long  live  the  King  of  England,  the  eternal 
father!  and  the  English  admiral  who  delivered  us  froiii 
this  second  hell ! 

Seldom  hath  victory  given  a  joy  like  this — 

When  the  dehvered  slave 
Revisits  once  again  his  own  dear  home, 

And  tells  of  all  his  sufferings  past. 
And  blesses  Exmouth's  name. 

Far,  far  and  wide,  along  the  Italian  shores 

That  holy  joy  extends  ; 
Sardinian  mothers  pay  their  vows  fulfilled ; 

And  hymns  are  heard  beside  thy  banks, 
O  Fountain  Arethuse ! 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Criminal  Laws — Police — Gaslight — Mendicity  and  Vagrancy — Law  of 
Settlement  —  Administration  of  Poor-laws  —  Education  —  Savings 
banks — Elgin  Marbles. 

Silent  leges  inter  arma — the  laws  are  silent  in  the  midst 
of  arms — said  the  great  Roman  orator.  During  our  quarter 
of  a  century  of  war,  the  laws  held  on  their  course ;  but  few- 
had  the  courage  to  question  the  wisdom  of  that  course,  and 
still  fewer  the  leisure  to  attend  to  any  suggestions  of  im- 
provement. The  daring  adventurer  who  then  mounted 
the  car  of  progress  had  to  guide  it,  self-balanced,  over  the 
single  rib  of  steel  which  spanned  the  wide  gulf  between 
the  land  of  reality  and  the  land  of  promise.  Romilly  was 
the  foremost  amongst  the  courageous  spirits  who  risked 
something  for  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  their  fellow- 
men.  In  1516  Sir  Thomas  More  wrote:  'I  think  it  not 
right  nor  justice  that  the  loss  of  money  should  cause  the 
loss  of  man's  life ;  for  mine  opinion  is  that  all  the  goods 
in  the  world  are  not  able  to  countervail  man's  life.  But 
if  they  would  thus  say,  that  the  breaking  of  justice,  and 
the  transgression  of  laws,  is  recompensed  with  this  punish 
ment,  and  not  the  loss  of  the  money,  then  why  may  not 
this  extreme  and  rigorous  justice  well  be  called  plain  in- 
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jury?  For  so  cruel  governance,  so  straight  rules,  and 
unmerciful  laws  be  not  allowable,  that  if  a  small  offence 
be  committed,  by  and  by  the  sword  should  be  drawn ;  nor 
so  stoical  ordinances  are  to  be  borne  withal,  as  to  count 
all  offences  of  such  equality  that  the  killing  of  a  man,  or 
the  taking  of  his  money  from  him,  were  both  one  matter.' 
In  1816  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  carried  a  bill  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  abolishing  capital  punishment  for 
shoplifting,  which  had  been  rejected  by  that  House  three 
}ear8  before.  The  House  of  Lords,  however,  threw  out 
this  bill;  and  on  that  occasion,  three  hundred  years  after 
Sir  Thomas  More  had  proclaimed  the  opinion  which  we 
have  just  recited,  Lord  Ellenborough,  the  lord  chief- 
justice,  '  lamented  that  any  attempts  were  made  to  change 
the  established  and  well-known  criminal  law  of  the  country, 
which  had  been  found  so  well  to  answer  the  ends  of 
justice.' 

The  history  of  the  reform  of  our  criminal  law  presents 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  examples  of  the  unconquer- 
able success  of  the  assertion  of  a  right  principle,  when  it 
is  perseveringly  advocated,  and  never  suffered  to  sleep; 
and  when,  above  all,  the  reformation  is  attempted  step  by 
step,  and  the  prejudices  of  mankind  are  not  assailed  by 
the  bolder  course  which  appears  to  contemplate  destruction 
and  not  repair.  The  name  of  reform  in  the  criminal  laws 
had  not  been  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  fifty- 
eight  years,  when,  in  1808,  Romilly  carried  his  bill  for 
the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death  for  privately 
stealing  fiom  the  person  to  the  value  of  five  shillings ;  in 
other  words,  for  picking  pockets.  It  is  instructive  to  see 
how,  through  the  force  of  the  circumstances  around  him, 
Romilly  approached  the  subject  of  this  reform  with  a 
caution  which  now  looks  almost  like  weakness.  His  object 
was  originally  to  raise  the  value  according  to  which  a 
theft  was  rendered  capital.  In  January  1808,  he  gave  up 
the  intention  of  bringing  forwaid  even  this  limited 
measure — he  was  sure  the  judges  would  not  approve  of  it. 
To  another  distinguished  lawyer  belongs  the  merit  of 
having  urged  Romilly  to  a  bolder  policy.  His  friend 
Scarlett,  he  says,  '  had  advised  me  not  to  content  myself 
with  merely  raising  the  amount  of  the  value  of  property, 
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the  stealing  of  which  is  to  subject  the  offender  to  capital 
punishment,  but  to  attempt  at  once  to  repeal  all  the 
statutes  which  punish  with  death  mere  thefts  unac- 
companied by  any  act  of  violence,  or  other  circumstance 
of  aggravation.  This  suggestion  was  very  agreeable  to 
me.  But,  as  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  had  no  chance  of 
being  able  to  carry  through  the  House  a  bill  which  was  to 
expunge  at  once  all  these  laws  from  the  statute-book,  I 
determined  to  attempt  the  repeal  of  them  one  by  one  ;  and 
to  begin  with  the  most  odious  of  them,  the  act  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  which  makes  it  a  capital  offence  to  steal  pri- 
vately from  the  person  of  another.'  Upon  this  prudential 
principle  Eomilly  carried  his  first  reform  in  1808.  But 
tlie  House  of  Commons,  which  consented  to  pass  the  bill, 
forced  upon  him  the  omission  of  its  preamble :  '  Whereas, 
the  extieme  seventy  of  penal  laws  hath  not  been  found 
effectual  for  the  prevention  of  crimes ;  but,  on  the  con- 
tiary,  by  increasing  the  difficulty  of  convicting  offenders, 
in  some  cases  affords  them  impunity,  and  in  most  cases 
renders  their  punishment  extremely  uncertain.'  The 
temper  with  which  too  many  persons  of  rank  and  in- 
fluence received  any  project  of  amelioration  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  is  forcibly  exhibited  in  an  anecdote 
which  Homilly  has  preserved  for  our  edification  :  *  If  any 
person  be  desirous  of  having  an  adequate  idea  of  the  mis- 
chievous effects  which  have  been  produced  in  this  country 
by  the  French  Eevolution  and  all  its  attendant  horrors, 
he  should  attempt  some  legi.slative  reform,  on  humane  and 
liberal  principles.  He  will  then  find,  not  only  what  a 
stupid  dread  of  innovation,  but  what  a  savage  spirit,  it 
has  infused  into  the  minds  of  many  of  his  countrymen.  I 
have  had  several  opportunities  of  observing  this.  It  is 
but  a  few  nights  ago,  that,  while  I  was  standing  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  young  man,  the  brother 
of  a  peer,  whose  name  is  not  worth  setting  down,  came  u}> 
to  me,  and  breathing  in  my  face  the  nauseous  fumes  of 
his  undigested  debauch,  stammered  out :  "  I  am  against 
your  hill  ;  I  am  for  hanging  all."  I  was  confounded ;  and 
endeavouring  to  find  out  some  excuse  for  him,  I  observe<l 
that  "  I  8uy)posed  he  meant  that  the  cei  tainty  of  punish- 
ment affording  the  only  prospect  of  suppressing  crimes,  tlio 
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laws,  whatever  they  were,  ought  to  be  executed."  "No, 
no,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  not  that.  There  is  no  good  done  by 
mercy.  They  only  get  worse ;  I  would  hang  them  all  up 
at  once." ' 

In  1810  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly  brought  in  three  bills  to 
repeal  the  acts  which  punished  with  death  the  crimes  of 
stealing  privately  in  a  shop,  goods  of  the  value  of  five 
shillings,  and  of  stealing  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings 
in  a  dwelling-house,  or  on  board  vessels  in  navigable 
riveis.  The  first  bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
was  lost  in  the  Lords.  The  other  two  were  rejected.  In 
1811  the  rejected  bills  were  again  introduced,  with  a  fourth 
bill  abolishing  the  capital  punishment  for  stealing  in 
bleaching-grounds.  1'he  four  bills  were  carried  through 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  only  that  on  the  subject  of 
bleaching-grounds  was  sanctioned  by  the  Lords.  The 
constant  argument  that  was  employed  o'l  tliese  occasions 
against  the  alteration  of  the  law  was  this — that  of  lat« 
years  the  offences  which  they  undertook  to  rej^ress  were 
greatly  increased.  Justly  did  Romilly  say :  '  A  better 
reason  than  this  for  alteiing  the  law  could  hardly  be 
given.'  On  the  24th  ot  May  1811,  when  three  of  the  bills 
were  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Ellenborough 
declared  :  '  They  went  to  alter  those  laws  which  a  century 
had  proved  to  be  neoessary,  and  which  were  now  to  be 
overturned  by  speculation  and  modern  philosophy.'  The 
lord  chancellor,  Eldon,  on  the  same  occasion  stated,  that 
he  had  himself  early  in  life  felt  a  disposition  to  examine 
the  principles  on  which  our  criminal  code  was  framed, 
'  before  observation  and  experience  had  matured  his  judg- 
ment. Since,  however,  he  had  learned  to  listen  t>  these 
great  teachers  in  this  important  science,  his  ideas  had 
greatly  changed,  and  he  saw  the  wisdom  of  the  principles 
and  practice  by  which  our  ciiminal  code  was  regulated.' 
In  1813  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly's  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment  in  cases  of  shoplifting  was  carried  by 
the  Commons  in  the  new  parliament;  but  it  was  again 
rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords.  No  further  attempt  was 
made  towards  the  amelioration  of  this  branch  of  our  laws 
till  the  year  1816;  which  attempt  we  have  now  moi« 
particularly  to  reco:d. 
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On  the  16th  of  February,  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly  obtained 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  repealing  the  act  of  William  III., 
which  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  steal  privately  in  a 
shop  to  the  value  of  five  shillings.  He  described  this  act 
as  the  most  severe  and  sanguinary  in  our  statute-book; 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  we 
lived ;  and  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature,  which  had  no 
severer  punishment  to  inflict  upon  the  most  atrocious  of 
crimes.  As  recently  as  1785,  no  less  than  ninety-seven 
persons  were  executed  in  London  for  this  offence  alone ; 
and  the  dreadful  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  twenty  suffer- 
ing at  the  same  time.  The  capital  sentence  was  now 
constantly  evaded  by  juries  committing  a  pious  fraud,  and 
finding  the  property  of  less  value  than  was  required  by 
the  statute.  The  consequence,  if  severe  laws  were  never 
executed,  was,  that  crime  went  on  to  increase,  and  the 
crimes  of  juvenile  offenders  especially.  On  moving  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill,  on  the  15th  of  March,  Sir  Samuel 
Eomilly  called  attention  to  the  great  number  of  persons 
of  very  tender  age  who  had  recently  been  sentenced  to 
death  for  pilfering  in  shops.  At  that  moment  there  was  a 
child  in  Newgate,  not  ten  years  of  age,  under  sentence  of 
death  for  this  offence;  and  the  recorder  of  London  was 
reported  to  have  declared  that  it  was  intended  to  enforce 
the  laws  strictly  in  future,  to  interpose  bome  check,  if 
possible,  to  the  increase  of  youthful  depravity.  The  bill 
passed  the  Commons,  but  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords  on 
the  22nd  of  May.  On  this  occasion  the  lord  chief-justice 
agreed  with  the  lord  chancellor,  '  that  the  effect  of  re- 
moving the  penalty  of  death  from  other  crimes  had 
rendered  him  still  more  averse  to  any  new  experiment  of 
this  kind.  Since  the  removal  of  the  vague  terror  which 
hung  over  the  crime  of  stealing  from  the  person,  the 
number  of  offences  of  that  kind  had  alarmingly  increased. 
Though  the  punishment  of  death  was  seldom  inflicted  for 
crimes  of  this  nature,  yet  the  influence  which  the  possi- 
bility of  capital  punishment  had  in  the  prevention  of 
crimes  ccnild  scarcely  be  estimated,  except  by  those  who 
had  the  experience  in  the  operation  of  the  criminal  law 
which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  have.  When  it  was 
considered  that  the  protection  of  the  i)roperty  in  all  shops 
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depended  on  the  act  before  them,  and  that  even  now  thefts 
of  that  description  were  numerous,  the  House  would  not, 
he  trusted,  take  measures  to  increase  them.' 

When  we  look  back  on  the  debates  upon  the  criminal 
law,  from  1809  to  1816,  and  see  how  little  was  asked  by 
Romilly,  and  refused  to  him,  compared  with  the  amount 
of  reform  that  has  since  been  accomplished,  we  can  only 
regard  the  arguments  for  the  support  of  the  ancient  system 
of  capricious  terror,  as  the  arguments  of  men  slowly  and 
painfully  emerging  from  barbarism.  When,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VI.,  more  persons  were  executed  in  England  in 
one  year,  for  highway  robbery,  than  the  whole  number 
executed  in  France  in  seven  years ;  when,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  seventy-two  thousand  thieves  were  hanged, 
being  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  a  >  ear ;  and  when,  in 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  as  we  have  seen,  twenty  persons 
were  executed  on  the  same  morning  in  London,  for  pri- 
vately stealing — we  see  the  principle  of  unmitigated 
ferocity,  the  savagery  which  applies  brute  force  as  the 
one  remedy  for  every  evil,  enshrined  on  the  judgment- 
seat.  The  system  went  on  till  society  was  heart-sick  at 
its  atrocities,  and  then  rose  up  the  equivocating  system 
which  lord  chancellors,  and  lord  chief-justices,  and  doctors 
in  moral  philosophy,  upheld  as  the  perfection  of  human 
wisdom — the  system  of  making  the  lightest  as  well  as  the 
most  enorjnous  offences  capital,  that  the  law  might  stand 
up  as  a  scarecrow — an  old,  ragged,  ill-contrived,  and 
hideous  maukin — that  the  smallest  bird  that  habitually 
pilfered  the  fields  of  industry  despised  while  he  went  on 
pilfering.  With  the  absolute  certainty  of  experience  that 
bloody  laws  rigorously  administered  did  not  diminish 
crime,  the  legislators  of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  the  same 
laws  scarcely  ever  carried  into  execution  would  operate 
through  the  influence  of  what  they  called  '  a  vague  terror.' 
As  if  any  terror,  as  a  preventive  of  crime  or  a  motive  to 
good,  was  ever  vague.  The  system  was  entirely  kept  in 
existence  by  the  incompetence  and  idleness  of  the  law- 
makers and  the  law-administrators.  A  well-digested  system 
of  secondary  punishments  never  seemed  to  them  to  be  with- 
in the  possibility  of  legislation.    We  are  very  far  from  the 
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f5oliition  of  this  great  problem  in  our  own  days ;  but  we 
liave  made  some  steps  towards  its  attainment. 

The  revolting  cruelty  and  the  disgusting  absurdity  of 
oMr  criminal  laws,  thirty  years  ago,  were  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  system  of  police,  which  had  then  arrived 
at  its  perfection  of  imbecile  wickedness.  The  machinery 
for  the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime  was  exactly 
accommodated  to  the  machinery  for  its  punishment.  On 
the  3rd  of  April,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bennet,  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  police  of  the  metropolis.  The  committee 
was  resumed  in  1817;  and  two  reports  were  presented, 
which  were  amongst  the  first  causes  of  the  awakening  of 
the  public  mind  to  a  sense  of  the  frightful  evils  which 
were  existing  in  what  we  flattered  ourselves  to  be  the 
most  civilized  city  in  the  world.  Twelve  years  after,  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  thus  described  the 
police  system  of  1816  and  1817  :  *If  a  foreign  jurist  had 
then  examined  the  condition  of  the  metropolis,  as  respected 
crime,  and  the  organisation  of  its  police — and  if,  without 
tracing  the  circumstances  from  which  that  organisation 
arose,  he  had  inferred  design  from  the  ends  to  which  it 
appeared  to  conduce — he  might  have  bi  ought  forward 
y)lausible  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  craftily  framed 
by  a  body  of  professional  depredators,  upon  a  calculation 
of  the  best  means  of  obtaining  from  society,  with  security 
to  themselves,  the  greatest  quantity  of  plunder.  He  would 
have  found  the  metropolis  divided  and  subdivided  into 
petty  jurisdictions,  each  independent  of  every  other,  each 
having  sufficiently  distinct  interests  to  engender  perpetual 
jealousies  and  animosities,  and  being  sufficiently  free  from 
any  general  control  to  prevent  any  intercommunity  of 
reformation  or  any  unity  of  action.'  Another  committee 
of  the  House  of  ^'ommons,  reporting  in  1833,  says  of  the 
same  system ;  '  The  police  was  roused  into  earnest  action 
only  as  some  flagrant  violation  of  the  public  peace,  or  some 
deep  injury  to  })rivate  individuals,  impelled  it  into  exer- 
tion ;  and  security  to  persons  and  property  was  sought  to 
be  obtained,  not  by  the  activity  and  wholesome  vigour  of  a 
preventive  police,  which  it  is  a  paramount  duty  of  the  state 
to   pnjvide,   but  by  resorting  from  time   to  time,   as  an 
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occasional  increase  of  the  more  violent  breaches  of  the 
law  demanded  it,  to  the  highest  and  ultimate  penalties  of 
that  law,  in  the  hope  of  checking  the  more  desperate 
ofifenders.'  The  same  report  says ;  '  Flash-houses  were 
then  declared  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  police  system, 
where  known  thieves,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
magistrates  and  public  officers,  assembled ;  until  the  state, 
or  individuals,  from  the  losses  they  had  sustained,  or  the 
wrongs  they  had  suffered,  bid  high  enough  for  their 
detection.' 

Flash-houses,  known  in  the  scientific  phraseology  of  the 
police  as  '  flash-cribs,*  '  shades,'  and  '  infernals,'  were  filthy 
dens,  where  thieves  and  abandoned  females  were  always  to 
l)e  found,  riotous  or  drowsy,  surrounded  by  children  of  all 
ages,  qualifying  for  their  degrees  in  the  college  of  crime. 
'  The?e,'  says  a  Middlesex  magistrate,  examined  before  the 
committee  of  1816,  'they  (the  children)  see  thieves  and 
thief-takers  sitting  and  drinking  together  on  terms  of 
good-fellowship ;  all  they  see  and  hear  is  calculated  to 
make  them  believe  they  may  rob  without  fear  of  punish- 
ment; for  in  their  thoughtless  course  they  do  not  reflect 
that  the  forbearance  of  the  officers  will  continue  no  longer 
than  until  they  commit  a  furty-pound  crime,  when  they 
will  be  saciificed.  A  forty-pound  crime  ! — the  phraseology 
is  as  obsolete  as  if  it  were  written  in  the  pedler's  French 
of  the  rogues  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  forty-pound 
crime  was  a  crime  for  whose  detection  the  state  ad- 
judged a  reward,  to  be  paid  on  conviction,  of  forty  pounds ; 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  whole  race  of 
thieves  were  fostered  into  a  steady  advance  from  small 
offences  to  great,  till  they  gratefully  ventured  upon  some 
deed  of  more  ihan  common  atrocity,  which  should  bestow 
the  blood-money  upon  the  officers  of  the  law  who  had  so 
long  petted  and  protected  them.  The  system  received  a 
fatal  blow  in  1816,  in  the  detection  of  three  officers  of  the 
police,  who  had  actually  conspired  to  induce  five  men  to 
commit  a  burglary  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
rewards  upon  their  conviction.  The  highwaymen  who 
infested  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  had  been  eradicated 
—  they  belonged  to  another  age.  Offences  against  the 
person    were    very   rarely   connected   with    any    offences 
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against  property.  But  the  uncertainty  of  punishment,  the 
authorised  toleration  of  small  oflfenders,  and  the  organised 
system  of  negotiation  for  the  return  of  stolen  property, 
had  filled  the  metrojiolis  with  legions  of  cxi)erienced 
depredators.  The  public  exhibitions  of  the  most  profli- 
gate indecency  and  brutality  can  sc;iroely  be  believed  by 
those  who  have  grown  up  in  a  different  state  of  society. 
W  hen  Defoe  described  his  Colonel  Jack,  in  the  days  of  his 
boyish  initiation  into  vice,  sleeping  with  other  children 
amidst  the  kilns  and  glass-houses  ot  the  I  ondon  fields,  we 
read  of  a  state  of  things  that  has  long  passed  away;  but, 
as  recently  as  1816,  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  other 
places  affording  a  partial  shelter,  hundieds  of  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  assembled  together,  and  continued 
during  the  night,  in  a  state  of  shameless  profligacy,  which 
is  described  as  presenting  a  scene  of  vice  and  tumult  more 
atrocious  than  anything  exhibited  even  by  the  lazzaroni 
of  Naples. 

1'he  brilliantly  lighted,  carefully  watched,  safe,  orderly, 
and  tranquil  London  of  the  present  d:iy,  presents  as  great 
a  contrast  to  the  London  of  1816,  as  that  ag  in  contrasted 
with  the  London  of  1762 — the  year  in  which  the  West- 
minster paving  and  lighting  act  was  passed.  Street 
robberies,  before  that  period,  were  the  ordinary  events 
of  the  night :  security  was  the  exception  to  the  course  ot 
atrocity,  for  which  the  government  applied  no  remedy  but 
to  hang.  For  half  a  century  after  this  the  metropolis  had 
its  comparative  safety  of  feeble  oil-lamps  and  decrepit 
watchmen.  The  streets  were  filled  with  tumultuous 
vagabonds;  and  the  drowsy  guardians  of  the  night 
suffered  every  abomination  to  go  on  in  lawless  vigour, 
happy  if  their  sleep  were  undisturbed  by  the  midnight 
row  of  the  drunken  rake.  In  1807  Pali-Mall  was  lighted 
by  gas.  The  persevering  German,  who  S])ent  his  own 
money  and  that  of  the  subscribers  to  his  scheme,  bad 
no  reward.  The  original  gas  company,  whose  example 
was  to  be  followed  not  only  by  all  England,  but  the  whole 
civilised  world,  were  first  derided,  and  then  treated  in 
parliament  as  rapacious  monopolists  intent  upon  the  ruin 
of  established  industry.  The  adventurers  in  gaslight  did 
more  for  the  prevention  of  crime  than  the  government  hawl 
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done  jsince  the  days  of  Alfred.  We  turn  to  the  parliamen- 
tary debates,  and  we  see  how  they  were  encouraged  in 
1816 — nine  years  after  it  had  been  found  that  the  inven- 
tion was  of  unappreciable  public  benefit :  '  The  company,' 
said  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  '  aimed  at  a  monopoly,  which 
would  ultimately  prove  injurious  to  the  public,  and  ruin 
that  most  important  bracch  of  trade,  our  whale-fisheries.' 
Alderman  Atkins  '  contended  that  the  measure  was  calcu- 
lated to  ruin  that  hardy  race  of  men,  the  persons  employed 
in  the  Southern  and  Greenland  whale-fisheries,  in  each  of 
which  a  million  of  money  and  above  a  hundred  ships  were 
engaged.  If  the  bill  were  to  pass,  it  would  throw  out  of 
employ  ten  thousand  seamen,  and  above  ten  thousand 
rope-makers,  sail-makers,  mast-makers,  &c.,  connected  with 
that  trade.'  AVho  can  forbear  to  admire  the  inexhaustible 
fund  of  benevolence  that  for  ages  has  been  at  work  in  the 
advocacy  of  the  great  principle  of  protection  ?  At  every 
step  of  scientific  discovery  which  promises  to  impart  new 
benefits  to  mankind,  however  certain  and  unquestionable 
be  the  benefit,  we  are  called  upon  to  maintain  the  ancient 
state  of  things,  amidst  the  terrible  denunciations  of  ruin 
to  some  great  interest  or  other.  It  is  quite  marvellous  the 
ruin  that  has  been  threatening  us  since  the  peace,  when 
capital  has  been  free  to  apply  itself  in  aid  of  skill  and 
enterprise.  The  ruin  that  gaslight  was  to  produce  is  a 
pretty  fair  example  of  the  ruin  that  has  gone  on,  and  is 
still  going  on,  for  no  objects  but  those  of  thinning  our 
population,  diminishing  our  manufactures,  crippling  our 
commerce,  extinguishing  our  agriculture,  and  pauperising 
our  landed  proprietors.  There  never  was  a  nation  doomed 
to  such  perils  by  the  restless  character  of  its  people.  They 
will  not  let  well-enough  alone,  as  the  only  wise  men  say. 
In  1816  they  risked  the  existence  of  the  British  navy, 
which  depended  upon  the  whale-fisheries,  for  the  trifling 
advantage  of  making  London  as  light  by  night  as  by  day, 
and  bestowing  safety  and  peacefulness  upon  its  million  of 
inhabitants.  And  yet,  at  the  very  moment  that  this  ruin 
was  predicted  to  oil,  it  was  admitted  that  we  could  not 
obtain  a  sufficiency  of  oil.  There  are  some  lessons  yet  to 
be  learned  on  the  subject  of  protection,  even  from  this 
petty  fight  of  oil  and  gas. 
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A  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  in 
1815  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  mendicity  and  vagrancy 
in  the  metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood ;  and  they  con- 
tinued their  sittings  in  1816,  reporting  minutes  of  the 
evidence  in  each  year.  Beyond  these  reports  no  legislative 
measure  was  adopted.  The  evidence  went  rather  to  show 
the  amount  of  imposture  than  of  destitution.  To  collect 
such  evidence  was  an  amusing  occupation  for  the  idle 
mornings  of  members  of  parliament.  To  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  destitution  and  its  remedies  would  have  been  a 
far  heavier  task.  The  chief  tendency  of  the  evidence  was 
to  show  how  the  sturdy  beggar  was  a  capitalist  and  an 
epicure ;  ate  fowls  and  beef-steaks  for  supper,  and  despised 
broken  meat ;  had  money  in  the  funds,  and  left  handsome 
legacies  to  his  relations.  The  witnesses,  moreover,  had 
famous  stories  of  a  lame  impostor  who  tied  up  his  leg  in  a 
wooden  frame,  and  a  blind  one  who  wrote  letters  in  the 
evening  for  his  unlettered  brethren ;  of  a  widow  who  sat 
for  ten  years  with  twins  who  never  grew  bigger,  and  a 
wife  who  obtained  clothes  and  money  from  eleven  lying-in 
societies  in  the  same  year.  But  the  committee  had  also 
some  glimpses  of  real  wretchedness  amidst  these  exciting 
tales  of  beggar-craft — as  old  as  the  days  of  the  old  Abraham 
men.  They  heard  of  Calmel's  Buildings,  a  small  court  of 
twenty-four  houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Portman 
Square,  where  more  than  seven  hundred  Irish  lived  in  the 
most  complete  distress  and  profligacy ;  and  they  were 
told  that  the  court  was  totally  neglected  by  the  parish ; 
that  it  was  never  cleaned ;  that  people  were  afraid  to 
enter  it  from  dread  of  contagion.  In  George  Yard, 
Whitechapel,  they  were  informed  that  there  were  two 
thousand  people,  occupying  forty  houses,  in  a  similar 
state  of  wretchedness.  Much  more  of  this  was  told  the 
committee ;  but  the  evil  was  exhibited  and  forgotten. 
Very  much  of  what  was  called  the  vagrancy  of  the 
metropolis  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  poor-laws  throughout  the  kingdom.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  motiey  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
was  expended  in  shifting  the  burden  of  their  relief  from 
one  parish  to  another ;  and  Middlesex  kept  a  number  of 
functionaries  in  active  operation,  to  get  rid  of  the  vagrants 
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that  crowded  into  London,  by  passing  them  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  metropolitan  county,  to  return,  of  course,  on 
the  first  convenient  occasion.  The  vagrants  were  dealt 
with  '  as  the  act  directs ' — that  is,  they  were  committed 
to  a  house  of  correction  for  seven  days,  and  then  passed  to 
their  respective  parishes,  if  they  belonged  to  England ;  or 
carted  to  Bristol  or  Liverpool,  if  they  were  natives  of 
Ireland.  As  Middlesex  worked  under  the  law  of  settle- 
ment, so  worked  the  whole  kingdom.  This  law  of  settle- 
ment was  in  full  operation,  playing  its  fantastic  tricks 
from  the  Channel  to  the  Tweed,  when  the  peace  filled  the 
land  with  disbanded  seamen  and  other  servants  of  war ; 
and  agricultural  labourers,  who  could  find  no  employ  at 
home,  were  wandering,  as  it  was  called,  to  search  for 
capital,  where  capital  was  seeking  for  labour.  The  statute 
of  1662,  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  settlement,  forbade 
this  wandering,  and  gave  a  very  amusing  explanation  of 
the  ground  of  its  prohibitions:  'Whereas,  by  reason  of 
some  defects  in  the  law,  poor  people  are  not  restrained 
from  going  from  one  parish  to  another,  and  therefore  do 
endeavour  to  settle  themselves  in  those  parishes  where 
there  is  the  best  stock.'  The  great  natural  law  of  labour 
seeking  exchange  with  capital,  was  to  be  resisted  by  a 
law  which  declared  that  those  who  sought  to  effect  this 
exchange  were  '  rogues  and  vagabonds.'  But  still,  in  spite 
of  statute  upon  statute,  the  labourers  would  wander,  and 
'  endeavour  to  settle  themselves  in  the  parishes  where 
there  is  the  best  stock ; '  and,  the  happy  days  being  gone, 
never  to  return,  when  Poor  Tom  was  '  whipped  from 
tything  to  tything,  and  stocked,  punished,  and  imprisoned,' 
the  poor-law  functionaries,  in  deference  to  the  more 
merciful  spirit  of  the  age,  employed  a  great  portion  of 
their  time,  and  a  larger  portion  of  the  public  money,  in 
carrying  the  labourers  about  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other,  parcelling  them  out  with  the  nicest  adjust- 
ment amongst  the  fourteen  thousand  little  divisions  called 
parishes ;  and  determining  that,  whatever  circumstances 
existed  in  any  one  of  these  fourteen  thousand  divisions 
to  make  the  presence  of  the  labourers  desirable  or  other- 
wise, they  should  go,  and  they  should  stay,  where  they 
had  been  bom  or  apprenticed,  or  last  lived  for  a  year. 
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The  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  mendicity 
and  vagrancy,  in  1816,  leceived  evidence  upon  evidence 
of  the  extent  of  this  transplantation  of  labourers,  which 
set  the  whole  country  alive  with  the  movements  of 
vagrant  carts  without  the  slightest  suspicion  that  there 
was  something  radically  wrong  at  the  foundation  of  a 
system  which  cost  the  rate-payers  several  millions 
annually  in  expenses  of  removal  and  of  litigation,  and 
with  an  indirect  cost  to  the  nation  of  many  millions  of 
profitable  labour,  which  was  destroyed  by  this  constant 
exercise  of  the  disturbing  forces  of  ignorant  legislation. 
After  the  peace,  the  clinging  of  parishes  to  the  law 
of  settlement  became  more  monstrous  than  ever.  'Soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  agricultural  labourers 
were  increased  by  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  and  the 
demand  for  their  labour  was  diminished  from  various 
causes,  agricultural  parishes  very  generally  came  to  the 
resolution  of  employing  none  hut  their  own  parishioners; 
which  ruined  the  industry  of  the  country,  and  produced 
more  individual  misery  than  can  be  conceived  by  those 
who  were  not  eye-witnesses :  the  immediate  consequence 
of  this  determination  was,  the  removal  of  numbers  of  the 
most  industrious  families  from  homes  where  they  had 
lived  in  comfort,  and  without  parish  relief,  all  their  lives, 
to  a  workhouse  in  the  parish  to  which  they  belonged; 
and,  without  materially  aife-ting  the  ultimate  numbers  in 
the  respective  parishes,  the  wretched  objects  of  removal, 
instead  of  happy  and  contended  labourers,  became  the 
miserable  inmates  of  crowded  workhouses,  without  the 
hope  of  ever  returning  to  their  former  independence.' 

On  the  28th  of  May,  Mr.  Curwen,  an  intelligent 
agriculturist,  brought  the  subject  of  the  poor-laws  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  a  motion  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  inquiry.  Mr.  Curwen  had  a  plan — as 
many  others  had  their  plans.  His  plan  was  to  abolish 
the  poor-rates,  enacting  '  that  every  individual  who  made 
any  profit  or  advantage  by  his  labour,  should  contribute 
towards  a  parish  fund  for  the  relief  of  sickness,  age,  or 
misfortune,  for  the  encouragement  of  industry  and  good 
morals,  for  a  general  plan  of  education,  and  such  other 
objects  as  might  bo  conducive  to  the  comforts  and  happi- 
ness of  the  labouring-classes;    to  which  fund  capitalists 
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and  property  should  contribute.'  Mr.  Curwen  had  a 
theory  that  the  extension  of  manufactures,  having  raised 
the  average  rate  of  wages,  had  produced  general  improvi- 
dence ;  that  improvidence  was  the  main  cause  of  distress 
and  poor-rates ;  and  that  to  abridge  the  means  of  improvi- 
dence, by  converting  all  the  labouring  population  into 
fourteen  thousand  parochial  friendly  societies,  was  at 
once  to  establish  the  comfort  and  independence  of  all  who 
had  been  so  long  degraded  and  demoralised  by  parish 
allowances.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  dwell  upon 
the  practical  absurdity  of  this  benevolent  dream.  The 
scheme  of  Mr.  Curwen  formed  small  part  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  committee,  which  reported  in  1817.  Their 
recommendations  for  the  remedy  ol  the  enormous  evil  of 
the  existing  poor-laws,  did  not  penetrate  beneath  the 
surface.  It  may  be  desirable  here  to  record  what  was  the 
actual  state  of  poor-law  administiation  thirty  years  ago. 

The  system  of  poor-laws  in  England  began,  no  doubt, 
in  expediency.  The  gradual  breaking  up  of  feudal  service 
and  protection,  the  sudden  dissolution  of  the  monastic 
institutions,  and  the  almost  concurrent  depreciation  of  the 
value  of  money  consequent  upon  the  discovery  of  America, 
produced  an  aggregate  of  misery  which  imperatively 
demanded  a  forced  contribution  from  capital.  The  same 
laws  which,  justly  and  mercifully  to  a  certain  extent, 
required  that  casual  misfortune  should  be  relieved,  also 
provided  that  'the  poor  should  be  set  to  work.'  The 
natural  operations  of  demand  and  supply  were  here 
disturbed ;  the  natural  relations  between  profits  and  wages 
were  interrupted;  a  fund  was  created  for  the  labourers, 
which  could  not  be  distributed  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  profitable  labour ;  the  fund  for  the  support  of 
profitable  labour  was  therefore  broken  in  upon ;  and,  for 
three  centuries,  consequently,  a  struggle  was  going 
forward  between  the  demands  of  want  and  the  demands 
of  industry.  Circumstances,  which  arose  almost  within 
our  own  generation,  went  on,  steadily  breaking  down  the 
barriers  which  separated  the  two  classes  of  claimants 
upon  the  labour-fund ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  war,  with 
reference  to  the  largest  body  of  labourers,  the  agricultural, 
the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  claimants  had 
in    great   part   ceased.     'I'he   demands   of  want  and  the 
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demands  of  industry  were  confounded.  The  members  of 
one  class  had  insensibly  slid  into  the  other.  The  wages 
of  idleness  and  vice,  and  the  wages  of  industry  and  good 
conduct,  were  to  be  paid  out  of  a  common  purse ;  and  it  is 
not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  easier  claim  upon 
the  wages  had  been  generally  preferred  to  the  more 
laborious. 

In  1816,  the  sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of 
England  and  Wales  amounted  to  £5,724,839.  The  average 
annual  expenditure  had  gradually  increased  from  about 
two  millions,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  to  six  or 
seven  millions  at  its  close.  A  very  large  portion  of  the 
money  that  had  been  spent  in  fostering  pauperism  during 
the  war  years,  by  parish  allowances  in  aid  of  wages, 
represents  the  amount  of  degradation  and  misery  which 
the  labourers  endured,  as  compared  with  their  unallow- 
anced  forefathers.  The  national  debt  represents,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  money  expended  in  unprofitable  wars, 
the  waste  of  capital  upon  objects  that  can  only  be  justified 
by  the  last  necessity,  and  which  are  the  result  of  those 
evil  passions  which  the  improved  knowledge  and  virtue 
of  mankind  may  in  time  root  out.  In  the  same  way,  had 
the  money  expended  upon  fostering  pauperism  been 
raised  upon  loan,  we  should  have  had  an  amount  of  some 
two  hundred  millions,  representing,  in  a  like  degree,  the 
waste  of  capital  expended  in  drying  up  the  sources  of 
industry  and  skill,  and  paying  the  alms  of  miserable 
indigence,  instead  of  the  wages  of  contented  labour.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  complete  state  of  degrada- 
tion than  the  allowanced  labourers  exhibited  in  1816. 
With  the  feudal  servitude  had  passed  away  the  feudal 
protection.  The  parish  servitude  imposed  the  miseries 
and  contumelies  of  slavery,  without  its  exemption  from 
immediate  care  and  future  responsibility.  So  far  were 
the  agricultural  labourers  slaves,  that,  although  they 
could  not  be  actually  sold,  like  '  villeins  in  gross,'  their 
labour  was  put  up  by  auction  to  the  best  bidder  by  parish 
authorities,  '  The  overseer  calls  a  meeting  on  Saturday 
evenings,  where  he  puts  up  each  labourer  by  name  to 
auction ;  and  they  have  been  let  generally  at  from  Is.  6d. 
to  2«.  per  week,  and  their  provisions ;  their  families  being 
supfxjrted    by  the  parish.'      When  we   regard   the   high 
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price  of  food  in  1816,  with  the  inability  of  many  tenants 
to  pay  poor-rates,  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  at  these 
barbarous  attempts  to  diminish  the  pressuie  of  the  allow- 
ance system.  The  whole  adjustment  of  the  social  rela- 
tions between  the  employer  and  the  labourer,  under  this 
system,  was  founded  upon  injustice  and  oppression  on  one 
hand,  and  fraud  and  improvidence  on  the  other.  The 
farmer  refused  to  employ  the  labourer  till  he  had  reduced 
him,  by  withholding  the  employment,  to  beggary ;  robbed 
the  labourer  of  his  fair  wages,  to  dole  out  to  him  'head- 
money,'  not  according  to  his  worth,  but  his  necessities; 
denied  employ  to  the  single  labourer  at  all;  discharged 
his  best  workman,  with  a  small  family,  to  take  on  the 
wurst  with  a  large  family;  and  left  his  own  land  un- 
cultivated, that  a  congregation  of  worthless  idlers  might 
be  paid  upon  the  pretence  of  working  on  the  roads,  while 
the  independent  labourer  was  marked  as  a  fool  for 
making  any  attempt  to  '  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow.'  The  authorities  doled  out  their  allowances 
upon  the  most  partial  and  despotic  sj'stem.  The  squire, 
the  clergyman,  and  the  farmer  constituted  themselves  a 
tribunal  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  the  encouragement 
of  virtue,  and  they  succeeded  in  producing  either  despera- 
tion or  hypocrisy  amongst  the  entire  labouring  population. 
If  the  junta  was  completed  by  the  addition  of  a  paid 
assistant-overseer,  the  discrimination  was  perfect.  Squalid 
filth  was  the  test  of  destitution,  and  whining  gratitude, 
as  it  was  called,  for  the  alms  distributed,  was  the  test  of 
character.  If  a  labourer  with  a  manly  bearing  came  to 
the  overseer,  or  to  the  vestry,  to  remove  some  sudden 
calamity — if  he  asked  something  to  prevent  him  selling 
his  bed — he  was  insulted.  The  agonised  tear  of  wounded 
pride  might  start  from  the  eye,  and  perhaps  the  groan  of 
suppressed  indignation  escape  from  the  lips.  If  the  groan 
was  heard,  that  man's  '  character '  was  gone  for  ever. 
The  pretence  to  discriminate  between  the  good  and  the 
evil,  did  much  worse  for  the  community  than  occasional 
injustice.  It  led  away  parish  functionaries  from  the  real 
object  of  their  appointment — to  administer  relief  to  the 
indigent — into  the  belief  that  they  were  the  great  patrons 
of  the  whole  labouring  population,  who  could  never  go 
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alone  without  their  aid.  They  almost  forced  the  con- 
dition of  pauperism  upon  the  entire  working  community, 
by  their  beautiful  system  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
They  forgot  that  it  was  their  business  to  give  relief  to 
destitution,  and  to  destitution  only;  and  so  they  esta- 
blished every  sort  of  false  test  of  relief. 

The  old  workhouse  system  was  as  productive  of  evil  in 
principle,  though  not  in  amount,  as  the  allowance  system. 
The  wretchedness  of  the  parish  workhouse,  in  consequence 
of  bad  management,  and  the  want  of  order  and  classifica- 
tion, had  become  a  prominent  feature  in  pictures  of  English 
society.  Seldom  under  any  control,  the  workhouses  afforded 
abundant  proofs  of  neglect  and  want  of  feeling  on  the  part 
of  those  who  had  the  management  of  them.  The  work- 
house master,  who,  probably,  contracted  for  the  paupers 
at  a  certain  rate  per  head,  endeavoured  to  remunerate 
himself  for  the  hardness  of  his  bargain  by  disposing  of 
the  services  of  the  inmates  to  the  neighbouring  farmers. 
Abuses  had  so  long  existed,  that  they  excited  no  remark. 
No  means  were  taken  to  educate  the  children ;  no  classifi- 
cation took  place  between  the  able-bodied ;  but  persons  of 
both  sexes,  the  aged  and  the  yonng,  the  sick  and  the 
lunatic,  were  huddled  promiscuously  together.  Such  was 
the  state  of  most  workhouses  in  the  rural  districts.  Many 
of  the  London  parishes  farmed  their  poor — that  is,  they 
contracted  with  individuals  to  maintain  them  at  a  certain 
rate  per  head.  They  were  wretchedly  lodged,  without 
comfort  or  decency ;  ill-fed ;  allowed  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  encouraged  to  obtain  them,  by  being  suffered 
to  wander  abroad  without  restraint,  to  swell  the  numbers 
of  metropolitan  mendicants.  In  the  parish  workhouses 
the  consequences  of  want  of  classification  and  bad  manage- 
ment operated  with  the  greatest  hardship  upon  children. 
Habits  were  formed  in  the  workhouse  which  rendered  the 
path  to  respectability  almost  inaccessible.  These  children 
were  disposed  of  under  the  apprenticing  system,  and  were 
doomed  to  a  dreary  period  of  servitude,  under  some  needy 
master,  who  had  been  tempted  in  the  first  instance  to  take 
them  by  the  offer  of  a  small  premium.  The  parochial  plan 
of  jiutting  out  children,  with  its  attendant  evils,  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  want  of  training  while  in 
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the  workhouse.  If  these  children  had  received  useful 
instruction,  and  been  brought  up  in  habits  of  order  and 
industry,  their  compulsory  distribution  among  the  dif- 
ferent rate-payers  would  have  been  unnecessary,  as  each 
child  would  have  been  as  valuable  to  its  master  as  the 
children  taken  from  the  independent  cottager.  Even  in 
those  workhouses  where  attempts  were  made  to  conduct 
them  according  to  the  statute  (43rd  of  Elizabeth),  direct- 
ing that  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  should  be 
employed  in  setting  them  to  work  in  the  poorhouse  or 
workhouse,  there  were  necessarily  the  grossest  mistakes 
and  mismanagement.  In  some  of  these  houses  manu- 
facturing operations  were  carried  on ;  and  in  others  land 
was  rented,  and  the  inmates  were  employed  in  agricultural 
labour.  Interests  which  never  prosper  but  in  the  hands  of 
private  individuals,  were  expected  to  become  productive ; 
notwithstanding  the  great  majority  of  persons  con- 
cerned were  necessarily  impelled  to  foster  abuses  out  of 
which  they  could  advance  their  own  personal  profit.  The 
trades  usually  pursued  were  sack,  linen,  or  cloth  factories, 
or  the  manufacture  of  nets.  The  profits  of  the  private 
dealer  and  the  wages  of  the  independent  workmen  were 
liable  to  unjust  depreciation,  for  the  operations  of  the 
houses  of  industry  were  not  regulated  by  the  extent  of  the 
demand,  but  would  be  most  active  when  the  markets  were 
glutted.  AVorkmen  left  the  j)iivate  factory  because  there 
was  a  superabundant  supply  of  the  article  which  they 
were  engaged  in  producing,  and  they  entered  into  the 
house  of  industr}^  to  add  still  further  to  the  overstocking 
of  the  market.  The  balance  by  which  the  healthy  state  of 
the  demand  and  supply  could  be  regulated  was  destroyed. 
There  is  no  balance  which  can  be  held  between  the  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  labour  and  the  number  of  the 
labourers,  but  through  the  uncontrolled  exchange  of 
capital  and  labour,  each  operating  with  perfect  freedom 
and  perfect  security.  Whenever  the  scales  are  held  by 
any  other  power  than  the  natural  power  of  exchange — 
whenever  there  is  a  forced  demand  for  labour  produced  by 
a  forced  supply  of  capital  1 — the  natural  proportions  of 
capital  and  labour  are  destroyed  by  a  forced  addition  to 
the  number  of  labourers.     All  schemes  for  '  netting  the 
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poor  to  work'  by  unnatural  encouragements  to  labour, 
assume  that  '  the  poor '  is  a  constant  quantity ;  the  un- 
natural encouragement  produces  more  poor,  and  the  funds 
that  have  been  diverted  from  the  regular  labour-market 
are  devoured  in  an  accelerated  ratio. 

The  poor-law,  as  it  existed  in  full  vigour  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  went  further  than  any  other  human  device  for 
diminishing  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour,  and 
at  the  same  time  increasing  the  number  of  labourers. 
Eewards  for  illegitimate  children,  rewards  for  children 
under  improvident  marriages,  sustenance  for  the  pauper 
child  from  the  hour  he  was  born,  increased  sustenance  as 
he  grew,  a  large  and  liberal  allowance  for  him  when  he 
prematurely  married  another  pauper ;  and  the  same  round 
again,  till  the  next  pauper  generation  was  quadrupled  in 
number.  If  these  laws,  intrusted  as  they  were  in  their 
application  to  narrow-minded,  short-sighted  and  selfish 
individuals,  had  been  imposed  upon  us  by  some  dominant 
enemy,  for  the  destruction  of  our  best  interests,  they  could 
not  have  more  effectually  answered  such  an  end.  They 
did  two  things  which  must  produce  misery  and  crime,  and 
would  have  produced  eventual  anarchy,  unless  their  pro- 
gress had  been  aiTCsted — they  destroyed  the  labour-fund, 
and  they  increased  the  number  of  the  labourers.  They 
bestowed  on  unproductive  consumers  the  bread  which  they 
took  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  profitable  labourers;  and 
they,  one  by  one,  ground  down  the  profitable  labourers  to 
the  grade  of  unproductive  consumers.  Under  these  laws, 
no  one  was  secure,  and  no  one  was  happy.  The  labourers, 
for  whose  especial  benefit  they  were  alleged  to  be  upheld, 
were  the  most  insecure  and  the  most  unhappy.  The  dream 
of  Pharaoh,  that  '  seven  lean  and  ill-favoured  kine  did  eat 
up  seven  fat  kine ;  and  when  they  had  eaten  them  up,  it 
could  not  be  known  that  they  had  eaten  them,  but  they 
were  still  ill-favoured  as  at  the  beginning,'  was  realised 
by  the  labourers  of  England  under  the  old  poor-laws. 

In  1807  Mr.  Whitbread  proposed  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  very  large  and  comprehensive  measure  of  poor- 
law  reform.  The  principles  which  he  advocated  were 
tlioso  of  real  statesmanship.  To  arrest  the  constant  pro- 
gress of  pauperism,  l^e  desjired  to  raise  the  character  of  the 
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labouring-classes.  He  called  upon  the  country  to  support 
a  plan  of  general  national  education  ;  he  proposed  a  method 
under  which  the  savings  of  the  poor  might  be  properly- 
invested  in  a  great  national  bank.  The  last  object  has 
been  fully  accomplished.  How  little  has  the  government 
done  for  the  other  object  during  forty  years !  At  the 
period  when  Mr.  Whitbread  brought  forward  his  plan  of 
poor-law  reform,  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  intro- 
duced by  Lancaster  and  Bell,  was  attracting  great  atten- 
tion. Too  much  importance  was  perhaps  at  first  attached 
to  the  mechanical  means  of  education  then  recently  de- 
veloped ;  but  the  influence  was  favourable  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  schools  by  societies  and  individuals.  The 
government  left  the  instruction  of  the  people  to  go  on  as 
it  might,  without  a  single  grant  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  It  was  in  vain  that,  in  1807,  Whitbread 
proclaimed  the  important  truth,  that  nothing  can  possibly 
afford  greater  stability  to  a  popular  government  than  the 
education  of  its  people.  '  Contemplate  ignorance  in  the 
hand  of  craft — what  a  desperate  weapon  does  it  affoi  d ! 
How  impotent  does  craft  become  before  an  instructed  and 
enlightened  multitude  ! '  Again  :  '  In  the  adoption  of  the 
system  of  education,  I  foresee  an  enlightened  peasantry, 
frugal,  industrious,  sober,  orderly,  and  contented ;  because 
they  are  acquainted  with  the  true  value  of  frugality, 
sobriety,  industr}^  and  order.  Crimes  diminishing,  because 
the  enlightened  understanding  abhors  crime.  The  practice 
of  Christianity  prevailing,  because  the  mass  of  your  popula- 
tion can  read,  comprehend,  and  feel  its  divine  origin  and 
the  beauty  of  the  doctrines  which  it  inculcates.  Your 
kingdom  safe  from  the  insults  of  the  enemy,  because  every 
man  knows  the  worth  of  that  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
defend.'  Did  Whitbread  take  one  legislative  ste23  in 
advance  by  the  enunciation  of  these  truths?  He  Wtis 
treated  as  a  benevolent  visionary ;  and  every  particle  of 
his  poor-law  reform,  and  especially  his  plans  fur  instruc- 
tion and  the  investment  of  savings,  were  sneered  away, 
whilst  ministers  and  magistiates  went  on  in  the  usual 
course  of  keeping  the  great  body  of  the  people  ignorant, 
dependent,  and  wretched.  A  man  of  talent,  Mr.  Windham, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  advocates  for  keeping  the 
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people  from  the  perils  of  instruction :  '  His  friend,  Dr. 
Johnson,  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  right  to  teach 
reading  beyond  a  certain  extent  in  society.  The  danger 
was,  that  if  the  teachers  of  the  good  and  the  propagators 
of  bad  principles  were  to  be  candidates  for  the  control  of 
mankind,  the  latter  would  be  likely  to  be  too  successful. 
....  The  increase  of  this  sort  of  introduction  to  know- 
ledge would  only  tend  to  make  the  people  study  politics, 
and  lay  them  open  to  the  arts  of  designing  men.'  This 
miserable  logic  answered  its  end  for  a  season.  Education 
was  held  to  be  dangerous — at  least  in  England.  In  Ireland, 
the  government  encouraged  education.  In  1816,  Mr.  Peel, 
as  secretary  for  Ireland,  maintained  that  '  it  was  the 
peculiar  duty  of  a  government  that  felt  the  inconvenience 
that  arose  from  the  ignorance  of  the  present  generation, 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  knowledge  in  the  generation  that  was 
to  succeed.'  The  natural  connection  between  ignorance 
and  poverty  was  never  more  clearly  put,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  discussing  such  questions,  than  by  the  present 
excellent  Bishop  of  Chester :  '  Ignorance  is  not  the  inevit- 
able lot  of  the  majorit}^  of  our  community;  and  with 
ignorance  a  host  of  evils  disappear.  Of  all  obstacles  to 
improvement,  ignorance  is  the  most  formidable,  because 
the  only  true  seciet  of  assisting  the  poor  is  to  make  them 
agents  in  bettering  their  own  condition,  and  to  supply 
them,  not  with  a  tempoiary  stimulus,  but  with  a  per- 
manent energy.  As  fast  as  the  tstandard  of  intelligence  is 
raised,  the  poor  become  more  and  more  able  to  co-operate 
in  any  plan  proposed  for  their  advantage,  more  likely  to 
listen  to  any  reasonable  suggestion,  more  able  to  under- 
stand, and  therefore  more  willing  to  pursue  it.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  when  gross  ignorance  is  once  removed,  and 
right  principles  are  introduced,  a  great  advantage  has 
been  already  gained  against  squalid  poverty.  Many 
avenues  to  an  improved  condition  are  opened  to  one  whoso 
faculties  are  enlarged  and  exercised ;  he  sees  his  own 
interest  more  clearly,  he  pursues  it  more  steadily;  he  does 
not  study  immediate  gratification  at  the  expense  of  bitter 
and  late  repentance,  or  mortgage  the  labour  of  his  future 
life  without  an  adequate  return.  Indigence,  therefore, 
will  rarely  be  found  in  company  with  good  education.' 
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FroiB  1807  to  the  close  of  the  war,  the  legislature  heard 
no  word  on  the  education  of  the  people.  On  the  21st  May 
1816,  Mr.  Brougham  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  education  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  in  London,  Westminster,  and 
Southwark.  The  motion,  which  was  brought  forward 
with  great  caution  by  the  mover,  was  unopposed.  The 
committee  made  its  first  report  on  the  20th  June,  having 
conducted  its  inquiries  with  more  than  usual  activity. 
The  energy  of  Mr.  Brougham,  who  acted  as  chairman, 
gave  a  remarkable  impulse  to  this  important  investigation. 
It  was  found  that  in  the  metropolis  there  were  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  children  without  the  means  of 
education.  On  presenting  this  report,  Mr.  Brougham 
informed  the  House  that  the  committee  had  comprehended 
in  their  objects  inquiries  concerning  the  management  of 
the  higher  schools,  such  as  the  Charterhouse,  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  Westminster;  the  funds  of  such  schools 
being  originally  destined  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  The 
principal  labours  of  the  committee  had,  however,  consisted 
in  their  examination  of  evidence  as  to  the  number  and 
condition  of  the  charity  and  parish  schools  destined  for 
the  education  of  the  lower  orders.  The  number  of  such 
institutions  exceeded  anything  that  could  have  been  pre- 
viously believed ;  but  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  was, 
in  many  cases,  neither  pure  nor  judicious.  A  few  were 
educated  and  brought  up — the  many  were  neglected.  In 
the  country  he  had  heard  of  instances  of  flagrant  abuses. 
Mr.  Brougham's  report  produced  no  hostile  feelings  on  ihis 
occasion.  Lord  Castlereagh  acknowledged  that  abuses 
existed  in  many  charities  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
and  recommended  the  exercise  of  a  vigilant  superintend- 
ence of  their  administration.  In  1817  the  committee  was 
revived,  Imt  was  adjourned  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of 
the  chairman ;  but  in  1818  it  was  again  appointed,  with 
powers  of  inquiry  no  longer  confined  to  the  metropolis. 
Then  the  larger  question  of  the  extension  of  education  was 
merged  in  a  furious  controversy  as  to  the  amount  of  abuses 
in  endowed  charities,  and  the  propriety  of  subjecting  the 
higher  schools,  such  as  Eton  and  Winchester,  and  also 
colleges  in  the  universities,  to  a  searching  inquiry  into 
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the  nature  of  their  statutes,  and  their  adherence  to  the 
objects  of  their  foundation.  An  act  was  subsequently 
passed,  in  consequence  of  the  labours  of  the  committee,  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  inquire  concerning  the  abuse  of 
charities  connected  with  education ;  and  by  a  second  act 
the  right  of  inquiry  was  extended  to  all  charities,  the 
universities  and  certain  great  foundation  schools  excepted. 
The  education  commission  was  thus  merged  in  the  charity 
commission.  Of  the  great  national  benefits  that  resulted 
from  that  commission  no  one  cnn  doubt.  But  it  ma}'  be 
doubted  whether  the  controversial  shape  which  the  ques- 
tion of  education  thus  assumed,  in  1818,  did  much  to 
advance  the  disposition  to  provide  a  general  s\stem  of 
popular  instruction  which  prevailed  in  1816.  When  Mr. 
Brougham  first  ol)tained  his  committee,  he  said,  'his  pro- 
position was,  that  a  measure  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
under  parliamentary  sanction,  and  on  parliamentary  aid, 
tshould  be  tried  in  London ;  for  without  a  previous  experi- 
ment he  should  not  deem  it  proper  to  bring  forward  any 
o-eneral  measure.  But  if  the  experiment  should  be  found 
to  succeed  in  London,  he  would  then  recommend  the  exten- 
sion of  the  plan  to  other  great  towns.'  This  plan  was 
never  carried  out,  nor  further  proposed.  When  Mr.  Broug- 
ham presented  his  first  report,  there  was  unanimity  and 
even  cordiality  in  its  reception  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Canning  declared  that  'he  should  contribute  all  his 
assistance  to  the  object  of  the  report,  satisfied  that  the 
foundation  of  good  order  in  society  was  good  morals,  and 
that  the  foundation  of  good  morals  was  education.' 

What  was  the  temper  of  tlie  House  and  of  the  country 
in  1818  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  a  speech  of  Mr.  Broug- 
ham's in  1835:  'In  the  year  1818  the  labours  of  the 
education  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons — labours 
to  which  no  man  can  attach  too  high  a  value — were  made 
the  subject  of  great  controversy ;  a  controversy  as  fierce 
and  uncompromising  as  almost  any  that  ever  raged,  and 
to  wliich  I  only  refer  as  aftbrding  another  reason  for  the 
hope  I  so  fondly  cherish,  that  thou«!,h  now,  perhaps,  in  a 
iiiiiiority  upon  this,  as  upon  many  other  questions  here 
debated,  I  yet  mny  ultimately  find  myself  with  scarcely 
an  antagonist.     That  bitter  controversy  is  at  an  end — the 
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heats  which  it  kindled  are  extinguished — the  matter 
that  engendered  those  heats  finds  equal  acceptance  with 
all  parties.  Those  are  now  still,  or  assenting,  or  even 
8upporting  me,  who  then  thought  that  I  was  sowing 
broadcast  the  seeds  of  revolution,  and  who  scrupled  not 
to  accuse  me  as  aiming  at  the  "  dictatorship,"  by  under- 
mining the  foundations  of  all  property.  Those  who  once 
held  that  the  education  committee  was  pulling  down  the 
church,  by  pulling  down  the  universities  and  the  great 
schools— that  my  only  design  could  be  to  raise  some 
strange  edifice  of  power  upon  the  ruins  of  all  our  institu- 
tions, ecclesiastical  and  civil — have  long  ceased  to  utter 
even  a  whisper  against  whatever  was  then  accomplished 
and  have  become  my  active  coadjutors  ever  since.  Nay, 
the  very  history  of  that  fierce  contention  is  forgotten. 
There  are  few  now  aware  of  a  controversy  having  ever 
existed,  which,  a  few  years  back,  agitated  all  men  all  over 
the  country ;  and  the  measures  I  then  propounded  among 
revilings  and  execrations,  have  long  since  become  the  law 
of  the  land.  1  doubt  whether,  at  this  moment,  there  are 
above  some  half-dozen  of  your  lordships  who  recollect  any- 
thing about  a  warfare  which  for  months  raged  with  un- 
abated fury,  both  within  the  walls  of  the  universities  and 
without — which  seemed  to  absorb  all  men's  attention,  and 
to  make  one  class  apprehend  the  utter  destruction  of  our 
political  system,  while  it  filled  others  wdth  alarm  lest  a 
stop  should  be  put  to  the  advancement  of  the  human  mind. 
That  all  those  violent  animosities  should  have  passed 
away,  and  that  all  those  alarms  be  now  sunk  in  oblivion, 
affords  a  memorable  instance  of  the  strange  aberrations — 
I  will  not  say  of  public  opinion,  but — of  party  feeling,  in 
which  the  history  of  controversy  .^o  largely  abounds.  I 
have  chiefly  dwelt  upon  it  to  show  why  I  again  trust  that 
I  m;iy  outlive  the  storms  which  still  are  gathering  round 
those  who  devote  them.-elves  rather  to  the  improvement  of 
their  fellow-creatures  than  the  service  of  a  faction.'  From 
some  unhappy  prejudice,  from  apathy,  or  from  cowardice, 
the  education  of  the  people  made  small  legislative  pro- 
gret^s  for  twenty  years.  Perhaps  the  old  fable  of  the  sun 
and  the  wind,  experimenting  upon  the  removal  of  the 
traveller's  cloak,   may   afford   us  some  solution  of   this 
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problem.  But  the  reports  of  the  education  committee 
were  of  the  highest  value  in  showing  us  the  extent  of 
instruction  at  the  time  of  its  labours.  There  were  18,500 
schools,  educating  644,000  children  ;  of  this  number 
166,000  were  educated  at  endowed  schools,  and  478,000  at 
unendowed  schools,  during  six  days  of  ihe  week.  This 
number  was  independent  of  Sunday-schools,  of  which  there 
were  6100,  attended  by  452,000  children;  but,  of  course 
many  of  these  Sunday-scholars  were  included  in  the  returns 
of  other  schools. 

In  the  plan  of  poor-law  reform  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Whi thread  in  1807,  he  earnestly  advocated  the  considera- 
tion of  a  mode  by  which  the  savings  of  the  poor  might  be 
safely  and  profitably  invested  :  '  I  would  propose  the  esta- 
blishment of  one  great  national  institution,  in  the  nature 
of  a  bank,  for  the  use  and  advantage  of  the  labouring 
classes  alone;  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  metropolis, 
and  be  under  the  control  and  management  of  proper  per- 
sons, to  be  appointed  according  to  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  bill  1  shall  move  for  leave  to  introduce ;  that  every 
man  who  shall  be  certified  by  one  justice,  to  his  own 
knowledge,  or  on  proof,  to  subsist  principally  or  alone  by 
the  wages  of  his  labour,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  remit  to  the 
accountant  of  the  poor's  fund — as  I  would  designate  it — 
in  notes  or  cash,  any  sum  from  20s.  upwards ;  but  not  ex- 
ceeding £20  in  any  one  j^ear,  nor  more  in  the  whole  than 
£200.  That  orce  in  every  week  the  remittances  of  the 
preceding  week  be  laid  out  in  the  3  per  cent,  consolidated 
bank  annuities,  or  in  some  other  of  the  government  stocks, 
in  the  name  of  commissioners  to  be  appointed ;  to  avoid 
all  minute  payments,  no  dividend  to  be  remitted  till  it 
shall  amount  to  10s. ;  and  that  all  fractional  sums  under 
lOs.  be  from  time  to  time  reinvested,  in  order  to  be 
rendered  productive  towards  the  expenses  of  the  office.' 
'J'hreo  or  four  years  previous,  Mr.  Mai  thus,  in  his  Essay  on 
Population,  had  argued  that  '  it  might  be  extremely  useful 
to  have  county-banks,  where  the  smallest  sums  would  be 
received,  and  a  fair  interest  granted  for  them.'  Mr. 
Cjleorge  Rose  had,  as  early  as  1793,  legislated  for  the  en- 
C(juragcment  of  friendly  societies.  In  1798  a  bank  for  the 
earnings  of  poor  children  was  established  at  Tottenham; 
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and  this  was  found  so  successful,  that  a  bank  for  the  safe 
deposit  of  the  savings  of  servants,  labourers,  and  others, 
was  opened  at  the  same  place  in  1804.  Interest  was  here 
allowed  to  the  depositors.  A  similar  institution  was 
founded  at  Bath  in  1808.  But  the  greatest  experiment 
upon  the  possibility  of  the  labouring  poor  making  con- 
siderable savings  was  tried  in  Scotland.  '  The  Parish 
Bank  Friendly  Society  of  Euthwell,'  was  established  by 
the  Eev.  Henry  Duncan  in  1810.  The  first  London 
savings  bank  did  not  commence  its  opei  ations  till  January 
1816.  In  the  parliamentary  session  of  1816,  Mr.  Eose 
brought  in  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  savings-banks, 
which  was  subsequently  withdrawn  for  revision.  Of  the 
possible  benefits  of  these  institutions  there  could  be  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  all  men  who  were  anxious  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  people.  AN'riters  of  opposite 
parties  agreed  in  this  matter :  '  Savings-banks  are  spread- 
ing rajiidly  through  Scotland ;  and  we  expect  soon  to  hear 
the  like  good  tidings  from  England,  where  such  an  institu- 
tion is  of  t>till  greater  importance.  It  would  be  difficult, 
we  fear,  to  convince  either  the  people  or  their  rulers  that 
such  an  event  is  of  far  more  importance,  and  far  more 
likety  to  increase  the  happiness,  and  even  the  greatness  of 
the  nation,  than  the  most  brilliant  success  of  its  arms,  or 
the  most  stupendous  improvements  of  its  trade  or  its 
agriculture.  And  3'et  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  so.' 
Again :  '  They  to  whom  this  subject  is  indifferent  may 
censure  our  minuteness ;  but  those  who,  like  us,  regard  it 
as  marking  an  era  in  political  economy,  and  as  intimately 
connected  with  the  external  comfort  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  mankind,  will  be  gratified  to  trace  the  rise  and 
progress  of  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  plans 
which  has  ever  been  devised  for  effecting  these  invaluable 
purposes.'  The  language  of  the  real  philanthropist,  what- 
ever be  his  party,  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the 
language  of  the  demagogue  :  '  What  a  bubble !  At  a  time 
when  it  is  notorious  that  one  half  of  the  whole  nation  are 
in  a  state  little  short  of  starvation ;  when  it  is  notorious 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  do  not  know  when 
they  rise,  where  they  are  to  find  a  meal  during  the  day ; 
when  the  far  greater  part  of  the  whole  people,  much  more 
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than  half  of  them,  aie  paupers ;  at  such  a  time  to  bring 
forth  a  project  for  collecting  the  savings  of  journeymen 
and  labourers,  in  order  to  be  lent  to  the  government  and  to 
form  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  lenders  in  sickness  and 
old  age ! '  The  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  pro- 
moters of  savings-banks  could  scarcely  have  anticipated 
that,  within  less  than  thirty  years,  the  number  of  institu- 
tions in  existence  would  amount  to  577  in  the  United 
Kingdom;  that  the  total  number  of  existing  depositors 
would  be  1,012,475 ;  that  they  would  possess  an  aggregate 
of  property  amouuting  to  £31,275,636  ;  and  that  the  whole 
number  of  depositors  would  have  received  interest  amount- 
ing to  £16,254,109.* 

There  is  one  other  measure  of  social  improvement  from 
which  we  cannot  withhold  a  slight  notice.  In  1816  the 
House  of  Commons  passed  a  vote  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Elgin  Marbles,  for  the  sum  of  £35,000.  This  was  the  first 
step  that  the  British  legislature  had  made  in  the  en- 
couragement of  the  fine  arts.  It  was  a  step  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  Mr.  Croker,  who,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
was  far  in  advance  of  his  time  on  this  subject,  truly  and 
eloquently  said  what  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  in  the 
consideration  of  such  questions :  *  The  House  had  been 
warned,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  not 
to  incur  a  heavy  expense  merely  to  acquire  works  of  orna- 
ment. But  who  was  to  pay  this  expense,  and  for  whose 
use  was  the  purchase  intended  ?  The  bargain  was  for  the 
Vxinefit  of  the  public,  for  the  honour  of  the  nation,  for  the 
promotion  of  national  arts,  for  the  use  of  the  national 
artists,  and  even  for  the  advantage  of  our  manufactures; 
the  excellence  of  which  depended  on  the  progress  of  the 
arts  in  the  country.  It  was  singular  that  when,  two 
thousand  five  hundred  years  ago,  Pericles  was  adorning 
Athens  with  those  very  works,  some  of  which  we  are  now 
about  to  acquire,  the  same  cry  of  economy  was  raised 
against  him,  and  the  same  answer  that  he  then  gave 
might  be. repeated  now;  that  it  was  money  spent  for  the 
use  of  the  people,  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  the  in- 

«  This  return  is  from  Auc^ust  1817  to  November  1844.  The  number 
of  banks  and  (Icpo.sitor.s,  and  amount  of  depoBits,  have  been  muck 
increased  bince  tiio  iiuikiag  up  of  the  return. 
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crease  of  manufactures,  the  prosperity  of  trades,  and  the 
encouragement  of  industry ;  not  merely  to  please  the  eye 
of  the  man  of  taste,  but  to  create,  to  stimulate,  to  guide 
the  exertions  of  the  artist,  the  mechanic,  and  even  the 
labourer,  and  to  spread  through  all  the  branches  of  society 
a  spirit  of  improvement,  and  the  means  of  a  sober  and 
industrious  affluence.'  Slowly,  indeed,  have  these  great 
principles  progressed — but  they  have  progressed. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

Spanish  America — Colonial  Misgovernment — General  Miranda— Mr. 
Pitt— The  Addington  Cabinet— The  Grenville  Cabinet— The  Port- 
land Cabinet — The  Perceval  Cabinet — Improvement  of  Brazil — 
Difficulties  of  the  Spanish  Provincials — Mexico — New  Grenada — 
Venezuela — Earthquake  at  Caracas — Rio  de  la  Plata — Paraguay — 
Chili — Position  of  Affairs  in  181G. 

A  BRIEF  sketch  must  here  be  given  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
in  South  America — of  their  condition  and  prospects.  If 
it  is  asked  why  must  we  stop  to  review  the  colonial 
affairs  of  another  kingdom  ? — the  answer  is,  that  England 
had,  at  this  time,  as  much  interest  in  the  colonies  of 
Spain,  as  Spain  and  France  had,  forty  years  before,  in  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  her  Korth  American  colonies. 
The  powers  of  Europe  were  to  be  coerced  or  supported, 
punished  or  aided,  by  action  upon  their  possessions  beyond 
the  Atlantic.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  through  a  long 
succession  of  administrations,  the  movements  of  Spanish 
Ameiica  were  watched  and  discussed,  with  deep  interest, 
in  the  British  cabinet. 

The  Spanish  possessions  in  America  were  at  first 
divided  into  two  viceroyalties — that  of  Mexico  in  the 
northern,  and  that  of  Peru  in  the  southern  continent.  In 
course  of  time,  two  more  viceroyalties  were  detached  from 
the  southern  portions — those  of  New  Granada  and  Rio  de 
la  Plata;  and  then  again,  five  smaller  provinces  were 
parted  off,  under  the  name  of  captain-generalships.  \Vhile 
Brazil,  now  belonging  to  Portugal,  had  once  been  jointly 
held   by   Spain;    while   some    \\  est   India   islands   were 
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changing  hands,  according  to  the  chances  of  war ;  while 
the  British  colonies  were  establishing  their  own  in- 
dependence; and  while  Florida  and  Louisiana  were 
ti-ansferred  by  purchase  or  negotiation  from  one  crown  to 
another,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  the  Spanish  colonies 
should  not  have  ideas  and  feelings  about  their  own 
position,  and  originate  movements  accordingly. 

The  first  stir  was  in  1750,  when  Venezuela  revolted 
against  Spain.  For  the  next  forty  years,  risings  became 
more  frequent,  and  almost  every  province  rebelled  once 
or  oftener.  The  inhabitants  suffered  under  gross  mis- 
government.  There  were  three  classes  of  them :  the 
natives,  the  Spaniai  ds,  and  the  mixed  race  which  always 
grows  up  under  such  circumstances.  Those  born  in  the 
colonies,  even  of  European  blood,  were,  though  legally 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  depressed  and 
insulted  bj'-  the  mother-country,  and  the  official  persons 
she  sent  out.  The  European  officials  not  only  engrossed 
all  the  dignities  and  salaries  of  the  colonies,  but  vexed 
and  despoiled  the  inhabitants  by  oppressive  customs, 
audacious  self-seeking,  and  malpractices,  against  which 
no  complaint  was  listened  to.  Though  insulated  colonial 
risings  are  of  no  immediate  avail,  a  sufficient  number  of 
them  is  sure  to  suggest  ideas  of  national  independence. 
Such  suggestions  were  spoken  into  the  ear  of  Mr.  Pitt  in 
1790,  by  a  man  who  had  much  to  say  of  the  natural 
advantages  of  his  country  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  of  the 
benefits  to  Great  Britain,  if  the  South  American  continent 
were  enabled  to  develop  its  resources,  and  become  the 
home  of  a  rising  nation. 

General  Miranda,  a  native  of  Caracas,  in  Venezuela, 
was  born  about  the  time  when  the  revolt,  mentioned 
above,  took  place.  His  mind  was  early  occupied  with  the 
ideas  naturally  generated  by  that  revolt.  He  witnessed, 
in  personal  presence,  a  part  of  the  war  by  which  the 
British  provinces  became  the  United  States ;  and  he  made 
it  the  aim  of  his  life  to  obtain  a  similar  emancipation  for 
the  Si)anish  colonies.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  purpose. 
In  the  London  Political  Herald  of  1785,  there  is  a  notice 
of  Miranda  being  in  town,  in  pursuit  of  his  object — the 
deliverance  of  his  country.     In  1700,  when  there  was  a 
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dispute  between  England  and  Spain  about  Nootka  Sound, 
Miranda  obtained  access  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  spread  before 
him  the  picture  of  what  the  great  continent  was,  and 
could  do.  It  was  larger  than  Europe ;  it  was  more  fertile, 
naturally,  than  Europe;  it  possessed  the  little  isthmus 
which,  cut  through,  would  open  to  the  merchant-ships  of 
Europe  the  vast  regions  of  the  Pacific,  saving  them  the 
long  sweep  towards  the  South  Pole,  which  they  must 
make  to  round  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope :  it 
was  veined  with  vast  navigable  rivers,  which  would  bring 
to  the  coast  the  produce  of  the  plains ;  and  the  prodigious 
backbone  of  mountains  enclosed  treasures  of  ore.  As  for 
the  peojole,  they  were  ignorant,  debased,  quarrelsome,  at 
present ;  but  independence  would  ennoble  them,  and 
gratitude  would  bind  them  in  eternal  alliance  with  the 
country  which  should  aid  them  to  obtain  independence. 
So  said  Miranda  to  Mr.  Pitt.  Perhaps  the  minister  saw 
more  clearly  than  the  applicant,  that  the  popular  faults 
he  admitted,  however  corrigible  by  independence,  were 
sadly  in  the  way  of  obtaining  it.  England  did  not  then 
undertake  the  business.  Mr.  Pitt  thought  well  of  the 
project,  and  promised  to  proceed  in  it  if  Spain  should  be 
obstinate  about  Nootka  Sound.  Spain  yielded ;  and  Mr. 
Pitt  then  told  Miranda  that  his  scheme  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  He  added,  what  proved  to  be  very  true,  that  it 
'  would  infallibly  engage  the  attention  of  every  minister 
of  this  country.' 

In  1797,  when  England  became  possessed  of  Trinidad, 
Pitt  remembered  Miranda  and  his  measure.  Our 
g  .crnor  of  Trinidad  encouraged  the  inhabitants  of  the 
{Spanish  colonies  to  rise,  relying  on  aid  from  Great  Britain, 
to  be  given  without  any  other  aim  than  enabling  the 
colonies  to  achieve  their  own  independence.  In  the  next 
year,  Miranda  came  to  London  from  France,  to  lay  his 
plans  before  the  British  government.  His  plans  were, 
that  England,  the  United  States,  and  the  Spanish  pro- 
vincials, should  form  an  alliance  to  rescue  the  colonies 
from  Spain.  Great  Britain  was  to  furnish  money  and 
ships,  for  which  she  was  to  be  hereafter  repaid  in  the  sum 
of  £30,000,000 ;  and  the  United  States  were  to  supply 
10,000  men.     Mr.  Pitt  agreed ;  and  the  plan  waited  only 
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for  the  acquiescence  of  the  United  States.  President 
Adams  demurred  and  delayed ;  but  the  scheme  was  not 
given  up ;  and  we  find  it  laid  afresh  before  the  Addington 
administration  in  1801. 

Within  this  cabinet,  the  schemes  of  government  for  the 
new  states  were  discussed,  and  the  military  movements 
arranged  for  the  outbreak,  when  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
again  suspended  the  subject.  \V  hen  war  broke  out  afresh, 
and  it  was  seen  that  Spain  would  go  with  France,  the 
preparations  were  resumed,  now  once  more  under  Mr. 
Pitt.  Lord  Melville  and  fcir  Home  Popham  were  in  full 
communication  with  Miranda,  when  the  third  coalition, 
on  which  Mr.  Pitt  staked  the  last  hopes  of  his  hopeful 
life,  was  formed;  and  it  was  confidently  expected  that 
Kapoleon  would  be  put  down  irom  that  quarter.  The 
secret  of  the  American  enterprise  had  oozed  out  before 
this  time.  It,  no  doubt,  gave  Napoleon  a  new  hold  on 
the  Spanish  Bourbons.  It  was  discussed  in  both  their 
courts ;  and  also  among  the  allies,  now  gathering  in 
Germany.  Miranda  proceeded  to  the  United  States,  to 
organise  there  his  revolutit »nary  plans,  in  full  leliance  on 
British  aid  from  Trinidad.  This  aid  he  received,  in  the 
form  of  ships  of  war  and  small  vessels,  which  were  to 
support  him  in  an  invading  expedition;  but  suddenly,  in 
the  summer  of  1806,  he  was  warned  to  expect  no  more 
active  assistance,  but  only  protection  from  the  enemy. 
The  reason  of  this  change  was  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  dead, 
and  Lord  Grenville  in  power. 

It  appears  remarkable  that  the  Tory  governments,  which 
had  regarded  with  no  good-will  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  should  be  the  supporters  of  the  revolutionary 
party  in  South  America,  and  soon  afterwards  in  Spain ; 
while  the  W  higs  were  those  who  disappointed  Miranda, 
and  groaned  over  the  Peninsular  war  as  dolefully  as  over 
the  American  war  of  1812.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that 
it  was  at  the  desire  of  Kussia  that  Fox  drew  back  from 
the  South  American  cause.  However  that  might  be,  all 
the  party  prepossessions  of  the  Whigs  were  against  the 
cause  of  independ<'nce.  They  had  seen  South  America 
played  off  against  the  North  in  our  American  war ;  and 
they  had  seen  Pitt  plant  his  hopes  on  the  South  American 
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provinces  in  the  continental  war  which  they  disapproved, 
yo,  as  soon  as  the  Gi  enville  ministry  came  into  power,  it 
looked  coldly  on  the  proteges  of  its  predecessors. 

If  the  Grenville  ministry  would  not  help  South  America 
to  free  itself,  it  conteni plated  the  subjugation  of  that 
continent.  Sir  Home  Popham's  expedition  fiom  the  Cape 
against  Buenos  Ayres  was,  as  bas  been  7  elated,  his  own 
scheme  altogether.  He  could  plead  no  authorisation  from 
the  government  at  home.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
government  at  home  adopted  his  scheme,  and  proceeded 
upon  his  beginnings.  We  remember  Sir  S.  Auchmuty's 
expedition  to  Monte  Video,  and  General  Crawfurd's  to 
Chili ;  the  last  being  turned  from  its  track  to  afford  aid 
to  the  unhappy  General  Whitelocke  in  his  attack  on 
Buenos  Ayres.  We  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  \\iTidham, 
then  secretary  at  war — a  '  most  secret '  letter  to  General 
Crawfurd — which  desires  that  officer  to  keep  down,  by  all 
means  whatever,  the  insurrectionary  spirit  in  the  South 
American  provinces,  and  to  preserve  the  old  methods  of 
government,  merely  transferring  the  allegiance  and 
obedience  of  the  people  from  the  King  of  Spain  to  the 
King  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Windham  and  his  colleagues 
left,  as  one  of  their  disastrous  bequests,  the  Buenos  Ayres 
expedition ;  and  the  next  cabinet  was  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland. 

The  Portland  cabinet  recurred  to  the  Pitt  and  Adding- 
ion  policy.  Every  effort  was  made,  that  so  weak  a 
government  could  make,  to  afford  assistance  to  the  South 
American  patriots.  It  is  believed  that,  when  the  harbour 
of  Cork  was  filling  with  transports,  in  the  summer  of 
1808,  and  when  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  preparing  for 
foreign  service,  everybody  was  looking  across  the  Atlantic 
for  the  battle-field.  To  Sir  Arthur's  Indian  wars  would 
now  have  succeeded  American  victories,  if  the  sudden 
uprising  of  Spain  against  Kapoleon  had  not  called  the 
British  general  and  his  forces  to  the  Peninsula.  If 
Wellesley  had  gone  to  South  America,  the  independence 
of  the  colonies  there  would  have  presently  followed ;  but 
they  were  far  from  being  forsaken,  or  from  feeling  them- 
selves left  in  the  lurch,  by  the  scene  of  the  struggle  being 
fixed  in  Europe.      From  the  moment  that  the  army  of 
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Xapoleon  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  the  favour  of  the  Spanish 
American  colonies  was  bid  for  by  every  power  more  or 
less  concerned  in  the  Peninsular  conflict ;  and  this  gave 
occasion  to  Lord  Liverpool  to  avow  the  policy  which,  on 
Perceval's  becoming  premier,  he  proposed  to  his  cabinet, 
in  regard  to  the  colonial  dominions  of  Spain.  He  dis- 
tinctly declared  that,  while  aiding  Spain  to  drive  out  her 
invaders,  the  English  government  could  not  consent  to 
weaken  her  by  detaching  her  colonies.  If,  however,  Spain 
should  be  compelled  to  succumb  to  Napoleon,  then  the  aid 
of  England  would  be  given  to  sever  the  colonies  from 
their  European  connection,  in  order  that  they  might  form 
no  part  X)f  French  Spain,  but  remain  purely  Spanish,  as  a 
refuge  for  emigrants  from  old  Spain,  and  a  representative 
of  the  monarchy.  Before  this,  Caracas  had  risen.  Lord 
Liverpool  treated  the  mistake  indulgently,  ascribing  it  to 
erroneous  impressions  of  the  intentions  and  conduct  of  the 
home  government,  and  inviting  the  people  back  to  a 
dutiful  and  honourable  place  as  '  an  integral  part  of  the 
empire.'     This  letter  was  wiitten  in  June  1810. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  have  been  the 
destiny  of  these  colonies,  if  the  citizens  at  Madrid  had  not 
cut  the  traces  of  the  royal  carriages  on  that  memorable 
evening  of  March  1808,  when  the  Bourbons  of  Spain  were 
about  to  set  forth  for  their  American  dominions,  as  the 
Braganzas  of  Portugal  had  done  four  months  before.  By 
the  time  Lord  Liverpool's  letter  was  received  and  pub- 
lished, Brazil  was  like  another  country  from  that  which 
had  been  known  by  the  name.  Her  ports  were  opened ; 
her  restrictions  were  removed ;  manufactures  sprang  up  ; 
newspapers  circulated ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  specimen  of 
European  civilisation  had  been  suddenly  set  down  in  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  South  American  continent. 
Something  like  this  must  have  happened  with  the  other 
provinces,  if  the  Spanish  royal  family  had  arrived ;  but 
the  \)eo^\Q  of  Madrid  had  cut  the  traces,  and  hunted 
Godoy  into  a  garret;  the  family  went  into  a  shameful 
captivity  at  Bayonne,  instead  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  ; 
and  the  Spanish  provincials  had  to  act  according  to  their 
own  discretion. 

They  found  this  discretion  a  serious  charge.     The  difiS* 
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culty  to  know  what  to  do  was  so  great,  that  disunion  was 
seen  to  be  inevitable  from  the  beginning.  Their  allegiance 
was  asked  for,  in  1808,  by  Murat,  as  lieutenant-general  in 
the  name  of  Charles  IV. ;  and  presently  after,  by  the 
council  of  Ferdinand,  established  by  him  at  Madrid 
between  his  father's  abdication  and  his  own  departure  for 
Bayonne ;  then  by  the  juntas  of  Seville  and  Cadiz,  ap- 
pointed to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  keen  eye 
of  Xapoleon  was  also  upon  them.  In  July,  1808,  a  vessel 
arrived  at  the  port  of  Caracas,  cliarged  with  letters  and 
secret  instructions  for  the  governor,  who  had  received 
Murat's  agents  with  apparent  cordiality.  I'he  French 
captain  had  his  audience  of  the  governor,  and  was  pleased 
with  his  reception ;  but,  in  an  hour  after,  an  English 
captain — Captain  Beaver  of  the  Acasta — presented  himself 
also  for  audience.  He  was  sent  away,  and  desired  to  return 
in  two  hours.  He  spent  those  two  houi  s  in  addressing  the 
people  in  the  streets,  finding  them  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  the  mother-country,  and  of  what  the  French  had 
been  doing  there.  \Yhen  he  had  told  the  story,  the  in- 
habitants paraded  the  streets,  bearing  the  portrait  of 
Ferdinand  YII.,  which  they  installed  in  the  government- 
house,  surrounded  by  lights  and  an  enthusiastic  crowd  for 
the  whole  night.  The  French  captain  fled  for  his  life ; 
and  Beaver,  hastening  after  him,  captured  him  and  his 
brig  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  To  the  other  provinces, 
Kapoleon  sent  circulars  and  agents.  The  proclamations  of 
King  Joseph  were  torn  in  pieces,  and  the  agents  driven 
away ;  a:.d  some  few  were  killed.  In  this  and  the  next 
year,  the  provinces  transmitted  to  Spain  not  le>s  than 
ninety  millions  of  dollars  in  support  of  the  national  cause. 
This  was  done  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  who  were 
thinking  of  national,  and  not  personal,  interests.  It 
appears,  however,  that  their  rulers,  and  most  of  the  officials 
and  provincial  aristocracy,  were  less  decided  in  their  aims 
and  wis^hes.  As  long  as  they  could  be  secure  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  connection  between  the  mother-country  and 
the  colonies,  they  preferred  that  their  own  royal  family 
should  remain  on  the  throne ;  but,  rather  than  run  any 
risk  of  separation,  they  would  have  acknowledged  King 
Joseph.     As  the  French  successes  in  Spain  became  more 
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and  more  decided,  the  provincial  rulers  grew  more  open  in 
their  evidences  of  adhesion  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  viceroy 
of  Mexico  was  the  only  official  personage  throughout  the 
Spanish  colonies  who  was  not  ready  to  transfer  his  allegi- 
ance to  Joseph,  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  occupation 
of  Madrid  by  the  French. 

Mexico  was  the  most  flourishing  of  the  Spanish  colonies, 
and  by  far  the  least  oppressed  from  home ;  yet  the  course 
of  revolution  began  there.  As  soon  as  the  people  were 
officially  appealed  to  for  sympathy  on  behalf  of  their 
captive  king,  they  raised  their  voices  in  one  chorus  of 
loyalty.  It  was  clear  that  the  Bonapartes  had  no  chance 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico.  It  was  proposed  to  call 
together  representatives  of  the  people,  and  to  establish  a 
council  or  junta  for  the  province,  in  imitation  of  that  of 
the  mother-country.  The  audiencia,  or  supreme  court, 
appointed  from  Europe,  objected  to  this,  as  a  revolutionary 
proceeding,  and  arrested  the  governor  in  his  bed,  deposed 
him,  and  lodged  him  in  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition, 
because  he  apjDcared  to  favour  the  proposal.  The  Creoles 
Were  irretrievably  offended  by  this  virtual  sentence  of  ex- 
clusion from  provincial  office  and  influence;  and  at  once 
the  struggle  became  one  between  the  European  and  the 
native  citizens,  and  the  question  was  which  party  should 
be  held  to  represent  the  home  government.  The  Euro- 
peans assumed  that  they  did ;  and  they  set  up  a  governor 
in  the  person  of  an  archbishop  from  Spain.  The  Creoles 
maintained  that  the  liberal  governor  had  been  wrongfully 
deposed,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  king  had  been  out- 
raged in  his  person.  The  juntas  at  home  supported  the 
European  pai  ty,  and  showed  no  disposition  to  conciliate 
the  Creoles,  The  audiencia  at  Mexico  was  praised  for 
what  it  had  done,  and  authorised  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment. When  there  was  talk  at  Cadiz  of  admitting  a 
1  epresentation  from  the  colonies,  all  citizens  of  a  mixed  race 
were  excluded  :  and,  in  fatjt,  no  representatives  found  their 
way  from  Mexico  to  Cadiz  at  all.  Some  few,  before  resi- 
dent at  Cadiz,  were  chosen  on  the  spot,  and  admitted ;  but 
it  was  a  foolish  and  dangerous  mockery.  A  certain  degree 
f)f  commercial  freedom  was  granted,  and  then  denied. 
W^Jitime,  the  insults  of  the  Europeans  in  tho  province 
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became  intolerable;  and,  in  1809,  a  revolt  was  planned, 
which  was  obviated  by  timely  arrests.  In  September, 
1810,  there  was  a  rising  against  the  Europeans,  attended 
with  much  cruelty,  throughout  almost  the  whole  province  ; 
but  the  city  of  Mexico  was  held  against  the  insurgents  by 
a  new  viceroy  just  arrived ;  and  in  November,  and  again 
in  January,  it  was  believed  that  the  royal  cause  was  made 
secure.  It  was  not  so,  however.  The  conflict  revived,  as 
often  as  it  seemed,  exhausted,  for  some  years.  \Vhen  the 
Spanish  constitution  of  1812  was  promulgated  in  the 
c<jlonies,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Europeans  were  annihilated  as 
H  political  party  ;  and  all  offices  wei'e  filled  at  once  by 
natives ;  and  the  first  outbreak  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
terrified  all  who  had  ever  been  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment. But,  in  1814,  Ferdinand  abolished  the  constitution 
on  his  return  to  Spain,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  Euro- 
peans in  Mexico  would  recover  their  spirits.  It  was  too 
late  for  this.  The  viceroy  wrote  to  his  court  that  the 
desire  for  independence  had  become  too  strong  to  be  met  by 
any  military  policy.  The  name  of  the  king  was  still  used 
by  the  independents,  but  in  no  sense  which  could  interfere 
w^th  their  resolution  to  govern  themselves.  The  towns 
might,  he  said,  be  garrisoned  with  royalists  ;  but  the  whole 
country  was  disposed  in  favour  of  the  independence  of 
Mexico.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  willing  to  undertake  the 
military  occupation  of  the  province,  if  authorised  from  home 
to  proceed  as  against  an  enemy,  even  to  the  point  of  laying 
waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword.  If  he  was  to  do 
so,  he  must  have  troops  and  equipments.  These  were 
granted,  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  overpower  the  indepen- 
dents in  military  conflict.  By  the  beginning  of  1817,  all 
but  a  few  of  their  chiefs  laid  down  their  arms,  accepted 
the  pardon  offered  bj^  government,  and  ^^rmitted  that  the 
fact  should  be  proclaimed  to  the  W(  Tld,  that  Mexico  was  in 
an  orderly  state  as  a  colony  of  Spain. 

It  was  owing  to  the  hardness  and  imperiousness  with 
which  Spain  demanded  absolute  submission  from  her  pro- 
vinces, even  when  at  the  lowest  point  of  her  fortunes,  that 
she  lost  some  of  them  which  were  truly  unAvilling  to  be 
severed  from  their  European  connection,  and  had  to  part 
with  others  sooner  than  would  have  been  necessary.     The 
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re-volution  in  New  Grenada  became  very  complete  at  last ; 
but  it  was  by  slow  degrees.  At  first,  it  was  a  mere  local 
rising — at  Quito — and  intended  to  procure  redress  of  the 
grievances  caused  by  the  old  colonial  government.  For 
the  greater  part  of  six  years,  it  was  conducted  and  sus- 
tained chiefly  by  only  one  out  of  three  divisions  composing 
the  viceroy alty.  llie  aiidiencias  of  Panama  and  Quito 
could  give  little  or  no  help ;  and  the  acts  of  the  so-called 
congress  of  New  Grenada  expressed  the  will  of  Bogota 
alone.  After  the  old  colonial  system,  the  liberal  party  dis- 
owned the  authority  of  the  juntas  in  Spain — then  the 
regencies— then  the  cortes — then  the  sovereignty  of  Fer- 
dinand— and,  at  last,  the  connection  with  Spain  altogether. 
Still  Spain  allowed  no  alternative  between  complete  inde- 
pendence and  unqualified  submission ;  and  the  people  of 
New  Grenada  chose  that  of  complete  independence.  They 
appointed  an  executive  government  composed  of  three  per- 
sons ;  and  the  three  were  v^  ell  known  to  be  zealous  republi- 
cans. The  appointment  took  place  at  the  beginning  of 
1815,  after  the  famous  Bolivar,  then  compelled  to  retire 
from  Venezuela,  had  given  the  benefit  of  liis  generalship 
to  New  Grenada,  and  had  been  proclaimed  captain-general 
of  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada.  The  appointment  of 
Bolivar  was  opposed  by  the  city  of  Carthagena.  Bolivar 
blockaded  the  city  and  spent  precious  time  before  it,  while 
a  formidable  Spanish  force  was  approaching.  As  the 
Spaniards  came  on,  the  inhabitants  sank  deeper  into 
faction;  and  before  the  summer  of  1816,  the  rule  of  the 
mother-country  was  nearly  re-established.  It  was  rendered 
to  all  appearance  secure  by  the  surrender  of  the  capital  of 
the  Spanish  general  in  June ;  and  the  world  was  informed 
tiiat  New  Grenada  also  was  in  an  orderly  state.  The  inde- 
jxiudents  were  not  converted,  however;  only  dispersed. 
Tliey  had  no  power  in  the  cities,  and  no  army  in  the  fields  ; 
but  their  soldiery  swarmed  in  the  mountains,  under  the 
aH[)ect  of  guerilla  Viands ;  and  there  was  a  spirit  of  expecta- 
tion, awake  and  watchful,  abroad  over  the  whole  region, 
awaiting  the  hour  of  independence,  which  was  sure  to 
arrive. 

The  two  other  great  divisions,  Venezuela  and  La  Plata, 
were  more  interesting  to  Great  Britain  during  this  struggle 
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than  Mexico  and  New  Grenada.  She  had  vivid  i-ecollec- 
tions  of  her  late  adventures  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte 
Video :  and  not  only  was  Venezuela  the  country  of 
Miranda,  but  the  island  of  Cura9oa,  very  near  the  coast, 
and  the  neighbouring  district  of  British  Guiana,  gave 
England  an  immediate  interest  in  the  condition  of  the 
province.  It  was  from  Cura9oa  that  8ir  James  Cockburn 
crossed  to  Caracas  to  propitiate  the  people  in  favour  of 
Ferdinand,  and  rouse  them  against  the  French  in  1808 ; 
when  his  entry  into  the  province  was  like  a  royal  progress, 
and  England  was  at  the  summit  of  popular  favour.  It 
was  to  the  next  governor  of  Cura^oa,  Brigadier-general 
Ledyard,  that  Lord  Liverpool  addressed,  in  1810,  the  letter 
before  refeiTred  to  as  explaining  the  policy  of  the  Perceval 
administration  in  regard  to  South  America.  It  was  at 
Curagoa  that  Miranda  landed  towards  the  end  of  that  je^r. 
It  had  been  hoped  that  he  might  have  been  persuaded  to 
stay  in  London.  He  was  known  as  the  great  champion  of 
independence,  and  the  existing  popular  government  at 
Caracas  thought  it  too  soon  to  talk  of  independence.  They 
had  been  busily  engaged  in  improving  the  state  of  the 
pix>vince ;  they  had  abolished  the  capitation-tax  upon  the 
Indians ;  made  the  islave-trade  illegal ;  and  removed  all 
the  worst  imposts  which  affected  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. Miranda  was  iprettj  sure  to  precipitate  matters, 
and  prove  a  formidable  rival  in  the  good-will  of  the 
people  ;  so  he  was  to  be  detained  in  London  as  long  as 
possible.  He  was  aware  of  all  this,  and  slipped  away 
quietly ;  not  so  quietly,  however,  as  to  arrive  without 
introductions.  He  brought  letters  to  the  governor  of 
Cura^oa  from  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Mr.  \  ansittart. 
It  was  an  English  vessel  which  carried  him  to  his  own 
shore.  Whether  it  was  this  close  connection  \vith  England 
— whose  policy  now  was  to  preserve  tiie  colonies  to  the 
mother-country — that  had  changed  Miranda's  views,  or 
that  times  had  changed,  and  not  he,  the  constitution  he 
proposed  was  found,  after  all,  not  to  be  libeial  enough; 
and  he  lost  his  popularity.  Still,  his  arrival  was  a 
stiinidus  to  decisive  action,  and  on  t'  e  11th  of  July,  1811, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  Venezuela  was  pub- 
lished, according  to  a  decree  of  the  congress  assembled  at 
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Caracas.  The  constitution  mainly  resembled  that  of  the 
United  States,  except  that  there  were  three  executive 
chiefs  instead  of  one,  and  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
was  established ;  provision  being  made  that  no  foreignei  8 
should  be  permitted  to  reside  in  the  country,  unless  they 
lespected  its  established  faith. 

It  seems  1o  have  occurred  to  few  or  none  of  the  parties 
concerned  in  these  South  American  revolutions,  to  inquire 
whether  the  people  were  fit  for  self-government,  or  com- 
petent to  settle  how  they  would  be  governed.  The  old 
colonial  rule  was  indefensible  on  every  ground,  and  in- 
tolerable to  the  people.  But  it  was  a  long  step  to  take  at 
once  from  that  system  to  a  constitution  like  that  of  the 
United  States.  Here  were  mixed  races  and  severed  fac- 
tions, burning  with  jealousy,  revenge,  ambition,  and  every 
other  evil  passion :  here  was  a  total  popular  ignorance  of 
the  very  meaning  of  law  and  government :  here  were  habits 
of  disorder,  in  alternation  and  reaction  with  tyrannical 
coercion :  and  here  was  an  exclusive  religion,  sunk  to  the 
lowest  point  of  superstition,  by  which  the  whole  mind  of 
the  country  was  either  subordinated  to  the  most  ignorant 
of  priesthoods,  or  in  a  state  of  conscious  impiety  in  the  act 
of  resistance.  It  appears  strange  that  any  enlightened 
pernon  should  have  suppos  d  that  such  a  constitution  as 
that  of  the  United  States  could  work  well  in  Venezuela,  on 
the  instant  of  its  severance  from  Spain,  and  with  a  Spanish 
priesthood  spread  over  the  whole  province. 

In  July  1811,  as  has  been  related,  the  constitution  was 
proclaimed.  For  a  while  all  went  well.  The  army  was 
steady,  commerce  flourished,  the  people  were  contented. 
Throughout  the  autumn  everybody  was  in  spirits,  unless 
it  were  that  the  agriculturists  had  some  apprehensions  of 
a  dry  season.  In  December  the  earth  began  to  tremble, 
Hnd  the  courage  of  the  people  was  somewhat  shaken.  As 
the  weeks  went  on,  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  within  more 
than  .300  miles  from  the  capital.  On  Holy  Thursday,  the 
2f)th  of  March  1812,  almost  the  entire  population  was  to 
\xi  in  the  churches ;  and  if  no  rain  fell  before  that  day, 
the  whole  y>e<^>ple  would  pray,  as  with  one  voice,  for  lain. 
The  sky  remained  clou<lle^s,  and  on  the  great  day  the  heat 
was  ex<-e«sive.     At  a  few  minutes  after  four,  when   tho 
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chiirches  were  crowded,  the  bells  clanged  of  their  own 
accord ;  the  pavement  heaved  under  the  people's  feet,  the 
steeples  toppled  and  fell.  There  were  two  earthquakes  at 
once ;  that  is,  the  movements  of  the  ground  crossed  each 
other.  Nothing  could  stand  this.  The  city  of  Caracas 
was  almost  entirely  overthrown,  and  much  of  it  buried. 
The  clear  moon  of  that  night,  which  shone  brilliantly 
when  the  dust  had  subsided,  lighted  up  as  dreary  a  scene 
as  the  earth  ever  presented.  No  food  was  to  be  had ;  the 
conduit  pipes  were  snapped  and  crushed,  and  the  springs 
choked  up,  and  not  a  drop  could  be  obtained  for  the  dying 
who  groaned  out  their  entreaties  for  water.  As  the  dead 
could  not  be  buried,  they  were  burned;  and  the  yellow 
fires  gleamed  for  many  nights  in  the  moonlight.  The 
guilty  confessed  their  sins  aloud  in  the  public  ways ;  the 
licentious  hastened  to  marry  those  whom  they  had  seduced, 
and  to  acknowledge  their  illegitimate  children ;  men  of 
good  fame  avowed  former  frauds,  and  made  restitution; 
enemies  w^ere  reconciled.  Such  were  the  spectacles  seen 
amidst  the  moral  monstrosities  which  are  always  witnessed 
in  such  crises  of  panic  and  suffering,  when  the  brutal  and 
reckless  come  out  into  the  light.  The  priests  said  that 
these  acts  of  penitence  and  reparation  were  well,  as  far  as 
they  went,  but  they  were  not  enough.  The  earthquake 
was  a  retributive  infliction  for  the  general  sin  of  the 
community  in  setting  up  a  constitution  for  itself.  The 
Holy  Thursday  procession  of  two  years  before  had  been 
the  occasion  of  the  first  talk  of  the  new  constitution ;  and 
here,  on  the  same  high  festival,  was  the  sign  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Heaven.  Aided  by  other  influences,  the  event, 
and  this  preaching  on  it,  availed  to  overthrow  the  new 
liberties  of  Venezuela.  The  Spanish  troops  pushed  the 
advantage  given  by  the  panic  of  the  people.  Whole  bodies 
of  the  patriot  army  went  over  to  them.  Bolivar  failed  to 
hold  a  fortress  against  them ;  and  in  July,  Miranda  agreed 
to  a  treaty  which  introduced  the  new  Spanish  constitution, 
in  the  place  of  that  of  Venezuela.  This  was  the  end  of 
JMiranda's  career.  The  old  patriot  was  seized  in  his  bed 
by  a  party  of  political  foes,  of  whom  Bolivar  Avas  one,  and 
put  in  iions.  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  general, 
who   took   no   pains   to   help  him.     After  some   months' 
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imprisonment  in  irons,  he  was  sent  to  Spain,  where  he 
died  in  close  captivity  in  1816. 

It  is  plain  that  there  was  no  political  enlightenment  in 
Venezuela  which  could  secure  any  stability.  The  country 
changed  hands  more  than  once,  and  was  cruelly  ravaged 
bN-  each  party  in  turn.  Bolivar,  as  dictator,  was  diead- 
fuUy  vindictive ;  and  when  he  and  his  party  were  driven 
out  of  the  country,  and  the  patriots  completely  humbled, 
by  the  end  of  1814,  the  Spanish  Mile  was  a  mere  system 
of  barl^arian  pillage  and  oppression.  During  1815  the 
patriots  were  quiet.  In  1816,  Bolivar  and  some  comrades, 
driven  out  of  IS'ew  Grenada,  were  joined  by  volunteers 
from  Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries,  and 
made  an  attempt  at  invasion,  which  was  unsuccessful  at 
the  time.  The  struggle,  which  proved  successful  at  last, 
was  begun,  with  similar  assistance,  in  January  1817. 
The  conflict  was  maintained  till  1823,  when  the  last  of 
the  Spanish  troops  left  the  country.  In  1819,  Bolivar 
had  freed  New  Grenada;  and  the  two  states  were  now 
united  for  a  few  years,  till  the  inconvenience  of  their 
junction  was  found  to  outweigh  its  advantages.  This  is 
hK)king  forward  a  little.  In  1816,  when,  as  we  have  seen, 
Mexico  and  New  Grenada  were  humbled  under  the  foot 
of  the  restored  Ferdinand,  Venezuela  was  in  no  better 
condition. 

We  must  now  see  how  matters  stood  in  La  Plata. 

^Vhen  the  news  arrived  there  of  the  French  invasion  of 
Spain,  the  viceroy  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  was  the  General 
Linieres  to  whoin  Whitelocke  had  submitted  the  year 
before.  Linieres  was  a  Frenchman,  and  in  the  interest  of 
Napoleon;  but  he  was  soon  superseded  by  a  governor  in 
the  S|'anish  interest.  He  was  afterwards  executed,  having 
been  taken  in  arms  against  the  patriot  cause,  which  was, 
for  a  time,  uppermost  in  1810.  After  some  vicissitudes, 
the  iSpanisli  flag  was  abolished  in  1813,  and  coins  were, 
for  the  first  time,  struck  with  the  republican  arms.  Then 
followed  a  succession  of  Directors,  whose  i)residency  would, 
it  was  h()j)ed,  still  the  vibration  of  the  passicms.'  Their 
«hort  terms  of  oflfice  seem  to  show,  however,  that  the 
paHxiouH  were  still  vibrating  very  strcmgly.  In  March 
1816,   the   state  of  liio  de  la  Plata  proclaimed,  by  tho 
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moutli  of  its  congress,  its  declaration  of  independence. 
General  Pueyrredon  was  made  the  supreme  Director. 
Here  is  one  great  state  which  was  not  under  the  foot  of 
the  restored  Ferdinand  in  1816. 

The  province  of  Paraguay  managed  matters  ver}'-  quietly. 
The  people  drove  out  the  Spanish  force  sent  against  them 
when  all  La  Plata  was  in  commotion.  In  1811,  they 
deposed  the  Spanish  government,  and  set  up  a  junta,  with 
Dr.  Francia  as  secretary.  In  1813,  he  was  called  consul; 
and  in  1814,  Dictator  of  Paraguay;  and  so  he  remained 
till  his  death  in  1840 — keeping  his  state  independent  at 
once  of  Buenos  Aj-res  and  of  Spain,  but  under  an  excessive 
despotism  from  himself. 

Chili  accompanied  the  fortunes  of  La  Plata.  The 
Spanish  authorities  were  early  deposed;  but  the  usual 
intrigues  and  factions  among  the  patriots  followed,  and 
gave  occasion  for  the  Spanish  forces,  who  were  strong  in 
Upper  Peiu,  to  come  down,  and  attempt  to  regain  the 
province.  1'he  C'arreras  were  then  at  the  head  of  the 
provincial  aifairs;  and  next,  the  well-known  O'Higgins 
was  made  commander-in-chief.  He  so  far  reduced  the 
Spaniards  that  a  treaty,  advantageous  to  Chili,  was  pre- 
pared under  the  mediation  of  a  British  officer  then  on  the 
spot— Captain  Hillyar.  But  the  viceroy  of  Peru  drew 
back  from  his  promise  to  ratify  the  treaty ;  and  war  began 
again.  The  Spaniards  conquered,  and  remained  supreme 
in  Chili  from  1814  to  1816.  La  Plata  could  not  acquiesce 
in  this  subjugation  of  the  bordering  province,  though  the 
mighty  Andes  rose  between.  General  San  Martin,  who 
had  been  laid  aside  b}^  sickness,  recovered  his  health  and 
energy,  and  made  a  wonderful  passage  of  the  mountain- 
chain  in  the  month  of  January  1817.  His  little  army 
Ciossed  five  ridges,  terrible  with  ice  and  snow,  besides 
many  smaller  ones — mules  and  horses,  and  even  men, 
dropping  dead  in  the  cold.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  he 
was  in  fighting  order  on  the  other  side.  On  the  12th  of 
February,  he  gained  a  victory  which  secured  the  freedom 
of  Chili. 

In  1816,  therefore,  the  Spanish  rule  was  subsisting  in 
^Itxico,  New  Grenada,  Venezuela,  and  Peru— all  northern 
provinces.     The  great  empire  of  Brazil  was  ribing  in  its 
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foi  tunes,  Tinder  the  advantages  of  the  royal  residence — of 
its  being  made,  in  fact,  the  Portuguese  empire  from  1807. 
It  had  put  out  a  hand  to  keep  quiet  the  little  province  of 
T^ruguay,  at  its  southern  extremity.  The  provinces  which 
had  declared  their  independence,  and  which  were  concluded 
to  have  republican  tendencies  and  intentions,  were  La 
Plata  and  Chili.  All  the  world  knew  that  this  was  no 
permanent  settlement.  The  northern  provinces  would  not 
1  emain  tranquil  under  the  old  colonial  i  ule ;  and  it  was 
not  probable  that  Spain  would  acquiesce  in  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  southern  states.  It  was  a  matter,  not  only  of 
curiosity  and  interest  what  would  happen  next,  but  of 
serious  political  importance  to  the  governments  of  Europe. 
Some  of  them,  and  Great  Britain  for  one,  must  take  some 
part  in  promoting  or  opposing  the  independence  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  of  South  America ;  and  no  British  states- 
man was  likely  to  forget  that  assurance  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
1790,  which  was  always  in  Canning's  mind — that  the 
scheme  of  emancipating  South  America  was  one  which 
would  not  be  1<  st  sight  of,  but  would  infallibly  engage 
the  attention  of  every  minister  of  our  country 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Opening  of  Parliament — Outrage  on  the  Prince-regent — Alarm — 
Reports  of  Secret  Conimittees — March  of  the  Blanketters — Derby 
Insurrection. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  the  prince-regent  opened  the  fifth 
8essi(m  of  the  existing  parliament.  The  speech  from  the 
throne  contained  the  f blowing  passage:  'In  considering 
our  internal  situation  you  will,  I  doubt  not,  feel  a  just 
indignation  at  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
take  advantage  of  the  distresses  of  the  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  a  spirit  of  sedition  and  violence.  I 
am  trx)  well  convinced  of  the  loyalty  and  good  sense  of  tlie 
great  body  of  Ilis  Majesty's  subjects,  to  believe  them 
capable  of  l>eing  perverted  by  the  aits  which  are  employed 
to  reduce  them ;  but  I  am  determined  to  omit  no  precau- 
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tions  for  preserving  the  public  peace,  and  for  counteracting 
the  designs  of  the  disaffected.'  It  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  infer  from  this  language  that  the  government 
believed  that  a  formidable  and  widely  organi^^ed  insurrec- 
tion was  threatening  the  country,  and  that  the  only 
remedy  was  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  safeguards  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  Attempts  to  excite  a  spirit  of 
sedition,  amongst  a  people  incapable  '  of  being  perverted 
by  the  arts  employed  to  seduce  them,'  were  subjects  fur 
vigilance  towards  the  few,  without  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  the  many.  The  seconder  of  the  addret^s  in  the 
Commons  asserted  that  the  demagogues  and  their  acts 
would  die  of  themselves.  The  debate  in  the  Lower  House 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  message  from  the  Lords. 
An  outrage  had  been  offered  to  the  prince-regent  on  his 
return  from  opening  the  parliament.  The  windows  of 
the  state-carriage  had  been  broken  by  some  missile.  The 
two  Houses,  after  agreeing  upon  an  address  to  the  prince- 
regent  on  this  event,  adjourned.  Upon  the  resumption  of 
the  debate  the  next  day  in  the  Commons,  and  upon  its 
commencement  in  the  Lords,  the  insult  to  the  representa- 
tive of  the  sovereign,  which  was  at  first  asserted  to  be  an 
attempt  upon  his  life,  gave  a  decided  tone  to  the  procted- 
ings  of  both  Houses.  In  both  assemblies  the  opposition 
loudly  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  a  rigid  and  unsparing 
economy ;  and  the  proposed  amendment  upon  the  address 
went  directlj"  to  pledge  the  most  severe  reduction  of  every 
possible  expense.  The  practic;al  answer  to  these  abortive 
proposals  was  the  intimation  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  that  in 
three  days  he  should  present  a  message  from  the  prince- 
?:egent  on  the  subject  of  the  alleged  disaffection  of  large 
bodies  of  the  people.  Alarm,  that  became  the  great  instru- 
ment of  governing  till  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  III., 
had  its  full  capabilities  revealed  in  what  Lord  Dudley 
described  as  '  the  popgun  plot.'  Addressing  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff  on  the  1st  of  February  1817,  this  able  and 
temperate  observer  says :  '  Pray  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
the  state  of  public  opinion  and  feeling  at  this  moment. 
Is  there  a  dangerous  spirit  abroad,  or  is  there  not? 
Canning  says  there  is.  But  an  eloquent  minister  is  a  bad 
authoiity  upon  such  a  subject.     An  alarm  is  the  ha^rvpst 
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of  such  a  personage.'  With  a  real  admiration  of  many 
points  in  the  character  of  this  '  personage,'  we  cannot  but 
regard  the  period  in  which  he  was  a  mere  gleaner  in  the 
harvest  of  alarm  as  the  least  creditable  portion  of  his  life. 
He  had  been  excluded  from  power  for  thiee  years.  He 
returned  to  jealous  colleagues  and  to  bitter  rivals.  He 
could  not  exist  out  of  the  circle  of  party.  Rather  than 
not  win  the  equivocal  honours  of  a  partisan,  he  was  con- 
tent to  be  a  tool.  When  Canning,  on  the  second  night  of 
the  debate  on  the  address,  denied  that  the  existing  state 
of  the  representation  was  a  grievance ;  when  he  said :  '  I 
deny  the  assumption  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it 
stands,  is  not,  to  all  practical  purposes,  an  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  people;  I  deny  that  it  requires  any 
amendment  or  alteration ; '  he  spoke,  we  have  no  doubt, 
his  honest  convictions.  But  when  he  attempted,  as  he 
did  in  the  same  speech,  to  confound  the  most  moderate 
projects  of  reform  with  the  doctrines  of  universal  suffrage 
and  annual  parliaments,  and  mixed  up  the  whole  body  of 
propounders  of  these  doctrines  with  the  mad  fanatics 
called  Spenceans,  we  lament  to  see  a  great  mind  prostitut- 
ing its  talents  to  such  dishonest  advocacy.  He  was  thrust 
forward  to  play  a  part,  and  he  so  played  it  that  he  brought 
down  his  fine  genius  to  the  level  of  those  under  whom  he 
served.  But  the  policy  was  successful.  It  was  in  pre- 
paration for  the  message  of  the  3rd  of  February,  that  the 
prince-regent  had  given  orders  that  there  be  laid  before 
the  Houses,  'papers  containing  information  respecting 
certain  practices,  meetings,  and  combinations  in  the 
metropolis,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  evi- 
dently calculated  to  endanger  the  public  tranquillity,  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  from  His 
Majesty's  person  and  government,  and  to  bring  into  hatred 
and  contempt  the  whole  system  of  our  laws  and  institu- 
tions.' In  moving  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  considera- 
tion of  this  message.  Lord  Sidmouth,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  affirmed  that  the  communication  was  in  no  degree 
founded  on,  or  connected  with,  the  outrage  upon  tlie 
prince-regent  on  the  first  day  of  the  session.  And  yet  tho 
House  of  Lords  saw  the  attack  upon  the  prince-regent  as 
*an  additional  and  melancholy  proof  of  the  eflScacy  of  this 
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system  [the  system  complained  of  in  the  m<  ssage]  t<3 
destroy  all  reverence  for  authority.'  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  so  serious  a  charge  against  a  large  portion  of 
the  people,  as  that  made  in  the  message  of  the  3rd  of 
February,  should  have  been  so  liglitly  passed  over  in  the 
royal  speech  of  the  28th  of  January,  had  not  some  new 
circumstances  arisen  to  warrant  the  course  which  the 
government  was  now  taking.  Was  it  that  the  fears  of 
the  illustrious  personage  who  had  heard  the  upbraiding 
groans  of  the  multitude,  and  had  sustained  a  rude  insult 
from  some  reckless  hand,  had  urged  his  ministers  upon 
the  career  which  they  were  now  entering,  of  exaggerating 
discontents,  of  tempting  distress  into  sedition,  of  ^owing 
suspicion  of  the  poor  in  the  minds  of  the  rich,  of  confound- 
ing the  reformer  and  the  anarchist  in  one  general  hatred  ? 
One  of  the  keenest  of  political  reasoners  speaks  of  sovereigns, 
who,  '  neglecting  all  virtuous  actions,  I  egan  to  believe  that 
princes  were  exalted  for  no  other  end  but  to  discriminate 
themselves  from  their  subjects  by  their  pomp,  luxury,  and 
all  other  effeminate  qualities ;  by  which  means  they  fell 
into  the  hatred  of  the  people,  and  by  consequence  became 
afraid  of  them,  and  that  fear  increa-ing,  they  began  to 
meditate  revenge.'  Up  to  a  certain  point,  we  are  con- 
strained to  believe  that  this  temper  was  something  akin 
to  that  of  the  regent  in  those  unhappy  days.  It  is  Avell 
that  the  genius  of  our  constitution  rendered  this  temper 
comparatively  powerless. 

The  message  of  the  prince-regent  of  the  3d  of  February 
was  refem  d  to  a  secret  committee  in  each  House,  and 
these  committees  made  their  reports  on  the  18th  and  19th 
of  the  same  month.  We  have  already  noticed  that  portion 
of  the  report  of  the  Lords  which  describes  '  the  traitorous 
conspiracy,'  which  was  developed  in  the  riot  at  Spa-fields. 
One  thiid  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  a  narrative  of  this 
riot,  and  the  designs  of  its  miserable  abettors,  in  terms  of 
the  most  fearful  solemnity.  Not  Cicero's  denunciations 
of  Catiline  are  more  horror-stirring.  The  report  then 
proceeds  to  detail  the  general  state  of  the  country.  '  It 
appears  clearly  that  the  object  is,  by  means  of  societies  <>r 
clubs,  establi>hed,  or  to  be  established,  in  all  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  under  pretawe  of  parliamentary   reform,   to 
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infect  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and 
particularly  of  those  whose  situation  most  exposes  them  to 
such  impressions,  with  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  disaffec- 
tion, of  insubordination,  and  contempt  of  all  law,  religion, 
and  morality,  and  to  hold  out  to  them  the  plunder  of  all 
pioperty  as  the  main  object  of  their  efforts,  and  the 
restoration  of  their  natural  rights ;  and  no  endeavours  are 
omitted  to  prepare  them  to  take  up  arms  on  the  first 
signal  for  accomplishing  their  designs.'  .  .  .  'The  country 
societies  are  principally  to  be  found  in,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leicester,  Loughborough,  Nottingham, 
INIansfield,  Derby,  Sheffield,  Blackburn,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Norwich,  and  in  Glasgow  and  its  vicinity ; 
but  they  extend  and  are  spreading  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  to  almost  every  village.'  The  report  finally  calls 
for  '  further  provision  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace,  and  for  the  protection  of  interests  in  which  the 
happiness  of  every  class  of  the  community  is  deejdy  and 
equally  involved.'  The  report  of  the  House  of  Commons 
begins  with  the  Spencean  societies,  and  goes  on  to  describe, 
at  greater  length  than  that  of  the  Lords,  the  Spa-fields 
conspiiacy.  The  Hampden  Clubs  are  most  emphatically 
denounced  as  aiming  at  '  nothing  short  of  a  revolution.' 
The  report  of  the  Commons  thus  concludes :  '  Your  com- 
mittee cannot  contemplate  the  activity  and  arts  of  the 
leaders  in  this  conspiracy,  and  the  numbers  whom  they 
have  already  seduced  and  may  seduce;  the  oaths  by 
which  man\  of  them  are  bound  together;  the  means 
suggested  and  prepared  for  the  forcible  attainment  ot 
their  objects ;  the  nature  of  the  objects  themselves,  which 
are  not  only  the  overthi  ow  of  all  the  political  institutions 
of  the  kingdum,  but  also  such  a  subversion  of  the  rights 
and  principles  of  property  as  must  necessarily  lead  to 
general  confusion,  plunder,  and  bloodshed ;  without  sub- 
mitting to  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  House  the 
dangers  which  exist,  and  which  the  utmost  vigilance  of 
government,  under  the  existing  laws,  has  been  found 
inadequate  •  to  prevent.'  Looking  at  these  reports  in 
connection  with  the  facts  which  were  subsequently 
brought  to  light,  under  the  most  solemn  judicial  in- 
vestigations conducted  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and 
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under  the  extra-judicial  powers  which  were  granted  for  the 
detection  and  punishment  of  guilt,  we  must  either  come 
to  the  conclu.^ion  that  the  committees  were  the  dupes  of 
blind  or  wi'  ked  informers,  or  were  uuable  to  arrive  at  a 
!-ound  judgment  upon  the  facts  )>re.sented  to  them,  or 
were  not  unwilling  to  spread  a  panic  which  would  leaA^e 
parliament  for  an  indefinite  time  to  its  ordinary  stiuggles 
for  the  interests  of  ]tarticular  clas.'-es,  to  the  comparative 
ni'glect  of  the  welfare  of  the  great  body  of  the  ]teople. 
But,  under  the  influence  of  these  reports,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  made  such  a  re.-istance  to  the 
government  as  would  have  prevented  the  enactment  of 
stringent  measures,  one  of  which  was  decider! ly  uncon- 
stitutional. Bills  were  brought  in  and  passed  by  large 
majorities,  to  guard  against  and  avert  the  dangers  which 
had  been  so  alarmingly  proclaimed.  The  first  of  these 
renewed  the  act  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
attempts  to  seduce  soldiers  and  sailors  from  their  alle- 
giance ;  the  second  extended  to  the  prince-regent  all  the 
safeguards  against  treasonable  attempts  which  secure  the 
actual  sovereign  ;  the  third  was  for  the  prevention  of 
seditious  meetings.  The  last  of  the  four  was  the  most 
dangerous  and  the  least  called  for.  It  gave  to  the  executive 
power  the  fearful  right  of  imprisonment  without  trial. 
In  common  parlance,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  sus- 
pended, under  '  An  Act  to  empower  His  Majesty  to  secure 
and  detain  such  persons  as  His  Majesty  shall  suspect  are 
conspiring  against  his  person  and  government.'  The 
suspension  was,  however,  in  this  iubtance,  limited  to  the 
ensuing  1st  of  July. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act  was  passed  on  the 
3rd  of  March ;  the  bill  for  restraining  seditious  meetings 
did  not  become  law  till  the  29th  of  March.  W^ithin  a 
week  after  the  passing  of  the  act  for  imprisonment  with- 
out trial,  and  before  the  magistrates  had  received  any 
accession  to  their  power  as  to  the  dispersion  of  tumultuous 
assemblies,  an  occurrence  took  place  at  Manchester,  which 
was  at  once  evidence  of  the  agitated  condition  of  distressed 
multitudes  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  of  the 
extreme  weakness  of  their  purposes.  This  was  the  famous 
march  of  the  Blanketeers.     And  yet,  when  the  renewed 
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Buepension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  proposed  in 
.June,  the  report  of  the  secret  committee  entered  into 
minute  detail  of  this  senseless  project,  as  one  of  the 
arguments  for  tampering  again  with  the  liberties  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  A  plain  and  honest  account  of  this 
affair  is  given  by  Samuel  Bamibid.  According  to  his 
narrative,  William  Ben  bow,  the  shoemaker,  had  taken  a 
great  share  in  getting  up  and  arranging  a  vast  meeting, 
subsequently  called  the  Blanket  Meeting,  for  the  pui-pose 
of  marching  to  London  to  petition  the  prince-regent  in 
person.  Bamford  himself  wholly  condemned  the  measure. 
He  deprecated  the  blind  zeal  of  those  who  had  proposed 
it ;  he  believed  they  were  instigated  by  those  who  would 
betray  them.  Up  to  this  time  the  maxim  of  the  reformers 
had  been  :  '  Hold  fast  by  the  laws.'  New  doctrines  now 
began  to  be  broached,  which,  if  not  in  direct  violation  of 
the  law,  were  ill-disguised  subterfuges  for  its  evasion. 
The  Blanket  Meeting,  however,  took  place  in  St.  1  eter's 
Field  at  Manchester.  It  consisted,  according  to  Bamford, 
of  four  or  five  thousand  operatives— according  to  the 
second  report  of  the  Lords'  secret  committee,  of  ten  or 
twelve  thousand.  '  Many  of  the  individuals,'  says  Bamford, 
'were  observed  to  have  blankets,  rugs,  or  large  coat-, 
rolled  up  and  tied  knapsack-like  on  their  backs;  some 
carried  bundles  under  their  arms;  some  had  papers, 
supposed  to  be  petitions,  rolled  up ;  and  some  had  stout 
walking-sticks.'  The  magistrates  came  upon  the  field  and 
read  the  riot  act ;  the  meeting  was  dispersed  by  the 
military  and  constables;  three  hundred  commenced  a 
straggling  march,  followed  by  a  body  of  yeomanry,  and 
a  hundred  and  eighty  reached  Macclesfield  at  nine  o'clock 
at  night.  Some  were  apprehended,  some  lay  in  the  fields. 
The  next  morning  the  numbers  had  almost  melted  away ; 
'  about  a  score  arrived  at  Leek,  and  six  only  were  known 
to  pass  Ashbourne  Bridge.'  More  terrible  events,  how- 
ever, were  in  preparation.  According  to  the  second 
report  of  the  Lords'  secret  committee :  '  it  was  on  the 
night  of  the  30th  of  March  that  a  general  insurrection 
was  intended  to  have  commenced  at  Manch*  ster.  The 
magistrates  were  to  be  seized  ;  the  prisoners  were  to  he 
liberated ;  the  soldiers  were  either  to  be  surprised  in  their 
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barracks,  or  a  certain  number  vf  factories  were  to  be  set 
on  fire,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  soldiers  out  of 
their  barracks,  of  which  a  party  stationed  near  them  for 
that  object  were  then  to  take  possession,  with  a  view  of 
seizing  the  magazine.'  .  .  .  .  '  This  atrocious  conspiracy 
was  detected  by  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates,  and 
defeated  by  the  apprehension  and  confinement  of  some  of 
the  ringleaders  a  few  da^'s  before  the  period  fixed  for  its 
execution.'  Bamford  records,  that  on  the  day  after  the 
Blanket  Meeting,  '  a  man  dressed  much  like  a  dyer '  came 
to  him  at  Middleton,  '  to  propose  that  in  consequence  of 
the  treatment  which  the  Blanketeei  s  had  received  at  the 
meeting  and  afterwards,  "a  Moscow  of  Manchester" 
should  take  place  that  verv  night.'  Bamford  and  his 
friends  dismissed  him  with  the  assurance  that  he  was  the 
dupe  of  some  designing  villain.  The  scheme  which  this 
dupe  or  scoundrel  propounded  was  exactly  that  described 
in  the  Lords'  report.  But  there  were  men  who  did  not 
receive  this  proposal  with  disgust  and  suspicion,  as  those 
of  Middleton  did.  The  avowed  reform-leaders — delegates 
and  Hampden-club  men — were  under  perpetual  terror. 
Some  wandered  from  their  homes  in  dread  of  imprison- 
ment ;  others  were  seized  in  the  bosom  of  their  families. 
Public  meetings  were  at  an  end.  The  fears  and  passions 
of  large  bodies  of  men  had  no  safety-valve.  '  Open 
meetings  thus  being  suspended,  secret  ones  ensued ;  they 
were  originated  at  Manchester,  and  assembled  under 
various  pretexts.  .  .  .  Their  real  purpose,  divulged  only 
to  the  initiated,  was  to  carr  \  into  effect  the  night-attack  on 
Manchester,  the  attempt  at  which  had  before  failed  for 
want  of  arrangement  and  co-operation.'  A  little  while 
after  this  '  Moscow '  proposal,  a  co-delegate  came  to 
Bamford,  to  propose  the  assassination  of  all  the  ministers. 
We  know  that  this  scheme  smouldered  for  several  years. 
'  The  fact  was,'  says  Bamford,  '  this  unfortunate  person, 
in  the  confidence  of  an  unsuspecting  mind,  as  I  believe, 
had  during  one  of  his  visits  to  London  formed  a  connec- 
tion with  Oliver,  the  spy — which  connection,  duiing 
several  succeeding  months,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  secret 
meetings  and  plots  in  various  parts  of  Lancashire,  York- 
shire,  and   Derbyshire;    and    ended    in   the   tra<^edy   of 
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Brandreth,  Ludlow,  and  Turner,  at  Derby.'  The  course 
of  this  tragedy  we  have  now  to  recount.  It  is  the  only 
one  of  the  insurrectionary  movements  of  the  manufactur- 
ing districts,  in  1817,  that  has  left  any  traces  of  judicial 
investigation,  with  the  exception  of  proceedings  at  York, 
at  which  all  the  state-prisoners  were  discharged  by  the 
grand  jury,  or  acquitted  upon  trial.  All  the  persons 
connected  with  the  Blanket  expedition,  and  the  expected 
risings  at  Manchester,  were  discharged  before  trial. 

The  midland  counties  of  Nottingham,  Ijcicester,  and 
Derby,  had  been  in  a  disturl>ed  state  for  several  years. 
The  habit  of  daring  outrage  was  familiar  to  large  numbers 
of  the  manufacturing  population.  We  have  already 
exhibited  that  course  of  ignorant  and  brutal  violence, 
known  as  Luddism.  On  the  23rd  of  July  1817,  Mr. 
Ponsonby  described  this  system,  as  one  that  had  not 
originated  in  political  principles;  but  he  expressed  his 
belief  that  those  who  had  been  trained  to  mischief  by  its 
laws  had  mixed  themselves  with  those  who  had  political 
objects  in  view,  and  that  from  them  had  proceeded  some 
of  the  most  atrocious  snggestions  for  the  disturbance  of 
the  public  peace.  At  the  Leicester  assizes  on  the  1st  of 
April,  eight  men  were  tried  and  convicted  of  the  most 
daring  outrages  at  Loughborough,  and  six  of  these 
offenders  were  executed  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  attempt  at  this  trial  to  connect 
the  crimes  of  these  men  with  any  political  opinions.  But 
amongst  a  population  that  for  four  years  had  witnessed 
the  night-attacks  of  armed  men  upon  machinery,  and  with 
whom  some  of  the  leaders  of  such  organised  attacks  were 
in  habitual  intercourse,  it  is  manifest  that  the  materials 
for  political  insuirection  were  abundantly  accumulated. 
It  was  not  the  part  of  a  wise  and  humane  governmeiit  to 
])ormit  the  feeblest  spark  of  excitement  from  without  to 
approach  these  inflammable  materials.  We  do  not  think 
that  the-  facts  which  time  has  revealed  warrant  us  in 
going  so  far  as  Sir  Samuel  Komilly,  who  in  his  place  in 
])arliament  declared,  on  the  27th  of  January  1818,  that  in 
[lis  conscience  he  believed  the  whole  of  the  Derbyshire 
insurrection  was  the  work  of  the  persons  sent  by  govern^ 
ment;    but  we  do  think  that  these  facts  justify  a  strong 
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conviction  that  without  the  agency  of  these  persons  the 
insurrection  wouhl  not  have  taken  place.  On  the  motion 
for  the  fii^t  reading  of  the  bill  for  continuing  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  on  the  23id  of  June,  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  secret  committee, 
but  had  dissented  from  the  majority  as  to  the  necessity  of 
t:.e  further  suspension,  stated  to  the  House  'some  of  the 
information  gained  from  the  papers  and  evidence  presented 
to  the  committee.'  In  March,  a  person  calling  himself  a 
delegate  came  to  London  irom  one  of  the  ujidland  districts, 
and  was  introduced  to  one  of  similar  opinions.  He  of 
similar  opinions  gave  di.-couraging  information  as  to  the 
state  of  public  feeling  in  the  capital.  The  representations 
of  the  delegate  as  to  the  impatience  of  the  country 
districts  '  to  throw  oif  the  yoke,'  as  he  termed  it,  were  not 
responded  to.  But  he  met  two  other  per.^ons  read}'  to 
return  with  him  as  deleg-ates  from  London ;  and  Mr, 
Oliver  prop'  sed  to  go  along  with  them,  making  a  fourth 
delegate.  Before  they  proceeded  on  their  journey,  Oliver 
was  in  communication  with  the  Home  Office ;  but  received 
no  instruc'ions  to  compromise  the  safety  of  any  one  by 
tempting  them  into  practices  which  he  afterwards  ex- 
posed. The  co-delegates  relied  fully  on  Oliver — the 
country  delegate  introduced  him  to  all  his  friends  as  a 
second  self.  Oliver  remained  among  these  people  from 
the  17th  of  April  to  the  27th  of  May,  everywhere  received 
as  the  London  delegate.  He  was  examined  before  the 
secret  committee,  and  told  them  he  was  very  shy  of 
giving  information  ;  what  he  said  was,  that  '  London  was 
I'eady  to  rise,  and  only  wished  to  know  what  assistance 
could  be  deiived  from  the  country ;  and  that  the  people 
of  London  would  not  stir  first,  but  would  be  ready  to 
second  any  movement  from  the  country.  His  friend,  the 
country  delegate,  gave  eff'ect  to  this  information,  by 
telling  his  brethren,  the  country  delegates,  that  75,000 
individuals  could  be  relied  on  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
capital,  and  75,000  in  the  western.  Mr.  Ptm^onby  thus 
showed,  with  a  moderation  and  candour  most  advan- 
tageously contrasted  with  the  frenzied  declamationis 
against  indi\ddual  members  of  the  government,  made  by 
such  populaiitjy'-hunters  as  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr. 
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Grey  Bennett,  that  the  representations  of  Oliver  himself, 
and  the  representations  which  he  permitted  to  be  made 
with  his  knowledge  and  approval,  did  excite  the  wretched 
individuals  with  whom  the  spy-delegate  and  the  dupe- 
delegate  conversed,  to  acts  of  rebellion  or  insubordination. 
But  Mr.  Ponsonby  only  traced  Oliver  to  the  27th  of  May. 
AVe  are  now  enabled  to  follow  his  course  up  to  the  moment 
of  the  Derbyshire  insurrection.  On  the  6th  of  June  an 
outbreak  in  Yorkshire  was  expected,  and  ten  delegates 
were  arrested  at  Thornhill-lees,  near  Dewsbury.  On  the 
day  of  the  meeting,  Oliver  called  on  Mr.  VVillans,  a 
bookseller  of  Dewsbury,  and  urged  him  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  delegates  at  Thornhill-lees.  He  had  two 
months  before  ad<lressed  Willans  in  the  most  traitorous 
language.  Willans,  having  some  suspi<ion  of  the  in- 
cendiary, refused  to  go.  Oliver  himself  attended  the 
meeting,  and  was  arrested  with  the  others;  but  in  the 
evening  he  was  at  large  in  Wakefield,  and,  entering  the 
coach  to  go  to  Leeds,  was  accosted  by  a  livery  servant  of 
Sir  John  Byng,  who  commanded  the  forces  in  the  dis- 
turbeii  districts.  This  servant,  after  Oliver  was  gone, 
said  that  a  few  days  before  he  had  driven  him  in  a  gig 
from  his  master's  house  to  meet  a  coach.  These  circum- 
htances  were  discovered  by  the  activity  of  Mr.  Baines,  of 
Leeds,  who  puhlisbed  them  in  his  influential  newspaper; 
and  they  formed  the  subject  of  a  violent  debate  in  the 
i  louse  of  Commons  on  the  16th  of  June.  In  a  work  of 
considerable  historical  importance,  which  appeared  in 
February  1847,  and  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
frequently  to  refer,  this  particular  transaction  was  minutely- 
gone  into,  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  Lord  ISidmouth,  as 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  against  the 
imputations  which  arose  out  of  the  employment  of  such 
j)ers()ns  as  Oliver.  '  None  of  them,"  says  the  author,  '  were 
em])lo,ved  in  the  first  instance  b}^  i^ord  Sidmouth,  but/ 
themselv(>4  sought  him  out:  and  if,  which  is  not  probable, 
they  in  any  instances  instigated  the  conspirators  to  crime, 
in  order  to  betray  them,  the  treacherous  act  must  have 
been  entirely  their  own  ;  as  nothing  would  have  excitt  d 
jnore  his  hardship's  indignation  than  the  baie  idea  of  so 
l.»ah(   a  proceeding.'     The  Lean  of  Norwich  has  obtained 
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the  most  satisfactory  testimony  of  Lord  Strafford  (formerly 
Sir  John  Byng)  to  this  opinion  of  Lord  Sidmonth's  own 
conduct,  in  a  letter  written  in  August  1846:  'Oliver,' 
Lord  Strafford  writes,  '  was  sent  to  me  with  a  letter  from 
Lord  Sidmouth,  to  the  purport  that  he,  Oliver,  was  going 
down  into  that  part  of  the  country  where  meetings  were 
being  frequently  held,  and  that  he  had  been  desired  to  com- 
municate to  me  any  information  he  might  obtain  as  to  the 
time  and  place  of  such  meetings,  in  order  that  I  might 
take  timely  measures  to  prevent  their  taking  place;  the 
wi^h  and  intention  being  to  prevent,  not  to  encourage 
them,  as  was  alleged  against  the  government.  Sir  John 
Byng  himself  was  perfectly  incapable,  as  was  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands,  of  turning  the  spy  into  a  tempter. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  Oliver  was  a  double  deceiver. 
()u  the  16th  of  June,  Mr.  Allsop,  who  had  been  active  at 
Nottingham  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  as  the  Dean 
of  Norwich  reports,  wrote  to  Lord  Sidmouth  as  follows : 
*  1  feel  myt:elf  called  upon,  in  justice  to  Oliver,  to  mak<i 
this  communication  to  your  lordship  respecting  him. 
The  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  was  on  the  7th  of  June,  on 
his  arrival  at  Nottingham  from  Leeds.  Although  he 
then  knew  that  a  meeting  was  to  take  place  in  the 
evening,  he  fixed  to  leave  for  Birmingham  in  the  after- 
noon, and  only  consented  to  stay  for  the  meeting  at  the 
solicit^ition  of  Mr.  Hooley  and  myself,  in  order  to  furnish 
us  with  the  neces-ary  information.  Oliver  expressly 
stated  to  us  that  his  instructions  from  Sir  John  Byng 
were,  not  to  conceal  anything  as  to  the  Yorkshire  meeting 
by  which  these  jDeople  could  be  deceived  ;  and  he  also  stated 
his  instructions  from  your  lordship  not  to  hold  out  any 
encouragement.  It  was  then  most  explicitly  decided, 
that  at  the  meeting  in  the  evening  he  shoukl  not,  in  any 
way  whatever,  huld  out  the  least  encouragement  or 
inducement  to  the  persons  who  might  be  there,  to  take 
any  other  steps  than  such  as  they  might  think  proper  to 
adopt  themselves;  and  I  am  persuaded,  my  lord,  that 
such  was  this  man's  conduct  accordingly,  for  his  life  was 
in  the  greatest  danger,  their  susiiicion  of  him  being 
excited  by  his  refusal  to  remain  at  Nottingham  and 
countenance  their  proceedings,  and  he  only  consented  to 
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stay,  at  last,  to  lessen  their  suspicions.'  Of  this  meeting 
at  Nottingham  on  the  7th  of  June,  the  trials  of  the  Derby 
traitors  convey  no  record.  All  evidence  was  suppressed 
of  any  circumstances  prior  to  the  8th  of  June.  We  have 
now  to  follow  the  course  of  these  remarkable  trials,  with 
the  certainty  that  the  spy  of  government  was  at  the 
meeting  of  the  7th  of  June,  at  which  this  outbreak  was 
organised,  and  with  a  tolerably  clear  ccmviction,  as  wilJ 
become  more  evident,  that  the  unhappy  agents  in  this 
insurrection  were  acted  upon  by  the  most  extraordinary 
delusions  from  without,  'ilie  defence  of  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  was,  that  the  leaders  of  a  conspiracy 
might  be  seized  so  as  to  prevent  an  outbreak.  The  peace 
}:)reservers  of  Nottingham  on  the  7th  of  June  induced  the 
government  spy  to  attend  a  meeting  of  supposed  con- 
Kj)iratoTS,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  the  necessary 
information.  If  they  had  acted  upon  that  information  by 
arresting  the  conspirators,  the  Derby  insurrection  would 
have  been  crushed  in  the  egg.  The  expression  of  Mr. 
A 11  sop,  '  it  was  explicitly  decided  '  that  no  encouragement 
shcmld  be  given  by  the  spy,  assumes  a  discussion  previous 
to  the  decision.  Where  there  are  clear  and  honest  inten- 
tions alone,  it  is  not  necessary  explicitly  to  decide  against 
the  adoption  of  a  treacherous  and  disgraceful  line  of 
conduct. 

On  Sunday,  the  8th  of  June,  there  was  a  remarkable 
assemblage  at  Pentridge,  a  village  situated  some  two  miles 
from  the  Ambergate  station,  on  the  present  North  Midland 
liailway.  The  village  is  in  the  hilly  and  thinly  peopled 
district  to  the  west  of  the  river  Derwent.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pentridge  there  are  several  other  scattered 
villages — all  not  far  removed  from  a  direct  road  to 
Nottingham.  About  a  mile  from  Pentridge,  at  Butterley, 
was  a  large  iron-foundry.  Two  men  in  the  employ  of  the 
proprietors  of  this  foundry  went  into  the  White  Horse 
j)ublic-house,  at  Pentridge,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  ot 
June,  and  found  a  good  many  persons  in  the  parlour  there, 
'  talking  about  this  revolution.'  There  was  one  among.^t 
them  tliey  called  '  The  Captain.'  He  had  a  map  in  his 
hand,  and  the  people  came  in,  and  kept  asking  him 
questions ;  and  he  said,  there  would  be  no  good  to  be  done 
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except  a  complete  overthrow  of  the  government.  All  the 
country  was  to  rise — all  at  one  time.  Many  talked  thus. 
Tlie}^  made  no  secret.  They  spoke  it  openly.  They  did 
not  mind  who  heard  them.  They  said  they  had  plenty  of 
pikes;  and  they  would  go  and  take  Nottinjiham  wholly 
to  themselves ;  and  when  they  got  to  Nottingham,  every 
man  would  have  a  hundred  guineas  and  plenty  of  rum, 
and  it  would  be  nothing  but  a  journey  of  pleasure.  This 
extraordinary  assembly  lasted  six  or  seven  hours.  The 
two  men  from  the  ironworks  were  special  constables ;  but 
the}^  were  afraid  to  say  anything  about  it.  Having  agreed 
to  meet  on  the  night  of  the  9th,  after  dark,  the  people 
separated.  The  captain,  with  the  map  in  his  hand,  was 
Jeremiah  Brandreth,  a  framework  knitter,  whose  family 
had  received  parochial  relief.  Mr.  Denman — who  w^as 
counsel  for  the  prisoners — after  Brandreth  had  been  con- 
victed, compared  this  man  with  the  Corsair  of  Lord  Byron, 
as  one  who 

Dazzles,  leads,  yet  chills,  the  vulgar  heart ; 

and  obtains  his  superiority  by 

The  power,  the  oerve,  the  magic  of  the  mind. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Denman's  rhetorical  description  of  the 
mastery  of  this  man  over  his  weak  followers,  through  'the 
influence  of  great  courage,  of  uncommon  decision,  of  un- 
relenting firmness;  the  influence  of  an  eye  like  no  eye 
that  I  ever  beheld  before,  of  a  countenance  and  figure 
formed  for  activity,  enterprise,  and  command,'  we  must  be 
content  to  believe,  from  the  evidence  of  Brandreth's  acts, 
that  he  was  a  frantic  enthusiast,  goaded  to  violence  by 
great  poverty,  by  imaginary  oppression,  and,  what  is  more, 
by  the  grossest  delusions  as  to  his  own  power  and  the 
strength  of  his  cause.  We  do  not  think  that  he  was  the 
less  dangerous  from  his  real  character  and  the  real  cir- 
cumstances around  him;  but,  we  believe,  as  Mr.  JJenman 
c<ime  to  the  conclusion,  that,  in  spite  of  his  influence  and 
command,  'he  was  most  clearly  himself  an  instrument 
wielded  by  other  hands.'  On  Saturday  night,  the  7th  of 
June,  Oliver  goes  to  a  meeting  at  Nottingham,  with  in- 
structions from  bir  John  Byng,  'not  to  conceal  anything aa 
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to  tho  Yorkshire  meeting  by  which  these  people  conld  be 
deceived.'  On  Sunday  morning  the  Nottingham  captain  is 
heard  ka,\  ing :  '  All  the  country  is  to  rise,  all  at  one  time.' 
On  Monday  night  he  passes  the  door  of  a  labouring-man  at 
South  Wingfield,  about  three  miles  from  Pentridge,  in  his 
way  to  an  old  barn  up  in  the  field ;  and  he  urges  the  man 
to  come  with  him,  saying,  that  'the  countries,  England, 
Ireland,  nnd  France,  were  to  rise  that  night  at  ten  o'clock  ; 
and  that  'the  noithern  clouds,  men  from  the  north,  would 
come  down  and  sweep  all  before  them.'  This  is  somewhat 
different  from  the  information  that  Oliver  was  authorised 
to  give  to  the  Nottingham  meeting,  that  the  Yorkshire 
delegates — the  northern  clouds — were  scattered  on  the 
previous  Friday.  It  is  difficult  not  to  i  egard  the  language 
of  Brandreth  hs  pure  insanity,  especially  when  we  contrast 
it  with  the  sober  sense  of  some  around  hiri.  'There  was 
an  old  woman  standing  by,'  says  the  South  \\  iogfield  man, 
'  and  she  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said  :  "  My  lad, 
we  have  got  a  magistrate  here ; " '  and  the  labourer  him- 
self '  thought  he  must  be  drunk  or  mad,  to  think  of  such 
things.'  But  on  the  madman  went.  In  the  old  barn  at 
South  Wingfield  he  assembled  twenty  men,  who  had  pikes 
and  guns,  and  they  went  forward,  stopping  at  solitary 
houses,  and  demanding  guns,  and  dragging  unwilling  men 
out  of  their  beds  and  hiding-places,  and  compelling  them 
to  march  with  them.  At  the  farmhouse  of  a  widow,  who 
}>ehaved  with  unflinching  courage,  Brandreth  fired  in  at  a 
window  and  killed  one  of  her  servants,  upon  arms  being 
refused  to  him.  His  followers  said  he  should  not  have 
shot  that  iX)or  innocent  man ;  and  he  replied  it  was  his 
duty  to  do  it.  Onwards  they  marched — the  volunteers 
and  tlie  conscripts;  and  the  captain  when  they  halted  at 
some  Lne  dwellings,  and  met  with  any  one  who  refused  to 
inarch,  had  his  ready  exhortation,  that  '  a  ^reat  cloud  out 
of  the  north  wonld  sweep  ail  before  them  ; '  with  the  more 
particular  ijifo  niation,  that  'it  wonld  not  be  necessary  to 
go  further  than  Nottingham,  for  Ijoudon  would  bo  taken 
by  the  tinie  they  got  there.'  Who  can  doubt  that  the 
unhappy  man  was  dreaming  of  the  '  75,000  men  in  the 
fastern  i»arts  of  the  capital,  and  75,000  in  the  western?' 
Sojjie  of  the  pressed  men  ran  away  in  the  darkness ;  ona 
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refused  to  march  in  rank,  and  upon  Brandreth  swearing 
he  would  shoot  him  in  a  moment,  the  I'old  fellow  stepped 
up  to  him  with  his  knife ;  and  the  captain  turned  off  from 
him.  During  all  this  march  the  rain  was  ince.-sant.  By 
the  time  thev  reached  the  Butterley  ironworks,  their  num- 
bers amounted  to  about  a  hundred.*  Brandreth  was  boldly 
met  by  Mr.  Good  win,  the  manager  of  the  works,  and,  when 
he  demanded  men,  was  told  :  '  Vou  shall  not  have  one  of 
them ;  you  are  too  many  already,  unless  you  were  going 
for  a  better  purpose ;  disperse !  depend  upon  it,  the  laws 
will  be  too  strong  for  you;  you  are  going  with  halters 
about  your  necks.'  Three  men  took  shelter  in  the  oiBce 
of  the  works.  One  man,  Isaac  Ludlam,  who  was  afterAvards 
convicted  and  executed,  was  exhorted  by  Mr.  Goodwin  not 
to  go  on ;  but  he  answered,  much  agitated  :  '  I  am  as  bad 
as  I  can  be ;  I  cannot  go  back.'  After  a  short  pause, 
Brandreth  gave  the  command  :  '  March.'  Soon  after,  this 
main  body  was  followed  by  about  fifty  other  men.  On 
the  morning  of  the  10th  of  June,  Mr.  Eolleston,  a  magis- 
trate, went  from  Nottingham,  on  the  road  towards  East- 
wood, about  six  miles  from  Nottingham,  and  meeting  there 
a  considerable  body  of  men  armed  with  pikes,  he  returned 
to  Nottingham,  and  j^rocured  some  troops  from  the  bar- 
lacks,  eighteen  privates,  commanded  by  a  captain  and  a 
subaltern.  Upon  hearing  that  the  soldiers  were  coming, 
the  insurgents  fled.  1  he  captain  in  command  of  tlie 
hussars,  depo>ed  that  the  military  were  kept  on  the  alert 
during  the  night.  He  was  ordered  out  with  a  party,  on 
the  road  towards  Derbyshire,  about  six  in  the  morning, 
and  approached  about  sixty  men  near  Eastwood,  who  fled 
across  the  fields.  A  man  in  the  road  tried  to  form  them, 
but  they  paid  no  attention  to  him.  A  number  of  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  about  forty  guns  and  other  arms  were 
ccjllected  together. 

Ihus  ended  'the  Derbyshire  insurrection.'  For  these 
offences,  three  men  were  executed ;  eleven  were  transported 

*  This  is  the  di.~tinct  evideuce  of  tie  manager  of  the  works.  The 
Deau  of  Norwicn  taya  that,  when  they  arrived  at  the  Butterley  iron- 
works, their  numbera  amounted  to  500.  Biography,  as  well  as  historj, 
bhouid  have  regard  to  accm-acy. 
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for  life  ;  four  were  transported  for  fourteen  years ;  and  five 
were  imprisoned  for  various  terms. 

There  is  one  piece  of  evidence  connected  with  these 
transactions  which  the  Dean  of  Korwich  has  ovei  looked — 
tlie  evidence  of  Samuel  Bamford,  a  poor  weaver,  but  a  man 
of  considerable  talent  and  unquestionable  honesty — a  man 
who  has  now  a  keen  sense  of  his  early  mistakes,  and  a  con- 
viction that  'no  redemption  for  the  masses  can  exist,  save 
one  that  should  arise  from  their  own  virtue  and  know- 
ledge.' Bamford  was  arrested  on  a  su.-picion  of  high 
treason,  and  was  delivered  to  the  custody  of  the  king  s 
messengers  on  the  30th  of  March,  who  conveyed  him  from 
Munchet-ter  to  London.  He  was  five  times  examined  before 
the  Privy  Council ;  and  he  describes  these  examinations 
as  being  conducted  by  Lord  Sid  mouth  with  the  greatest 
patience  and  kindness.  He  was  finally  discharged  on  the 
30th  of  April.  Soon  after  Bamford's  return  to  Middleton, 
he  found  that  private  meetings  had  been  held  in  his  absence, 
and  suspicious  intrigues  carried  on ;  that  Joseph  Mitchell, 
an  old  acquaintance,  and  a  stranger,  were  the  chief  movers 
in  these  proceedings.  One  daj^  there  came  to  him  an  old 
man,  who  had  been  his  co-delegate  to  London  from  Derby, 
and  a  tall  decent-looking  3'oung  man,  much  like  a  town's 
weaver.  The  old  man  said  a  delegate  meeting  was  to  be 
held  in  Yorkshire,  which  would  cause  a  finishing  blow  to 
be  levelled  at  the  borough-mongers ;  and  that  a  man  from 
Middleton,  whose  name  he  gave,  and  who  had  attended 
several  previous  meetings,  was  particularly  wanted  on  the 
present  occasion — concluding  by  asking  Bamford  to  direct 
him  to  that  man.  Bamford  suspected  mischief,  and  pre- 
tended not  to  know  such  a  man.  He  was  suspicious  of  the 
designs  of  the  stranger,  who  had  been  about  Middleton, 
and  had  even  inquired  for  him  after  his  discharge.  Bam- 
ford advised  the  old  man  to  pause;  but  he  'huffed  at  the 
advice.'  The  old  man  was  Thomas  Bacon,  one  of  those 
who  were  arraigned  at  Derby,  and  transported  for  life; 
the  young  man  was  William  Turner,  who  was  executed 
with  Brandreth  and  Ludlam.  Bamford  thus  concludes 
this  narrative  :  '  The  stranger  whom  Joseph  Mitchell  had 
HO  assiduously  introduced  amongst  the  discontented  (lasses 
of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Derbyshire,  first  inveigled 
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them  into  treasonable  associations,  then  to  armed  ineurrec- 
tions,  and  then  betrayed  them.  That  stranger,  that  be- 
trayer, reader,  was  Oliver,  the  spy.' 

The  acquittal  of  Watson,  for  high  treason,  took  place  on 
the  16th  of  June.  It  appears  to  have  had  no  influence  on 
the  measures  of  government.  The  seci  -nd  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  was  passed  by  large  majorities  in  both 
Houses;  and  the  prince-i egent,  n  his  speech  closing  this 
session  on  the  12th  of  July,  averred  that  'a  favourable 
change  was  happily  taking  place  in  the  internal  situation 
of  the  country,  which  was  to  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the 
salutary  measures  which  parliament  had  adopted  for  pro- 
curing the  public  tranquillity.'  The  private  records  of 
Lord  Sidmouth's  life  show  that  he  had  no  great  confidence 
in  'the  favourable  change.'  At  the  end  of  July,  Lord 
Sidmouth  established  his  family  at  Malvern,  intending  to 
remain  there  a  short  time  himself  'and  then  hack,'  as  he 
said,  ^  to  sedition  and  trengon  again  ;^  his  under-secretary 
being  left  in  charge  during  the  interim.  Before  his  lord- 
ship's departure,  however,  as  he  informed  his  brother  on 
the  20th,  he  '  revised  all  the  cases  of  persons  committed 
and  detained  under  the  Suspension  Act;  and  the  result,  he 
trusted,  would  be  the  release  of  some  upon  their  own 
recognizance,  and  increased  indulgence  to  those  who  could 
not  be  released.'  How  stands  the  balance,  then,  of  '  sedition 
and  treason,'  on  the  ])art  of  the  people,  and  'the  salutary 
measures  for  preserving  the  public  tranquillity,'  on  the 
part  of  the  government?  Watson  was  acquitted  of  high 
treason,  alleged  against  him  for  his  absurd  and  guilty  par- 
ticipation in  the  Spa-fields  riots  which  formed  so  impor- 
tant a  matter  of  the  first  reports  of  the  secret  committee. 
Three  others  of  the  Spa-fields  conspirators  indicted  with 
him  were  discharged ;  the  younger  Watson  had  eluded  all 
pursuit.  The  persons  impris(med  in  Edinburgh  Castle  and 
Glasgow  jail  on  the  charge  of  treason,  seventeen  in  number, 
were  set  at  liberty  in  July,  receiving  seven  shillings  each 
to  carry  them  home.  The  Yorkshire  insurrection  thus 
terminated.  '  The  trials  of  the  state  prisoners,  as  they  have 
been  called,  closed  at  York  this  day  August  22nd ;  and  of 
the  twenty-four  peisons  against  whom  the  government 
solicitor  was  instructed  to  institute  prosecutions,  ten  have 
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been  pronounced  not  guilty;  against  eleven  others- no  bills 
were  found;  and  one  has  been  liberated  on  bail;  leaving 
only  two  of  the  whole  number  in  confinement,  and  these 
two  have  been  <ietained  without  trial  by  a  secretary  of 
state's  warrant  under  the  suspensi(m  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act.'  The  Manchester  Blanketeers  were  all  discharged,  in 
spite  of  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  ex- 
pressed to  Lord  Sid  mouth  by  letter  on  the  21st  of  March, 
that  the  French  Eevolntiun  was  to  be  acted  over  again  in 
England :  '  I  am  sure  my  lot  d,  the  intended  march  of  the 
delegates  fi'om  Manchester  to  London  must  too  forcibly 
have  reminded  your  lordship  of  the  march  of  the  Marseil- 
lois  to  Paris  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion,  not  to  have  convinced  your  lordship  that  the  copy 
must  have  been  at  least  recommended  by  some  person 
deeply  concerned  in  the  original.'  These  were  the  excite- 
ments of  the  fears  of  the  great  and  the  rich,  that  kept  the 
secretary  of  state  in  a  fever  about  plots,  and  '  sedition  and 
treason.'  He  was  a  courageous  man,  and  what  is  called  a 
consistent  man.  He  was  complimented  on  every  side  about 
his  '  public  exertions.'  Whatever  of  peaceful  and  happy 
prospects  remained  in  the  country  were  to  be  attributed  to 
his  '  firmness  and  prompt  exertions  in  keeping  down  the 
demt^crats.'  Sedition  and  treason  had  become  associated 
in  his  own  mind  with  his  own  importance.  He  was 
anxious  to  discharge  his  duty ;  and  he  saw  only  one  path 
before  him — the  detection  and  punishment  of  democratic 
movements.  He  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  plots.  On  the 
7th  of  October  there  were  'extraordinary  circumstances' 
which  would  prevent  him  making  another  excursion  that 
year.  This  was  a  plot  to  attack  the  Tower  on  the  11th  of 
October.  The  plan,  as  we  learn  by  a  private  letter  to 
Lord  Sidmouth  on  the  13th,  was  in  imitation  of  that  of 
Despard,  and  a  number  of  persons  met  accordingly  on 
Tower-hill,  but  retired  and  dispersed.  No  other  record 
exists  of  this  plot  that  we  can  discover.  With  the  Derby 
insurrections,"  therefore,  must  the  historian  be  content,  if 
he  desire  to  bring  ^orwa'd  a  permanent  example  of  the 
triumphs  of  government  over  the  lebellious  designs  that 
frightened  the  isle  from  its  propriety.  And  yet  it  would 
appear  that   the   course  of  these  trials  was  not  entirely 
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satisfactory  to  all  in  authority,  as  they  certainly  were  nol 
to  the  nation  in  general.  Lord  Colchester  writes  to  I^ord 
Sidmouth  on  the  26th  of  October:  'I  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  my  great  satisfaction  at  the  issne  of  the  Derby 
trials,  as  mo-st  important  to  the  country,  in  dis]ielling  the 
mischievous  delusion  that  high  treason  was  an  offence  for 
which  low  persons  were  not  punishable.'  We  have  great 
doubts  whether  such  a  mischievous  delusion  ever  existed. 
We  know  that  when  the  Cato-street  conspirators  were 
brought  to  their  just  punishment,  there  was  one  universal 
feeling  of  satisfaction  throughout  the  land,  without  re- 
gard to  their  being  low  persons.  But  we  also  know  that 
the  executions  at  Derby — with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Erandreth,  who  had  dyed  his  hands  in  blood — left  a  per- 
manent conviction  upon  the  minds,  not  only  of  low  persons, 
but  of  a  large  number  of  the  best  informed  and  the  most 
influential  in  the  midland  districts,  that  these  unhappy 
men  were  state  victims.  There  was  a  piofound  belief 
that  the  ignorant  violence  of  these  deluded  creatures  was 
criminal,  but  that  it  was  not  high  treason.  Lord  Colchester 
intimates  that  some  in  high  places  held  the  same  belief: 
*  Also,  I  do  most  exceedingly  rejoice,  for  the  sake  of  my 
friend,  the  secretary  of  state,  that  his  judgment  has  been 
finally  vindicated  against  all  those  hesitating  and  timid 
counsels  which  would  have  inclined  to  discountenance 
these  proceedings,  burying  the  reputation  of  the  govern- 
ment in  irredeemable  disgrace.'  A  discriminating  lenity 
in  this  solitary  case  of  condemnation  by  a  jury,  might,  as 
it  appears  to  us  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  have  redeemed 
some  little  of  the  disgrace  which  must  for  ever  attach  to  the 
alarm  system  of  1817. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Prosecutions  for  Libel — Hone's  Trials. 

On  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Habeas  Corp  as 
{Suspension  Bill,  Lord  Sidmouth  made  the  following  state- 
ment :  *  Some  noble  lords  had  complained  that  prosecutions 
had  not  been  instituted  against  the  authors,  printers,  or 
publishers  of  infamous  libels;  but  it  was  but  justice  to 
government  to  state,  that  they  had  not  neglected  their 
duty  with  regard  to  these  publications.  As  soon  as  they 
reached  the  hands  of  ministers,  they  were  transmitted  to 
the  law-ofiScers  of  the  crown,  who  felt  that  these  publica- 
tions were  drawn  up  with  so  much  dexterity — the  authors 
had  so  profited  by  former  lessons  of  experience — that 
greater  difficulties  to  conviction  presented  themselves  than 
at  any  former  time.'  Within  a  month  from  this  declara- 
tion Lord  Sidmouth  intrusted  the  administration  of  the 
law  of  libel  to  less  scrupulous  hands  than  the  law-officers 
of  the  crown.  On  the  27th  of  March,  the  secretary  of 
state  addressed  his  famous  circular-letter  to  the  lords- 
lieutenant  of  counties,  in  which,  urging  the  impoitance  of 
preventing  the  circulation  of  blasphemous  and  seditious 
pamphlets,  he  stated  that  he  had  obtained  the  opinion  of 
the  law-officers,  that  'a  justice  of  the  peace  may  issue  a 
warrant  to  apprehend  a  person  charged  before  him,  upon 
oath,  with  the  publication  of  libels  of  the  nature  in 
question,  and  compel  him  to  give  bail  to  answer  the 
charge.'  He  called,  therefore,  upon  the  lords-lieutenant 
to  communicate  this  opinion  at  the  ensuing  quarter- 
sessions,  so  that  all  magistrates  might  act  thereupon. 
Such  a  proceeding  as  this  was  perhaps  the  most  daring 
invasion  of  public  liberty  that  had  been  attempted  since 
the  tiine  of  the  Stuarts.  It  called  forth  from  Lord  Grey, 
on  the  12th  of  May,  one  of  the  mo.-t  luminous  speeches 
which  that  statesman  ever  delivered.  One  passage  may 
be  fitly  quoted :    '  In  all  the  varieties  of  writing  which 
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may  constitute  the  offence  of  libel,  what  is  more  difficult 
to  be  decided  than  the  question  of  their  guilt  or  innocence  ? 
What  more  exposed  to  the  influence  of  undue  motives  in 
its  decision  ?     It  has  been  formerly  stated,  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  persons  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  nay,  by 
almost  all  of  them,  to  be  so  nice  and  difficult  a  question, 
that  it  could  not  be  safely  left  even  to  a  special  jury ;  that 
they  were  only  to  find  the  fact  of  publication ;  and  that 
the  criminality  of  the  writing  as  a  question  of  law,  was 
exclusively  for  the  decision  of  the  court.      This,  my  lords, 
was  long  contended  for,  and  long  acted  upon  as  law ;  till, 
happily  for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  for  the  liberty  of 
the  country,  of  which  the  press  is  the  great  palladium,  by 
the  perseverance  of  my  noble  and  learned  friend  (Lord 
"Erskine),  and  by  the  exertions  of  the  man  whom,  in  public 
life,  I  most  loved  and  admired  (Mr.  Fox),  that  principle 
was  at  length  exploded ;  and  by  the  Libel  Bill  it  was  at 
last  established,  that  in  prosecutions  for  libel,  both  the 
law  and  the  fact  were  within  the  province  of  the  jury,  and 
to  be  determined  by  them.     But,  my  lords,  what  avails 
this  just  and  beneficent  statute — what  security  is  there 
either  for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  or  the  liberty  of  the 
subject — if,  whilst  you  have  imposed  this  salutary  restraint 
upon  the  judges  in  trials  for  libel,  you  give  to  them,  and 
to  justices  of  the  peace,  before  trial,  a  right  to  decide  that 
difficult  question;  and  to  commit  to  prison — in  many  in- 
stances, perhaps,  to  inflict  a  severer  punishment  than  the 
court   upon   conviction   would   adjudge — upon    a    charge 
which,  after  all,  may  turn  out  to  have  had  no  foundation, 
but  in  the  false  interpretation  of  words  perfectly  innocent, 
by  the  justice  before  whom  the  charge  was  brought  ?  .  .  .  . 
If  such  be  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  and  if  this  be  the 
law,  where,  I  ask,  are  all  the  boasted  securities  of  our 
independence  and  freedom?'     The  House  of  Lords  was 
indifferent  to  the  preservation  of  these  boasted  securities. 
Writing,  four  months  after  this  debate,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  Lord  Sidmouth  says,  '  The  attempt  to  check  the 
progress   of    treason   and   blasphemy,   by    apprising    the 
magistrates  that  they  had  the  power  of  apprehending  and 
holding  to  bail  the  publishers  or  vendors  of  either,  was  one 
of  the  charges  brought  against  me  in  the  course  of  the  last 
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session.  Such  a  charge  it  shall  be  my  constant  endeavour 
to  deserve ;  and  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  assure  your 
lordship  that  the  activity  of  the  itinerant  dealers  in  these 
articles  is  materially  controlled,  and  their  number  greatly 
diminished.'  We  apprehend  that  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  in  most  minds,  at  the  present  da}^,  that 
this  proceeding  of  Lord  Sidmouth  was  most  unconstitu- 
tional; and  that  he  speaks  and  writes  in  defence  of  his 
conduct,  with  all  the  self-approval  of  the  worst  political 
bigot  of  the  worst  periods  of  tyranny.  Truly  did  Sir 
Samuel  Komilly  say,  in  the  discussion  of  the  same  question ; 
'  By  the  constitution  of  this  country  there  are  only  two 
]nodes  in  which  the  law,  in  matters  of  doubt,  can  be 
declared :  me  is,  by  the  whole  legislature,  by  a  declaratory 
statute;  the  other,  by  the  decisions  of  the  judges  upon 
points  which  have  come  judicially  before  them.  It  has 
been  at  all  times  thought  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
prevent  the  law  from  being  in  any  other  way  declared, 
and  particularly  to  guard  against  the  crown  presuming  to 

declare  it The  circular,  resting  on  the  opinion  of 

the  law-officers,  had  declared  the  laws  of  the  land  on  a 
point  that  was  before  doubtful ;  and  the  secretary  of  state, 
assisted  by  such  advice  as  he  could  command,  had  thus 
assumed  the  functions  of  legislation.' 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  degraded  and  dangerous 
position  than  that  in  which  every  political  writer  was 
placed  during  tlie  year  1817.  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
subject,  by  a  secretary  of  state's  warrant,  to  be  imprisoned 
upon  suspicion,  under  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  Secondl}'-,  he  was  open  to  an  ex-officio  in- 
ibrraation,  under  which  he  would  be  compelled  to  find 
})ail,  or  be  imprisoned.  This  power  was  extended  so  as  to 
compel  bail,  by  an  act  of  1808;  but  from  1808  to  181], 
during  which  three  years  forty  such  informations  were 
laid,  only  one  person  was  held  to  bail.  In  1817  numerous 
ex-officio  informations  were  filed,  and  the  almost  invariable 
practice  was  to  hold  the  alleged  offender  to  bail,  or  in 
default  to  commit  to  prison.  Under  this  act  Mr.  Hone 
and  others  were  committed  to  prison  during  this  year. 
To  complete  this  triple  cord  with  which  the  ministers 
believed  they  could  bind  down  the  'man-mountain'  of  the 
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pre.-s,  came  forth  Lord  Sidmouth's  circular.  The  entire 
course  of  these  proceedings  was  a  signal  failure.  There 
Avas  onl}'  one  solitary  instance  of  success — William  Cobbett 
ran  away.  On  the  28th  of  March  he  fled  to  America, 
suspending  the  publication  of  his  Register  for  four  months. 
In  his  farewell  paper  he  thus  explains  his  motive  for  this 
new  Hegira :  'Lord  Sidmouth  was  "sorry  to  say'  that  I 
had  not  written  anything  that  the  law-officers  could  prose- 
cute with  any  chance  of  success.  I  do  not  remove  for  the 
purpose  of  writing  libels,  but  for  the  purpose  of  being  able 
to  write  what  is  not  libellous.  I  do  not  retire  from  the 
combat  with  the  attorney-general,  but  from  a  combat  with 
a  dungeon,  deprived  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  A  combat 
with  the  attorney-general  is  quite  unequal  enough.  That, 
however,  I  would  have  encountered.  I  know  too  well 
what  a  trial  by  special  jury  is.  Yet  that,  or  any  sort  of 
trial,  I  would  have  staj'ed  to  face.  So  that  I  could  be  sure 
of  a  trial  of  whatever  sort,  I  would  have  run  the  risk. 
Eut,  against  the  absolute  power  of  imprisonment  without 
even  a  hearing,  for  time  unlimited,  in  any  jail  in  the 
kingdom,  without  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
without  any  communication  Mdth  any  soul  but  the  keepers 
— against  such  a  power  it  would  have  been  worse  than 
madness  to  attempt  to  strive.'  It  may  be  easy  to  call  this 
apprehension  cowardice ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Cobbett  was  the  most  dreaded  of  all  the  political  writers 
of  that  time,  by  those  who  were  terrified  at  the  name  of 
parliamentary  reform.  They  "were  especially  in  fear  of 
those  of  whose  'dexterity'  Lord  Sidmouth  complained. 
Cobbett  went  unscathed.  The  terrors  of  the  law  were 
I'eserved  for  more  incautious  and  feebler  delinquents. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  Earl  Grey  mentioned  in  the  House 
of  Lords  that  a  Mr.  Hone  was  proceeded  against  for 
jmblishing  some  blasphemous  parody;  but  he  had  z^oad 
one  of  the  same  nature,  written,  printed,  and  published 
some  years  ago  by  other  people,  without  any  notice  having 
been  officially  taken  of  it.  The  parody  to  which  Earl 
Grey  alluded,  and  a  portion  of  which  he  recited,  was 
Canning's  famous  parody,  'Praise  Lepaux ' — an  imitation 
of  the  Benedicite,  and  of  passages  in  Job — which  was 
published  in  the  Anti-Jacobin  ;  and  he  asked  whether  the 
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authors,  be  they  in  the  cabinet  or  in  any  other  place, 
would  also  be  found  out  and  visited  with  the  penalties  of 
the  law.  This  hint  to  the  obscure  publisher  against  whom 
these  ex-officio  informations  had  been  filed  for  blasphemous 
and  seditious  parodies,  was  effectually  worked  out  by  him 
in  the  solitude  of  his  prison,  and  in  the  poor  dwelling 
where  he  had  surrounded  himself,  as  he  had  done  from  his 
earliest  years,  with  a  collection  of  odd  and  curious  books, 
from  which  he  had  gathered  an  abundance  of  knowledge 
that  was  destined  to  perplex  the  technical  acquirements  of 
the  attorney-general,  to  whom  the  sword  and  buckler  of 
his  precedents  was  wholly  useless,  and  to  change  the 
determination  of  the  boldest  judge  in  the  land,  to  convict 
at  any  rate,  into  the  prostration  of  helpless  despair. 
Altogether  the  three  trials  of  William  Hone  are  amongst 
the  most  remarkable  in  our  constitutional  history.  They 
produced  more  distinct  effects  upon  the  temper  of  the 
country  than  any  public  proceedings  of  that  time.  They 
taught  the  government  a  lesson  which  has  never  been 
forgotten,  and  to  which,  as  much  as  to  any  other  cause, 
we  owe  the  prodigious  improvement  as  to  the  law  of  libel 
itself,  and  the  use  of  the  law,  in  our  own  day — an  im- 
provement which  leaves  what  is  dangerous  in  the  press  to 
be  corrected  by  the  remedial  power  of  the  press  itself; 
and  which,  instead  of  lamenting  over  the  newly  acquired 
ability  of  the  masses  to  read  seditious  and  irreligious 
works,  depends  upon  the  general  diffusion  of  this  ability 
as  the  surest  corrective  of  the  evils  that  are  incident  even 
to  the  best  gift  of  heaven — that  of  knowledge.  Wisely 
did  our  Milton  say:  '  They  are  not  skilful  considerers  of 
human  things,  who  imagine  to  remove  sin  by  removing 
the  matter  of  sin.'  The  course  that  the  *  not  skilful  con- 
siderers of  human  things'  took  in  1817,  was  a  course  that 
they  might  have  avoided  had  they  listened  to  a  great 
political  teacher  of  two  centuries  before  them:  'The 
punishing  of  wits  enhances  their  authority;  and  a  for- 
bidden writing  is  thought  to  be  a  certain  spark  of  trutli 
that  flies  up  in  the  faces  of  them  who  seek  to  tread  it  out.' 
On  the  morning  of  tlie  18th  of  December  there  is  a  coa- 
Hiderable  crowd  round  the  avenues  of  Guildhall.  An 
obdcuro  bookseller,  a  man  of  no  substance  or  respectability 
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in  worldly  eyes,  is  to  be  tried  for  libel.  He  vends  his 
wares  in  a  little  shop  in  the  Old  Bailey,  where  there  are, 
strangely  mingled,  twopenny  political  pamphlets,  and  old 
harmless  folios  that  the  poor  publisher  keeps  for  his 
especial  reading  as  he  sits  in  his  dingy  back-parlour.  The 
door-keepers  and  officers  of  the  court  scarcely  know  what 
is  going  to  happen ;  for  the  table  within  the  bar  has  not 
the  usual  covering  of  crimson  bags,  but  ever  and  anon  a 
dingy  boy  arrives  with  an  armful  of  books  of  all  ages  and 
sizes,  and  the  whole  table  is  strewed  with  dusty  and 
tattered  volumes  that  the  ushers  are  quite  sure  have  no 
law  within  their  mouldy  covers.  A  middle-aged  man — a 
blaud  and  smiling  man — with  a  half-sad,  half-meny 
twinkle  in  his  eye — a  seedy  man,  to  use  an  expressive 
Avord,  whose  black  coat  is  wondrous  brown  and  threadbare 
— takes  his  place  at  the  table,  and  begins  to  turn  over  the 
books  which  wei  e  his  heralds.  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd,  the 
attorney-general,  takes  his  seat,  and  looks  compassionately, 
as  was  his  nature  to  do,  at  the  pale  man  in  threadbare 
black.  Mr.  Justice  Abbot  arrives  in  due  time ;  a  special 
jury  is  sworn;  the  pleadings  are  opened;  and  the 
attorney-general  states  the  case  against  William  Hone, 
for  printing  and  publishing  an  impious  and  profane  libel 
upon  the  Catechism,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments,  thereby  bringing  into  contempt  tlie 
Christian  religion.  '  It  may  be  said,'  argued  the  attorney- 
general,  '  that  the  defendant's  object  was  not  to  produce 
this  effect.  I  believe  that  he  meant  it,  in  one  sense,  as  a 
political  squib  ;  but  his  responsibility  is  not  the  less.'  As 
the  attorney-general  proceeded  to  read  passages  from  the 
parody  upon  the  Catechism,  the  crowd  in  court  laughed  : 
the  bench  was  indignant ;  and  the  attorney-general  said, 
the  laugh  was  the  fullest  proof  of  the  baneful  effect  of  the 
defendant's  publication.  And  so  the  trial  went  on  in  the 
smoothest  way,  and  the  case  for  the  prosecution  Avas 
closed.  Then  the  pale  man  in  black  rose,  and  with  a 
faltering  voice  set  forth  the  difficulty  be  had  in  addressing 
the  court,  and  how  his  poverty  prevented  him  obtaining 
counsel.  And  now  he  began  to  warm  in  the  recital  of 
what  he  thought  his  wrongs;  his  commitments — liis 
hurried  calls  to  plead — the  expense  of  copies  of  the  infor- 
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niations  against  him;  and  as  Mr.  Justice  Abbot,  with 
perfect  gentleness,  but  with  his  cold  formality,  interrupted 
him,  the  timid  man,  who  all  thought  would  have  mumbled 
forth  a  hasty  defence,  grew  bolder  and  bolder,  and  in  a 
short  time  had  possession  of  his  audience,  as  if  he  were 
'some  well-graced  actor'  who  was  there  to  receive  the 
ti  ibiite  of  popular  admiration.  '  They  were  not  to  inquire 
whether  he  were  a  member  of  the  stablished  church,  or  a 
dissenter ;  it  was  enough  that  he  professed  himself  to  be  a 
Christian  ;  and  he  would  be  bold  to  say  that  he  made  that 
profession  with  a  reverence  for  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
which  could  not  be  exceeded  by  any  person  in  that  court. 
He  had  his  books  about  him,  and  it  was  from  them  that 
lie  must  draw  his  defence.  They  had  been  the  solace 
of  his  life.  He  was  too  much  attached  to  his  books  to 
I)art  with  them.  As  to  parodies,  they  were  as  old  at 
least  as  the  invention  of  printing ;  and  he  never  heard 
of  a  prosecution  for  a  parody,  either  religious  or  any 
other.  There  were  two  kinds  of  parodies :  one  in 
which  a  man  might  convey  ludicrous  or  ridiculous  ideas 
relative  to  some  other  subject :  the  other,  M^here  it  was 
meant  to  ridicule  the  thing  parodied.  This  latter  was 
not  the  case  here,  and  therefore  he  had  not  brought  re- 
ligion into  contempt.'  This  was  the  gist  of  William 
Hone's  defence.  To  show  fully  how  this  argument  was 
worked  —  with  what  readiness,  what  coolness,  what 
courage — would  be  to  transcribe  the  trials  of  three  days  ; 
on  the  first  of  which  the  defendant  spoke  six  hours ;  on 
the  second,  seven  hours;  and  on  the  last  eight  hours. 
]t  was  in  vain  that  the  attorney-general  urged  that  to 
liing  forward  any  previous  parody  was  the  same  thing 
as  if  a  person  charged  with  obscenity  should  produce 
(Amene  volumes  in  his  defence.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mr. 
.Justice  Abbot  repeated  his  wish  that  the  defendant  would 
1  it  read  such  things.  On  he  went,  till  interruption  was 
ln'Id  to  be  in  vain.  It  was  worse  than  vain;  it  was  un- 
just. Truly  did  Hone  reply  to  Mr.  Justice  Abbot:  *  My 
)'!id,  your  lordship's  observation  is  in  the  very  spirit  of 
v/l.at  V()\)e  Lec^X.  said  to  Martin  Luther — "  For  God's  sake 
dnti't  say  a  word  about  the  indulgences  and  the  monas- 
teries, and  I'll  give  you  a  living;"  thus  precluding  him 
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from  mentioning  the  very  thing  in  dispute.  I  must  go 
on  with  the  parodies,  or  I  cannot  go  on  with  my  defence.' 
Undauntedly  he  went  on,  from  the  current  literature  of 
the  time,  such  as  grave  lawyers  read  in  their  few  hours  of 
recreation,  to  the  forgotten  volumes  of  old  theology  and 
polemical  controversy,  that  the  said  grave  lawyeis  of 
modern  days  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  useless  lumber. 
The  editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  was  a  parodist — he 
parodied  a  chapter  of  Ezekiel;  Martin  Luther  was  a 
parodist — he  parodied  the  first  psalm;  Bishop  Latimer 
was  a  parodist,  and  so  was  Dr.  Boys,  Dean  of  Canterbury ; 
the  author  of  the  BoUiad  was  a  parodist ;  and  so  was  Mr. 
Canning.  Passage  after  passage  did  Mr.  Hone  read  from 
author  after  author.  He  thought  it  was  pretty  clear  that 
Martin  Luther  did  not  mean  to  ridicule  the  Psalms;  that 
Dr.  Boys  did  not  mean  to  ridicule  the  Lord's  Piayer; 
that  Mr,  Canning  did  not  mean  to  ridicule  the  Scriptures. 
Wh}^  then,  should  it  be  presumed  that  he  had  such  an 
intention?  As  soon  as  he  found  that  his  parodies  had 
been  deemed  offensive,  he  had  suppressed  them ;  and  that 
he  had  done  long  before  his  prosecution.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  attornej'-general  replied  that  Martin  Luther  was 
a  libeller,  and  Dr.  Boys  was  a  libeller.  The  judge  charged 
the  jury  in  vain,  William  Hone  was  acquitted,  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  deliberation. 

But  Guildhall  '  saw  another  sight.'  With  the  next 
morning's  fog,  the  fiery  lord  chief-justice  rose  from  his 
bed,  and  with  lowering  brow  took  his  place  in  that 
judgment-seat  which  he  deemed  had  been  too  mercifuLy 
filled  on  the  previous  day.  The  mild  firmness  of  the  poor 
publisher,  and  his  gentlemanly  sense  of  the  absence  of 
harshness  in  the  conduct  of  his  first  trial,  had  w(m  for 
liim  something  like  respect;  and  when  on  one  occasion 
Mr.  Justice  Abbot  asked  him  to  forbear  leading  a  par- 
ticular parody,  and  the  defendant  said:  'Your  lordship 
and  I  understand  each  other,  and  we  have  gone  on  i-o 
good-humorrredly  hitherto,  that  I  will  not  break  in  upon 
our  harmony,'  it  became  clear  that  the  puisne  judge  was 
not  the  man  to  enforce  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  the  second 
trial.  Again  Mr.  Hone  entered  the  court  with  his  load  of 
Looks,  on  Friday,  the  19th  of  December.     He  was  this 
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day  indicted  for  publishing  an  iinpions  and  profane  libel, 
c  illed  The  Litany,  or  General  Supplication.  Again  tbe 
attorney -general  affirmed  that  whatever  might  be  the 
object  of  the  defendant,  the  publication  had  the  effect  of 
scoffing  at  the  public  service  of  the  church.  Again  the 
defendant  essayed  to  read  from  his  books,  which  course  he 
contended  was  essentially  necessary  for  his  defence.  Then 
l>egan  a  contest  which  is  perhaps  unparalleled  in  an 
English  court  of  justice.  Upon  Mr.  Fox's  Libel  Bill, 
upon  ex-officio  informations,  upon  his  right  to  copies  of  the 
indictment  without  extravagant  charges,  the  defendant 
btttled  his  judge — imperfect  in  his  law,  no  doubt,  but 
with  a  firmness  and  moderation  that  rode  over  every 
attempt  to  put  him  down.  Parody  after  parody  was 
again  produced,  and  especially  those  parodies  of  the 
litany  which  the  Cavaliers  employed  so  frequently  as 
veliicles  of  satire  upon  the  Eoundheads  and  Puritans. 
The  loid  chief-justice  at  length  gathered  up  his  exhausted 
strength  for  his  charge;  and  concluded  in  a  strain  that 
left  but  little  hope  for  the  defendant :  '  He  would  deliver 
the  jury  his  solemn  opinion,  as  he  was  reqnired  by  act  of 
l)ariiament  to  do;  and  under  the  authority  of  that  act, 
and  still  more  in  obedience  to  his  conscience  and  his  God, 
he  pronounced  this  to  be  a  most  impious  and  profane 
libel.  Believing  and  hoping  thut  they,  the  jury,  were 
Christians,  he  had  not  any  doubt  but  that  they  would  be 
of  the  same  opinion.'  The  jury,  in  an  hour  and  a  half, 
returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  these  prosecutions 
would  have  here  ended.  But  the  chance  of  a  conviction 
from  a  third  jury,  upon  a  third  indictment,  was  to  be 
risked.  On  the  20th  of  December,  Lord  Ellenborough 
again  took  his  seat  on  the  bench,  and  the  exhausted 
defendant  came  late  into  court,  pale  and  agitated.  The 
attorney-general  remarked  upon  his  appearance,  and 
offered  to  postpone  the  proceedings.  The  courageous  man 
made  his  election  to  go  on.  This  third  indictment  was 
for  publishing  a  parody  on  the  creed  of  St.  Athanasins, 
called  'The  SinecurisCs  Creed.  After  the  attorney-general 
liad  finished  his  address,  Mr.  Hone  asked  for  five  minutes' 
delay,  to  arrange  the  few  thoughts  he  had  been  commit- 
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ting  to  paper.  The  judge  refused  the  small  concessiou ; 
but  said  that  he  would  postpone  the  proceedings  to 
another  day,  if  the  defendant  would  request  the  court  so 
to  do.  The  scene  which  ensued  was  thoroughly  dramatic. 
'  No !  I  make  no  such  request.  My  lord,  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  3^our  lordship  here  to-day,  because  I  feel  I  sustained 
an  injury  from  your  lordship  yesterday— an  injury  which 

I  did  not  expect  to  sustain If  his  lordship  should 

think  proper,  on  this  trial  to-da}',  to  deliver  his  opinion,  I 
hope  that  opinion  will  be  coolly  and  dispassionately  ex- 
pressed  by    his   lordship My    lord,    I  think   it 

necessary  to  make  a  stand  here.  I  cannot  say  what  your 
lordship  ma}^  consider  to  be  necessary  interruption ;  but 
your  lords! lip  interrupted  me  a  great  many  times  yester- 
day, and  then  said  you  would  interrupt  me  no  more,  and 
yet  your  lordship  did  interrupt  me  afterwards  ten  times 

as  much Gentlemen,  it  is  you  who  are  trying  me 

to-day.  His  lordship  is  no  judge  of  me.  You  are  my 
judges,  and  you  only  are  my  judges.     His  lordship  sits 

there  to  receive  your  verdict I  will  not  say  what 

his  lordship  did  yesterday  ;  but  I  trust  his  lordship  to-day 
will  give  his  opinion  coolly  and  dispassionately,  without 
using  either  expression  or  gesture  which  could  be  con- 
strued as  conveying  an  entreaty  to  the  jury  to  think  as  he 
did.  I  hope  the  jury  will  not  be  beseeched  into  a  verdict 
of  guilty.'  The  triumph  of  the  weak  over  the  powerful 
was  complete.  '  The  frame  of  adamant  and  soul  of  fire,'  as 
the  biographer  of  Lord  Sidmouth  terms  the  chief-justice, 
quailed  before  the  indomitable  courage  of  a  man  who  was 
roused  into  energies  which  would  seem  only  to  belong  to 
the  master-spirits  that  have  swayed  the  world.  Yet  this  was 
a  man  who,  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  was  incapable 
of  enterprise  and  persevering  exertion;  who  lived  in 
the  nooks  and  corners  of  his  antiquarianism  ;  who  was  one 
that  even  his  old  political  opponents  came  to  regard  as  a 
gentle  and  innocuous  hunter  after  'all  such  reading  as 
was  never  read ;  who  in  a  few  years  gave  up  his  politics 
altogether,  and,  devoting  himself  to  his  old  poetry  and  his 
old  divinity,  passed  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  this 
conflict  in  peace  with  all  mankind,  and  died  the  sub- 
editor of  a  religions  journal.     It  was  towards  the  close  of 
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this  remarkable  trial,  that  the  judge,  who  came  eager  to 
condemn,  sued  for  pity  to  his  intended  victim.  The 
defendant  quoted  Warburton  and  Tillotson,  as  doubters 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  Athanasian  creed.  '  Even  his 
lordship's  father,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  he  believed,  took 
a  similar  view  of  the  creed.'  And  then  the  judge  solemnly 
said  :  '  Whatever  that  opinion  was,  he  has  gone,  many 
years  ago,  where  he  has  had  to  account  for  his  belief  and 

his  opinions For  common  delicacy  forbear.' — '  Oh, 

my  lord,  I  shall  certainly  forbear.'  Grave  and  temperate 
was  the  charge  to  the  jury  this  day;  and  in  twenty 
minutes  they  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

On  Sunday,  the  21st  of  December,  the  ds,y  after  this 
last  trial,  Lord  Ellenborough  wrote  thus  to  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  :  '  The  disgraceful  events  which  have  occurred  at 
Guildhall  within  the  last  three  or  four  days  have  led  me, 
both  on  account  of  the  public  and  myself,  to  consider  very 
seriously  my  own  sufficiency,  particularly  in  point  of 
bodily  health  and  strength,  to  discharge  the  ofhcial  duties 
of  my  station  in  the  manner  in  which,  at  the  present 
critical  moment,  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  they  should  be 

discharged I  wish  to  carry  my  meditated  purpose 

of  resignation  into  effect,  as  soon  as  the  convenience  of 
government,  in  regard  to  the  due  selection  and  appoint- 
ment of  my  successor,  may  allow.' 

We  have  said  the  proceedings  of  the  government  in  the 
libel  matters  of  1817  were  signal  failures.  A  few 
miserable  hawkers  were  held  to  bail,  or  sent  to  prison, 
under  Lord  Sidmouth's  circular;  some  ex-ojjicio  informa- 
tions were  filed,  with  only  one  conviction — that  of  a 
printer  in  the  country,  who  republished  one  of  Hone's 
parodies,  and  was  tried  before  Hone  himself.  As  to  the 
three  acquittals  we  have  described,  it  is  perfectly  evident 
that  three  juries,  consisting  of  respectable  London 
merchants,  would  have  assuredly  convicted  the  defendant, 
had  they  not  felt  that  the  real  sting  of  the  alleged 
profaneness  was  the  severity  of  the  political  satire. 
Although  the  indictment  stated  that  these  parodies  wore 
seditious  as  well  as  profane,  the  sedition  was  studiously 
kept  in  the  background.  Had  they  not  been  really  prose- 
cuted for  their  political  doctrines,   their   unquestionable 
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indecency  and  impropriety  must  have  carried  a  verdict 
against  them  on  the  first  trial.  The  second  and  third 
trials  looked  like  persecution  ;  and  public  opinion  threw  its 
shield  over  the  offender. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Ward  (Lord  Dudley)  to  tlie  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  exhibits  a  striking  example  of  the  ditierence  of 
opinion  that  existed  in  high  quarters  as  to  the  prosecution 
of  Hone.  The  personal  friend  of  George  Canning,  writing 
to  a  most  pious  and  learned  dignitary  of  the  church, 
responds  to  the  sentiments  of  that  dignitary  that  this 
transaction  was  uncalled  for  and  oppressive.  '  I  am  parti- 
cularly gratified  with  what  you  say  about  the  business  of 
Hone.  It  is  an  additional  proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  of 
your  superiority  to  those  prejudices  with  which  place  and 
profession  might  have  inspired  a  man  of  less  sound  under- 
standing, and  a  less  independent  character.  I  have  been 
inclined  all  along  to  think,  and  what  you  say  confirms  me 
in  the  opinion,  that  the  prosecution  was  discreditable  to 
the  government  and  its  law  advisers.  Not  that  I  believe 
they  were  actuated  by  tyrannical  principles.  It  was  a 
mere  blunder;  but  the  success  of  it  would  have  afforded  a 
very  mischievous  piecedent  for  bad  times.  Certainl}'  tins 
man  meant  no  good  either  to  church  or  state;  and  that  is 
reason  enough  for  the  whole  race  of  methodistical  Tories 
— who  are  guided  entirely  by  their  own  feelings  as  to  the 
particular  case,  without  any  regard  to,  or  knowledge  of, 
the  general  princij)les  of  justice — to  be  sadly  grieved  that 
his  ears  were  not  cropped,  as  they  would  have  been  by  the 
8tar-Chamber.  That  famous  tribunal  no  doubt  }'-ad  its 
merits.  It  punished  many  scoundrels  that  could  not  have 
been  got  at  by  a  regular  course  of  law,  and  was  therefore 
an  object  of  admiration  so  long  as  it  lasted,  and  of  regret 
when  it  fell,  to  preciseh^  the  same  sort  of  persons  that  now 
mourn  over  the  acquittal  of  Hone.' 
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CHAPTER  Xi. 

Death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte — Sinecures— Koman  Catholic  Claims — 
Parliamentary  Reform. 

The  death  of  the  presumptive  heiress  of  the  British  crown 
after  the  birth  of  a  dead  child,  was  the  great  historical 
event  of  1817.  Never  was  a  whole  nation  plunged  in  such 
deep  and  universal  grief.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
this  death  was  felt  as  a  calamity  that  demanded  the  in- 
tense sorrow  of  domestic  misfortune.  Around  every  fire- 
side there  were  suppressed  tears  and  bitter  remembrances. 
The  most  solemn  disclaimer  was  uttered,  through  this 
universal  muin-ning,  of  the  foul  calumny  against  the 
people,  that  they  weie  desirous  of  a  vital  change  in  their 
laws  and  institutions.  Whatever  miglit  be  their  com- 
plaints, they  showed,  on  this  occasion,  that  their  attach- 
7u.ent  to  a  constitutional  monarchy  was  uudiminished  by 
factions  contests  or  real  grievances ;  and  that  they  looked 
with  exulting  hopes  to  the  days  when  a  patiiot  queen 
should  diffu.se  the  sunlight  of  just  government  through 
every  corner  of  a  prosperous  and  happy  land. 

'llie  affection  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  cherished 
for  the  Princess  Charlotte  was  ardent,  but  it  was  discrimi- 
nating. It  was  a  tribute  to  principles  and  to  conduct. 
It  was  something  much  better  than  that  unreflecting 
gallantry  which  would  have  called  '  a  thousand  swords 
from  their  scabbards'  to  have  defended  personal  charms; 
it  was  the  admiration  of  private  virtue  disciplining  itself 
for  public  seivice.  The  Princess  Charlotte  seemed  born  to 
build  up  for  generations  tlie  succession  to  the  British 
crown,  by  calling  around  her  own  person  the  warmest 
devotion  of*  a  zealous  but  a  reflecting  people.  A  female 
sovereign  can  best  make  duty  choice,  and  obedience  happi- 
ness. What  the  birth  of  this  princess  })romised,  her 
education  ripened,  and  her  own  love  of  real  glory  per- 
fected.    Her   early   years   were   devoted   to  an    assiduous 
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preparation  for  her  maturer  honours.  Her  studies  were 
manly,  and  such  as  befitted  the  probable  successor  to  the 
glories  of  an  Elizabeth.  She  was  disciplined  in  the  school 
of  religion  and  of  philosophy.  While  she  was  habituated 
to  those  Christian  exercises,  in  the  iDerformance  of  which 
the  reigning  sovereign  and  his  family  furnished  so  ex- 
cellent an  example,  she  stored  up  lessons  for  future  practice 
in  her  probable  destin}-,  by  a  ceaseless  contemplation  of  the 
characters  of  the  truly  great  of  all  ages  and  countries. 
iShe  knew  the  fountains  of  her  country's  glory,  she  rever- 
enced tlie  founders  of  its  well-balanced  constitution ;  her 
heart  vowed  an  early  allegiance  to  her  nation's  liberty. 
In  the  cultivation  of  the  accomplishments  of  her  sex,  while 
she  displayed  an  almost  unlimited  talent,  she  never  lost 
bight  of  their  legitimate  ends  and  uses.  Her  exercises  and 
her  amusements  were  equally  associated  with  her  prepara- 
tion for  domestic  and  public  duties.  The  people  exulted 
in  the  maturity  of  her  person  and  her  mind.  She  stood, 
as  was  hoped  amongst  her  future  subjects,  a  beautiful, 
an  accomplished,  a  noble-hearted  woman.  She  seemed 
equally  fitted  to  command  reverence  by  the  strength,  and 
win  affection  by  the  graces,  of  her  mind.  Her  state  was 
not  supported  by  ostentation ;  her  greatness  was  not 
asserted  by  pride;  her  dignity  did  not  estrange  her  from 
the  lowly  and  the  poor,  fiaised  above  the  great  portion  of 
society,  she  deeply  felt  her  alliance  with  the  universal 
family  of  the  earth;  and  while  her  endeavour  was  to 
purify  herself  from  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  mankind, 
she  delighted  to  partake  their  sympathies,  to  assuage  their 
misfortunes,  to  merit,  by  her  benevolence,  the  homage 
which  was  paid  to  her  rank. 

A  princess  so  gifted  was  not  a  being  that  would  permit 
her  affections  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  political  calcu- 
lation. She  well  knew  that  domestic  happiness  is  the  best 
foundation  for  public  virtue.  She  felt  that  in  the  tran- 
quillity of  connubial  enjoyment,  the  heart  has  no  repining 
cares  to  interrupt  the  search  for  truth — no  restless  antici- 
pations or  regrets,  to  turn  the  thoughts  away  from  active 
duty  or  contemplative  preparation.  She  wisely  asserted 
her  own  right  to  choose  for  herself  in  the  most  important 
action  of  her  life.     The  nation  hailed  and  reverenced  her 
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motives.  The  priuce  of  her  choice  brought  neither  extent 
of  territory,  nor  continental  influence  ;  but  he  brought 
an  unsophisticated  mind — an  active,  firm,  inquiring,  and 
amiable  temper — a  meek  and  affectionate  heart.  Their 
tastes  were  alike  ;  their  happiness  was  alike.  In  dignified 
retirement  they  lived  calmly  and  unobtrusively,  in  that 
enviable  tranquillity  which  is  so  congenial  to  British 
feeling.  Their  amusements  were  elegant  and  simple  ;  their 
exercises  of  duty  were  habitual  and  uniform.  In  the 
pursuit  of  health  and  of  knowledge,  their  days  passed 
away  in  that  serenity  which  devotion  and  benevolence 
stimulated  and  confirmed.  A  glorious  prospect  was  open 
to  them  of  passing  the  summer  of  life  in  the  discipline  of 
domestic  virtue,  and  the  autumn  in  a  far  more  extended 
exercise  of  the  same  principles.  These  hopes  perished 
in  an  hour ! 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  '  without  the  slightest  warning, 
without  the  opportunity  of  a  moment's  immediate  prepara- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  the  deepest  tranquillity,  at  midnight 
a  voice  was  heard  in  the  palace,  not  of  singing-men  and 
singing- women,  not  of  revelr}^  and  mirth,  but  the  cry. 
Behold  the  bridegroom  cometh ' — the  nation  first  wept,  and 
then  grew  angry.  There  had  been  neglect,  at  any  rate. 
The  greatest  in  the  land  had  been  less  helped  in  her  need, 
it  was  affirmed,  than  the  humblest  peasant-wife.  Lord 
Eldon  used  to  relate  that,  after  the  labour  was  over,  he 
'  went  into  the  room  where  the  surgeons  were  consulting 
what  bulletin  of  the  princess  they  should  send,  and  they 
had  actually  diawn  one  up,  stating  that  she  was  going  on 
as  favourably  as  possible,  when  Baillie  came  in,  and,  after 
reading  it,  he  refused  to  sign  it,  for  such  was  not  his 
opinion.  We  [the  cabinet  ministers]  returned  to  our  homes 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  moining,  and  before  six  a 
messenger  airived  to  let  us  know  the  princess  was  dead.' 
Sir  Kichard  Croft,  against  whom  the  public  odium  was 
chiefly  directed,  became  in  a  few  months  after  his  own 
self-destroyer. 

Amongst  the  fears  that  accompanied  the  death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  was  the  apprehension  that  'a  barren 
sceptre'  might  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  illustrious 
family  that  freed  those  realms  from  a  despotic  sway.    Tliat 
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apprehension  was  dissipated  by  the  subsequent  marriages 
of  the  Dukes  of  Clarence,  Kent,  Cumberland,  and  Cam- 
bridge, It  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  vanity  of 
human  fears,  that  the  people  who  wept,  as  a  people  with- 
out hope,  for  the  bereavement  of  Charlotte  Augusta,  should 
have  realised,  through  her  premature  death,  precisely  such 
a  female  reign,  of  just  and  mild  government,  of  domestic 
virtues,,  of  generous  sympathy  with  popular  rights,  of  bold 
and  liberal  encouragement  of  sound  improvement,  as  they 
had  associated  with  her  career — perhaps  more  than  they 
had  thought,  in  that  season  of  disquiet,  could  ever  be 
realised  in  a  few  coming  years. 

In  the  pleasing  record  of  those  years  which  were  years 
of  progress,  we  shall  not  have  to  enumerate  the  year  1817. 
It  has  left  not  the  slightest  trace  of  public  good.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  ministers  sanctioned  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  finance  committee.  In  three  months  the  com- 
mittee brought  for\7ard  a  measure  for  the  gradual  abolition 
of  sinecures,  which  Lord  Castlereagh  supported,  because  it 
would  not  diminish  the  influence  of  the  crown ;  would 
produce  no  large  reduction  of  expense ;  but  would  convince 
the  people  that  parliament  was  doing  everything  possible 
to  relieve  their  burdens.  It  appeared  that  savings  were 
to  be  effected  by  the-  abolition  of  sinecures  to  the  amount 
of  £51,000;  instead  of  which  the  committee  recommended 
the  substitution  of  a  pension-list  to  the  amount  of  £42,000. 
This  bitter  mockery  of  the  public  expectations  was  a  new 
source  of  discontent. 

The  Eoman  Catholicclaims  were^debated  at  great  length 
during  this  session.  Of  the  debate  on  the  9th  of  May,  Mr. 
AVilberforce  makes  this  brief  entry  in  his  diary :  '  Eoman 
Catholic  question  decided.  I  would  not  speak.  Canning- 
poor — Peel  excellent — Lord  Castlereagh  very  good.'  The 
debate  occupies  a  hundred  columns  of  Hansard's  Eeports. 
We  reserve  for  another  occasion  a  general  view  of  the 
course  of  this  great  question.  The  majority  against  the 
Eoman  Catholics,  in  1817,  was  twenty-four. 

From  this  year  we  may  date  the  retrogression  of  the 
cause  of /parliamentary  reform,  which  continued  to  go 
back,  or  stand  still,  as  long  as  the^middle  classes  were 
afraid  of  its  agitation.     Writing  to  a  friend  in  1817,  ^ir. 
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Wilberforce  says:  *I  continue  friendly  to  tlie  moderate, 
gradual,  and  almost  insensibly  operating  parliamentary 
reform,  which  was  last  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Pitt.  I 
am  firmly  persuaded  that  at  present  a  prodigious  majority 
of  the  more  intelligent  people  of  this  country  are  adverse 
to  the  measure.  In  my  view,  so  far  from  being  an  objec- 
tion to  the  discussion,  this  is  rather  a  recommendation  of 
it.  But  it  is  a  serious  and  very  strong  objection  to  its 
present  consideration,  that  the  efforts  of  certain  dema- 
gogues have  had  too  much  success  in  influencing  the 
minds  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  in  several  of  our  manu- 
facturing districts,  most  falsely  persuading  them  that  the 
evils  under  which  we  at  present  labour  are  owing  to  the 
state  of  our  parliamentary  representation,  and  that  they 
v.'ould  be  cured  by  a  parliamentary  reform.'  The  rash 
movements  of  the  operative  classes  in  1816 — their  violent 
declamations,  their  tumultuous  meetings — proceeded  in 
most  cases  from  an  ignorant  but  honest  spirit.  They  had 
been  taught,  as  some  demagogues  still  continue  to  teach, 
that  all  the  evils  of  civilisation  are  political  evils.  A  few 
scoundrels,  a  few  spies,  and  a  few  zealots  of  the  operative 
-class,  placed  the  weapon  of  alarm  in  the  hands  of  the 
government  of  1817  ;  and,  what  was  more,  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  those  miserable  conflicts  and  mutual  suspicions, 
on  the  part  of  the  capitalists  and  the  labourers,  which  are 
still  amongst  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  all  large 
mitigations  of  the  inequalities  of  society,  however  we 
7nay  all  be  improved  in  the  common  wish  for  Christian 
brotherhood. 
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CHAPTER  XII.* 

India — Pindarree  War — Mahratta  Wars. 

I'HE  period  at  which  we  are  arrived  was  remarkable  for  a 
series  of  achievements  in  India,  under  the  administration 
of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  at  that  time  Earl  of  Moira-. 
His  lordship  was  nominated  governor-general  on  the  18th 
of  November  1812,  and,  arriving  in  India,  Lord  Mintp 
resigned  the  government  to  him  on  the  4th  of  October 
1813.  He  was  obliged  to  attend  almost  immediately  to 
matters  of  war,  for  the  Birmans,  or  Burmese,  continu^  to 
trouble  one  of  the  frontiers  of  our  empire,  while  the 
Nepaulese  made  encroachments  on  another.  The  Birmans 
were  brought  to  reason  for  the  present ;  but  the  Nepaules^ 
spurned  negotiation,  and  were  to  be  reduced  only  by  force, 
The  Goorkhas,  who  domineered  over  a  great  part  of  Nepaul, 
retained  that  passion  for  war  and  conquest  to  which  they 
owed  their  recently  established  dominion,  and  by  which 
they  hoped  to  extend  their  empire  in  Hindostan.  Their 
far-extended  frontier  pressed  everywhere  upon  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Company,  or  the  territory  of  the  Company's 
allies  or  dependents ;  and  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
our  military  stations,  it  was  found  difficult  or  almost  im- 
possible to  check  the  border  forays  of  the  Nepaulese,  or 
the  quarrels  that  were  constantly  breaking  out.  In  the 
month  of  May  1814,  while  some  negotiations  were  eti^ 
pending,  the  Nepaulese  treacherously  attacked  and  mur:~ 
dered  all  the  police-officers  stationed  in  Bootwul.  The 
Earl  of  Moira  determined  to  send  armies  to  deal  with 
these  troublesome  neighbours,  and,  after  two  campaio-ne,. 
they  were  effectually  subdued. 

In  the  mcmwhile  our  Indian  armies  were  drawn  into 
the  field  by  new  enemies.     The  Pindarrees  were  not  a, 

*  Thie  chapter  its  ahiidged  from  Mr.  MacPa»'lane'8  able  work,  Our 
Indian  Emp  re. 
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distinctive  race,  but  a  numerous  class  of  men  of  different 
rnces,  religions,  and  habits,  gradually  associating  and 
a*«imilated  by  a  common  pursuit.  They  were  all  horse- 
men and  all  robbers.  Their  name  first  occurs  in  Indian 
hist  ry  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  From 
obscure  freebooters,  they  rose  into  sufficient  consequence 
to  be  deemed  useful  auxiliaries  by  the  different  Mahratta 
IX)wers,  whose  desultory  mode  of  warfare  was  suited  to 
their  own  habits.  From  their  preceding  or  accompanying 
Mahratta  armies,  the  Pindarrees  became  occasionally  con- 
founded xvith  the  Mahrattas,  thoui!;h  they  were  always 
considered  by  the  latter  as  essentially  distinct,  and  so 
immeasurably  inferior  as  not  to  be  all -wed  to  eat  with 
thorn,  or  even  to  be  seated  in  their  presence.  Occasionally 
the  Mahratta  rulers  purchased  their  aid  by  grants  of  land, 
oi-  by  a  tacit  admission  of  their  right  to  possess  tracts 
which  ttey  had  alieady  usurped.  But  the  more  usual 
price  paid  for  their  assistance  was  the  privilege  of  plunder- 
ing, even  beyond  the  ordinary  licence  given  to  a  Mahratta 
army.  At  times  some  of  their  durras  acted  for  one  Mah- 
ratta chief,  and  S(^me  on  the  opposite  side  for  another 
Mahiatta  chief;  and  it  occjisionally  happened  that  all  the 
durras  leagued  themselves  against  the  whole  Mahratta 
confederacy,  plundeiing  the  territories  of  the  Peishwa, 
Keindia,  the  Nagpoor  rajah,  &c.,  indiscriminately.  As  the 
Pindarree  chiefs  acquired  reputation,  their  claims  to  the 
services  of  their  adherents  became  hereditary,  and  were 
transmitted  to  their  descendants.  Gangs  and  tribes  were 
cemented  in  federal  union,  and  common  motives  of  action 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  community  of  interest 
throughout  the  wholj  of  this  community  of  robbers.  'J'ho 
very  looseness  of  the  compo  ition  of  their  union  was 
favourable  to  its  increase,  as  it  admitted  all  castes  and  all 
faiths,  and  offered  a  ready  refuge  to  poverty,  indolence, 
and  crime — to  all  that  was  floatin^^j  and  unattached  in  the 
frofpiently  revolutionised  communities  of  Central  India. 
What  their  numbers  were,  could  at  no  time  be  correctly 
estimated:  they  varied  with  circumstances,  being  thinned 
by  failui  e,  and  swelled  by  success.  '  It  is  also  to  be 
observed,'  says  Sir  John  Malcolrri,  •' that  the  Pindarreeti 
wore  fed  and  nourished  bv  the  very  miseries  they  created ; 
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for,  as  their  predatory  invasions  extended,  property  became 
insecure,  and  those  who  were  ruined  by  their  depredations 
were  afterwards  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  a  life  of 
violence,  as  the  only  means  of  subsistence  left  them.  They 
joined  the  stream  which  they  could  not  withstand,  and 
endeavoured  to  redeem  their  own  losses  by  the  plunder  of 
others.'  The  strategy  of  these  overgrown  bodies  of  banditti 
will  shew  at  once  how  difficult  it  was  either  to  suppie.ss 
them  or  intercept  them.  *  When  they  set  oiit  on  an 
expedition,  they  placed  themselves  under  the  guidance  of 
one  or  more  chosen  leaders,  called  lubburiahs,  who  were 
selected  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  the  country  that 
it  was  meant  to  plunder.  The  Pindarrees  were  encum- 
bered neither  with  tents  nor  baggage ;  each  horseman 
carried  a  few  cakes  of  bread  for  his  oa\ti  subsistence,  and 
some  feeds  of  grain  for  his  hoi^e.  The  party,  which 
usually  consisted  of  two  or  three  thoiisand  good  norse, 
with  a  proportion  of  mounted  followers,  advanced  at  the 
rapid  rate  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  a  day,  turning  neither  to 
the  right  nor  left  till  they  arrived  at  their  place  of 
destination.  They  then  divided  and  made  a  sweep  of  all 
the  cattle  and  property  they  could  find,  committing  at  the 
same  time  the  most  horrid  atrocities,  and  destroying  what 
they  could  not  carry  away.  They  trusted  to  the  secrecy 
and  suddenness  of  the  irruption  for  avoiding  those  who 
guarded  the  frontiers  of  the  countries  they  invaded ;  and 
before  a  force  could  be  brought  against  them,  they  wer© 
on  their  return.  Their  chief  strength  lay  in  their  being 
intangible.  If  pursued,  they  made  marches  of  extra- 
ordinar}^  length — sometimes  upwards  of  sixty  miles — by 
roads  almost  impracticable  for  regular  troops.  If  over- 
taken, they  dispersed,  and  reassembled  at  an  appointed 
rendezvous;  if  followed  to  the  country  from  which  they 
issued,  they  broke  into  small  parties.  Their  wealth,  their 
booty,  and  their  families,  were  scattered  over  a  wide 
region,  in  which  they  found  protection  amid  the  moun^ 
tains  and  in  the  fastnesses  belonging  to  themselves,  or  to* 
those  with  whom  they  were  eitlier  openly  or  secretly 
connected ;  but  nowhera  did  they  present  any  poi  it  of 
attack ;  and  the  defeat  of  a  party,  the  destruction  of  one- 
of  their  cantonmentS)  or  the  temporary  occupation  of  som« 
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of  their  strongholds,  produced  no  effect  beyond  the  ruin 
of  an  individual  freeh;joter,  whose  place  was  instantly 
supplied  by  another,  generally  of  more  desperate  fortune, 
and,  therefore,  more  eager  for  enterprise.'  They  never 
fought  when  they  could  run  away;  they  considered  it 
v/isdom  to  plunder  and  fly,  but  folly  to  stay  and  fight. 
Even  when  acting  with  the  Mahrattas  as  auxiliaries,  their 
object  was  plunder,  not  war.  They  went  before,  indeed, 
but  it  was  only  by  surprise  or  in  defenceless  provinces ; 
they  were,  from  their  very  origin,  the  scavengers  of  the 
3Iahrattas ;  and  though  in  the  van,  they  had  little  more 
l)retension  to  martial  conduct  or  valour  than  had  the  birds 
and  beasts  of  prey  that  followed  in  their  and  their  allies' 
rear.  Some  of  their  chiefs,  however,  united  to  the  qualities 
so  essential  to  their  profession — activity,  cunning,  ready 
enterprise,  presence  of  mind,  and  promptitude  of  lesources 
— a  wonderful  strength  of  mind,  or  it  might  be  apathy,  in 
bearing  the  reverses  of  fortune  and  the  privations  of  their 
lot.  Foremost  among  these  chiefs  was  Cheetoo.  This 
man  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  English  towards 
tlie  end  of  1806,  when,  raising  himself  on  the  temporary 
ruin  of  Kureem,  another  Pindarree  chief,  who  had  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  one  of  the  Mahratta  potentates, 
and  had  been  inveigled  and  made  prisoner,  he  united  the 
durras  or  bands  of  many  other  leaders  under  his  own 
standard,  and  prepared  to  commit  depiedations  on  an 
nnprecedentedly  grand  scale.  Numerous  and  profitable  to 
himself,  and  altogether  ruinous  to  the  inhabitants  of  many 
v.ide  districts  of  Ilindostan,  were  the  expeditions  under- 
tHken  by  Cheetoo  on  his  own  account.  But  in  1811,  the 
<  rtptive  Pindarree,  Kureem,  purchasing  his  liberty  from 
the  Mahrattas,  returned  to  the  scenes  of  his  former  power, 
and  soon  obtained  his  former  supremacy.  To  make  up  for 
lost  time,  and  to  restore  his  reputation  among  the  robbers, 
Kureem  laid  his  plans  to  eifect  a  general  combination  of 
all  the  Pindarree  bands,  for  a  predatory  expedition  more 
extensive  thaii  any  that  had  hitherto  been  made.  Cheetoo 
was  obliged  to  follow  the  example  of  the  majority  of  his 
fellow-chiefs;  and  at  the  great  gathering  of  1811,  his 
durra  made  part  of  25,000  cavalry  of  all  descriptions,  that 
were   ready,   under  the  command    of  Kureem,  to   march 
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against  and  plunder  the  city  of  Nagpoor,  the  large  and 
]iopulous  capital  of  the  Boonsla  Mahrattas.  But  Cheetoo, 
Avho  continued  to  hate  Kureem  as  a  rival,  plotted  against 
him,  sold  himself  to  his  enemies,  and  went  over  to  them 
K'ith  all  his  durra.  Not  long  after  this  he  entirely  ruined 
Kureem,  and  obliged  him  to  flee  with  his  diminished 
adherents  to  a  distant  country.  Cheetoo  again  shone  forth 
on  his  rival's  eclipse,  and  at  his  cantonment  near  Kemawur, 
in  the  province  of  .Alalwah,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Nerbudda,  no  fewer  than  15,000  horse  annually  assembled 
to  issue  forth  to  plunder.  As  the  territories  of  the  Company 
and  those  of  its  protected  allies  offered  the  lichest  booty, 
the  eyes  of  the  Pindarrees  were  alwa^^s  bent  in  that  direc- 
tion. This  imposed  the  necessity  of  constant  vigilance 
along  the  whole  extent  of  the  south-west  frontier  of  the 
Bengal  presidency ;  while,  for  the  security  of  the  Deccan, 
the  subsidiary  forces  of  the  Nizam  and  Peishwa  were 
annually  obliged  to  move  to  the  frontiers  of  their  respec- 
tive territories;  and  notwithstanding;  all  these  precautions, 
those  states  were  constantly  penetrated  and  oveirun  by 
the  marauders,  * 

The  rever.ses  and  losses  sustained  in  the  first  campaign 
in  Nepaul,  in  1814,  encouraged  the  Pindarrees.  In  Octo- 
ber 1815,  when  our  main  army  was  fully  occupied  in 
forcing  the  stockades  of  the  Goorkhas,  Cheetoo  crossed  the 
Neibudda  with  nearly  8000  of  his  Pindarrees.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  river  they  broke  into  two  parties  and 
Took  opposite  routes.  Major  I'raser,  with  300  sepoys  and 
100  irregular  native  hor>e,  surprised  one  of  the  parties  in 
a  bivouac,  and  made  them  suffer  some  loss  before  they 
could  mount,  gallop  off,  and  disperse.  But  this  did  not 
deter  them  from  continuing  their  depredations  as  far  as 
the  black  river,  the  Krishna  or  Kistnah.  The  other  party, 
which  had  met  with  no  such  molestation,  traversed  the 
wh(de  of  the  territory  of  our  ally  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan, 
from  north  to  south,  and  also  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kistnah.  These  territories  of  our  Madras  presidency  lay  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  were  saved  from  devasta- 
tion only  by  the  fortuitous  circumstance  of  the  river's  coti- 
tinuing  not  fordable  so  unusually  late  in  the  season  as  tlie 
20th  of  November.     '  Finding  the  Ki,«5tnah  impassiible,  the 
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freebooters  took  a  turn  eastward,  plundering  the  country 
for  several  miles  along  its  populous  and  fertile  banks,  and 
committing  every  kind  of  enormity.  On  approaching  the 
fi  ontier  of  Masulipatam,  they  shaped  their  course  north- 
ward, and  returned  along  the  line  of  the  Godavouree 
(Godavery)  and  Whurdah,  passing  to  the  east  of  all 
Colonel  Doveton's  positions,  and  making  good  their  route 
to  Nemawur  ( Cheetoo's  head-quarters),  with  an  immense 
booty  collected  in  the  Nizam's  dominions,  and  with  utter 
impunity.'  Elated  by  his  success,  Cheetoo  planned  and 
proclaimed  a  second  lubbur,  or  raid,  immediately  upon  the 
return  of  the  first.  The  Pindarrees  again  flocked  in  from 
every  side  to  join  in  it;  and  by  the  5th  of  February  1816, 
10,000  horsemen  had  again  crossed  the  Nerbudda  from 
Nemawur.  This  time,  the  Company's  territories  did  not 
escape.  On  the  10th  of  March,  leaving  plundered  and 
Inirning  villages  in  their  rear,  the  Pindarrees  appeared  on 
the  western  frontier  of  the  district  of  Masulipatam,  under 
the  Madras  presidency.  From  this  point  they  pressed 
houthward.  On  the  11th  they  made  a  march  of  thirty- 
three  miles,  plundered  seventy-two  villages,  and  com- 
mitted the  most  horrid  cruelties  upon  the  inoffensive  and 
helpless  villagers.  On  the  next  day  they  destroyed  fifty- 
four  villages,  marched  thirty-eight  miles,  and  arrived  at 
the  civil  station  of  Guntoor.  Here  they  plundered  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  town,  and  the  houses  of  all  the  civil 
officers ;  but,  steady  to  their  system  of  never  risking  life 
or  limb  in  battle,  they  shrunk  from  the  collector's  office, 
where  the  government  treasure  and  the  persons  of  the 
IJritish  residents  were  protected  by  a  handful  of  sepoys 
and  invalids.  The  robbers  went  ofi",  as  they  came,  suddenly 
and  noiselessly.  That  night  there  was  not  one  of  them 
to  he  seen  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  before  the  next  daj^ 
closed,  they  were  more  than  fifty  miles  from  Guntoor, 
looking  westward  for  more  defenceless  villages.  They 
swept  through  the  Kirpah  or  Cuddapah  district,  and,  after 
being  twelve  days  within  the  Company's  frontier,  they 
rccrossed  the  Kistnah.  A  squadron  of  native  cavalry  be- 
longing to  the  Madras  establishment  reached  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Kistnah,  just  after  they  had  made  good  theii 
puBsuge.      Further    to    the   west    there    were    mimeroua 
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detachments  of  the  Company's  troops  scouring  the  country 
in  all  directions,  yet  the  plunderers  escaped  without  the 
least  brush.  Shortly  after  recrossing  the  Kistnah,  the 
marauders  broke  up  into  separate  bodies.  The  greatij 
part  moved  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Kistnah,  passing 
south  of  Hyderabad,  until  they  approached  the  Peishwa'e 
dominions.  Then,  turning  short  to  the  north,  they  re- 
traced their  steps  to  the  Nerbudda,  in  several  divisions 
and  by  various  routes.  Colonel  Doveton  came  close  up 
with  one  of  the  divisions  as  it  was  passing  a  ghaut,  but 
still  the  robbers  escaped  untouched.  Another  and  a 
larger  body  was  equally  fortunate  in  escaping  from  the 
colonel,  who  had  obtained  from  a  PindaiTee  pri.-oner  a  clue 
to  its  movements,  and  who  had  made  sure  of  cutting  it  up. 
It  was  soon  afterwards  dscertained  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  these  Pindarrees  who  had  passed  the  Kerbudda  on  the 
5th  of  February  had  recrossed  it  before  the  17th  of  May, 
bringing  a  second  immense  harvest  of  booty  to  Nemawur 
within  the  year.  It  was  ascertiiined  by  a  commission 
appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of  the  investigation, 
that,  during  the  twelve  days  the  ferocious  banditti  re- 
mained within  the  Company's  frontiers,  three  hundred 
and  thirty -nine  villages  had  been  plundered,  one  hundred 
and  eighty -two  individuals  put  to  a  cruel  death,  five 
hundred  and  five  severely  wounded,  and  no  less  than  three 
thousand  six  hundred  and  three  subjected  to  different 
kinds  of  torture. 

The  governor-general  obtained  certain  information  that 
the  Peishwa,  Scindia,  and  other  Mahratta  potentates  were 
in  close  and  friendly  correspondence  with  the  robbers,  and 
that  Mahratta  agents  had  visited  Cheetoo's  cantonment 
at  Nemawur,  ju>t  before  the  last  raid  was  undertaken ; 
and  there  was  every  ground  for  believing  that  the  new 
Mahratta  confederacy  contemplated  an  invasion  of  our 
territories  while  our  main  army  was  engaged  in  Nepaul, 
and  the  rest  of  our  troops  in  the  field  occupied  in  an  ex- 
hausting and  useless  pur.-uit  of  the  Pindarrees.  His  lord- 
ship, who  saw  the  Nepaul  war  brought  to  an  honourable 
and  advantageous  conclusion,  at  the  very  moment  when 
both  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Pindarrees  were  confidently 
caKulating  on  its  duration,  was  most  eager  to  employ  thd 
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unreduced  strength  of  his  armies  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  important  object  of  securing  the  peace  of  Central  India 
1  ly  the  extirpation  of  the  robbers.  He  had  written  for  the 
sanction  of  the  home  authorities,  and  had  made  a  second 
strong  representation  of  the  horrors  to  which  the  country 
was  exposed ;  but  the  sanction  he  required  before  com- 
mencing operations  on  a  grand  scale  had  not  yet  arrived. 
A  large  part  of  the  Bengal  army  was,  however,  kept  in 
advanced  cantonments,  ready  to  take  the  field  at  any 
moment.  The  governor  geneial  at  length  received  the 
unction  of  the  home  authoi  ities  to  his  scheme  for  break- 
ing up  the  confederacy  and  power  of  those  banditti. 

By  the  end  of  October  1816,  Lieutenant-colonel  Walker 
took  up  a  defensive  line  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ker- 
hudda,  with  the  main  body  of  the  sub8idiary  force  which 
the  Company  liad  t^ent  into  Nagpoor.  This  defensive  line, 
being  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  was 
lix)8e  and  weak ;  but  the  first  appearance  of  a  British  army 
in  the  valley  of  thp"  Nerbudda  spread  consternation  among 
the  robbers,  and  induced  Cheetoo  to  prepare  to  quit  the 
northern  bank  of  that  river,  and  cross  the  mountains  into 
Malwah.  Perceiving,  however,  that  the  troops  did  not 
cross  the  Nerbudda,  the  Pindarrees  recovered  confidence ; 
and  on  the  4th  of  November  they  resolved  to  push  small 
parties  between  Colonel  Walker's  posts  and  round  his 
flanks ;  and  a  party  crossed  the  river,  and  then  dividing 
into  two,  took  different  directions.  Colonel  Walker  in 
attempting  to  intercept  one  of  the  divisions,  unexpectedly 
fell  upon  the  other  as  it  was  bivouacking  in  a  jungle ;  he 
inflicted  some  loss ;  but  the  nimble  robbers  were  soon  in 
the  saddle,  and  before  long  they  had  recrossed  the  liver. 
On  the  13th  of  November  all  the  durras  were  in  motion. 
Cheetoo  had  discovered  that  Walker's  cavalry  was  all  on 
his  left  flank,  and  he  therefore  threw  forward  more  than 
five  thousand  of  his  well-mounted  thieves  to  turn  Walker's 
right  flank:  This  band,  which  appears  to  have  been 
followed  by  others,  crossed  the  river  in  siglit  of  the 
infantry  post  on  the  extreme  light  of  our  line,  and  then 
dashed  on  with  a  rapidity  which  left  our  infantiy  no 
chance  of  stopping  or  harassing  their  march.  VVhen 
collected  on  the  southern  side  of  ihc  Nerbudda,  the  Pin- 
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dairees  separated  into  two  great  bodies.  One  swept  due 
tast,  though  forests  and  over  mountains,  and  fell  unex- 
pectedly upon  the  Company's  district  of  Ganjam,  the 
northernmost  frontier  of  the  five  Circai  s,  with  tlie  evident 
intention  of  proceeding  to  Cuttack  and  Juggernaut,  to 
plunder  the  rich  stronghold  of  Hindoo  superstition,  to 
carry  off  the  idols  and  the  votive-offerings  and  rich  dona- 
tions of  the  pilgrims  and  devotees.  But  this  lubbur  was 
met  by  a  small  body  of  the  Company's  troops  almost  as 
soon  as  it  entered  Ganjam,  and  was  driven  back  with  con- 
siderable loss.  The  other  lubbur,  which  had  gone  off  to 
the  southward,  rushed  into  the  Nizam's  territory  before 
Colonel  Doveton  could  come  up  with  it.  It  then  marched 
leisurely  along,  plundering  and  destroying,  until  it  came 
near  to  the  town  of  Beeder,  the  capital  of  a  province  ot 
the  Deccan,  and  about  73  miles  north-west  from  Hydera- 
bad. Here  it  came  to  a  halt,  and  its  chiefs  disagreed  as  to 
the  further  course  which  ought  to  be  pursued.  While  the 
leaders  were  in  this  state  of  indecision.  Major  Macdowall, 
who  had  been  detached  from  Hyderabad,  fell  upon  the 
lubbur  by  night  with  the  van  party  of  his  light  troops, 
and  cut  it  up  completely,  although  it  was  six  thousand 
strong,  and  the  first  attack  made  by  a  mere  handful  of 
light  cavalr3^  The  robbers  abandoned  most  of  their 
horses  and  the  greater  part  of  their  booty,  disper>ed  them 
selves  over  the  country,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  their 
personal  safety,  and  of  the  means  of  returning  to  the 
northern  side  of  the  Xerbudda.  But  one  leader,  named 
Sheik  DuUoo,  indignant  at  the  want  of  energy  and  concert 
betrayed  by  those  who  had  the  chief  command,  had  aban- 
doned this  lubbur  altogether  a  few  days  before  Macdowall's 
exploit,  and  had  gone  off  with  from  three  to  five  hundred 
Pindarrees  to  act  for  himself.  He  dashed  across  the 
Peishwa's  territory,  descended  into  the  Concan,  and  thence 
shapeJ"  his  course  due  north,  plundering  the  western 
shores  of  India,  from  the  17th  to  the  21st  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  returning  by  the  valley  of  the  Tapty,  and 
the  route  of  Burhaunpore,  the  capital  of  the  Khandeish 
province  of  the  Deccan.  This  was  the  only  lubbur  that 
met  with  any  success  this  season.  The  only  loss  it  sus- 
tained from  British  troops  was  on  its  return  tu  the  Ner- 
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budda,  in  the  following  March.  Here  Sheik  DuUoo  and 
his  people  were  within  a  few  miles  of  home,  or  of  Cheetoo's 
cantonment;  but  thej"  found  the  ford  by  which  they  had 
hoped  to  cross  the  river  guarded  by  a  redoubt  occupied, 
by  a  small  party  of  our  sepoys.  Several  of  the  robbers 
were  shot  in  attempting  to  dash  across;  but  the  sheik  him- 
self, with  his  main  body  and  the  best  mounted  followers, 
retiring  from  the  ford,  boldly  swam  the  river  lower  down, 
though  not  without  a  further  loss  of  men  and  horses. 
Those  who  had  worse  horses  or  less  courage  disper>-ed,  and 
fled  into  the  jungle  on  the  English  side  of  the  Nerbudda, 
where  the  greater  part  of  them  were  cut  off  by  the  wild 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  By  the  various  accidents  of 
flood  and  fire,  more  than  one-half  of  those  who  had  followed 
Sheik  DuUoo  perished  ;  but  the  rest  reached  Cheetoo's 
durra  with  a  rich  booty  in  their  saddles.  The  sheik's 
fame  waxed  great :  his  daring  lubbur  and  his  marvellous 
return  became  the  admired  theme  of  the  whole  Pindarree 
world. 

Two  or  three  other  lubburs  had  contrived  to  cross  tlie 
Kerbudda  by  passing  between  the  distant  posts  of  Colonel 
Walker's  line ;  but  they  met  with  nothing  except  hard 
blows  and  disappointment.  One  of  them  was  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  4th  Madras  native  cavalry,  led  on  by  Major  Lush- 
ington.  Making  a  forced  march  of  more  than  fifty  miles, 
the  greater  part  by  night,  Lushington  surprised  the  Pin- 
darrees  as  they  were  cooking  and  eating,  and  presently 
strewed  the  field  with  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  of 
their  dead  bodies.  As  the  ground  was  open,  the  Madras 
cavalry  pursued  with  good  effect.  The  Ganjam  lubbur 
was  almost  annihilated  on  its  rapid  return  homeward  ;  and 
as  the  difl'erent  ghauts  and  fords  by  which,  they  must  pass 
in  order  to  get  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Nerbudda  were  by 
degrees  all  guarded,  very  few  of  the  remnants  of  the  other 
shattered  lubburs  ever  reached  their  homes.  Hosts  of 
them  were  cut  off  b}'^  our  sepoys,  and  by  the  people  whom 
they  had  plundered  in  their  advance.  They  had  been 
continually  fleeing  before  a  handful  of  men,  and  had  been 
beaten  every  time  thev  had  been  met  with.  Still,  how- 
ver,  their  depredations  during  this  campaign  or  season  of 
1816-17  had  embraced  a  more  ample  expanse  of  territory 
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than  had  ever  before  been  attempted,  extending  from  shore 
to  shore  of  the  peninsula  oi  India,  and  includinoj  all  the 
intermediate  provinces  they  had  omitted  the  preceding 
year. 

By  this  time  it  was  very  completely  demonstrated  that 
stationary  posts  of  defence  could  not  prevent  the  Pindarrees 
from  crossing  the  Nerbudda  and  getting  into  our  terri- 
tories ;  and  that  it  would  not  "be  possible  to  deal  properly 
with  those  plunderers  and  murderers,  unless  our  troops 
advanced  into  the  country  north  of  the  Nerbudda,  to  the 
'  procreant  cradle '  of  the  infamous  race. 

During  the  rains  of  this  year  the  Pindarrees,  well 
knowing  that  the  English  were  coming  against  them  into 
the  regions  beyond  the  Xerbudda,  made  great  efforts  to 
recruit  their  durras,  and  to  concert  some  general  plan  of 
defence.  But  disagreements  broke  out  among  the  chiefs, 
particularly  between  Cheetoo  and  his  old  rival  Kureem, 
and.  no  consistent  plan  could  be  formed.  Their  supersti- 
tions were  alarmed  by  evil  omens,  such  as  a  great  fire 
that  broke  out  in  Kureem's  camp  in  the  month  of 
September,  and  destroyed  all  the  valuables  of  his  durra. 
Generally,  however,  the  Pindarrees  relied,  first  on  their 
own  rapidity  of  movement,  and  next  on  the  potency  of 
the  hostile  league  which  they  knew  to  be  forming  among 
the  Mahrattas  against  the  English.  ^Vhen  the  rains  weie 
over,  they  made  some  very  unsuccessful  atttempts  to  break 
into  our  territories.  They  were  everywhere  headed  back ; 
and  they  were  soon  pressed  and  pursued,  and  driven  from 
their  haunts  beyond  the  Nerbudda  by  the  several  corps 
of  Major-general  Marshall  and  Colonel  Sir  John  Malcolm. 
The  last-named  officer,  who  has  written  the  best  account 
of  the  Pindarrees,  and  who  had  the  most  active  share  in 
the  operations  which  destroyed  them,  had  been  absent  in 
England,  and  had  returned  just  in  time  to  take  the 
command  of  one  of  the  corps  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings's 
army.  Malcolm,  being  informed  of  Cheetoo's  flight  to  the 
westward,  resolved  to  follow  him,  as  the  most  able  and 
dangerous  of  the  robbers ;  and  he  accordingly  marched  as 
far  as  Agur.  Here  he  learned  that  Cheetoo  had  pitched  his 
CHmp  clo.-e  to  that  of  the  Holkar  Mahrattas ;  that  he  had 
been  received  with  friendship  and  distinction ;  and  that 
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those  Mahrattas  were  fully  determined  to  support  the 
robber,  and  to  oppose  the  operations  of  the  British.  They 
had  just  received  from  the  Peishwa  an  advance  of  a  lac 
and  sixty  thcmsand  rupees.  Upon  this  intelligence  Sir 
John  Malcolm  fell  back  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Oojein,  a 
town  of  great  celebrity  in  Malwah,  where  another  corps 
d'armee  was  collected  under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas 
llislop.  While  these  forces  lay  at  Oojein,  another 
revolution  and  murder  took  place  in  the  Holkar  camp. 
The  young  heir  to  the  musnud  was  enticed  away  from 
tlie  tent  in  which  he  was  playing,  and  his  mother,  who 
was  acting  as  regent,  was  seized  at  night  and  beheaded, 
as  a  traitn  ss  sold  to  the  English.  Having  done  these 
deeds,  the  Patau  chiefs  became  clamorous  for  battle ;  and 
the  whole  Holkar  army,  advancing  rapidly,  plundered 
j)art  of  the  English  baggage.  The  next  day,  the  21st  of 
December  1817,  they  met  their  reward  in  the  bloody 
battle  of  Maheidpoor.  There,  strongly  posted  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sepra  Eiver — into  whose  waters  they  had 
thrown  the  headless  body  of  the  regent — they  were 
beaten,  bayoneted,  cut  to  pieces,  deprived  of  all  their 
artillery,  amounting  to  seventy  pieces,  and  of  everything 
that  gave  them  the  character  of  an  army.  The  remnant 
<:>f  their  force  fled  to  the  large  walled  town  of  Ranipoora, 
in  the  heart  of  the  province  of  Malwah.  Sir  John  Malcolm 
formed  the  plan  of  the  battle,  and  headed  the  assault  on 
the  left  flank  of  the  enemy.  Lieutenants-colonel  Scott, 
Macdowall,  and  Russell,  Major  James  L.  Lushington,  and 
4jther  officers,  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
action.  The  British  casualties  were  unusually  severe, 
amounting  to  174  killed  and  604  wounded.  Among  the 
wounded  were  35  officers,  of  whom  15  were  severely 
injured.  In  the  pursuit,  which  was  continued  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm  and  Captain  Grant  along  both  banks  of  the 
river  Sepra,  immense  booty  was  obtained,  including 
elephants,  sprae  hundreds  of  camels,  &c. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  advanced  rapidly  towards  the 
cai)ital  of  the  Holkars,  being  joined  on  the  way  by  the 
I^.onibay  army  from  Gujerat,  under  the  orders  of  M;ijor- 
general  Sir  William  Keir.  'J'hose  Mahrattas  now  agreed 
io  and  hastily  coucluded  a  treaty  of  peace,  placing  their 
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territories  under  British  protection,  and  surrendering  in 
perpetuity  to  the  Company  various  districts,  forts,  and 
ghauts.  The  treaty  v/as  scarcely  concluded  ere  some  of 
the  Patau  chiefs  attempted  to  break  it;  but  these 
desperadoes  we  e  defeated,  and  most  of  their  adherents 
slaughtered  in  Rampoora,  by  some  detachments  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  under  General  Brown.  A  few  more  marches, 
and  two  or  three  stormings  of  forts,  reduced  the  whole 
of  the  country  of  the  Holkar  Mahrattas  to  a  state  of 
obedience.  These  rapid  successes  kept  Scindia  steady  to 
the  treaty  which  he  had  recently  concluded,  and  deprived 
the  wandering  Peishwa  of  almost  his  last  hope.  They 
also  enabled  our  troops  to  follow  the  Pindarrees,  who  were 
now  flying  in  all  directions;,  like  sea-fowl  in  a  storm. 
Some  of  Cheetoo's  durra  had  followed  the  Patan  chiefs  to 
Maheidpoor ;  but  after  our  victory  there,  Cheetoo  fled  to 
shift  for  himself,  seeing  that  no  aid  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  Mahrattas.  He  was  closely  fv^llowed  by  the 
Gujerat  army  of  Sir  William  Keir,  who  surprised  him  and 
cut  up  part  of  his  durra  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Satoolla. 
Harassed  by  the  activity  of  Sir  William's  pursuit,  and 
finding  that  other  corps  were  closing  fast  round  them,  the 
marauders  endeavoured  to  retrace  their  steps  to  their  old 
haunts  in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  in  parts  of 
Malwah.  Other  chiefs  failed,  and  were  cut  up  in  the 
attempt;  but  Cheetoo  succeeded  in  baffling  every  effort 
made  to  intercept  him  or  overtake  him,  and  effected  his 
object  by  penetrating  through  a  most  difficult  country. 
He  suddenly  reappeared  in  Malwah,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Dhar,  situated  among  rocks,  forests, 
and  the  sources  of  rivers;  but  his  extraordinary  march 
had  cost  him  all  his  baggage  and  most  of  his  horses.  He 
was  now  lost  sight  of  for  some  time ;  during  which  the 
best  of  his  fellow-chiefs,  with  their  durra s,  were  extirpated 
in  other  parts.  At  last  his  lair  was  discovered,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  25th  of  January  1818,  a  strong  party  of 
the  British  came  upon  him,  and  utterly  broke  up  his 
band.  The  hill-robbers  of  Malwah,  the  Bbeels  and 
Grasseas,  were  encouraged  to  plunder  and  destroy  the 
fugitives,  and  are  said  to  have  executed  the  commission 
very  zealously.      Cheetoo,  however,  escaped    Bheels  and 
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Gra-seas,  as  he  had  so  often  the  English,  and  for  a  short 
time  wandered  and  skulked  about  Malwah  with  some  two 
hundred  followers.  When  in  this  state  of  hopeless  misery, 
he  was  often  advi>ed  by  some  of  his  followers  to  surrender 
to  the  English,  and  trust  to  their  mercy.  He  was 
possessed,  however,  by  the  dieadful  idea,  that  the  English 
would  transport  him  beyond  the  sea,  and  this  w^as  more 
hideous  to  him  than  death.  These  followers,  who  all,  one 
after  another,  came  in  and  obtained  pardon,  related,  that 
during  their  captain's  jshort  and  miserable  sleep  at  this 
period,  he  used  continually  to  murmur:  *  Kala  Panee ! 
Kala  Panee ! ' — The  black  sea !  oh,  the  black  sea ! 

At  this  conjuncture  it  struck  Cheetoo  that  possibly  the 
Nabob  of  Bhopal  might  make  terms  for  him  and  the 
remnant  of  his  durra  with  the  English;  and  rapidly 
acting  on  the  idea,  he  suddenly  entered  the  camp  of  that 
prince.  But  when  he  learned  that  the  Nabob  could  offer 
or  promise  nothing  beyond  a  slender  personal  maintenance 
in  some  remote  corner  of  India,  he  decamped  as  suddenly 
as  he  had  come.  While  he  staj^ed,  his  horses  were 
constantly  saddled,  and  his  men  slept  with  the  bridles  in 
their  hands,  ready  to  fly  instantly.  Preparations  were 
making  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  him  the  very  night  he 
went  off  from  the  Bhopal  camp.  Though  he  got  safely 
off,  he  was  presently  pursued  by  the  Nabob's  people,  and 
by  parties  sent  out  by  Sir  John  Malcolm.  This  distressed 
him  so  much  that  Kajun,  one  of  his  most  faithful  and 
valuable  adherents,  left  him,  and  made  his  submission. 
Yet,  after  all  this,  Cheetoo  found  his  way  into  the  Deccan, 
and  made  common  cause  with  the  Arabs  and  chiefs  of  the 
Peishwa's  routed  army,  receiving  occasional  protection 
from  the  killadar  of  the  fortress  of  Asseerghur,  a  place  of 
great  strength,  the  ancient  capital  oJ  Khandeish,  and  at 
this  time  included  among  the  possessions  of  Scindia.  His 
durra  was  completely  destroyed,  and  nearly  all  his  fol- 
lowers deserted  him,  but  nothing  could  isubdue  Cheetoo's 
spirit,  or  induce  him  to  surrender.  His  end,  however, 
approached,  and  it  was  tragical  and  singular.  Having 
joined  Apa  Sahib,  he  passed  the  rainy  season  of  1818 
among  the  Mahadeo  mountains ;  and  upon  that  rajah's 
expulsion  by  the  Ei>glibh,  in  February    1819,  ho  accom- 
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panied  him  to  the  fort  of  Asseerghur.  Being  refused 
admittance,  he  sought  shelter  in  a  neighbouring  jungle, 
and,  on  horseback  and  alone,  attempted  to  penetrate  a 
cover  known  to  be  infested  by  tigers.  He  was  missed  for 
some  days,  and  no  one  knew  what  had  become  of  him. 
His  well-known  horse  was  at  last  discovered  grazing  near 
the  margin  of  the  forest,  saddled  and  bridled,  and  exactly 
in  the  state  m  which  ir  was  when  Cheetoo  had  last  been 
seen  upon  it.  A  bag  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  rupees  was 
found  in  the  saddle,  together  with  several  seal-rings  and 
some  letters  of  Apa  Sahib,  promising  future  reward  to  the 
great  robber.  A  search  was  made  in  the  cover  for  the 
body ;  and  at  no  great  distance  were  found  clothes  clotted 
with  blood,  fragments  of  bones,  and,  lastly,  the  Pindarree's 
head  entire,  with  the  features  in  a  state  to  be  recognised. 
*  The  chiefs  mangled  remains,*  saj'S  the  best  histori^in  of 
his  adventures,  '  were  given  over  to  his  son  for  interment ; 
and  the  miserable  fate  of  one  who  so  shortly  before  had 
ridden  at  the  head  of  20,000  horse  gave  an  awful  lesson 
of  the  uncertainty  of  fortune,  and  drew  pity  even  from 
those  who  had  been  the  victims  of  his  barbarity  when 
living.' 

With  Cheetoo  ended  the  last  of  the  Pindarrees,  and  the 
spirit  which  had  animated  their  vast  lawless  associations. 
Their  name  is  all  that  now  remains  of  them,  for  the  sad 
traces  of  their  devastation  have  entirely  disappeared 
under  re-established  order,  industry,  prosperity,  police, 
and  good  government.  It  is  now  nearly  a  qu  irter  of  a 
century  since  that  gallant  officer,  accomplished  diplomatist, 
and  able  writer,  the  late  Sir  John  Malcolm,  said  of  them : 
'  There  now  remains  not  a  spot  in  India  that  a  Pindarree 
can  call  his  home.  They  have  been  hunted  like  wild 
beasts ;  numbers  have  been  killed ;  all  ruined.  Those 
who  espoused  their  cause  have  fallen.  They  were  early 
in  the  content  shunned  like  a  contagion,  and  even  the 
timid  villagers,  whom  they  so  recently  oppressed,  were 
among  the  foremost  to  attack  them.  Their  principal 
leaders  had  either  died,  submitted,  or  been  made  captives ; 
while  their  followers,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  whom 
the  liberality  and  consideration  of  the  British  goveniment 
have  aided  to  become  industrious,  are  lost  in  that  popula- 
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tion  from  whose  dross  they  originally  is£  ned.  A  minute 
investigation  only  can  discover  these  once  foimidablo 
disturbers,  concealed  as  they  now  are  among  the  lowest 
classes,  where  they  are  making  some  amends  for  past 
atrocities,  by  the  benefit  which  is  derived  from  their 
labour  in  restoring  trade  and  cultivation.  These  free- 
booters had  none  of  the  prejudices  of  caste,  for  they 
belonged  to  all  tribes.  They  never  had  either  the  pride 
of  soldiers,  of  familj'-,  or  of  country ;  so  that  they  were 
bound  by  none  of  those  ties  which  among  many  of  the 
communities  in  India  assume  an  almost  indestructible 
character.  Other  plunderei  s  may  arise  from  distempered 
times;  but  as  a  body,  the  Pindarrees  are  so  effectually 
destroyed  that  their  name  is  already  almost  forgotten, 
though  not  five  years  are  passed  since  it  spread  terror  and 
dismay  over  all  India.' 

The  Mahratta  wars,  which  were  waged  by  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings,  are  chiefly  interesting  from  their  having  led 
to  these  desirable  results.  In  these  wars  there  was  very 
little  manoeuvring,  either  on  our  side  or  on  that  of  the 
enemy.  The  great  business  of  our  commanders  was  to 
bring  the  army  rapidly  up  with  the  foe,  and  to  correctly 
calculate  and  provide  for  the  means  of  so  doing.  The 
valour  of  our  troops,  native  as  well  as  European,  their 
steadiness,  rapidity  in  formation,  and  their  bayonet-points, 
did  the  rest.  But  great  was  the  foresight  required  and 
numerous  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  ere  an  Anglo- 
Indian  army,  with  its  amazing  train  of  camp-followers, 
could  be  brought  up  with  alert  enemies  who  were  for  the 
most  part  mounted.  After  leaving  their  own  frontiers, 
they  had  often  to  march  hundreds  of  miles  before  they 
could  come  within  reach  of  a  tangible  enemy.  On  these 
marches  the  followers  could  never  be  left  far  behind.  A 
very  large  number  of  attendants  was  considered  indispens- 
able :  one  man  was  required  for  every  three  bullocks,  and 
many  were  required  for  the  elephants  and  camels  of  the 
army ;  every  horse  in  the  army  liad,  besides  the  rider,  two 
attendants,  one  to  clean  and  take  caro  of  him,  the  other  to 
cut  the  grass  and  provide  his  forage;  the  pal  mquin  and 
litter-bearers  for  the  sick  formed  another  numerous  and 
useful  clas« ;  field-officerB,  including  the  people  who  carried 
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or  had  charge  of  their  tents,  baggage,  tfec.,  had  each  about 
forty  attendants ;  captains  had  twenty,  and  subalterns  ten 
servants  each;  the  bazaar  people,  the  merchants,  their 
families,  servants,  &c.,  formed  another  numerous  body. 
Generally,  while  marching,  there  were  no  towns  to  be 
depended  on  for  supplies,  and  the  army  not  only  carried 
with  it  most  of  the  means  of  subsistence  for  several  months, 
but  many  articles  of  merchandise.  The  scene  altogether 
resembled  the  migration  of  a  nation  guarded  by  troops, 
rather  than  the  advance  of  an  army  to  subdue  an  enemy. 

On  the  first  year  of  this  war  against  the  Pindarrees  and 
Mahrattas,  the  army  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  was  as- 
sailed by  a  new  and  terrible  enemy ;  this  was  the  Indian 
cholera  morbus,  the  virulence  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  increased  by  the  crowded  state  of  our  camps.  The 
disease  first  broke  out  at  Jessore,  the  capital  of  a  district 
in  the  southern  quarter  of  Bengal,  a  populous  and  un- 
healthy city  in  the  centre  of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and 
near  the  pestiferous  Sunderbunds.  It  began  its  ravages 
as  the  rainy  season  of  1817  set  in,  and  cut  off  the  majority 
of  those  whom  it  attacked.  From  Jessore  it  spread  in  all 
directions,  shewing,  as  it  was  thought,  a  preference  for 
the  valleys  of  rivers.  Ascending  the  valley  of  the  Ganges, 
it  reached  the  camp  of  Brigadier-general  Hardy  man  about 
the  beginning  of  October;  but  the  troops,  being  then 
encamped  in  a  dry  healthy  country,  and  being  but  few  in 
number,  suffered  comparati\ ely  little.  Continuing  its 
course  westward,  it  fell  with  extraordinary  violence  upon 
the  army  commanded  by  Lord  Hastings  in  person,  just 
after  his  lordship  had  concluded  the  treaty  with  Scindia. 
This  army,  when  first  seized,  was  encamped  in  a  low  and 
unhealihy  part  of  Bundelcund,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Sinde,  a  confluent  of  the  Jumna,  which  has  its  source  in 
the  mountains  of  Malwah.  The  year  was  one  of  scarcity, 
and  grain  had  been  collected  for  the  troops,  through  the 
camp-followers,  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  of  course  of 
inferior  quality.  The  water  of  the  country,  except  where 
it  could  be  obtained  fiom  running  streams,  was  indifferent. 
The  time  of  the  year,  too,  was  that  at  which  the  heat  of 
the  day  is  most  strongly  contrasted  with  the  cold  of  the 
night.      To   all    these    extraordinary   circumstances    wax 
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superadded  the  very  crowded  state  of  the  camp  of  so  large 
an  army.  For  about  ten  days  that  the  disease  raged  with 
its  greatest  fury,  the  whole  camp  was  a  hospital.  The 
mortality  amounted  to  about  a  tenth  of  the  whole  number 
CtAlected  there.  Europeans  and  natives,  soldiers  and 
camp-followers,  were  alike  affected  ;  but  the  latter,  being 
generally  worse  clothed  and  fed  than  the  fighting-men, 
suffered  in  a  greater  proportion.  Of  the  Europeans,  fewer 
were  seized ;  but  tho^e  who  took  the  disease  more  fre- 
quently died,  and  usually  within  a  few  hours.  The  camp 
was  abandoned,  and  the  army  continued  for  some  days  to 
move  to  the  eastward,  in  the  hope  of  finding  relief  in  a 
better  climate ;  but  each  day's  march  many  dead  and 
dying  were  abandoned,  and  many  more  fell  down  on  the 
road — so  many  that  it  was  not  possible  to  furnish  the 
means  for  carrying  them  on,  although  the  utmost  possible 
provision  had  been  made  bj'-  the  previous  distribution  of 
bullock-carts  and  elephants  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
sick.  Nothing  was  heard  along  the  line  of  march  but 
groans,  and  shrieks,  and  lamentations ;  even  the  healthy 
were  broken  in  spirit  and  incapable  of  exertion ;  and,  for 
the  time,  the  efficiency  of  this  fine  army  seemed  to  be 
entirely  destroyed.  Towards  the  end  of  November,  when 
the  army  reached  a  healthy  station  at  Erech,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Betwah  Kiver,  the  epidemic  had  visibly 
expended  its  violence.  The  camp  was,  however,  still 
crowded  with  convalescents,  when  it  marched  with  its 
noble  commander  to  take  an  active  pait  in  the  war. 

Durit'g  the  rage  of  the  epidemic,  one  or  two  of  his 
servants  in  attendance  sunk  suddenly  from  behind  his 
lordship's  chair;  and  the  noble  marquis  himself,  seeing 
the  probability  of  being  attacked  by  the  dreadful  disease, 
gave  secret  instructions,  in  case  of  his  dying,  to  be  buried 
in  his  tent,  lest  the  enemy  should  hear  of  his  death,  and 
})e  thereby  encouraged  to  attack  his  disheartened  and 
crippled  troops.  The  return  of  health  came  very  oppor- 
tunely, for  the  army  had  been  but  a  very  short  time  at 
Erech  when  the  marquis  received  intelligence  that  Scindia 
had  sent  an  invitation  to  the  Pindarrees.  The  Mahratta 
prince  was  reported  to  have  promised  the  robl3ers  that  if 
they  would  come  so  near  to  Gwalior  as  to  make  his  getting 
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to  them  easy,  he  would  break  his  recent  treaty  with  the 
English,  and  join  them  with  the  force  which  he  had  at  his 
capital.  The  Pindarrees,  in  fact,  were  in  full  march  for 
Gwalior,  without  meeting  even  a  show  of  resistance  from 
troops  of  Scindia  stationed  on  their  route,  though  the  co- 
operation of  his  army  for  the  extinction  of  the  Pindarrees 
was  an  article  of  the  treaty.  The  movements  of  these 
Pindarrees,  and  the  suspicious  conduct  of  Scindia's  troops, 
imposed  on  the  marquis  the  necessity  of  making  a  retro- 
grade movement.  '  We  hurried  back  to  the  Sinde,'  says 
his  lordship ;  '  but  this  time  we  chose  a  position  nearer  to 
Gwalior,  than  that  which  we  had  before  occupied.  We 
were  within  thirty  miles  of  the  city,  and  onr  advanced- 
guard  was  sent  to  occupy  the  passes  through  the  hills, 
which  run  at  some  distance  south  of  Gwalior  from  the 
Sinde  to  the  Chumbul.  These  passes  were  the  only  routes 
by  which  communication  could  take  place  between  the 
Pindarrees  and  Scindia ;  and  I  was  nearer  to  support  my 
advanced-guard  than  the  Maharajah  (Scindia)  was  to 
attack  it,  could  he  bring  his  men  to  so  desperate  a  stake. 
The  Pindarrees,  finding  their  hopes  baffled,  and  the  pass, 
&c.,  stopped,  attempted  to  retire ;  but  they  had  been 
followed  close  by  our  divisions,  were  surprised,  dispersed, 
and  slaughtered  in  a  number  of  small  actions.  In  short, 
they  disappeared;  and  thus  our  objects  were  completed.'^ 
WTiile  the  forces  under  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  the 
divisions  under  Hislop,  Malcolm,  Marshall,  Keir,  Adams, 
and  other  officers,  were  chasing  the  Pindarrees  from  moor 
and  mountain,  valley  and  jungle,  or  reducing  the  forts  in 
Malwah,  Brigadier-general  Smith,  who  had  been  reinforced 
at  Poonah,  prepared  for  an  active  pursuit  of  Bajee  Rao,  the 
fugitive  Peishwa,  who  had  flitted  hither  and  thither  lik^ 
an  i'jnis-fatuug.  Mr.  Mount.stuart  Elphinstone,  having 
organised  a  police  and  a  provisional  administration  for 
the  city  of  Poonah,  accompanied  General  Smith's  division, 
which  began  its  march  at  the  end  of  November.  Gokla, 
one  of  the  Peishwa's  evil  advisers,  but  bravest  officers, 
attempted  to  defend  a  ghaut  leading  to  the  high  land 
where  the  Kistnah  h;is  its  source,  and  where  the  Peishwa 
had  found  a  refuge  and  a  rally ing-point ;  but  the  Mahrattii 
was  beaten,  and  the  pass  was  cleared  by  the  British  with 
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great  ease.  No  fighting,  but  rapid  and  most  wearying 
marches,  ensued ;  the  Peishwa's  army  flying  in  a  sort  of 
zigzag,  and  the  Peishwa  himself  always  keeping  in 
advance  of  his  main  body.  At  last  the  Mahratta  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  round  Smith's  division ;  and  then,  passing 
between  Poonah  and  Seroor,  he  moved  northward  as  far  as 
Wuttoor,  on  the  road  to  Nassuck.  Here  he  was  joined  by 
his  long-lost  favourite,  Trimbukjee,  who  brought  wdth  him 
a  considerable  reinforcement  of  horse  and  foot.  Trimbuk- 
jee had  collected  these  forces  in  various  directions,  but  a 
good  part  of  them  appear  to  have  been  Pindar rees.  But 
for  the  good  fights  made  in  front  of  the  Presidency  at 
Nagpoor,  and  within  the  walls  of  that  city,  Apa  Sahib 
would  have  accompanied  Trimbukjee  with  his  large  army 
and  his  desperate  Arabs.  After  he  had  discovered  the 
direction  the  Peishwa  had  taken,  and  had  recruited  his  own 
worn-out  cattle,  General  Smith,  on  the  22nd  of  September, 
started  again  in  pursuit.  Thi«  headlong  race  to  the  north- 
v/ard  brought  Smith  close  upon  the  rear  of  the  Mahrattas ; 
but,  with  the  lubricity  of  eels,  they  slipped  through  his 
fingers,  and  making  a  flank-movement  behind  some  hills, 
they  turned  suddenly  to  the  south,  and  retraced  their 
steps  towards  Poonah.  Colonel  Burr,  who  commanded  in 
that  cit3%  apprehending  an  attack,  solicited  the  reinforce- 
ment of  a  battalion  from  Seroor.  Captain  Frjinois  French 
»Staunton,*  of  the  Bomba}'  establishment,  was  forthwith 
detached  from  Seroor,  with  about  600  sepoys,  300  auxiliary 
liorse,  and  two  six-pounders.  The  distance  was  only  tw^o 
short  marches.  Staunton  began  his  march  from  Seroor  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  December,  and 
at  ten  the  next  morning  he  reached  the  heights  of  Corre- 
gaum  about  half-way  to  Poonah,  when,  looking  down  upon 
the  plain  which  lay  between  him  and  that  city,  he  saw  the 
whole  of  the  Peishwa's  army,  estimated  at  20.000  horse 
and  several  thousand  foot.  His  march  to  Poonah  was 
intercepted,  and  he  himself  was  in  great  danger  of  being 
C'lt  off.  The  brave  officer  did  what  the  circumstances  of 
tlie  case  required  :  he  made  a  dash  at  the  vilhige  of  Corre- 
^.lum  — w^hich  stood  on  the  heights,  and  which  was  com- 

*  Subaetiucutly  Col.  F.  F.  Stauuton,  CB. 
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posed  of  a  number  of  stone  houses  with  strong  stone  walls 
round  the  gardens — hoping  to  gain  possession  of  it  before 
it  could  be  obtained  by  the  enemy.  But  the  Mahrattas, 
or  rather  the  Arabs,  who  composed  the  main  body  of  their 
infantry,  were  as  near  to  the  village  as  was  Captain 
Staunton ;  and  as  he  entered  at  one  side  and  took  posseh^- 
sion  of  some  of  the  houses,  the  Arabs  entered  at  the  oppo- 
site side  and  took  possession  of  other  hou>es.  A  terrible 
struggle  ensued,  at  first  between  the  Company's  troops 
and  the  Arabs  for  the  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
village,  and  then  between  our  handful  of  men  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Mahratta  army.  Unfoi  tunatel}',  Captain 
Swanston,  who  commanded  our  300  auxiliary  horse,  was 
wounded  early  in  the  day,  and  his  weak  squadrons  could 
not  shew  themselves  in  face  of  the  masses  of  Mahratta 
cavalry.  The  enemy,  who  had  been  running  too  fast  to 
carry  artillery  with  him,  brought  up  onl}^  two  guns ;  but 
if  there  was  an  equality  in  this  particular  arm,  theii 
infantry  exceeded  ours  by  ten  to  one.  Nevertheless  our 
admirable  sepoys  maintained  their  post,  and  kept  up  an 
incessant  fight  from  the  hour  of  noon  till  nine  in  the  even- 
ing, during  which  time  they  had  no  refreshment,  and  not 
even  a  drop  of  water  to  drink.  Attack  after  attack  was 
made  under  the  eye  of  the  Peishwa,  who  stood,  no  doubt 
at  a  safe  distance,  on  a  neighbouring  hill.  They  had  al) 
failed,  when  Lieutenant  Chisholm,  the  officer  of  artillery, 
with  most  of  his  men,  having  been  killed  at  a  post  near  a 
pagoda,  and  all  the  European  officers  having  been  disabled 
except  three,  the  Arabs  charged  and  obtained  possession  of 
one  of  our  two  guns  which  was  stationed  at  the  pagoda. 
Our  wounded  were  Ij'ing  thick  round  that  building,  and 
among  them  v/ere  Assistant-surgeon  Wingate,  Captain 
Swanston,  and  Lieutenant  Connellon.  The  wild  Arabs 
immediately  began  to  massacre  these  helpless  wounded 
men,  and  to  mutilate  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Poor  Wingate 
was  literally  hacked  to  pieces,  as  was  the  body  of  Lieu- 
tenant Chisholm,  the  officer  of  artillery.  But  the  Arab« 
did  not  long  enjoy  their  bloody  triumph;  the  three  un- 
disabled  officers,  Captain  Staunton,  Lieutenant  Jones,  and 
Assistant-surgeon  Wylie,  though  almost  exhausted,  and 
with  their  men  fainting  from  want  of  water,  headed  one 
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raore  charge,  the  last  of  the  many  that  they  made  during 
the  day,  recaptured  the  lost  gun,  and  slaughtered  the 
Arabs  in  a  heap.  The  charge  was  utterly  desperate,  for 
every  man  felt  that  there  was  nothing  between  him  and 
vict<  ry  except  torture  and  death.  On  this  occasion  Lieu- 
tenant Pattinson,  who  had  been  wounded  and  carried  into 
a  house,  appeared  again  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  con- 
tinued to  exert  the  little  strength  he  had  left  until  he 
received  another  wound,  which  proved  mortal.  Captain 
Swanston  and  Lieutenant  Connellon  were  rescued ;  and 
every  man  of  the  Arabs  who  had  penetrated  to  the  pagoda 
was  bayoneted  without  mercy.  By  a  little  after  nine,  the 
enemy  were  completely  driven  from  the  village  and  all  the 
ground  near  it,  and  our  fainting  sepoys  were  then  enabled 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  water,  the  only  refreshment  they  got 
during  the  whole  day  and  following  night.  Where  the 
desperate  Arabs  had  failed,  there  was  slight  chance  that 
the  cowardly  Mahrattas  would  renew  the  attempt.  Captain 
Staunton  and  his  people  passed  the  night  without  any 
molestation.  At  daybreak  on  the  following  morning  the 
Mahratta  army  was  seen  hovering  about  the  village,  but 
none  of  them  would  venture  near ;  and  this  day  also  passed 
without  any  molestation.  Captain  Staunton  had  consumed 
so  much  powder  during  the  nine  hours'  fighting  of  the 
preceding  day,  that  he  had  only  a  few  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion left ;  and  provisions  in  the  camp  there  were  none,  and 
none  were  to  be  procured  in  the  village.  Despairing, 
therefore,  of  being  able  to  reach  Poonah,  he  determined  to 
move  back  to  Seroor.  He  began  his  retreat  in  the  dark 
on  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  January ;  he  sacrificed  much  of 
his  baggage  in  order  to  provide  the  means  of  conveying 
his  numerous  wounded,  but  he  brought  off  not  only  his 
guns,  but  likewise  all  his  wounded,  aud  with  them  reached 
Seroor  by  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  3rd  of 
January.  The  men  had  had  no  refreshment  but  water 
from  the  .31st  of  December.  Three  officers  were  killed 
and  two  wounded;  62  men  were  killed  and  113  wounded, 
exclusive  of  the  auxiliary  horse.  The  loss  of  men  was 
most  hevere  in  the  artillery,  12  being  killed  and  8  wounded 
nut  of  a  detail  for  two  six-pounders  only. 

In  the  course  of  the  3rd  of  January,  the  day  on  which 
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Captain  Staunton  got  back  to  Seroor,  Brigadier  general 
Smith  reached  the  village  of  Corregaiim  with  his  strong 
division.  The  Peishwa  and  his  Mahrattas  fled  back  to  the 
table-land  near  the  sources  of  the  Kistnah,  fiom  which 
they  had  descended.  General  Smith  followed  them 
clo.*<ely,  and  Brigadier-general  Pritzler,  with  another 
division,  was  moving  from  another  point  to  intercept 
them.  The  Mahrattas  continued  to  turn  and  twist  like 
eels;  and  though  Piitzler  trod  upon  their  tail  more  than 
once,  and  cut  off  part  of  it,  the}^  could  not  be  so  overtaken 
as  to  be  brought  to  a  general  action,  or  even  to  a  stand. 
They  were  very  nearly  cauuht  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Satara,  on  the  28th  of  January;  but  they  escaped  by  a 
ghaut,  with  the  loss  of  part  of  their  rear-guard.  A  small 
detachrLont  under  Colonel  Boles  cannonaded  them  out  of 
another  ghant,  which  they  were  attempting  to  thread; 
but  the}'  only  changed  their  line  of  march.  The  troops 
were  exhausted  b}'  this  harassing  pursuit,  which  seemed 
to  produce  no  visible  advantage.  Mountstuart  Elphin- 
stone  had  the  merit  of  recommending  a  better  plan  of 
operations.  This  was  to  storm  the  many  strong  places  in 
the  country,  to  deprive  the  Peishwa  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, to  reduce  Satara,  which  was  still  the  nominal 
capital  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  and  to  reinstate  the  Satara 
family  in  an  independent  sovereignty.  The  fortress  of 
Satara  surrendered  to  Brigadier-genei  al  Smith  on  the 
10th  of  February,  the  day  on  which  he  first  appeared 
before  it.  Some  other  places  were  in  process  of  reduction, 
when  the  Peishwa  made  certain  rash  movements,  which 
enabled  General  Smith  to  fall  upon  him  at  Ashtah,  on  the 
20th  of  February,  with  the  2nd  and  7th  regiments  of 
Madras  light  cavalry,  and  two  squadrons  of  His  Majesty's 
22nd  dragoons.  Bajee  Pao,  the  dastardly  Peishwa, 
deserted  his  palanquin  and  his  army,  mounting  a  horse, 
and  galloping  away  as  soon  as  the  battle  began:  but 
Gokla,  his  general,  seeing  that  he  must  either  fight  or  lose 
the  baggage,  and  nearly  everything  else,  made  a  bold 
stand,,  outflanking  Smith's  small  force,  and  at  one  moment 
threatening  it  in  the  rear.  But  the  British  dragoons 
charged  his  gole*  and  killed   him   in  the   charge.      The 

♦  A  mass  of  Mahiatta  cavalry. 
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death  of  Gokla  left  tlie  Malirattas  without  a  head.  From 
this  moment,  all  was  confusion  and  panic;  each  mass  of 
cavalry  breaking  as  our  dragoons  approached  it.  Some 
faint  resistance  was  attempted  in  the  camp;  but  our 
dragoons  dashed  in,  and  made  good  booty.  Twelve 
elephants  and  fifty-seven  camels  formed  part  of  this  prize. 
General  Smith  was  slightly  wounded  on  the  head,  and 
Lieutenant  Warraud,  of  the  22nd  dragoons,  was  wounded 
by  Gokla,  who  fought  fiercely  in  the  melee,  and  wounded 
several  of  our  men  before  he  fell;  but  no  one  was  killed 
on  our  side,  and  only  seventeen  or  eighteen  of  the  soldiers 
were  wounded. 

The  remnant  of  the  Peishwa's  army  fled  towards  the 
north,  being  daily  thinned  by  desertion.  Brigadier- 
general  Pritzler,  General  Monro,  Colonels  Prother  and 
Deacon,  reduced  all  the  forts  that  remained ;  the  Mahratta 
flag  was  fast  disappearing,  and  so  were  the  hopes  of  the 
Mahratta  cliiefs.  Our  divisions  and  detachments  in  the 
field,  in  almost  all  parts  of  India,  were  too  numerous  and 
too  well  posted  to  allow  of  any  junction  being  effected 
between  the  Peishwa  and  the  forces  of  any  of  our  other 
enemies. 

After  the  battle  of  Ashtah,  Brigadier-general  Smith 
repaired  to  Satara,  in  order  to  assist  Mr.  Elphinstone  in 
setting  up  the  rajah.  In  this  way  the  Peishwa  gained  a 
few  days'  respite  during  which  he  continued  to  j^ress  to 
the  north-west  with  the  design  of  throwing  himself  into 
the  territories  of  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  which  lie  hoped 
to  find  ill  furnished  with  tro(jps.  But  turning  back  from 
Satara  and  making  a  short  halt  at  Seroor,  Smith  renewed 
his  pursuit  of  the  Peishv^a  on  the  10th  of  March.  Briga- 
dier-general Doveton,  with  his  division,  moved  in  another 
direction,  in  the  expectation  of  intercepting  the  l?eishwa. 
Nevertheless,  the  Mahratta  traversed  the  Nizam's  dominions 
from  west  to  east,  and  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Whurdah  on  the  1st  of  April.  But  as  his  van  was  crossing 
that  river,  with  the  intention  of  marcliing  upon  Nagpoor, 
it  was  met  and  driven  back  by  a  small  detachment  under 
Colonel  Scott.  The  Peishwa  then  tried  to  cross  the  rivei 
at  another  point,  but  lierc  he  was  met  by  Colonel  Adams, 
and  was  informed  by  his  scouts  that  General  Doveton  was 
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getting  close  upon  him.  Without  waiting  the  arrival  of 
Doveton,  Adams  followed  the  Mahrattas,  came  up  with 
them  near  Seuni,  and  with  only  one  regiment  of  native 
cavalry  and  some  horse-artillery,  gave  them  a  signal  over- 
throw. The  enemy  fled  through  the  jungles,  leaving 
behind  them  five  guns,  the  Peishwa's  much-sunken 
treasure,  three  elephants,  and  200  camels.  This  time 
Bajee  Rao  had  a  very  narrow  escape ;  for,  though  he  began 
to  run  as  soon  as  his  people  began  to  fight,  a  palanquin  iu 
which  he  had  just  been  riding  was  taken,  and  was  found 
to  be  perforated  by  a  shot.  More  than  1,000  of  his 
Mahrattas  remained  dead  on  the  field.  They  were  knocked 
down  by  our  horse-artillery,  or  by  our  cavalry,  in  their 
flight.  They  can  scarcely  have  stood  anywhere,  for 
Colonel  Adams's  total  loss  was  only  two  wuunded.  General 
Doveton  was  near  enough  to  hear  the  firing  of  Adams's 
guns;  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  halt  our  troops,  in 
order  to  wait  for  supplies ;  and  then  mistakes  were  com- 
mitted as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  pursuit  ought  to 
be  continued.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  avoid  these  errors,  for 
the  Peishwa's  army  split  up  into  various  detachments,  and 
each  took  a  route  of  its  own.  Two-thirds  of  his  people 
quitted  his  standard  altogether,  and  were  only  anxious  t<j 
reach  their  homes  as  speedily  as  might  be.  Bajee  Rao's 
whole  object  now  was  to  get  back  to  the  north-east;  but 
here  he  found  his  progress  stopped  by  General  Sir  Thomas 
Hislop,  who  was  returning  from  Malwah  to  the  Deccan. 
On  his  way.  Sir  Thomas  had  resorted  to  a  measure  of 
unusual  severity.  The  fort  of  Talnair  or  Talneir,  situated 
on  the  north  bank,  and  commanding  a  ford  over  the  river 
Tapty,  was  one  of  the  places  ceded  to  the  English  by 
Holkar  under  the  late  treaty.  Sir  Thomas  had  in  his 
possession  Holkar's  own  orders  for  the  quiet  surrender  of 
the  place ;  yet  a  fire  was  opened  upon  his  troops  from  the 
fort.  The  Mahratta  killadar,  or  commandant,  was  warned 
that  if  he  continued  to  resist  the  order  of  his  master,  he 
would  be  dealt  with  as  a  rebel:  without  heeding  the 
message,  the  killadar  continued  to  fire.  Upon  this  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop  occupied  the  pettah,  or  open  town,  and 
turned  his  artillery  upon  the  fort.  The  gate  of  the  fort 
was  blown   open  by  two  six-pounders.     The  flank  com- 
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panies  of  the  Royal  Scots  and  of  the  Company's  European 
regiment  rushed  in,  and  came  to  the  second  gate,  which 
was  found  open.  At  the  third  gate  they  were  met  hj  the 
killadar,  who  came  out  by  the  wicket  and  surrendered  to 
Colonel  Conway.  The  third  and  fourth  <rates  were  then 
opened,  and  the  storming-party  advanced  to  the  fifth, 
which  led  into  the  body  of  the  place.  This  was  found 
shut,  but  part  of  the  garrison  within  demanded  terms,  and 
expressed  their  dissatisfaction  at  the  gates  being  closed. 
After  a  very  short  parley,  in  which  they  were  summoned 
to  surrender  at  discretion,  the  wicket-gate  was  opened 
from  within,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Murra}^  Major  Gor- 
don, Captain  MacGregor,  and  Lieutenants  Chauvel  and 
MacGregor,  entered,  and  were  followed  by  ten  or  twelve 
grenadiers.  They  were  scarcely  within  the  wicket  when 
some  wild  Arabs,  who  formed  part  of  the  garrison,  fell 
upon  them  with  swords,  spears,  and  knives.  Major 
Gordon  and  Captain  MacGregor  were  killed  forthwith ; 
Lieutenant-colonel  Murray  was  wounded  in  several  places, 
cut  down,  and  disabled  ;  the  two  lieutenants  were  wounded 
and  cut  down  also,  and  all  the  grenadiers  were  either 
killed  or  wounded.  But  the  rest  of  our  storming-party 
soon  rushed  through  the  wicket,  drove  off  the  murderous 
Arabs,  and  in  the  end  slaughtered  every  man  that  was  in 
the  fort.  Between  Arabs,  Fatans,  and  Mahrattas,  300  men 
were  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  our  infuriated  soldiery. 
On  the  next  morning.  Sir  Thomas  Hi.slop  had  the  killadar 
hanged  on  one  of  the  bastions,  on  the  twofold  chaige  of 
rebellion  and  treachery.  It  was  doubted  whether  the 
killadar  had  ordered,  or  was  privy  to,  the  onslaught  ol  the 
Arabs ;  it  was  doubted,  but  we  think  unreasonably, 
whether  the  Arabs  understood  that  the  killadar  had  sur- 
rendered, and  that  the  Mahrattas  had  agreed  to  submit; 
and  the  conduct  of  Sir  Thomas  Ilislop,  in  ordering  the 
execution  of  the  killadar,  was  severely  censured  in  several 
quarters.  IJut  the  example  was  useful,  and  upon  knowing 
that  the  commandant  of  Talnair  had  been  executed,  the 
killadars  of  the  much  stionger  forts  of  Gaulna,  Chandore, 
and  other  places  which  Holkar  had  ceded,  submitted  upon 
summons,  or  as  soon  as  they  were  shewn  Holkar 's  orders 
to  admit  the  En'^lish. 
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B.ijee  Rao  had  been  running  hither  and  thither  for  more 
than  six  months,  but  his  race  was  now  well-nigh  finislied. 
North,  south,  east  and  west,  his  road  was  cut  off,  and 
forces  were  moving  round  him  from  the  intermediate 
points  of  the  compass.  Finding  himself  so  sorely  pressed, 
he  attempted  again  to  pass  into  Malwah  ;  but  Sir  John 
lyialcolm,  who  was  himself  at  Mhow,  a  town  or  large  can- 
tonment in  the  Malwah  province,  had  so  stationed  some 
forces  under  Lieutenants-colonel  Russel  and  Corsellis  as  to 
render  this  movement  impracticable.  On  the  evening  of 
the  25th  of  May,  Sir  John  Malcolm  learned  that  a  vakeel 
from  the  Peishwa  had  arrii-ed  at  a  place  on  the  Nerbudcla 
River,  about  forty  miles  fiom  Mhow.  Malcolm  imme- 
diately moved  towards  that  place,  and  took  his  troops 
with  him.  On  the  27th  of  May,  he  met  the  vakeel  or 
ambassador,  who  assured  him  that  the  Peishwa  was  deter- 
mined to  come  to  him,  and  to  trust  to  his  friendship  and 
generosity.  Sir  John,  being  informed  of  the  plan  of  dis- 
posing of  the  Peishwa  which  had  been  framed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings  and  Mr.  Elphinstone,  stated  the  con- 
ditions, and  sent  the  vakeel  back  to  his  master,  who  was 
occupying  a  good  position  on  a  hill.  The  Peishwa  re- 
mained irrresolute  for  several  days,  during  which  the 
division  of  General  Doveton  and  other  troops  got  close 
into  his  neighbourhood.  At  last,  on  the  evening  of  the 
1st  of  June,  iie  came  down  to  a  village  in  the  plain,  and 
met  Sir  John  Malcolm.  The  Mahratta  did  not  come 
alone ;  he  had  an  escort  2,500  strong,  and  he  brought  his 
family  with  him.  Malcolm,  who  had  come  to  the  ap- 
pointed place  with  only  a  thin  attendance,  repeated  the 
conditions,  and  demanded  the  immediate  surrender  of 
Trimbukjee.  Bajee  Rao  declared  that  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  give  up  Trimbukjee ;  that  Trimbukjee  had  an 
army  and  camp  of  his  own ;  that  he  was  stronger  than  he 
was.  '  Then,'  said  Malcolm, '  I  will  attack  him  forthwith.' 
'  Success  attend  you ! '  replied  the  Peishwa.  The  Mahratta 
prince  further  declared  that  he  had  been  involved  in  a  war 
without  meaning  it ;  that  he  was  treated  as  an  enemy  by 
the  English,  wh<  •  had  supported  his  family  for  two  genera- 
tions;  that  he  was  now  in  a  lamentable  situation,  but 
believed  that  he  still  had  a  real  friend  in  Sir  John  Malcolm. 
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He  was  told  that  he  ought  either  to  throw  himself  at  once 
on  the  magnanimity  of  the  British  government,  or  prepare 
for  further  resistance.  'How  can  I  resist  now?'  said  the 
Mahratta;  'I  am  surrounded.'  Malcolm  replied  that  this 
was  quite  true,  but  that  still  he  might  escape  if  he  pre- 
ferred becoming  a  freebooter  and  wanderer  to  accepting 
the  liberal  provisions  which  the  English  were  ready  to  give 
him.  Bajee  Rao  protested  that  Malcolm  was  his  friend,  his 
only  friend,  and  that  he  would  never  leave  him,  but  trust 
entirely  to  his  good  offices.  Nevertheless,  the  I'eishwa,  on 
breaking  up  the  conference,  asked  for  a  little  delay,  and 
in  retiring  to  the  ghaut  fiom  which  he  had  descended,  he 
took  care  to  »i,uaid  his  rear  and  flanks  with  his  resolute 
Arab  infantry,  and  to  shew  the  muzzles  of  his  guns  over 
the  rocks;  and  upon  reaching  his  camp  he  sent  trusty 
mes.^engers  to  the  camp  of  Trimbukjee,  to  tell  that 
favourite  to  beware  of  Malcolm.  It  was,  however,  utterly 
impossible  for  him  to  procrastinate  very  long,  for  he  was 
completely  hemmed  in,  and  his  supplies  of  provisions 
were  failing.  He  informed  Sir  John  Malcolm  that  he 
would  go  to  his  camp,  and  conclude  the  treaty  as  proposed 
to  him,  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  June.  When  that 
morning  came,  he  tried  one  faint  shuffle  more.  It  was  an 
inauspicious  day,  he  had  some  religious  ceremonies  to 
perform ;  would  not  his  dear  friend  Malcolm  wait  till  to- 
morrow? Malcolm  gave  him  to  undei-stand  that  he  would 
n(;t  wait  another  hour;  and  this,  with  the  not  very  distant 
firing  of  some  English  guns  on  one  of  his  flanks  or  in  his 
rear,  had  the  efiect  of  removing  all  fui  ther  hesitation.  At 
about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  he  came 
down  to  Sir  John  Malcolm's  camp  and  delivered  himself 
up,  with  his  family.  Malcolm,  like  neaily  all  his  distin- 
guished Indian  contemporaries,  was  a  man  of  a  large  and 
generous  heart:  none  knew  better  tlian  he  the  demerits 
and  tlie  helplessness  of  the  fallen  enemy  now  bef -re  him, 
yet  he  agreed  that  the  Peishwa's  allowance  should  not  be 
less  than  eight  lacs  of  rn])ees  per  annum,  and  that  a  most 
liberal  ])rovision  should  be  nuide  for  his  courtiers, 
Jiiahmans,  temples,  &c.  The  sui)reme  govcrnuiont  afc 
Calcutta  tliought  that  Sir  Jcjhn  had  grant  d  too  much; 
but  as  it  was  done,  they  confirmed  the  grants.     Bajee  liau 
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renounced  for  ever  the  dignity  of  Peishwa,  or  supreme 
chief  of  the  Mahrattas,  together  with  all  his  claims  of 
Bovereignty.  If  Trimbukjee  had  not  been  secured  in  an 
English  prison,  the  case  might  have  been  different;  but 
as  that  turbulent  felon  was  caught,  after  another  hard  run 
for  it,  the  ex-Peish\va  quietly  resigned  himself  to  a  life  oi 
luxury  and  ease,  spending  his  £80,000  a  year,  not  in  rais- 
ing troops  or  exciting  combinations  against  the  Company, 
but  in  mere  sensual  indulgences.  He  was  very  anxious  to 
have  his  residence  fixed  at  Poonah ;  but  to  this  the 
governor-general  objected  strongly,  and  for  very  evident 
reasons.  To  Penares,  which  was  proposed  to  him  as  a 
suitable  residence,  he  expressed  a  rooted  aversion.  He 
would  have  preferred  Muttra,  but  as  that  was  a  frontier 
station  it  was  refused.  The  village  of  Bithoor  or  Brimat- 
war,  on  the  Ganges,  near  Cavvnpore,  was  finally  fixed 
upon  for  his  residence.  His  progress  through  Rajpootana 
and  the  Doab  to  the  place  of  his  exile  excited  hardly  any 
sensation  among  the  people.  When  settled  at  Bithoor,  he 
bathed  daily  in  the  holy-water  of  the  Ganges,  indulged  in 
the  highest  living  of  a  Brahman,  maintained  three  expen 
sive  sets  of  dancing-girls,  and  suriounded  himself  with 
low  buffoons  and  sycophants.  The  rallying-point  of  the 
Mahratta  confederacy  was  thus  broken  up,  and  if  it  was 
not  quite  so  easy  to  change  the  character  of  the  Mahratta 
people,  and  to  introduce  peaceful  industrious  habits  among 
them — if  the  unchanged  character  of  that  people  prognos- 
ticated future  troubles  in  India — still  their  power  of  doing 
mischief  was  from  this  time  vastly  reduced.  To  the 
restored  family  of  the  Rajah  of  Satara,  whose  hereditary 
claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  countiy,  and  to  the  dignity 
of  Peishwa,  was  held  to  be  much  better  than  that  of  Bajee 
Kao,  only  a  very  limited  territory  was  allotted,  upon  his 
yielding  all  claim  or  pretension  to  be  Peishwa ;  a  dignity 
wisely  and  for  ever  abrogated.  The  Satara  dominions 
occupy  a  surface  of  about  11,000  square  miles;  being 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Western  Ghaut  Mountains ; 
on  the  south,  by  the  Warna  and  Kistnah ;  on  the  north, 
by  the  Neera  and  Beemah  Rivers ;  and  on  the  east,  by  the 
frontier  of  the  Nizam's  dominions.  The  total  net  revenues 
amounted  to  15,600,000  rupees;  but  out  of  this  sum  three 
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lacs  per  annum  were  reserved  for  chiefs  who  had  become 
subjects  of  the  Company,  and  three  lacs  more  weie 
alienated.  The  management  of  the  territories,  and  the 
superintendence  of  the  Eajah  of  Satara's  affairs,  were 
assigned  to  Captain  Grant  until  the  country  should  become 
tranquillised.  Many  of  the  hill  forts,  which  had  been 
what  the  worst  of  our  baronial  castles  were  in  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century—  dens  of  thieves,  cut-thr(  ate, 
and  violators — were  dismantled  ;  and  others,  cleared  of 
their  occupants,  were  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.  In  1821, 
when  the  young  rajah  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
was  invested  with  the  administration  of  his  dominions, 
which  were  then  tranquil  and  prosperous. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Sir  John 
Malcolm  all  that  remained  of  the  ex-Peishwa's  army 
quietly  broke  up  and  dispersed.  Not  even  Trimbukjee 
could  keep  a  force  together.  This  chief,  knowing  that 
the  English  would  condemn  him  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
fled  with  a  few  followers  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Nassuck, 
a  large  town  and  place  of  pilgrimage  on  the  Godavery, 
principally  inhabited  by  Brahmans.  The  murderer  had 
ever  shewn  a  preference  for  these  holy  places  and  he 
probably  hoped  to  escape  notice  among  the  crowds  of 
Hindoo  pilgrims  that  were  constantly  repairing  to  the 
temples  of  Nassuck.  Here,  in  fact,  he  remained  concealed 
for  some  time,  in  spite  of  the  active  search  making  for 
him.  At  last.  Captain  Swanston,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
Corregaum,  being  detached  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  from  a 
distant  station,  succeeded,  after  a  march  of  fifty  miles  in 
sixteen  houi  s,  in  discovering  the  mui  derer's  hiding-place, 
and  in  surrounding  the  house.  When  the  gates  were 
foi  ced,  Trimbukjee  was  reclining  on  a  cot ;  he  fled  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  house,  and  concealed  himself  under  some 
straw.  He  was  presently  dragged  from  his  cover;  he 
offered  no  resistance,  and  was  sent  under  a  good  guard  to 
Tannah,  the.  prison  from  which  he  had  escaped  through 
the  ingenious  aid  of  the  Mahratta  groom  and  songster. 
After  a  short  time  he  was  carried  to  Calcutta,  and  put 
into  the  cage  in  Fort  William,  M^hich  had  previously 
been  occupied  by  Vizier  Ali ;  but  he  w;is  very  soon  con- 
vey ©d  to  the  rock  of  Chunar,  near  Benares. 
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The  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Asseerghur  was  the  last 
operation  of  the  Pindarree  and  Mahratta  war;  a  war 
which  had  witnessed  an  unprecedented  number  of  sieges, 
an  unprecedented  number  and  complexity  of  movements 
and  some  of  the  most  remarkable  forced  marches  that 
were  ever  made  in  any  country.  *  Thirty  hill-fortresses, 
each  of  which  might  have  defied  the  whole  Anglo-Indian 
army,  fell  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks;  and  this  vast 
Mahratta  empire,  which  had  overshadijwed  the  Ea>t,  and 
before  which  the  star  of  the  Mogul  had  become  pale,  was 
annihilated.' 

After  the  siege  of  Asseerghur  the  armies  of  the  thr^ 
presidencies  returned  to  their  several  stations  and  canton- 
ments in  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay ;  and  the  regions 
which  had  been  crossed  and  recrossed,  and  traversed  in 
all  directions  by  immense  hosts  of  combatants,  by  British 
and  native  troops,  Peishwa  Mahrattas,  Holkar  Mahrattas, 
Nagpoor  Mahrattas,  Pindarrees,  Patans,  Arabs,  Gonds, 
and  others,  became  quiet  as  a  bay  of  the  ocean  after  a 
storm ;  quieter  and  happier  than  they  had  been  for  many 
ages.  In  the  territories  assumed  by  the  Company,  or 
taken  under  its  immediate  protection,  able  men  were  left 
by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  to  improve  this  tranquillity, 
to  establish  permanently  the  reign  of  peace  and  law,  and 
to  better  the  condition  of  all  the  native  inhabitants.  For 
more  than  thirty  preceding  years,  the  province  of  Malwah 
and  the  whole  of  Central  India  had  been  oppressed, 
pillaged,  and  laid  waste  by  the  Pindarrees,  by  the  Mahrattas 
of  all  tribes,  by  the  Rajpoot  princes,  and  by  the  Puars ; 
these  different  powers  acted  sometimes  in  combination, 
but  more  frequently  in  opposition  to  one  another ;  they 
were  all  equally  cruel  and  rapacious  in  the  moment  of 
success  and  conquest,  and  about  equally  incapable  of 
giving  that  stablity  to  their  conquests  which  would  have 
given  relief  to  the  poor  oppressed  people,  whose  greatest 
calamity  was  the  frequent  change  of  masters.  To  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  who  had  assisted  so  potentially  in  subduing 
the  sanguinary  anarchists,  and  expelling  the  Pindarrees, 
was  assigned  the  equally  difficult  duty  of  restoring  order 
and  repairing  the  frightful  mischiefs  which  had  been 
committed  in  so  long  a  series  of  years.     He  was  appointed 
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by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  to  the  military  and  political 
command  of  Malwah,  which  had  perhaps  suffered  more 
than  any  other  part  of  India.  Hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  its  villages  were  deserted  and  roofless;  the  ferocious 
tigers  of  the  jungles  literally  usurped  the  country,  and 
fought  with  the  returning  inhabitants  for  their  fields.  In 
the  state  of  Holkar  alone,  of  3,701  villages  only  2,038  were 
inhabited;  1,663  were  'without  lamp' — were  wholly 
deserted.  Under  the  wise  rule  established  by  Malcolm, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  these  deserted  villages  were 
lestored  and  repeopled  before  the  end  of  1820;  and  in  less 
than  five  years  from  the  time  our  army  first  occupied  the 
country.  Sir  John  could  boast  with  an  honourable  pride, 
and  with  perfect  correctness,  that  Malwah  and  the  rest  of 
Central  India  were  tranquil  and  contented,  and  rapidly 
advancing  in  population  and  prosperit3\  'It  may  be 
asserted  that  history  affords  few  examples  where  a 
change  in  the  political  condition  of  a  country  has  been 
attended  with  such  an  aggregate  of  increased  happiness 
to  its  inhabitants,  as  that  which  was  effected  within  four 
years  in  Central  India ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  think  that, 
With  the  exception  of  suppressing  a  few  Bheel  robbers, 
peace  was  restored,  and  has  hitherto  been  maintained, 
without  one  musket  being  fired.'  Accust(»med  to  the 
extremities  of  military  violence,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  on  the  English  first  entering,  betrayed  feelings 
of  doubt  and  alarm.  These  were,  by  some,  mistaken  for 
dislike  to  our  supremacy ;  but  they  arose  only  out  of  fear 
of  insult  or  outrage,  and  they  were  speedily  removed  by 
the  strict  discipline  preserved  by  our  troops,  whether 
stationary  or  marching.  In  a  very  short  time,  wherever 
troops  or  individuals  moved,  they  were  received  with 
cordiality,  as  the  friends  and  protectors  of  the  people.  To 
organise  the  country,  honourable  and  intelligent  British 
officers  were  sent  into  every  part  of  it.  '  The  result  has 
Ijeen  fortunate  beyond  anticipation.  These  agents,  within 
their  respective  circles,  have  not  only,  by  their  direct 
intercouise  with  all  classes,  established  great  influence, 
but  spread  a  knowledge  of  our  character  and  intentions, 
which  has  increased  respect  and  confidence;  and  they 
have  in  almost  all  cases  succeeded,  by  the  arbitration  of 
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diffeieiices,  and  the  settlement  of  local  disputes,  in  preserv- 
ing the  peace  of  the  country  without  troops.  The  most  exact 
observance  of  certain  principles  is  required  from  these 
officers,  and  their  line  is  very  carefully  and  distinctly 
prescribed.  The  object  has  been  to  escape  every  inter- 
ference with  the  internal  administration  of  the  country, 
beyond  what  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace 
demanded.'  In  other  parts  of  India  the  change  was 
equally  beneficial — the  blessings  derived  from  the  conquest 
of  the  Mahrattas  and  the  extii-pation  of  the  Pindarrees 
were  equally  apparent.  As  Bishop  Heber  was  travelling 
through  the  country  in  1824,  he  overheard  a  conversation 
among  some  villagers,  who  were  comparing  the  present 
peaceable  times  with  those  in  which  '  Ameer  Khan  and 
Bappoo  Scindia  came  up  with  their  horsemen,  and  spoiled 
all  the  land,  and  smote  all  tlie  people,  and  burned  the  cities 
through  Mewar  and  Maiwar,  till  thou  comest  unto  the  salt 
wilderness.'  He  also  heard  them  say  that  corn  had  been 
gradually  getting  cheaper,  and  notwithstanding^  a  late  un- 
favourable season,  was  still  not  so  dear  as  it  used  to  be  in  the 
years  of  trouble.  The  kind  and  warm-hearted  prelate  adds : 
*  When  such  have  been  the  effects  of  British  supremacy, 
who  will  refuse  to  pray  foi"  the  continuance  of  our  empire?' 

The  reputation  of  the  British  in  India  has  never  stood 
higher  than  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Pindarree  and 
Mahratta  M'ar;  and  during  the  four  remaining  years  of 
Lord  Hastings's  government,  the  face  of  Central  India 
was  changed  to  an  extent  which  would  have  appeared 
almost  incredible  to  any  one  who  had  not  contemplated 
upon  the  spot  the  rapid  progress  of  the  change,  and 
studied  the  causes  by  which  it  was  produced.  No  war 
had  begun  in  a  higher  motive,  or  had  ended  in  a  more 
positive  good  to  mankind.  '  The  campaign  which  had  just 
terminated,'  says  Malcolm,  '  was  not  an  attack  upon  a 
state,  or  upon  a  body  of  men,  but  upon  a  system.  It  was 
order  contending  against  anarchy ;  and  the  first  triumph 
was  so  complete,  that  there  ceased,  almost  from  the 
moment,  to  be  any  who  cherished  hopes  of  the  contest 
being  either  prolonged  or  revived :  the  victory  gained 
was  slight,  comparatively  speaking,  over  armies,  to  what 
it  was  over  mind.      The  universal  distress,  which  a  series 
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of  revolutions  must  ever  generate,  had  gone  its  circle,  and 
leaclied  all  ranks  and  classes.  The  most  barbarous  of 
those  who  subsisted  on  plunder  had  found  that  a  condition 
of  continued  uncertainty  and  alarm  could  not  be  one  of 
enjoyment.  The  princes,  chiefs,  and  inhabitants  of  the 
country  had  neither  national  feelings,  confidence  in  each 
other,  nor  any  one  principle  of  union.  When,  therefore, 
the  English  government,  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  pro- 
claimed every  district  to  be  the  right  of  its  proprietor,  on 
condition  of  his  proving  himself  the  friend  of  peace  and 
good  order ;  and  when  men  found  that  the  choice  between 
such  a  course,  and  that  of  continuing  the  promoters  of 
anarchy,  was  an  option  between  its  friendship  or  hostility, 
all  concurred  in  submission.  There  appeared  in  a  few  a 
difficulty  to  conquer  habits,  but  in  none  a  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition. The  desolated  state  of  the  countiy  was  favourable 
to  the  change,  for  it  presented  an  ample  field  for  the 
revival  of  industry  in  peaceful  occupations ;  but  the  para- 
mount influence  which  the  results  of  the  war  gave  to  the 
British  government  over  several  of  the  native  states,  was 
the  principal  cause  of  that  peace  and  prosperity  which 
e*isued.  Our  officers  were  enabled  to  give  shape  and  direc- 
tion to  the  efforts  of  these  states,  which  became  an  example 
to  others ;  and  a  tone  of  improvement  was  given  to  every 
province  of  Central  India.' 

The  inhabitants  of  the  wild  provinces  subject  to  Scindia 
started  into  prosperity  as  soon  as  his  numerous,  restless, 
and  marauding  army  was  broken  up.  And  Scindia  him- 
self was  as  great  a  gainer  as  his  subjects ;  for  this  army, 
and  the  insolent  rapacious  chieftains  who  raised  and 
commanded  it,  in  reality  oppressed  him  as  well  as  the 
people,  and  rarely  left  him  at  liberty  to  use  his  own  judg- 
ment, or  act  according  to  his  own  will.  The  most  dangerous 
of  the>e  chieftains  were  now  destroyed ;  and,  aided  by  the 
presence  of  English  armies,  by  the  universal  discourage- 
ment which  had  fallen  upon  the  Mahrattas,  and  by  the 
confirmed  conviction  that  their  old  trade  of  war  had 
become  an  unprofitable  trade,  Scindia  was  enabled  to  dis- 
band immense  corps  commanded  by  insubordinate  chiefs, 
and  to  reduce  his  army  to  13,000  regular  infantry,  and 
SOOO  horse.     The  saving  in  actual  expenditure,  from  re- 
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ductions  alone,  was  estimated  at  twenty  lacs  of  rupees 
per  annum.  At  the  same  time  the  revenues  were  raised 
forty  per  cent,  by  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  and  order. 
Even  the  disbanded  soldiers  returned  to  their  native  dis- 
tricts, and  to  their  former  occupation,  as  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  The  lamp  had  been  altogether  extinguished  in  only 
a  few  villages  in  Scindia's  dominions,  but  many  of  these 
villages  had  been  reduced  to  four  or  five  families.  The 
voids  were  rapidly  filled  up.  In  1817  there  was  not  one 
district  belonging  to  Scindia  that  was  not  more  or  less  in 
a  disturbed  state ;  in  1821  there  existed  not  one  enemy  to 
the  public  peace  in  any  of  these  districts.  All  the  districts 
which  had  been  wrested  from  this  chief  by  the  Pindarrees 
were  restored  to  him  :  the  loss  of  the  fortress  of  Asseei  ghur 
was  nearly  all  he  lost  by  the  war.  In  the  dominions  of 
Holkar,  where  the  anarchy  and  devastation  had  been 
greater,  the  change  to  good  was  the  more  striking.  Our 
victory  at  Maheidpoor  had  scattered  for  ever  the  over- 
grown army  of  this  state ;  those  battalions  were  never 
re-embodied,  and  200  men  to  guard  the  palace  were  all  the 
infantry  left  in  the  service  of  this  Mahratta  dynasty. 
Three  thousand  obedient  cavalry  were  retained  for  the 
police  of  the  country,  together  with  a  small  park  of 
artillery.  In  less  than  four  years  the  revenues  of  the 
state  were  nearly  quadrupled ;  and  the  expenses  of  collec- 
tion were  brought  down  from  forty  to  fifteen  per  cent. 
The  rapid  restoration  of  the  roofless  and  deserted  villages 
has  been  mentioned.  The  increase  of  population  in  the 
towns  was  surprising.  Within  the  short  space  of  three 
years,  Indore,  a  cit}^  in  the  province  of  Malwah,  the  capital 
of  the  Holkar  family,  was  changed  from  a  desolate  town 
to  a  flourishing  caj)ital,  containing  eighty  or  a  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants ;  for  not  only  did  those  families 
return  which  had  fled  in  the  troublous  times,  but  the 
inhabitants  of  other  towns  and  districts  migrated  in  large 
numbers,  and  settled  in  Indore.  The  young  prince,  who 
was  secured  on  tlie  musnud  by  British  power,  abandoned 
the  custom  of  his  predecessors  of  always  residing  in  camp, 
and  fixed  his  residence  in  this  thriving  capital.  Other 
states  and  territories  participated  in  these  ddvantages. 
The  Grasseas,  the  Sondwarrees,  the  Gonds,  as  well  as  the 
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Bheels  and  other  hereditary  and  professional  robbers,  were 
rapidly  suppressed.  When  the  British  armies  first  entered 
Central  India,  and  even  in  1818,  the  country  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  in  the  Vindhya  Mountains, 
Avhich  stretch  from  the  province  of  Behnr  to  Cape  Comorin, 
was  not  safe  for  even  troops  to  pass ;  and  till  the  end  of 
the  same  year,  when  a  British  cantonment  was  established 
at  Mhow,  the  robbers  continued  their  depredations.  All 
these  bands  were  repressed,  and  the  most  vicious  and 
.dojiraved  among  them  were  gradually  made  sensible  of 
the  blessings  attending  a  better  course  of  life.  From  tlie 
territories  of  Bhopal  to  those  of  Gujerat,  along  the  right 
batik  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  from  Hindia  to  the  country  of 
Burwannee,  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  a  spirit  of 
industry  and  improvement  was  introduced.  New  villages 
rose  everywhere,  and  forests  which  had  long  been  deemed 
impenetrable  were  fast  cleared,  on  account  of  the  profit 
derived  from  the  timber  required  to  rebuild  villages, 
towns,  cities.  Between  Jaum  and  Mandoo,  the  Bheels 
began  to  cultivate  every  spot,  and  their  hamlets  rose  with 
a  rapidity  that  promised  an  early  and  complete  change  in 
the  whole  face  of  that  district,  and  in  the  manners  of  its 
inhabitants.  Bishop  Heber  thought  that  he  discovered  a 
hankering  among  the  '  hill-people '  after  their  old  modes 
of  life,  and  that  there  were  many  of  the  Bheels  who  still 
sighed  after  their  late  anarch}^  and  exclaimed,  amid  the 
comforts  of  a  peaceable  government : 

Give  us  our  wildness  and  our  woods. 
Our  huts  aud  ca\ed  again. 

An  Englisli  party  travelling  from  Mhow  observed  some 
Bheels  looking  earnestly  at  a  large  drove  of  bullocks 
which  were  drinking  at  a  ford.  Upon  being  asked  whether 
those  oxen  belonged  to  him,  one  of  the  Bheels  replied : 
*  No ;  but  a  good  part  of  them  would  have  been  ours  by 
this  time,  if  it  were  not  for  you  English,  who  will  let 
nobody  thl  ive  but  yourselves  ! '  But,  in  proportion  as  an 
efficient  police  was  established,  and  roads,  those  grand 
means  of  civilisation,  were  opened  through  the  country, 
the  wild  mountain  Bheels  were  kept  in  check,  and  gradu- 
ally brought  within  the  pale  of  law  and  civilised  life. 
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But  for  the  advance  of  British  armies  into  Central  India, 
these  very  Bheels  would  soon  have  attracted  notice  as  a 
substantive  power,  for  they  had  already  acquired  an  as- 
cendency over  several  petty  native  states ;  and  neither 
Mahrattas  nor  Patans,  neither  Arabs  nor  any  other  kind 
of  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  native  potentates  of  Central 
India,  would  have  ventured  to  attack  them  in  their  moun- 
tains, where  no  booty  was  to  be  expected,  where  nothing; 
was  to  be  got  but  hard  blows. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  completely  succeeded  in  clearing  the 
country  of  Arabs  and  Meckranees,  a  desperate  set  of 
adventurers  from  Meckran,  in  Peisia,  who,  in  many  in- 
stances, had  made  themselves  perfectly  independent  of  the 
native  Indian  chiefs  whom  they  pretended  to  serve ;  and 
all  the  petty  chieftains  were  warned  that  to  retain  any  of 
these  desperadoes  as  mercenaries,  or  to  attempt  to  bring 
any  of  them  back  to  the  country,  would  be  considered  as 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  hostility  against  the  British 
government.  All  other  classes  of  mercenaries,  or  of  ruffians, 
who  looked  onl\  to  sword  and  spear  for  their  support,  were 
di>imissed.  Never  was  the  reign  of  terror  and  anarchy 
iiioie  complete  than  in  1817.  Ko  contrast  can  be  greater 
than  what  was  presented  in  1821.  The  natives  were 
happier  then  than  afterwards ;  for  the  recollection  of  the 
dangers  arwd  miseries  tliey  had  recently  endured,  increa-ed 
the  enjoyment  of  present  security  and  good  government. 
*  Take  it  all  in  all,'  continues  Malcolm,  speaking  of  the 
period  of  1821,  'there  never  was  a  country  where  the 
industrious  classes  of  the  population  were  better  pleased 
with  their  condition  than  they  now  are ;  nor  is  this  feeling 
much  checked  by  the  moody  turbulence  of  the  military 
clas.-es,  who  have  been  deprived  of  their  occupation. 
Almost  all  those  who  were  actually  natives  of  the  country 
have  been,  in  one  way  or  other,  considered ;  while  a  great 
proportion  of  the  foreign  mercenaries,  who  coustituted  the 
chief  part  of  the  disbanded  armies,  have  been  compelled  to 
leave  it;  nor  will  these  mercenaries  ever  return  to  dis- 
turb its  peace,  while  the  measures  and  principles  by  which 
the  salutary  change  has  been  effected  are  preserved  and 
supported.' 

At  Poonali,  and  generally  in  the  dominions  of  the  ex- 
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Peishwa,  Bajee  Rao,  changes  and  reforms  equally  salutary 
were  introdiiced,  principally  through  the  management  of 
the  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elpbinstone,  who  had  the 
genius  of  a  true  legislator,  and  all  the  generous  sympathies 
of  a  philanthropist.  By  the  conquest  of  the  Poonah  terri- 
t;)ry,  the  British  dominion  and  possessions  were  extended 
along  the  western  coast,  from  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  small  proTince  of  Goa  to  the  mouths  of  the  Tapty ; 
and  inland  to  the  long-established  western  frontier  of  the 
Nizam,  from  the  junction  of  the  Whurdah  and  Toombudra 
to  the  junction  of  the  Wagoor  and  Tapty.  Such  places  in 
i'^handeish,  belonging  to  the  Holkar  Mahrattas,  as  fell 
within  these  bounds,  were  ceded  to  the  British  by  the 
treaty  of  Mundesoor,  which  Sir  John  Malcolm  had  con- 
cluded after  the  splendid  victory  at  Maheidpoor.  Some 
other  territories  south  of  the  Sautpoora  range  of  hills  were 
also  yielded.  By  exchanges  with  the  Guicowar  rajah,  and 
by  arrangements  with  some  minor  princes,  a  continuous, 
uninterrupted  dominion  was  obtained  from  Bombay  to 
Calcutta,  and  from  Madras  to  Bombay.  The  former 
Mahratta  war  having  been  attended  with  the  similar 
advantage  of  continuous  dominion  between  Madras  and 
Calcutta,  the  communication  between  the  three  presidencies 
might  now  be  considered  as  complete. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Mer-tinof  of  Parliament — Prince-Reo^ent's  Speech— Address— State  of 
the  Conntry — Proceedings  of  Parliament — Ileport  of  Secret  Com- 
mittees—Bill of  Inflemnity — Scotch  Burgh  Reform — Bank  Restric- 
tion Act — Koyal  Marriages— Slave  Trade — Alien  Act — Dissolution. 

The  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  took  place  on  the  6th 
of  November,  1817  ;  parliament  was  opened  by  commission 
on  the  27th  of  January  following.  It  was  the  sixth  and 
probably  the  last  session  of  the  fifth  parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  prospect  of  being  speedily  sent 
back  to  their  constituents  was  not  so  generally  alarming 
to  membf:;rs  in  those  days  as  it  has  since  become ;  still,  in 
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ordinary  circumstances,  a  good  many  votes  were  apt  to 
be  affected  by  it,  and  the  last  session  of  the  steadiest 
parliament,  when  it  was  certain  or  likely  that  a  dissolu- 
tion was  at  hand,  was  wont  to  be  distinguished  by  some 
little  refractorinet-s,  showing  itself  both  in  a  slight  decline 
of  the  ministerial  majorities  and  in  the  increasing  number 
of  popular  motions,  which  were  for  the  most  part  more 
favourably  received  than  usual,  as  well  as  more  perti- 
naciously urged. 

The  prince- regent's  speech,  which  was  read  by  the  h)rd 
chancellor,  after  noticing  in  the  customary  terms  the 
continuance  of  His  Majesty's  indisposition,  proceeded  to 
advert,  at  somewhat  greater  length,  but  in  a  phraseology 
hardly  less  dry  and  formal,  to  the  death  of  the  princess. 
His  royal  highness,  it  was  declare<i,  had  been  soothed  and 
consoled  by  the  assuran(  es  he  had  received  from  all 
classes,  both  of  their  just  sense  of  the  loss  they  had 
sustained,  and  of  their  sympathy  with  his  parental  sorrow  ; 
and,  amidst  his  own  sufferings,  he  had  not  been  unmindful 
of  the  effect  which  the  sad  event  might  have  on  the 
interests  and  prospects  of  the  kingdom.  Little  cordiality, 
it  was  well  known,  had  for  a  long  time  subsisted  between 
the  father  and  daughter;  the  natural  inclination  which 
the  latter  had  evinced  to  take  part  with  her  mother  had 
estranged  and  alienated  them;  and,  if  the  princess  had 
lived  much  longer,  there  would  probably  have  been  seen 
the  worst  example  that  had  yet  been  exhibited  of  the 
dis-ension  and  mutual  hatred  that  had  uniformly  divided 
the  wearer  of  the  crown  and  the  heir-apparent  since  the 
accession  of  the  present  famil}'- ;  and  the  internecine  war 
between  husband  and  wife  that  soon  after  broke  out, 
would  have  been  rendered  still  more  deplorable  and 
revolting,  by  their  child  being  in  all  probability  involved 
in  it  as  an  active  combatant.  The  premature  death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  at  least  saved  herself  and  all  parties 
that  unhappiness.  It  could  not  fail,  neverthele-s,  to  be 
keenly  felt  by  her  father.  Even  if  he  had  been  a  hard- 
hearted man,  which  he  was  not,  but  only  a  luxurious  and 
selfish  one,  he  must  have  been  stunned  by  such  a  blow. 
His  pride  and  sense  of  personal  importance,  if  nothing 
else,  must  have  been  severely  wounded  by  it.     His  hope 
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of  being  the  father  of  a  line  of  kings  was  gone ;  he  was 
become  the  last  of  his  race ;  his  blood  would  flow  in  the 
veins  of  no  future  occupant  of  his  throne ;  no  successor  in 
a  distant  age  would  look  back  upon  him  as  a  progenitor ; 
his  history  would  end  with  his  own  life.  All  this,  how- 
ever, more  calmly  viewed,  would  be  found  to  resolve  itself 
into  his  merely  finding  himself  in  a  new  potiition,  different 
from,  but  not  in  reality  perhaps  worse  than,  the  one  he 
had  los+  Accordingly,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  grief 
long  retained  the  bitterness  and  prostration  with  which  it 
was  at  first  accompanied.  He  was  so  ill  for  a  short  time 
tliat  his  life  was  considered  to  be  in  danger,  and  was  only 
saved  by  copious  bleeding ;  but  in  little  more  than  three 
months  he  had  so  far  recovered  both  his  health  and  spirits, 
as  to  be  able,  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Prussian  ambas- 
sador, to  entertain  the  company  with  a  song. 

The  sequel  of  the  speech  was  all  congratulatory.  It 
referred  to  the  improvement  which  had  taken  place,  in 
the  couise  of  the  preceding  year,  in  almost  every  branch 
of  domestic  history — to  the  improved  istate  of  public  credit 
— to  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  revenue  in  its 
most  important  branches  ;  mentioned  the  treaties  that  had 
been  concluded  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  with  a  view  to 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade ;  and  concluded  by  recom- 
mending to  the  attention  of  parliament  the  deficiency 
which  had  so  long  existed  in  the  numher  of  places  of 
public  worship  belongin-i;  to  the  Established  Church, 
when  compared  with  the  increased  and  increasing  popula- 
tion of  the  country.  The  important  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  economical  condition  of  the  country,  it 
was  observed,  '  could  not  fail  to  withdraw  from  the  dis- 
affected the  principal  means  of  which  they  had  availed 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  fomenting  a  spirit  of 
discontent,  which  unhappily  led  to  acts  of  insurrection 
and  treason ; '  '  and  his  royal  highness,'  it  was  added, 
'  entertains- the  most  confident  expectation,  that  the  state 
of  peace  and  tranquillity,  to  which  the  country  is  now 
restored,  will  be  maintained,  against  all  attempts  to  disturb 
it,  by  the  persevering  vigilance  of  the  magistracy,  and  by 
the  loyalty  and  good  srmse  of  the  peoide.'  Thus  did  the 
government  flatter  itself  that  its  tnjubles  were  over,  and 
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that  the  year  1817,  in  taking  its  departure,  had  carried  its 
evil  spirit  along  with  it. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  apparent  cunlidence  niay  have 
been  partly  a.^sumed  by  ministers,  with  a  view  to  the 
defence  of  their  own  proceedings  in  coping  with  the  late 
attempts  of  the  disaffected.  The  best  case  they  could 
make  out  for  themselves  would  be  to  show  that  the 
measures  they  had  adopted  had  been  successful  in  putting 
down  or  keeping  down  disturbance,  and  that  all  the 
dangers  against  which  the  extraordinary  powers  intrusted 
to  them  had  been  intended  to  provide  were  now  at  an 
end.  On  the  subject  of  these  extraordinary  powers,  their 
cessation  or  their  continuance,  the  speech  said  not  a  word. 
But  as  soon  as  it  was  read,  and  before  the  address  in 
answer  had  been  moved,  the  opposition  in  both  Houses 
demanded  the  instant  repeal  of  the  act  of  last  session 
suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  On  this,  ministeis 
announced  that  it  was  their  intention  to  present  a  bill  for 
that  purpose  on  the  following  day,  and  to  propose  the 
suspension  of  the  standing  orders,  as  had  been  done  in  the 
case  of  the  act  to  be  repealed,  that  it  might  pass  without 
delay.  The  bill  was  accordingly  passed  through  the 
Lords  on  the  28th,  and  through  the  Commons  on  the  29th. 

No  amendment  was  moved  to  the  address ;  but  it  gave 
rise  to  some  debate  in  both  Houses.  Lord  Lansdowne 
denied  that  the  recent  trials  had  furnished  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  any  such  conspiracy,  or  general  disposition 
to  insurrection  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  had  been 
assumed  by  ministers.  'In  the  trials  at  Derby,  where  it 
was  the  business  and  the  particular  object  of  the  attorney- 
general  to  prove  that  the  discontented  there  had  a 
correspondence  with  others  in  different  quarters,  he  had 
completely  failed.  He  could  not  prove  that  in  any  part 
of  the  country  there  had  been  the  slightest  connection 
with  these  conspirators.  This  terrible  conspiracy,  too, 
was  suppressed  without  the  slightest  difficulty  by  eighteen 
dragoons.'  His  lordship  admitted  that  the  Derby  con- 
spirators had  been  veiy  properly  brought  to  tiial,  and 
juhtly  convicted ;  but  this,  he  said,  was  the  only  thing 
ministers  had  to  bring  forward  as  an  apology  for  their 
measures.     Still,  he  contended,  '  it  was  not  the  suspension 
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of  the  Habeas  Corpus  that  put  down  the  insurrection,  or 
the  conspiracy,  whichever  it  might  be  called ;  it  had  been 
extinguished  by  the  due  administration  of  the  law — by 
apprehending  and  bringing  the  persons  accused  to  trial ; 
and  the  same  law  could  have  been  applied  with  equal 
efficiency,  though  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  remained  in 
force.'  He  maintained  further,  that  there  was  no  proof 
that  the  conspiracy  had  been  at  all  of  a  political  character, 
or  hostile  to  the  institutions  of  the  country.  '  The  whole 
disturbance  sprung  from  partial  discontent,  with  which 
the  great  body  of  the  population  of  the  place  where  it 
broke  out  were  untainted.  Even  in  the  very  villages 
through  which  the  insurgents  passed,  the  people  ran  away 
from  them;  and  in  no  part  of  the  countiy  was  there  any 
trace  to  be  found  of  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  to  alter 
the  king's  government.'  In  the  Commons,  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  as  has  been  noticed  in  a  previous  page,  went 
still  further.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  he  observed,  that 
the  persons  who  were  convicted  at  Derby,  whether  guilty 
of  treason  or  not,  were  guilty  of  a  capital  crime;  '  Bran- 
dreth  had  committed  a  murder,  and  those  who  aided  and 
abetted  it  were  in  law  equally  guilty.'  But,  he  went  on, 
*  in  his  conscience  he  believed,  from  the  information  he 
had  received,  that  the  whole  of  that  insurrection  was  the 
work  of  the  persons  sent  by  the  government  — not  indeed 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  fomenting  disaffection — but  as 
emissaries  of  sedition  from  clubs  that  had  never  existed.' 
If  these  words  be  correctly  reported.  Sir  Samuel,  while 
acquitting  ministers  of  designedly  getting  up  or  attempt- 
ing to  get  up  an  insurrection,  would  appear  to  have 
charged  them  with  being  cognizant  of  the  false  pretences 
with  which  Oliver,  and  the  other  spies  employed  by  them, 
are  supposed  to  have  deluded  and  ensnar(;d  their  victims — ■ 
to  have  concerted  with  those  dangeious  agents  the  fable 
of  the  metropolitan  clubs  of  which  they  gave  themselves 
out  as  the  emissaries.  This,  however,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  is  certainly  not  for  a  moment  to  be  believed, 
nor  probably  is  it  now  a  notion  entertained  by  anybody. 
The  ministers  were  likely  enough  both  to  have  taken  an 
exa;<gerated  view  of  the  extent  and  object  of  whatever 
tendency  to   disturbance   existed,  and    to   bo   willing  to 
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make  the  case  appear  to  be,  or  to  have  been,  as  bad  as 
possible ;  but  there  are  no  facts  or  probabilities  which 
entitle  us  to  suppose  that  they  resorted,  or  were  capable 
of  resorting,  to  positive  trickery  and  falsehood,  even  in 
order  to  get  at  the  secret  counsels  of  parties  whom  they 
might  believe  to  harbour  guilty  designs.  Their  indiscre- 
tion and  culpability  consisted  in  the  recklessness  with 
which  they  let  loose  such  miscreants  as  Oliver  among  the 
people  without  taking  sufficient,  or  apparently  any  pre- 
caution to  protect  either  themselves  or  others  from  being 
deceived  and  misled  by  their  arts  and  machinations. 

Mr.  Ward,  writing  to  his  friend  Dr.  Copleston,  from 
Vienna,  on  the  14th  of  February,  after  mentioning  that 
he  had  just  seen  in  the  German  papers  some  meagre 
extracts  from  the  proceedings  at  the  opening  of  parliament, 
comments  as  follows  on  the  political  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  country  :  '  As  fair  a  promise  of  an  uninterest- 
ing session  as  a  man  desirous  of  staying  abroad  can  wish. 
The  exaggerated  lamentation  for  the  poor  princess  could 
not  but  be,  from  its  obvious  purport,  offensive  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  royal  family;  and  in  the  speech 
which  the  minister  has  composed  for  the  prince-regent,  I 
think  I  distinguish  somewhat  of  that  feeling  which  it  was 
calculated  to  excite.  The  mention  of  her  is  rather  dry — 
sulky,  rather  than  sad.  The  country  seems  reviving.  I 
have  excellent  accounts  from  Staffordshire.  At  one 
moment  the  iron  trade  was  as  brisk  as  ever,  but  since  it 
has  a  little  gone  off;  no  distress,  however.'  Afterwards, 
having  noticed  the  recent  decease  of  George  Hose,  and  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  F.  Robinson  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Kipon)— 'a  most  amiable,  gentlemanlike  man'  — as  his 
Kuccessor  in  ihe  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  he  adds : 
'  But  this  is  one  of  those  rare  periods  of  tranquillity  and 
prosperity,  when  the  efficient  members  of  the  government 
may  indulge  themselves  in  appointing  whom  they  please 
to  what  they  please.  Time  was  when  the  odds  were  ten 
to  one  against  them :  luckily  for  the  countiy,  as  well  as 
for  themselves,  they  have  won  the  game,  and  they  are 
now  enjoying  themselves  in  spending  the  stakes.'  And 
this  was  probably  the  general  opinion.  Mr.  Wyndham 
Quin,  the  seconder  of  the  address  in  the  Commons,  gave 
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in  his  speech  a  picture  of  the  national  prosperity,  which 
was  almost  without  a  shade.  '  The  country,'  he  said, 
'  feels  an  increased  circulation  in  every  artery,  in  every 
channel  of  its  commerce.  Last  year  the  fires  were  ex- 
tinguished in  most  of  the  ironworks ;  now  they  are  in  full 
activity,  and  the  price  of  iron  has  risen  from  eight  or 
nine  to  about  fourteen  pounds  a  ton.  The  demand  for 
linen,  the  staple  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  is  unprecedented 
both  as  to  quantity  and  price.  The  funds  are  now  80, 
last  year  about  63.  Money  is  most  abundant,  and,  when 
lent  at  mortgage  on  good  security,  lowering  in  rate  of 
interest,  and  to  be  had  at  4^  per  cent. ;  at  the  same  time 
that  sales  of  land  are  effected  at  better  prices  than  last 
year.'  Gold,  too,  the  orator  declared,  had  reappeared; 
though,  he  added,  the  little  request  in  which  it  was  held 
seemed  to  evince  that  a  belief  in  the  stability  of  our 
financial  system  was  universal.  Wages  had  advanced; 
employment  was  plentiful ;  imports  and  exports  had 
increased;  the  revenue  had  improved;  and  confidence, 
finally,  had  returned  among  all  classes  and  descriptions 
of  men. 

The  painter  may  have  been  rather  profuse  of  his  sun- 
shine ;  but,  with  due  allowance  for  the  occasion,  this  was 
not  perhaps  a  very  extravagant  representation  of  the  out- 
side aspect  of  things.  Now  let  us  look  a  little  deeper,  and 
endeavour  to  ascertain  what  was  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  economical  condition  of  the 
country.  A  great  fall  had  taken  place  in  the  price  of 
grain.  The  Gazette  average  for  wheat  at  the  end  of  June, 
1817,  ha'1  })een  Ills.  6c?.;  by  the  end  of  September  the 
price  in  Mark  Lane  had  declined  to  74s.  4(i.  Importation 
ceased  in  November.  But  prices  very  soon  began  to  rise 
again.  *  As  the  weather,'  Mr.  Tooke  writes,  'during  the 
greater  part  of  the  harvesting,  though  fjivourable  in  the 
main,  was  calm  and  fop^gy,  with  only  short  intervals  in 
the  day  of  Virilliant  sunshine,  and  as  the  rains  again  set 
in  before  the  hai  vest  was  fully  completed,  the  samples  of 
new  wheat,  when  Ijrought  to  market,  were  found  to  be 
damp  and  cold,  and  unfit  for  immediate  use.  There  being 
at  the  same  time  very  little  old  corn  of  g(jod  quality 
remaining,  tlie  few  sami»les  of  the  new  which  were  fit  for 
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use  were  in  great  demand,  and  fetched  high  prices.'  By 
the  close  of  the  year  1817,  the  average  for  wheat  had 
risen  again  to  85s.  4d. ;  the  ports  opened  in  Febmary, 
1818;  but,  notwiihstanding  large  importations,  prices 
still  continued  to  rise.  After  a  rather  wet  spring,  a 
drought,  which  commenced  about  the  middle  of  May, 
continued  almost  without  interruption  till  the  middle  of 
September,  being  the  most  severe  that  had  been  ex- 
perienced in  England  since  1794.  'Apprehensions,'  Mr. 
Tooke  continues,  '  were  in  consequence  entertained  of 
stunted  crops  of  every  description  of  vegetation.  Hay 
got  up  to  £9  and  £10  the  load.  Beans,  peas,  turnips,  and 
I'otatoes  were  supposed  to  have  totally  failed.  It  was  on 
the  ground  of  anticipations  of  scarcity,  in  consequence  of 
this  character  of  the  season,  that  British  corn  was  bought 
freely  on  speculation,  and  that  many  farmers  were  induced 
to  hold  back  their  stocks :  many  persons,  likewise,  im- 
porters as  well  as  dealers  and  farmers,  reasoned  erroneously 
on  the  operation  of  the  corn-laws,  and  supposed  that, 
when  once  the  ports  were  shut,  having  the  monopoly  of 
the  home  market,  they  would  be  secure  of  obtaining,  at 
worst,  within  a  trifle  of  the  opening  price  of  80s.'  The 
entire  importation  of  wheat  in  this  year  amounted  to  a 
million  and  a  half  of  quarters.  But  an  unhealthy 
speculation  went  on  in  many  other  articles  as  well  as  in 
grain.  The  imports  of  silk,  of  wool,  of  cotton,  and  various 
other  descriptions  of  foreign  produce,  were  doubled,  and 
in  some  cases  tripled,  since  1816.  The  entire  quantity  of 
foreign  and  colonial  produce  imported  in  1818  was  double 
what  it  had  been  in  1816,  and  very  nearly  half  as 
much  again  as  it  had  been  in  1817.  The  so-called  pros- 
perity, therefore,  which  was  beginning  to  dazzle  men's 
eyes  when  parliament  met,  had  much  more  in  it  of  show 
than  of  substance.  It  was  for  the  greater  part  mere 
speculative  excitement.  'A  state  of  prosperity,'  as  Mr. 
Tooke  observes,  '  it  doubtless  was,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  to 
those  who  weie  gaining,  or  appeared  to  be  gaining,  by 
the  rising  markets;  but  to  the  bulk  of  the  population 
those  rising  markets  were  the  occasion  of  privation  and 
suffering.'  It  was  not  long  before  symptoms  of  this 
suffering  began  to  show  themselves. 
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For  a  time,  however,  there  was  certainly  an  improve- 
ment in  the  political  temper  of  the  popular  mind.  What 
we  ma}^  call  its  combustibility  was  considerably  reduced. 
Bamford  tells  us,  indeed,  that  with  the  restoration  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  the  agitation  for  reform  was  renewed, 
and  that  numerous  meetings  for  the  promotion  of  that 
object  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  but  we 
find  no  mention  anywhere  either  of  secret  combination 
among  the  radical  reformers  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  year 
1818,  or  of  proceedings  contemplating  a  resort  to  violence 
— no  trace  of  conspiracy  any  more  tha,n  of  disturbance,  of 
any  attempt  either  to  defy  or  to  elude  the  law.  Having 
recovered  the  legal  rights  and  liberties  of  which  they  had 
been  for  a  season  deprived,  the  first  feeling,  even  of  the 
generality  of  those  who  carried  furthest  a  desire  to  amend 
the  constitution,  seems  to  have  been  to  take  their  stand, 
nevertheless,  upon  the  constitution  —  somewhat  after 
Bacon's  notion  of  the  true  import  of  the  scriptural  injunc- 
tion to  stand  fast  in  the  old  ways,  which  he  interprets  as 
meaning  '  that  men  should  make  a  stand  thereupon,  and 
discover  what  is  the  best  way ;  but,  when  the  discovery  fs 
well  taken,  then  to  make  progression.'  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  darker  designs  of  a  few  individuals,  this 
was  unquestionably  the  present  disposition  both  of  the 
working-classes  as  a  body  and  of  the  gieat  majority  of 
their  leaders.  The  fuel  that  would  have  been  required  for 
a  more  thorough-going  zeal,  or  a  more  desperate  course  of 
action,  was  for  the  present  burnt  out.  The  nearly  uni- 
versal inclination  was  at  least  to  try  what  could  be  done 
with  the  law,  and  by  means  of  the  law,  before  attempting 
to  act  without  it  and  against  it.  So  much,  at  any  rate, 
was  gained  by  the  restoration  of  the  constitution.  Then, 
however  delusive  or  hollow  might  be  much  of  the  appa- 
rent economical  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  people  were 
yet  for  the  moment  certainly  better  off  than  they  had 
been.  If  the  price  of  food  was  still  high,  and  was  even 
ascending,  it  was  notwithstanding  much  lower  than  it 
had  been  in  the  early  part  of  the  preceding  year.  Em- 
ployment, too,  so  long  as  the  tide  of  speculation  was  rising, 
was  really  more  plentiful,  and  wages  had  advanced.  A 
spirit  of  activity,  enterprise,  and  hope,  had  succeeded  to 
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general  stagnation  and  despondency  in  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  world;  and,  with  both  their  hands 
and  their  minds  busied  about  matters  of  nearer  and  more 
natural  concernment,  the  working-classes  found  their 
interest  in  projects  of  political  innovation  considerably 
moderated,  and  also  probably  their  views  somewhat 
sobered  down. 

Meanwhile,  the  parliament,  at  once  the  workshop  of 
legislation  and  the  arena  of  party  contest,  went  on  filling 
the  air  with  the  din  of  its  labours  and  its  battles.  The 
great  subject  of  discussion  for  the  fir&t  two  months  of  the 
session  was  the  conduct  of  ministers  in  the  application 
of  their  late  extraordinary  powers.  Here  ministers  them- 
selves laay  be  said  to  have  taken  the  initiative.  A  green 
bag  containing  papers  relative  to  the  recent  state  of  the 
country  was,  by  command  of  the  prince-regent,  presented 
in  the  Lords  on  the  2nd  of  February,  and  in  the  Commons 
on  the  day  following;  and  secret  committees  to  consider 
and  report  upon  the  papers  were  appointed  in  both  Houses. 
In  the  Commons,  the  motion  for  the  appointment  of  the 
committee,  which  was  made  by  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the 
oth,  gave  rise  to  some  debate ;  but  there  was  no  division 
upon  the  main  question.  The  two  committees  presented 
their  reports,  that  of  the  Lords  on  the  23rd,  that  of  the 
Commons  on  the  27th.  As  the  members  of  both  had  been, 
in  point  of  fact,  named  by  the  government,  they  quite 
agreed,  of  course,  in  their  view  of  the  matters  which  had 
been  submitted  to  their  consideration.  Keferring  to  what 
they  described  as  the  rising  that  had  taken  place  in 
Derbyshire  on  the  9th  of  June,  the  Lords  stated  that  the 
insurgents  engaged  in  that  affair  were  not  formidable  for 
their  numbers,  but  were  actuated  by  an  atrocious  spirit. 
The  language  of  many  of  them,  it  was  afi&rmed,  and  par- 
ticularly of  their  leaders,  left  no  room  to  doubt,  '  that 
their  objects  were  the  overthrow  of  the  established  govern- 
ment and  laws ;  extravagant  as  those  objects  were,  when 
compared  with  the  inadequate  means  which  they  pos- 
sessed.' It  was  afterwards  admitted,  however,  that  in  the 
villages  through  which  they  passed,  a  strong  indisposition 
was  manifested  towards  their  cause  and  projects ;  and  the 
insurrection  was  characterised  as  '  of  small  importance  in 
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itself,'  and  only  a  subject  of  material  consideration  as  con- 
firming the  statements  in  the  reports  of  the  secret  com- 
mittees of  the  pieceding  session.  The  fact  of  this  actual 
insurrection,  so  clearly  proved,  and  about  which  there 
could  be  no  dispute,  appeared,  it  was  declared,  'to  the 
committee  to  have  established,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt,  the  credit  due  to  the  information  mentioned  in  the 
last  report,  respecting  the  plans  of  more  extended  insur- 
rection which  had  previously  been  concerted,  and  respect- 
ing the  postponement  of  those  plans  to  the  9th  or  10th  of 
June.'  Reference  was  also  made  to  the  movements  in 
and  near  Nottingham  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  June;  to 
a  meeting  of  delegates  held  at  Huddersfield  on  the  6th,  and 
a  tumultuous  assemblage  which  took  place  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood on  the  night  of  the  8th ;  and  to  the  expectations 
proved  to  liave  been  entertained  in  Yorkshire  and  the 
other  disturbed  districts,  of  powerful  support  and  co-opera- 
tion from  London —  '  however  erroneous  such  an  expecta- 
tion may  have  been,  with  respect  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  was  supposed  to  have  existed ' — as  further  confirmatory 
of  the  statements  in  the  same  report.  But  a  decided 
opinion  was  expressed  that,  not  only  in  the  country  in 
general,  but  in  those  districts  where  the  designs  of  the 
disaffected  were  most  actively  and  unremittingly  pursued, 
the  great  body  of  the  people  had  remained  untainted,  even 
during  the  periods  of  the  greatest  internal  difficulty  and 
distress.  It  was  intimated,  however,  that  some  of  the 
j)ersons  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  late  desperate  pro- 
jects, particularly  in  London,  were  still  active,  and  ap- 
I)eared  determined  to  persevere,  though  with  decreasing 
numbers  and  resources.  The  report  then  proceeded  to  take 
up  the  subject  of  the  arrests  that  had  taken  place  during 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  In  addition  to 
the  cases  of  persons  against  whom  bills  of  indictment  had 
been  found  by  grand  juries,  and  of  those  who  had  either 
Ijeen  tried  or  had  fled  from  justice,  warrants,  it  was  stated, 
had  been  issued  by  the  secretary  of  state  against  ten 
pjrsons  who  had  not  been  taken,  and  against  forty-four 
others  who  had  not  been  brought  to  trial.  Of  these,  seven 
had  Vjeen  discharged  on  examination ;  one  had  been  re- 
leased after  being  finally  committed  ;    another  had  been 
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discharged  on  account  of  illness ;  another  had  died  in 
prison.  All  these  arrests  and  detentions  the  committee 
considered  to  have  been  fully  justified  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  had  taken  place.  '  The  committee,'  it 
was  added,  '  understand  that  up  to  a  certain  period  expec- 
tations were  entertained  of  being  able  to  bring  to  trial  a 
large  proportion  of  the  persons  so  arrested  and  detained  • 
but  that  these  expectations  have,  from  time  to  time,  beeTk 
unavoidably  relinquished.'  On  the  whole,  it  had  appeared 
to  the  committee,  the  report  declared  in  conclusion,  that 
the  government,  in  the  execution  of  the  powers  vested  in 
it  by  the  two  acts  of  the  last  session,  had  acted  with  due 
discretion  and  moderation.  The  report  of  the  committee 
of  the  Commons  travelled  over  the  subject  by  nearly  the 
same  road ;  its  expressions,  however,  upon  the  different 
points  of  the  case,  were  generally  stronger,  and  it  adverted 
to  a  few  additional  facts  or  circumstances.  The  outbreak 
at  Derby  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  June  was  designated 
an  insurrection,  and  described  as  'the  last  open  attempt  lo 
Ciirry  into  effect  the  revolution  which  had  so  long  been 
the  object  of  an  extended  conspiracy.'  The  trials  at 
Derby,  however,  were  referred  to  as  proving  the  exemplary 
conduct  of  the  mass  of  the  population  in  the  country 
through  which  the  insurrection  passed ;  and  the  committee 
had  no  doubt  that  the  numbers  of  those  who  were  either 
pledged  or  prepared  to  engage  in  actual  insurrection  had 
generally  been  much  exaggerated  by  the  leaders  of  the 
disaffected,  from  the  obvious  policy  both  of  giving  import- 
ance to  themselves,  and  of  encouraging  their  followers. 
They  hoped  that  the  time  of  delusion  might  be  passing 
away ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  their  opinion  that  it  would 
still  require  all  the  vigilance  of  government  and  of  the 
magistracy  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  which  had  been 
restored.  *Your  committee,'  the  report  then  proceeded, 
*have  hitherto  applied  their  observaiions  to  the  lately 
disturbed  districts  in  the  country.  In  adverting  to  the 
state  of  the  metropolis  during  the  same  period  they  have 
observed  with  concern  that  a  small  number  of  active  and 
infatuated  individuals  have  been  unremittingly  engaged 
in  arranging  plans  of  insurrection,  in  endeavouring  to 
foment  disturbances  that  might  lead  to  it,  and  in  procure 
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iiig  the  means  of  active  operations  with  the  ultimate  view 
of  subverting  all  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  substituting  some  form  of  revolutionary  government 
in  their  stead.'  The  proselytes,  however,  that  these 
leaders  had  gained  to  their  cause  had  not  been  numerous ; 
nor  did  the  mischief  appear  to  have  extended  beyond  the 
lower  order  of  artisans,  nor  to  have  leceived  countenance 
from  any  individuals  of  higher  condition.  In  conclusion, 
the  committee  expressed  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  vigil- 
ance of  the  police,  and  the  unrelaxed  superintendence  of 
government  would  probably  under  present  circumstances 
be  sufiScient  to  prevent  the  agitators  from  breaking  out 
into  any  serious  disturbance  of  the  public  peace ;  and 
they  declared  without  hesitation,  that  the  discretion  in- 
trusted to  government  by  the  acts  of  the  last  session  had 
been  exercised  temperately  and  judiciously,  and  that 
ministers  would  have  failed  in  their  duty  as  guardians  of 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  realm,  if  they  had  not 
exercised  their  powers  to  the  extent  which  they  had  done. 
Neither  report  excited  much  debate  when  it  was  pre- 
sented. Mr.  Tierney,  however,  made  some  remarks  upon 
that  laid  before  the  Commons,  which  he  concluded  by 
observing  that  'it  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  oppose 
seriously  the  n:otion  for  printing  a  document  so  absurd, 
contemptible,  and  ludicrous.'  Meanwhile,  on  the  25th,  a 
bill  had  been  brought  into  the  Lords,  entitled  '  A  bill  for 
indemnifying  persons  who,  since  the  26th  of  January  1817, 
have  acted  in  apprehending,  imprisoning,  or  detaining  in 
custody,  persons  suspected  of  high  treason  or  treasonable 
practices,  and  in  the  suppression  of  tumultuous  and  un- 
lawful assemblies.'  In  the  awkwardness  that  there  would 
have  been  in  any  member  of  the  cabinet  proposing  such  a 
measure  of  wholesale  sanction  and  oblivion  for  any  irregu- 
larities that  might  have  been  committed  by  himself  and 
his  colleagues,  this  bill  of  indemnity  was  presented  by  the 
Duke  of  Montrose,  wlio  held  the  household  office  of  master 
of  the  horse.  It  was  warndy  and  repeatedly  debated  in 
V)<)th  Houses;  but  all  the  attacks  of  the  opposition  were 
ropelhid  by  overwhelming  numbers  on  the  divisions.  In 
the  I^rds,  the  second  reading  was  carried,  on  the  27th  of 
February,  by  a  majority  of  100  to  33  votes;  and  the  third 
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reading,  on  the  5th  of  March,  by  a  majority  of  93  to  27. 
If  we  may  judge  by  the  attendance,  no  very  general 
interest  was  taken  by  their  lordships  in  the  matter :  the 
number  of  peers  present  on  the  first  of  these  two  divisions 
was  no  more  than  71,  including  only  15  opponents  of  the 
bill ;  on  the  second,  there  were  67  peers  present,  including 
12  of  ihe  opposition.  The  task  of  supporting  the  measure, 
was  chiefly  sustained  by  Lord  Liverpool  and  the  lord 
chancellor ;  the  principal  speakers  on  the  other  side  were 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Erskine,  and  Lord 
Holland.  A  long  and  strong  protest  was  entered  on  the 
journals  by  these  three  and  seven  other  peers,  in  which  it 
was  argued  that  there  had  manifestly  been  no  widely 
spread  tmitorous  conspiracy,  nor  even  any  extensive  dis- 
afiection  to  the  government ;  that  tranquillity  might  have 
been  equally  restored  by  a  vigorous  execution  of  the 
ordinary  laws ;  that  the  only  legal  effect  of  tbe  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  being  that  it  suspends  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  accused,  ministers  were  not  entitled  to  a 
general  indemnity  for  all  the  arrests  that  had  been  issued 
upon  mere  suspicion,  or  expectation  of  evidence  which  was 
never  produced,  and  for  all  the  numerous  and  long  im- 
prisonments that  had  followed,  until  an  open  and  impartial 
investigation  should  have  taken  place ;  that,  from  the 
mistaken  principle  of  the  bill,  illegal  proceedings  were 
equally  protected  by  it,  whether  they  had  been  meritorious 
or  malicious ;  and  that  it  was  not  the  occasional  resort  to 
secret  and  impure  sources  of  evidence  in  cases  of  clear 
necessity,  but  the  systematic  encouragement  of  that  manner 
of  proceeding,  that  was  sanctioned  by  such  a  bill  as  the 
present.  In  the  Commons,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill 
was  carried,  on  the  9th  of  March,  by  a  majority  of  190  to 
64;  the  second  reading,  on  the  10th,  by  89  to  24;  the 
committal,  on  the  11th,  by  238  to  65;  the  third  reading, 
on  the  13th,  by  82  to  23.  Then,  after  one  or  two  amend- 
ments had  been  negatived,  the  bill  was  passed,  Mr. 
Brougham  declaring  that,  although  he  and  his  friends 
would  not  again  divide  the  House,  they  were  as  desirous 
at  that  moment  as  ever  to  avow  their  hostility  to  the 
detestable  principle  of  the  measure,  and  Mr.  Tierne^' 
following  him  with  the  declaration  that  he  believed  it  to 
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be  one  of  the  most  detestable  measures  ever  introduced 
into  parliament.  The  discussions  throughout  had  been 
conducted  in  a  tone  of  considerable  asperitj^  rising  at 
times  to  passionate  vehemence.  The  most  remarkable, 
speeches  made  against  the  bill  were  those  of  Mr.  Lambton 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Durham),  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and 
Mr.  Brougham.  The  charge  of  the  measure  was  taken  by 
the  attorney -general  (Sir  William  Garrow)  ;  the  other 
principal  speakers  in  support  of  it  were  the  solicitor- 
general  (Sir  Samuel  Shepherd),  Mr.  Canning,  and  Mr. 
Lamb  (late  Yiscount  Melbourne),  who  on  this  occasion  left 
liis  party,  as  he  had  also  done  in  voting  for  the  Suspension 
Bills  of  the  preceding  session.  Canning  spoke  on  the 
motion  for  going  into  committee ;  and  one  passage  of  his 
fspeech  raised  a  great  clamour,  which  was  long  kept  up. 
i»eferring  to  certain  petitioners  who  had  come  before  the 
House  with  complaints  of  harsh  treatment  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected,  after  being  arrested  under  the  suspen- 
sion, he  designated  one  of  them,  whose  case  had  been  made 
the  theme  of  much  Y)athetic  eloquence,  as  '  the  revered  and 
ruptured  Ogden.'  There  was  some  controversy  at  the  time 
as  to  whether  the  latter  epithet  was  correctly  reported ; 
h\it  there  is  no  doubt  that  ir  was  the  word  he  employed. 
The  f^ct  was  that  Ogden,  while  he  lay  in  confinement,  had 
l»een  cured  of  a  rupture  of  twenty  years'  standing  at  the 
public  expense,  for  which,  and  for  his  treatment  in  all 
other  respects,  he  had  at  the  time  expressed  himself  in  the 
highest  degree  grateful;  yet  he  had  afterwards  declared, 
iu  his  petition,  that  the  disease  had  been  brought  on  the 
first  da>'  of  his  impiisonment  in  Horsemonger  Lane  jail, 
by  the  ponderous  irons  with  which  he  was  loaded  on  his 
journey  thither  from  Manchester;  and  that,  after  being 
allowed  to  remain  in  agony  for  sixteen  hours,  he  had  with 
difficulty  prevailed  up(m  two  surgeons,  who  were  sent  for 
the  next  morning,  to  perform  an  operation,  under  which 
they  declared  that,  from  his  age,  seventy-four,  there  was 
every  reason  to  ap})rehend  that  he  would  die.  His  petition 
was  made  up  for  the  greater  part  of  an  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  the  said  o])eration,  garnished  with  every  detail 
that  could  most  excite  horror  and  disgust.  In  reality,  the 
operation  had  not  been  performed  till  after  he  had  lain  in 
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confinement,  and  been  released  from  his  irons,  for  more 
than  four  months.  These  facts  Canning  stated  to  the 
Honse  in  the  same  sentence  in  which  he  employed  tiie 
contemptuous  expression  that  was  so  eagerly  taken  hold 
of;  but  they  were  as  carefully  kept  back  by  the  parties 
who  so  perseveringly  quoted  and  repeated  his  words  for 
their  own  purposes  as  they  had  been  by  Ogden  himself. 
Yet  their  truth  never  has  been  called  in  question. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  great  debates  on  the  address  and 
the  Indemnity  Bill  that  ministers  were  put  upon  their 
defence.  The  opposition  took  advantage  of  many  other 
opportunities  of  attacking  their  recent  conduct.  Hone's 
case,  and  the  general  question  of  informations  ex-officio^ 
were  brought  before  the  Commons  on  the  3rd  of  February 
by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  and  shortl}^  debated.  On  the  10th  of 
the  same  month,  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  brought  for- 
ward the  subject  of  the  late  prosecutions  instituted  against 
state-prisoners  in  Scotland,  by  moving  that  there  should 
be  laid  before  the  House  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  on  the 
trial  of  Andrew  M'Kinley  before  the  Court  of  Justiciary 
on  the  19th  of  July.  The  motion,  besides  being  introduced 
by  a  long  S|  eech  from  his  lordship,  was  ably  supported  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  and  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly,  but  was  nega- 
tived on  a  division  by  a  majority  of  136  to  71.  The 
following  da}',  another  debate  of  considerable  length  took 
place  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Fazakerley,  that  the  committee 
of  secrecy  should  be  instructed  to  inquire  and  report 
whether  any  and  what  measuies  had  been  taken  to  detect 
and  bring  to  justice  the  parties  de-cribed  in  one  of  the 
reports  of  the  secret  committee  of  last  scission,  as  persons 
who  might,  by  their  language  and  conduct,  in  some  in- 
stances have  had  the  effect  of  encouraging  those  designs 
which  it  was  intended  they  should  be  only  the  instruments 
of  detecting.  The  principal  speakers  were,  in  support  of 
the  motion,  Lord  Milton  (now  Earl  Fitzwilliam ),  Mr. 
Bennet,  Sir  S.  Eomilly,  and  Mr.  Tierney;  against  it, 
Mr.  Bathurst  (chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster),  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  the  solicitor-geneial,  and  Mr.  Canning. 
Wilberforce,  however,  expressed  his  strong  disapprobation 
of  the  em[)loyment  of  spies  in  nny  circumstances.  Tlie 
numbers  on  the  division  were,  for  the  motion,  52 ;  against 
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it,  111.  The  debate,  however,  brought  out  the  general 
course  of  Oliver's  proceedings  into  tolerably  clear  day- 
light. On  the  17th,  Lord  Folkestone  (the  present  Earl  of 
Eadnor)  moved  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  tiuth  of  the  allegations  of  Ogden  and 
other  persons  who  had  petitioned  the  House,  complaining 
of  their  treatment  under  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension 
Act.  What  they  chiefly  complained  of,  however,  was 
their  having  been  imprisoned  at  all.  His  lordship's  speech 
was  answered  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  \V  ilberforce,  and 
the  attorney-general,  and  the  motion  was  supported  by 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Sir  S.  Romilly,  and  other  members  ; 
but  it  was  negatived  on  a  division  by  a  majority  of  167  t<« 
58.  Two  days  after,  in  the  Loids,  a  motion  by  the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon  to  refer  certain  petitions  of  other  imprisoned 
parties,  which  had  been  presented  to  that  House,  to  the 
secret  committee,  was  negatived  without  a  division,  after 
speeches  in  its  favour  from  the  mover,  from  Earl  Grosvenor, 
Lord  King,  and  Lord  Holland ;  and  against  it,  from  Lord 
Sidmouth,  Earl  Bathurst,  and  the  Earl  of  Liverpool. 
Finally,  on  the  5th  of  March,  another  debate  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  government  spies  and  informers  was 
brought  on  in  the  Commons  by  Mr.  G.  Philips,  who, 
after  referring  to  certain  petitions — one  of  these  was  from 
Samuel  Bamford — presented  on  previous  days,  moved  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  io  investigate  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  piactices  therein  alleged  to  have  been 
pursued  by  Oliver  and  others.  The  votes  upon  this  motion 
were,  ayes,  69  ;  noes,  162.  In  the  debate  it  was  opposed, 
as  the  others  of  a  similar  character  or  tendency  had  all 
been,  by  Wilberforce,  notwithstanding  that  Tierney,  who 
spoke  before  him,  had  expressed  his  full  concurrence  in 
the  doctrine  that  the  employment  of  spies  and  informers 
by  a  government  was  indefensible  in  any  circumstances, 
and  his  vote  had  been  distinctly  claimed  as  due  to  that 
principle,  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  proclaim.  He 
objected-  to  the  motion  as  loose,  vague,  and  indefinite. 
Let  a  definite  motion  be  made,  he  said,  and  he  would 
support  it.  He  could  compare  the  present  motion,  and 
some  others  like  it,  to  nothing  else  than  a  pack  of  hounds 
in  full  cry,  scouring  the  fields  and  starting  a  hare  in  every 
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(X)rner.  The  most  sober,  and  perhaps  the  most  sensible, 
A  iew  was  that  taken  by  Lord  Stanley  (the  present  Earl  of 
Derby),  who  said,  that  'he  should  support  the  motion, 
but  not  on  the  ground  that  ministers  were  guilty  of 
eu ploying  spies  for  the  purpose  of  fomenting  disturbances 
in  the  country.  His  belief  was  that  Oliver  and  othere 
had  been  solely  employed  to  discover  what  was  doing  in 
the  disturbed  districts.  Where  blame  was  fairlj'-  to  be 
cast  on  ministers  was,  he  thought,  in  the  manner  in  which 
those  spies  were  chosen.  Though  ministers  did  not 
warrant  the   fomenting  of  disturbance^!,  yet  they  left  it 

ill  the  power  of  those  acting  under  them  to  do  so 

He  thought  ministers  had  been  much  calumniated ;  but 
they  would  be  most  so  by  themselves,  if  they  refused  to 
inquire  into  those  acts,  when  inquiry,  according  to  their 
own  sta,tement,  would  fully  acquit  them  of  the  charges 
laid  against  them.' 

Such  was'  the  course  of  the  main  struggle  in  which  the 
two  parties  tried  their  strength :  for  the  history  of  the 
remaining  business  of  the  session  a  summary  of  results 
must  suffice.  Many  subjects  were  taken  up,  and,  no  doiibr, 
something  was  eHected  by  the  mere  discussion  of  several 
of  them ;  but  very  few  were  actually  legislated  upon. 
Early  in  the  ses.-ion  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Commons  to  consider  the  state  of  the  poor-laws,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  who  had  officiated  as  chair- 
man of  a  similar  committee  in  the  preceding  session ;  and 
three  bills  were  afterwards  brought  in  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  committee;  one  for  the  establishment  of 
select  vestries,  another  for  the  general  amendment  of  the 
poor-laws,  a  third  for  the  special  regulation  of  the  law  of 
settlement.  But  it  was  soon  agreed  to  postpone  the  Parish 
Settlement  Bill  to  the  next  session  ;  the  Poor-law  Amend- 
ment Bill,  after  having  passed  through  all  its  stages  in 
both  Houses,  was  lost  through  a  disagreement  between  the 
Lords  and  Commons  in  regard  to  one  of  its  clauses ;  the 
Select  Vestries  Bill  alone  became  law.  In  the  beginning 
of  March,  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  education  of  the  lower  orders,  which  had  already 
pursued  its  important  inquiries  for  two  sessions,  was  re- 
appointed on  the  motion  of  its  chairman,  Mr.  Broughaiu. 
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Bee'des  two  re}'orts,  which  were  presented  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  towards  the  end  of  the  session,  it  originated  a 
bill  '  for  ai)pointing  commissioners  to  inquire  concerning 
charities  in  England  for  the  education  of  the  poor,'  which 
passed  into  a  lav/,  though  not  without  suffering  some  cur- 
tailment and  mutilation  in  the  Lords,  where,  Indeed,  the 
motion  for  going  into  committee  upon  it  was  opposed  both 
by  the  chancellor  and  Lord  Eedesdale,  but  was  carried 
nevertheless  by  a  majority  of  10  to  8.  In  conformity  with 
the  rconimendation  contained  in  the  speech  of  the  prince- 
regent  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  an  a(;t  was  passed 
'for  building  and  promoting  the  building  of  additional 
churches  in  populous  parishes,'  by  means  of  a  grant  of  one 
million  sterling,  to  be  applied  under  the  direction  of  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  crown.  Of  various  attempts 
made  to  reform  the  criminal  law,  none  of  any  importance 
were  successful,  with  the  exception  of  a  bill  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Bennet  for  establishing  a  better  s_\stem  of  rewarding 
persons  who  had  been  instrumental  in  apprehending  high- 
way-robbers and  other  offendeis;  and  another  brought  in 
by  Mr.  G.  Bankes  for  making  it  illegjil  to  buy  game,  as  it 
already  was  to  sell  it.  Sir  S.  Komilly  carried  a  bill 
through  the  Commons  for  taking  away  the  penalty  of 
death  from  the  offence  of  stealing  from  a  shop  to  the  value 
of  five  shilling ;  but  it  was  thrown  out  on  the  second  read- 
ing in  the  Lords,  on  the  motion  of  the  chancellor.  The 
same  potent  voice  prevailed  upon  their  lordships  to  reject 
at  the  same  stage,  by  a  majority  of  31  to  13,  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Lord  Erskine,  '  to  prevent  arrests  on  the  charge 
of  libel  before  indictinent  found.'  In  the  Commons,  how- 
ever, the  government  only  succeeded  in  defeating  a  motion 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  for  the  appointment  of  a  vselect 
committee  to  inqniie  into  the  forgery  of  the  Bank  of 
England  notes,  by  pro])()sing  an  address  to  the  regent, 
requesting  his  royal  highness  to  issue  a  commission  under 
the  great  seal  for  the  same  purpose.  A  select  committee 
was  appointed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Onslow,  to 
inquire  into  the  effect  of  the  usury  laws,  which  reported 
in  favour  of  their  appeal ;  and  the  honourable  member 
gave  notice  that  he  would  early  in  the  next  session  bring 
in  a  bill  to  carry  that  recommendation  into  effect.     A  bill 
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for  the  amendment  of  the  election  laws  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Wynn  was  negatived  on  the  third  reading  in  the  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  51  to  44;  as  was  another  for  the  altera- 
tion of  the  law  relating  to  tithes  brought  in  by  Mr.  Cur- 
wen  by  a  majority  of  44  to  15  on  the  second  reading. 
Repeated  discussions  took  place  on  a  bill  introduced  by 
Sir  Kobert  Peel  (fither  of  the  present  baronet)  for  limit- 
ing the  number  of  hours  during  which  apprentices  and 
others  employed  in  cotton  and  other  mills  and  factories 
should  be  permitted  to  work ;  it  passed  the  Commons,  but 
it  was  at  last  dropped  for  tl.e  present  session,  after  being 
committed  in  the  Lords,  where  it  had  encountered  a  strong 
opposition,  counsel  having  been  allowed  by  their  lordships 
to  be  heard,  ;.nd  evidence  to  be  brought  forward  against  it. 
Mr.  J.  Sm  t!i  obtained  lea\e  to  bring  m  a  bill  for  the 
amendment  of  the  bankruptcy-laws ;  but  it  appears  not  to 
have  been  persevered  with.  >«'or  did  anything  come  of  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Copyright  Act  of  1814,  which  was 
brought  in  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  and  carried  over  some 
stages  in  the  Commons.  Bur  a  select  committee  was  after- 
wards appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Wynn,  which  rec  mmended  that  the  Copyright  Act 
should  be  repealed,  except  in  regard  to  the  delivery  of  one 
copy  of  every  new  work  to  the  British  Museum,  the  other 
public  libraries  being  compensated  by  a  fixed  pecuniar^' 
allowance.  On  the  2nd  of  June,  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
brought  forward  a  scheme  of  parliamentary  reform  in  a 
series  of  twenty-six  resolutions — the  last  divided  into  six 
heads  —  comprising  the  principles  of  universal  male 
suffrage,  equal  electoral  districts,  elections  all  on  the  same 
day,  vote  by  ballot,  and  a  fresh  parliament  once  in  every 
year  at  the  least ;  the  motion  was  seconded  by  Lord  Coch- 
rane (the  present  Earl  of  Dundonald),  who  observed  that 
it  might  probably  be  the  last  time  he  shonld  ever  have 
the  honour  of  addressing  the  house  on  any  subject,  and 
alluded  with  great  feeling,  and  apparently  amidst  the 
general  sympath}'  of  the  House,  to  his  own  cruel  case ; 
afterwards  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Canning,  and  Mr.  Lamb, 
all  spoke  at  considerable  length ;  and  then,  the  vote  being 
taken  on  the  previous  question,  which  had  been  moved  by 
Canning,  the  numbers  wera  found  t**  be  106  to  none — the 
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two  tellers,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  liord  Cochrane,  being 
left  alone  on  their  own  side.  About  a  foitnight  before 
this,  Sir  Kobert  Heron  had  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Septennial  Act,  and  the  motion 
had  been  supported  both  by  Sir  S.  Eomilly  and  Mr. 
Brougham,  but  it  was  negatived  on  a  division  by  a 
majority  of  117  to  42.  Most  of  the  leading  Whigs  voted 
in  the  minority. 

There  was  one  question  about  which  the  keenest  interest 
had  suddenly  sprung  up  in  Scotland  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  year — the  reform  of  the  constitution  of  the 
burghs  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  Scotch  burgh- 
aystem.  as  it  ^till  existed,  had  been  established  by  an  act 
of  parliament  passed  in  1469,  the  general  operation  of 
which  was  to  perpetuate  in  the  government  of  the  burghs, 
if  not  always  the  same  individuals,  at  least  the  same  party, 
and  even  personal  and  family  interest,  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient ot  giving  the  retiring  office-holders  in  the  corpora- 
tions, or  town  councils,  the  power,  for  the  most  pait, 
at  the  end  of  each  year,  of  electing  their  own  successors. 
They  generally,  of  C(mrse,  either  re-elected  themselves,  or, 
where  that  could  not  be  done,  brought  in,  upon  a  well- 
understood  and  rarely  violated  arrangement,  certain  con- 
federates or  doubles  of  themselves,  who,  in  like  manner,  at 
the  end  of  another  twelvemonth,  gave  place  again  to  their 
predecessors,  and  retired  for  a  season  into  private  life.  Some 
constitutions,  or  sets,  as  they  were  called,  were  not  quite  so 
close  as  others;  but  the  slight  infusion  that  was  permitted 
of  the  popular  element  was  in  no  case  sufficient  to  give  the 
general  body  of  the  bu.gesses  any  control  over  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs.  The  reform  or  breaking  up  of  this  close 
system  had  been  one  of  the  princi[)le  objects  pursued  by 
the  liberal  or  democratic  party  in  Scotland,  in  the  political 
agitation  that  spread  over  the  interval  between  the 
American  and  French  wars ;  but  this,  like  the  other  pro- 
jects of  change  among  ourselves  which  the  success  of  the 
American  revolution  had  brought  forth  and  fosteied,  was 
smothere^l  for  the  time  in  the  horror  and  terror  produced 
by  that  of  France,  and  in  the  new  interests  and  passions 
with  which  the  new  war  filled  men's  minds.  Now,  how- 
ever, after  the  return  of  i>oace   the  former   zeal  upon  this 
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subject,  reavvakeDed  by  what  may  be  accounted  an  acci- 
dent, was  kept  alive  and  diffused  by  a  remarkable  concur- 
rence of  circumstances.  The  movement  took  its  beginning 
from  a  singular  and  unexpected  catastiophe  whicli  befell 
the  burgh  of  Montrose.  The  opposition  party  there,  in 
the  early  part  of  'the  year  1817,  made  application  to  the 
Court  of  Session,  the  supreme  civil  judicature  in  Scotland, 
to  reduce  or  declare  invalid  the  last  election  of  their 
magistrates,  on  the  ground  of  certain  formal  irregularities, 
and,  probably,  not  a  little  to  their  own  surprise,  obtained 
a  decision  in  their  favour.  The  effect  was  to  leave  the 
burgh  not  onl}'  without  a  town-council,  but  without  any 
means  of  creating  one  till  it  should  get  a  new  charter  from 
the  crown.  In  this  state  of  things,  application  v\  as  made 
to  the  privy-council;  and  that  body,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  government,  instead  of  merely  reviving  the  old  consti- 
tution, as  it  might  have  been  expected  to  do,  was  induced  to 
hazard  the  experiment  of  allowing  a  certain  number  of  the 
new  magistiates  to  be  elected,  as  the  inhabitants  had  peti- 
tioned they  might  be,  bv  the  general  body  of  the  burgesses. 
This  example  of  a  poll  election  immediately  produced  the 
strongest  excitement  in  all  the  other  burghs.  Meanwhile 
some  other  evenis  contributed  to  blow  the  flame.  The 
burgh  of  Aberdeen  found  itself  compelled  to  declare  itself 
in  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  with  liabilities  to  the  amount  of 
some  hundred  thousands  of  pounds ;  and  the  magistrates 
accompanied  this  announcement  with  an  address,  in  which 
they  declared  it  to  be  their  decided  opinion,  that  the 
existing  mode  of  election  of  the  town  council,  and  the 
management  of  the  town's  affairs,  were  radically  defective 
and  improvident,  tending  to  give  to  individuals  or  parties 
an  excessive  and  unnatural  preponderance,  and  to  foster 
and  encourage  a  system  of  secrecy  and  concealment,  under 
which  the  best  intentioned  magistrates  might  be  prevented 
from  acquiring  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  true  situation 
of  the  burgh.  A  similar  declaration  was  soon  after 
publicly  and  formally  made  by  the  ruling  party  in  the 
burgh  of  Dundee,  where  also  dissatisfaction  with  the 
established  system  had  long  been  general,  although  the 
pecuniary  concerns  of  the  burgh  had  not  been  so  grossly 
mismanaged  as  in  Aberdeen.     From  this  time  meetings  ol 
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the  burgesses  and  inhabitants  began  to  be  held,  not  only 
in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Perth,  and  the  other  principal 
burghs,  but  in  many  also  of  those  of  inferior  importance ; 
and  the  most  strenuous  measures  were  taken  for  bringing 
about  what  the  Aberdeen  magistrates  had  declared  in 
their  address  to  be  imperatively  called  for — some  change 
in  the  manner  of  electing  the  town-councils,  and  the  secur- 
ing to  the  citizens  an  effectual  control  over  the  expend! tiiic 
of  the  town's  office-bearers.  In  this  state  matters  weju 
when  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  brought  the  subject  before 
the  House  of  Commons  en  the  13th  of  February.  The 
professed  object  of  his  motion  was  to  obtain  a  cojDy  of  the 
act  or  warrant  of  his  majesty  in  council,  dated  in  the 
preceding  September,  by  which  the  poll  election  of  magis- 
trates at  Montrose  had  been  authorised,  and  the  set  of  the 
burgh  altered.  He  did  not  object  to  the  poll  election; 
but  he  contended  that  the  granting  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion, while  he  admittted  it  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the 
old  one,  and  a  benefit  to  the  burgh,  was  the  usurpation  of 
an  unconstitutional  and  illegal  power  on  the  part  of  the 
crown.  By  this  time,  in  fact,  the  leaders  in  the  movement 
had  extended  their  views  much  beyond  the  amount  of 
alteration  that  had  been  conceded  in  the  case  of  Montrose, 
and  had  also  come  clearly  to  see  that  the  reform  of  the 
burgh  system  could  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  crown, 
but  must  be  sought  from  parliament.  Lord  Archibald 
acknowledged  that  his  present  motion  was  merely  pre- 
liminary, and  that  his  intention  was,  having  got  this  point 
of  the  legality  of  the  Montrose  warrant  settled,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  more  extensive  consideration 
of  the  subject  after  Easter.  The  motion,  however,  after  a 
short  debate,  in  the  course  of  which  ministers  contended 
that  Scotch  burgh-reform  was  little  else  than  parliamen- 
tary reform  under  another  name,  was  negatived  without  a 
division.  Later  in  the  session,  the  lord  advocate  (Mr. 
Maconochie)  brought  in  a  bill  '  for  the  better  regulating 
the  mode  of  accounting  for  the  common  good  and  revenues 
of  the  royal  burghs  of  Scotland,  and  for  controlling  and 
preventing  the  undue  expenditure  thereof.'  But  this 
proposed  measure  was  found  to  give  no  satisfaction  to  any 
party;  and  the  bill,  after  being  read  only  a  fir.-t  time,  was 
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withilrawii.     Sordid  Lord  Archibald  Hamiliton  introduce 
tile  subject  again  in  the  present  session. 

Unsuccessful  att  mpts  Avere  also  made  by  Lord  A. 
Hamilton  to  urge  on  the  government  the  abolition  of  the 
Scotch  commissary-courts,  in  conformity  with  the  recoin- 
mendaticm  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  appointed  by  royal 
warrant  in  1808  ;  by  General  Thornton,  to  repeal  the 
declarations  required  to  be  taken  in  certain  cases  against 
the  belief  of  t  ran  substantial  ion,  and  asserting  the  worship 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  idolatrous ;  and  by  Dr.  Phi  11  i- 
more,  to  amend  the  Marriage  Act  of  1753,  in  respect  of  its 
making  the  marriages  of  infants  by  licence,  without  con- 
sent of  parents  or  guardians,  void  ab  initio  if  a  suit  for  the 
avoidance  of  them  should  be  commenced  at  any  time  during 
the  lives  of  the  parties.  The  principal  taxes  that  were 
made  the  subjects  of  assault  were  the  salt-duties,  the 
leather-tax,  and  the  Irish  window-fax.  Ministers  made  no 
opposition  to  Mr.  (  alcraft's  motion  for  a  select  committee 
<m  the  salt-duties ;  and  a  bill  afterwards  brought  in  by 
the  honourable  member,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee,  for  reducing  the  duty  on  rock-salt,  used  for 
agricultural  purposes,  from  £10,  to  which  it  had  been 
reduced  in  the  preceding  session,  to  £5  per  ton,  was  passed. 
Ministers  also  offered  Lord  Althorpe  a  committee  on  his 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  additional 
duty  upon  leather  imposed  in  1812,  against  which 
numerous  petitions  had  been  presented ;  but  his  lordship 
persisted  in  going  to  a  division,  and  the  motion  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  94  to  84.  The  bill,  however,  was  thrown 
out  on  the  second  reading,  the  numbers  on  that  occasion 
being — ayes,  130;  noes,  136.  A  committee  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  repealing  the  Irish  window-tax  was  moved 
for  by  Mr.  Shaw ;  but,  after  a  debate  of  some  length,  the 
motion  was  negatived  by  67  votes  to  51.  Finally,  it  may 
be  noticed,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  that  after 
several  remonstrances  from  Mr.  Brougham,  ministers 
agreed  to  see  that  proper  measures  were  taken  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  destruction  of  all  returns  under  the  abolished 
income-tax.  This  had  been  promised  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  two  year:^  before,  but  the  directions  then 
issued  had,  it  appeared,  been  very  imperfectly  complied  with. 
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The  budget  was  brought  forward  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  on  the  20th  of  April.  The  greater  part 
of  the  navy,  army,  ordnance,  and  miscellaneous  estimates 
had  been  already  voted ;  and  Mr.  Vansittart  now  stated 
that  the  vote  for  the  army,  which  had  last  year  been 
£9,412,373,  would  this  year  be  £8,970,000 ;  that  the  vote 
for  the  navy,  which  had  last  year  been  £7,596,022,  would 
this  year  be  £6,456.800;  that  the  vote  for  the  ordnance, 
which  had  last  year  been  £1,270,690,  would  this  year  be 
£1,245,600;  that  the  miscellaneous  estimates,  which  last 
year  amounted  to  £1,795,000,  would  this  year  amount 
to  £1,720,000 — without  including,  however,  the  million 
granted  for  the  building  of  churches,  which  was  to  be 
provided  for  by  an  issue  of  exchequer  bills.  Altogether, 
with  the  addition  of  £2,500,000  for  the  interest  on  ex- 
chequer bills  and  a  sinking  fund  attached  to  them,  and 
one  or  two  extraordinary  items,  the  total  amount  of  the 
regular  supplies  for  the  service  of  the  year  would  be 
£21,011,000,  the  amount  for  the  last  year  having  been 
£22,304,091.  This  wa-^,  of  course,  exclusive  of  the  interest 
of  the  debt,  which  at  this  time  was  not  quite  £30,000,000. 
No  new  taxes  were  proposed,  nor  the  repeal  or  reduction 
of  any  old  ones.  The  principal  feature  of  the  finance 
minister's  announcement  was  a  scheme  for  forming,  out 
of  the  3  per  cent,  stock,  a  new  stock  bearing  interest  at 
Si  per  cent. ;  by  which  a  sum  of  £3,000,000  would  be 
raised  for  the  public  service  of  the  year.  It  was  proposed 
also  to  fund  £27,000,000  of  the  floating  debt,  which 
had  accumulated  to  the  inconvenient  amount  of  about 
£63,000,000. 

The  session  had  scarcely  commenced  when  ministers 
were  asked  ia  both  Houses  whether  it  was  intended  that 
the  resumption  of  cash-payments  by  the  bank  should  really 
take  place  on  the  5  th  of  July,  as  then  fixed  by  law.  Jn 
reply  it  was  stated  that  the  bank  had  made  ample  pre- 
paration for  resuming  its  payments  in  cash  at  the  time 
fixed  by  parliament,  and  that  the  government  knew  of 
nothing  in  the  internal  state  of  the  country,  or  in  its  poli- 
tical relations  with  foreign  powers,  which  would  render  it 
expedient  to  continue  the  restriction ;  '  but  that  there 
vma  reason   to    Ijelieve    that   pecuniary   arrangements   of 
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foreign  powers  were  going  on,  of  such  a  nature  and 
extent  as  might  probably  make  it  necessary  for  parliament 
to  continue  the  restriction  so  long  as  the  immediate  effects 
of  those  arrangements  were  in  operation.'  This  explana- 
tion was  treated  by  the  opposition  with  great  contempt. 
'  The  ti*uth  was,  as  it  appeared  to  him,'  Mr.  Tiemey 
observed,  *  that  there  were  some  persons  in  this  country 
very  much  disposed  to  continue  the  restriction  if  they 
could  find  any  excuse  for  it ;  and  as  such  excuse  did  not 
offer  itself  at  home,  they  looked  abroad  for  it.'  In  the 
other  House,  Lord  King  declared  that  the  reason  assigned 
by  ministers  '  was  so  extraordinary  in  itself,  and  so  un- 
intelligible to  the  country,  it  being  impossible  to  conceive 
how  in  reality  the  negotiation  of  foreign  loans  could  tend 
to  prevent  the  resumption  of  cash-payments  by  the  Bank 
of  England,  that  it  could  only  be  considered  as  the 
ostensible  reason,  and  not  the  real  one.'  Kevertheless  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  explanation  thus  denounced  was 
perfectly  correct.  Mr.  Tooke  shows  that  by  the  latter 
part  of  1817  the  value  of  bank-paper  had  been  virtually 
restored,  and  that  the  bank  was  then  in  a  position  to 
resume  cash-payments.  '  And  the  directors,'  he  adds,  *  so 
far  from  taking  advantage  of  the  prolonged  term  of  the 
restriction,  were  adopting  measures  for  anticipating  it; 
for  in  the  months  of  Apiil  and  September,  1817,  they 
actually  undertook  by  public  notice  to  pay,  and  did  pay,  a 
large  proportion  of  their  notes  in  coin.'  It  is  understood 
that  the  payments  in  gold  in  pursuance  of  these  notices 
exceeded  five  millions  sterling.  Mr.  Tooke  blames  the 
bank  and  the  government  for  co-operating  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  interest  on  exchequer  bills  in  the  summer  of  1817, 
while  it  was  notorious  that  negotiations  were  going 
forward  for  the  raising  of  loans  to  a  very  large  amount  by 
France  and  others  of  the  continental  states.  '  The  govern- 
ment,' he  argues,  '  ought  to  have  taken  the  opportunity  of 
the  comparatively  high  price  of  stocks  in  the  summer  of 
1817,  to  have  diminished  instead  of  increasing  the  un- 
funded debt;  and  the  bank,  instead  of  extending  it« 
advances  upon  exchequer  bills,  at  a  reduced  interest, 
ought,  with  a  view  to  counteract  the  effect,  which  would 
otherwise  be  inevitable,  of  the  tendency  of  British  capital 
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to  investment  in  foreign  loans,  not  only  not  to  have 
extended  its  advances,  but  to  have  diminished  its  existing 
securities.'  But  now  commenced  both  a  depression  of  the 
exchanges  and  a  diminution  of  the  circulation  from  the 
operation  of  a  fresh  set  of  disturbing  causes.  *  Foremost 
among  these  causes,'  Mr.  Tooke  continues,  '  doubtless  were 
the  large  loans  negotiated  for  the  French  and  Eussian 
governments,  the  high  rate  of  interest  granted  by  them, 
and  the  comparatively  low  rate  in  this  country,  holding 
out  a  great  inducement  for  the  transmission  of  British 
capital  to  the  continent.  The  importations  of  corn  in  the 
latter  part  of  1817,  and  through  the  whole  of  1818,  were 
on  a  large  scale  and  at  high  prices,  our  ports  being  then 
open  without  duty.  And  there  was  at  the  same  time,  as 
has  before  been  noticed,  a  very  great  increase  of  our 
general  imports;  while  a  great  part  of  the  exports  of 
1817  and  1818  were  speculative  and  on  long  credits,  the 
returns  for  which,  therefore,  would  not  be  forthcoming 
till  1819  and  1820.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
rather  matter  of  surprise  that  the  exchanges  were  not 
more  depressed,  than  that  they  were  so  much  depressed  in 
1818.'  For  this  state  of  things  the  bank  and  the  govern- 
ment might,  indeed,  hare  made  preparation ;  they  ought 
at  least  to  have  abstained  from  pursuing  a  course  which 
gave  additional  facilities  to  the  negotiation  of  the  foreign 
loans ;  but,  that  mischief  having  been  done,  the  depression 
of  the  exchanges  thereby  produced  certainly  furnished  a 
good  reason  for  the  postponement  of  the  resumption.  A 
bill  was  eventually  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons 
for  continuing  the  restriction  till  the  6th  of  July,  1819; 
various  amendments  were  moved  in  both  Houses,  but 
were  only  supported  by  insignificant  minorities,  and  the 
bill  was  passed  in  the  end  of  May.  The  measure,  how- 
ever, drew  two  long  ])ro tests  from  Lord  Lauderdale,  in 
one  of  which  his  lordship  declared  the  ground  on  which  it 
had  been  introduced  and  supported — that  the  raising  of 
foreign  loans  would  drain  this  country  of  its  coin — to  be 
'  an  opinion  founded  on  gross  misconception  and  ignorance 
of  the  subject.' 

Some  rather  remarkable  proceedings  took  place  m  the 
course  of  the  session  in  relation  to  the  royal  family,  no 
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f  •  vver  than  four  members  of  which  were  m  i  rried  in  the 
e  irlier  part  of  this  year.  The  first  of  the  four  marriages 
was  that  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  his  majesty's  third 
daughter,  to  His  Serene  Highness  Frederic  Joseph  Louis 
Charles  Augustus,  Landgrave  and  Hereditary  Prince  of 
Hesse  Homburg,  on  the  7th  of  April.  In  this  case  the 
two  Houses  of  parliament  were  asked  only  to  offer  their 
congratulations  to  the  regent,  the  queen,  and  the  new- 
married  couple.  As  the  bride  had  nearly  completed  her 
forty-eighth  year,  her  marriage  could  not  be  expected  to 
contribute  anything  towards  continuing  the  line  of  the 
old  king,  who  now,  notwithstanding  his  fifteen  sons  and 
daughters,  twelve  of  whom  were  still  alive,  was  left 
without  any  descendant  beyond  the  first  generation.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  however— on  the  13th  of  April — 
Lord  Liverpool  brought  down  a  message  from  the  regent 
to  the  Lords,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Commons,  in 
which  his  royal  highness  informed  the  House  that  treaties 
of  marriage  were  in  negotiation  between  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  and  the  Princess  (Adelaide  Louisa  Theresa 
Caroline  Amelia)  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen ;  and  also 
between  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  Prince>s  (Augusta 
Wilhelmina  Louisa)  of  Hesse,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Landgrave  Frederic,  and  niece  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse ; 
and  which  went  on  to  say,  that  after  the  afflicting  calamity 
which  the  prince  and  the  nation  had  sustained  in  the  loss 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  his  royal  highness  was  fully 
persuaded  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  feel  how 
essential  it  was  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  that 
he  should  be  enabled  to  make  a  suitable  provision  for  such 
of  his  royal  brothers  as  should  have  contracted  marriages 
with  the  consent  of  the  crown.  This  last  expression  was 
designed  to  intimate  both  that  the  proposed  provision  was 
not  to  be  extended  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  that  it  v\  as 
to  comprehend  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  beer, 
married  three  years  ago,  to  the  Princess  Frederica  Sophia 
Charlotta,  daughter  of  Frederic  V.,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  and  previously  the  wife,  first  of  Frederic  Louis 
Charles,  Prince  of  Prussia,  from  whom  she  had  been 
divorced,  and,   secondly,  of  Frederic  William,   Prince  of 
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Solms  Brauufels.  Tin-  Duchess  of  Cumberland  was  niece 
to  the  queen ;  but  lor  some  unexplained  reason,  her 
majesty  refused  to  receive  her  royal  highness  after  she 
came  over  to  this  country.  It  was  generally  understood 
that  the  refusal  was  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  the 
duchess  in  breaking  off  a  previous  negotiation  of  marriage 
with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  The  JJuke  of  Cumberland, 
however,  was  not  popular;  and  when,  soon  after  his 
marriage,  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  ministers  to  grant  him 
an  additional  allowance  of  £6000  a  year,  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  queen's  disapprobation,  and  the  bill,  which 
had  been  resisted  by  formidable  minorities  both  on  the 
motion  for  leave  to  bring  it  in  and  on  the  first  reading, 
was  thrown  out  on  the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of 
one,  the  numbers  being  126  against  125.  It  was  hoped 
that  now  this  decision  might  be  reversed.  Considerably 
larger  sums  were  originally  contemplated ;  but  ministers 
were  induced,  by  strong  manifestations  of  adverse  feeling 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  to  pause  and  modify  their 
pi  oposition  ;  and  they  determined  to  ask  only  an  additional 
£10,000  a  year  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  £6000  for 
the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Cambridge,  and  for  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  if  he  too  should  marry.  When  Lord 
Castlereagh,  on  the  15th,  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  £10,000  a  year  should  be  granted  to  the  Duke  of 
C  larence,  Mr.  Canning  observed  that  in  voting  for  this 
sum  '  they  would  vote  only  for  one-half  of  the  sum 
originally  proposed — a  sum  the  propriety  of  which  both 
his  noble  friend  and  himself  thought  then,  and  still 
thought,  maintainable  b>  fair  argument,  but  which  they 
had  no  hesitation  in  surrendering  to  the  expressed  opinion 
of  that  House.'  But  on  Mr.  Sumner  moving  that  the 
£10,000  should  be  reduced  to  £6000,  this  amendment  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  193  to  184.  '  The  result,'  it  is 
Htated,  '  was  received  with  loud  shouts  of  approbation ; 
amidst  which  Lord  Castlereagh  rose  and  observed  that, 
since  the  House  had  thought  proper  to  refuse  the  larger 
sum  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  he  believed  ho  might  say 
that  the  negotiation  for  the  marriage  might  be  considered 
at  an  end.'  On  the  following  day,  his  lordnhip  informed 
the  House  that  the  duke  declined  availing  himself  of  the 
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inadequate  sum  which  had  been  voted  to  him.  He  then 
proposed  the  £6000  a  year  for  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
which  was  carried,  but  not  till  after  a  debate  of  some 
length,  and  a  division,  in  which  the  numbers  were  177  for 
the  resolution,  and  95  against  it.  Eising  again,  his  lord- 
ship moved  that  a  similar  grant  should  be  made  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland;  but  this  motion,  after  a  warm 
debate,  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  143  to  136.  '  Loud 
cheering,'  we  are  told,  '  took  place  in  the  House  when  the 
result  of  the  division  was  known.'  On  the  13th  of  May, 
another  message  was  brought  down  announcing  that  the 
prince-regent  had  given  his  consent  to  a  marriage  between 
the  Duke  of  Kent  and  Her  Serene  Highness  Mary  Louisa 
Victoria,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, 
widow  of  Enrich  Charles,  Prince  of  Leiningen,  and  sister 
of  Prince  Leopold.  Of  all  these  royal  marriages  this  was 
the  one  which  the  heart  of  the  ormntry  went  most  along 
with;  the  Duke  of  Kent  had  attached  himself  to  the 
popular  party,  and  the  relationship  of  the  lady  to  Prince 
Leopold  and  the  lamented  Princess  Charlotte  was  of  itself 
sufficient  to  awaken  a  e^trong  interest  in  her  favour.  If 
the  nation  might  have  had  its  wish,  it  would  have  been 
from  the  first  that  that  should  happen  which  has  actually 
fallen  out,  that  to  the  issue  of  this  marriage  the  inheritance 
of  the  crown  should  descend.  Yet  even  the  grant  of  the 
additional  £6000  a  year  to  the  Duke  of  Kent  was  stoutly 
opposed  in  the  Commons;  51  members,  among  whom  were 
Lord  Althorpe,  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Folkestone,  Mr. 
Lambton,  and  Mr.  Tierney,  voting  against  it.  The  number 
of  votes  in  its  favour,  however,  was  more  than  four  times 
as  many.  Meanwhile,  the  public  had  learned,  with  some 
surprise,  that  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was 
to  take  place  after  all.  That  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
was  solemnised  on  the  1st  of  June;  those  of  the  Dukes  of 
Clarence  and  Kent  on  the  13th  of  the  month  following. 
In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  royal  family,  it  may 
be  here  mentioned  that  the  portion  of  the  Eegency  Act 
relating  to  the  custody  of  the  king's  person  was  this  session 
altered  by  a  short  bill  which  ministers  introduced,  repeal- 
ing the  clause  which  made  it  necessary  that  \  arliament 
should  reassemble  immediately  in  case  of  the  death  of  the 
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queen,  and  also  adding  four  members  to  the  council 
appointed  to  assist  her  majesty.  As  at  first  drawn  up,  the 
bill  gave  the  nomination  of  the  four  new  members  to  her 
majesty ;  but  it  was  ultimately  conceded  that  they  should 
be  appointed  by  parliament.  In  other  words,  their  names 
were  inserted  in  the  bill.  What  occasioned  this  measure 
was  an  illness  with  which  the  queen  had  been  attacked, 
but  she  had  nearly  recovered  before  the  bill  passed. 

On  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade  acts  were  passed  for 
carrying  into  effect  a  treaty  with  Spain,  and  a  convention 
with  Portugal.  The  Spanish  treaty,  signed  at  Madrid  on 
the  23rd  of  September  in  the  preceding  year,  went  the  full 
length  of  declaring  the  traffic  in  slaves  illegal,  from  the 
30th  of  May  1820,  throughout  the  entire  dominions  of  his 
Catholic  majesty,  and  of  recognising  the  right  of  search 
on  the  part  of  the  two  contracting  powers  to  be  exercised 
by  vessels  of  war,  provided  with  special  instructions  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  sum  of  £400,000 
should  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  Spain,  in  compensation 
for  losses  sustained  by  the  subjects  of  his  Catholic  majesty 
engaged  in  the  traffic.  The  convention  with  Portugal,  a 
much  more  important  power  in  reference  to  this  matter, 
did  not  accomplish  nearly  so  much  for  the  interests  of 
humanity  and  civilisation ;  all  that  his  most  faithful 
majesty  would  consent  to  do  being  to  abolish  the  traffic 
in  slaves  carried  on  by  his  subjects  in  any  part  of  the 
coast  of  Africa  lying  north  of  the  equator.  This  was 
done  by  a  royal  alvara,  or  law,  given  at  Rio  Janeiro,  on 
the  6th  of  May  in  the  present  year.  The  subject  of  the 
condition  and  treatment  of  the  slaves  in  several  of  our 
West  India  colonies  was  also  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  a  succession  of  motions  by  Sir  S.  Komilly ; 
none  of  which  were  opposed,  but  which  resulted  in  nothing 
except  the  production  of  some  papers,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  select  committee  to  consider  certain  oases  of  cruelty 
alleged  to.  have  taken  place  in  the  island  of  Nevis. 

The  principal  subject  which  occupied  parliament  during 
the  last  six  weeks  of  the  session  was  the  renewal  of  the 
Alien  Act.  This  measure,  differing  altogether  from  the 
Alien  Act  which  subsisted  during  the  war,  had  been  first 
introduced  after   the    Peace  of  Amiens  in   1802.     It   no 
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longer  fixed  the  residence  of  aliens,  but  only  reserved  it 
government  and  to  magistrates  the  power  of  removing 
any  of  them  who  might  become  objects  of  suspicion.  Nor 
had  it  ever  been  enacted  as  a  permanent  law.  When  it 
was  reintroduced,  after  the  peace  in  1814,  its  du'ation  had 
been  limited  to  two  years;  and  in  1816  it  had  been 
renewed  for  the  same  term.  On  the  latter  occasion,  how- 
ever, it  had  encountered  the  strongest  opposition  in  its 
passage  through  parliament.  And  now,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  be  continued  for  two  years  more,  the  fight 
against  it  was  resumed  by  the  Whig  party,  and  the  ground 
contested  with  the  greatest  obsinacy  at  every  step.  Its 
opponents,  in  the  Commons,  even  divided  the  House  on 
the  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill,  meeting  the 
majority  of  55  votes  in  its  favour  with  a  minority  of  18. 
This  was  on  the  5th  of  May.  Hostile  motions  for  papers 
were  then  made  by  Mr.  Lambton  in  the  one  House  and 
by  Lord  HcUand  in  the  other,  Mr.  Lambton  pushing  his 
to  a  division,  when  30  opposition  patriots  were  counted 
against  68  ministerialists.  On  the  loth,  the  second  reading 
in  the  Commons,  supported  by  97  votes,  was  resisted  by 
35.  Another  division  took  place  on  the  motion  for  going 
into  committee ;  and  several  more  in  committee.  On  the 
22nd,  after  it  had  been  read  a  third  time,  first  Mr. 
Brougham,  and  then  Sir  S.  Komilly,  divided  the  House  on 
clauses  which  they  proposed  to  insert  in  the  bill;  noi, 
when  both  h^d  been  negatived,  was  even  the  last  question 
of  all,  '  That  the  bill  do  pass,'  suffert- d  to  be  carried  with- 
out another  division.  On  this  concluding  trial  of  strengtli. 
the  numbers  were  94  against  29.  The  first  discussion  ot 
the  measure  in  the  Lords  took  place  on  the  motion  for 
going  into  committee,  which  was  made  by  Lord  Sidmouth 
on  the  1st  of  June.  But  by  this  time  a  discovery  had 
been  made.  It  had  been  found  that,  by  the  act  of  the 
Scotch  parliament,  passed  in  1685,  for  establishing  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  all  foreigners  holding  shares  to  a  certain 
amount  in  that  bank  became  thereby  naturalised  subjects 
of  Scotland,  while  by  the  Act  of  Union  all  subjects  of 
Scotland  were  naturalised  in  England.  Lord  Sidmouth 
therefore  announced  that  he  should  propose  the  insertion 
of  a  clause  to  prevent  the  object  of  the  bill  from  being 
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defeated  by  parties  taking  advantage  of  that  enactment. 
The  motion  for  going  into  committee  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  34  to  16 ;  and  then,  the  clause  by  which  it 
was  proposed  to  meet  the  old  Scotch  act  having  been 
reduced  by  considerable  tinkering  to  what  was  considered 
a  proper  form,  was  carried  by  another  of  42  to  20.  It 
deprived  all  foreigners  of  the  privilege  of  naturalisation 
acquired  by  holding  bank-shares,  who  had  purchased  their 
shares  since  the  28th  of  April.  The  parties  whom  it 
affected  petitioned  the  next  day  to  be  heard  by  council 
against  this  retrospective  disqualification;  but  that  was 
refused,  after  another  division ;  and,  the  standing  orders 
having  been  suspended,  on  which  question  there  were 
three  more  divisions,  the  bill,  with  the  added  clause,  was 
the  same  day  read  a  third  time  and  pass^ed.  But  when  it 
was  sent  down  to  the  Commons  three  days  afterwards,  it 
was  met  there,  not  only  by  another  petition  from  the 
parties  affected  by  the  disqualifying  clause,  but  by  an 
objection  founded  upon  the  privileges  of  the  House.  It 
was  obiserved  that  one  right  which  foreigners  acquired 
upon  being  naturalised  was  to  import  goods  into  the 
country  at  lower  duties  than  aliens ;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  Lords  had  by  their  amendment  introduced  a  money- 
clause  into  the  bill— an  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
other  House  which  the  Commons  never  submitted  to.  On 
the  Speaker  being  appealed  to,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  this  objection  was  fatal  to  the  clause;  upon  which 
Lord  Castlereagh  consented  at  once  that  the  clause  should 
be  negatived,  and  the  bill  passed  without  it.  On  the 
following  day,  when  Lord  Liverpool,  on  the  bill  being 
broujiht  back  to  the  Lords,  moved  that  that  House  should 
not  insist  upon  its  amendment,  the  opposition  again  divided 
in  favour  of  a  motion  for  deferring  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  till  the  next  day  of  meeting,  but  were 
of  course  beaten  as  usual.  It  was  now  announced  that  a 
bill  would  be  brought  in  to  sup[)ly  tlie  place  of  the  defeated 
clause ;  and  on  the  8th,  leave  to  bring  in  such  a  bill  was 
moved  for  by  Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  Commons.  The  bill 
was  made  considerably  more  comprehensive  than  the  clause 
had  been,  for  it  had  been  discovered  that  there  were  some 
English  and  Irish  acts  to  bo  guarded  against,  as  well  as 
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the  Scotch  one;  at  the  same  time  it  was  divested  of  the 
retrospectivr  effect  which  had  been  so  much  objected  to. 
An  tinsiiccessful  attempt  was  even  made  by  the  opj^osition 
to  prevent  it  from  coming  into  operation  till  three  or  four 
days  after  it  should  have  been  enacted,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  otherwise  come  upon  the  country  without  proper 
notice.  Ministers,  however,  contended  that  people  had 
had  notice  enough  from  the  agitation  the  subject  had 
already  undergone  in  parliament;  and  so,  the  standing 
orders  having  been  again  suspended,  the  bill  went  through 
all  its  stages  and  was  passed  in  the  Commons  on  the  same 
day  on  which  it  was  brought  in.  On  the  day  follovNing  it 
was  hurried  in  the  same  manner  through  the  Lords. 

This  severe  struggle  was  perhaps  not  altogether  inspired 
and  sustained  by  the  particular  measure  respecting  the 
principle  or  details  of  which  it  professed  to  be  carried  on. 
The  moment  was  one  at  which  time  gained  or  lost  was  of 
peculiar  importance.  Ministers,  as  we  have  seen,  had,  by 
an  act  passed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  session,  got  rid  of 
the  clause  in  the  Kegency  Act  which  provided  that  the 
parliament  should  immediately  reassemble  in  case  of  :he 
death  of  the  queen.  But  it  still  remained  the  law  that  it 
should  so  reassemble  on  either  the  demise  of  the  crown  or 
the  death  of  the  regent.  The  termination  of  the  old  king's 
protracted  life  could  not  now  be  far  off,  and  was  likely 
enough  to  happen  any  day.  That  event  would  revive  the 
present  parliament,  even  notwithstanding  a  dissolution,  if 
the  day  appointed  by  the  writs  of  summons  for  the  as- 
sembling of  a  new  parliament  had  not  arrived  before  it 
took  place.*  In  these  circumstances  ministers  were  very 
impatient  to  bring  the  session  to  a  close,  and  to  get  the 
new  parliament  called  together  as  expeditiou.^ly  as  possible. 
The  unexpected  discovery  of  the  old  Scotch  act,  enabling 
the  opposition  to  renew  and  continue  the  battle  on  the 
subject  of  the  Alien  Bill,  and  so  to  have  the  benefit  for  a 
little  longer  of  whatever  the  chapter  of  accidents  might 
turn  up,  occasioned  the  loss  of  about  a  week.  At  last, 
however,  on  the  10th  of  June,  the  day  after  the  supple- 

*  The  old  parliament  would  have  assembled  if  the  new  one  had  not 
actually  met,  but  for  an  act  of  the  preceding  session,  the  57  Geo.  III. 
c.  157. 
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menisiiy  Mien  Bill,  as  it  was  called,  was  passed,  the  regent 
■cainie  to  trKe  Hottse  of  Peers,  and  at  once  put  an  end  to  the 
session  and  dissolved  the  parliament.  This  was  a  very 
nnusTial,  indeed  in  modem  and  constitutional  times  quite 
an  unprecedented,  proceeding.  The  last  instance  in  which 
the  same  thing  had  been  done  was  when  Charles  II.,  in 
March  1681,  su  idenly  and  angrily  dismissed  his  fifth  and 
last  parliament,  which  he  had  called  together  at  Oxford, 
after  it  had  sat  a  week.  This  precedent  was  exactly 
followed  in  the  present  case ;  now,  as  then,  as  soon  as  the 
speech  from  the  throne  had  been  delivered,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, by  the  royal  command,  declared  the  parliament 
dissolved.  The  course  thus  taken  excited  much  surprise 
and  comment ;  and  it  also  threw  the  Commons  into  con- 
siderable perplexity.  When  the  members,  after  the 
ceremony  which  had  made  them  members  no  longer, 
returned  to  their  own  House,  and  Mr.  Manners  Sutton, 
lately  their  Speaker,  was  proceeding  to  read  the  speech  at 
the  table,  as  is  usual  after  a  prorogation,  Mr.  Tierney 
objected  to  his  doing  so,  as  implying  some  approbation  of 
the  mode  of  dissolution  that  had  been  adopted,  which  he 
regarded  as  an  insult  to  parliament,  'i'o  this  it  was 
rejoined  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  a  different  tone,  that  at 
any  rate  they  had  better  let  the  subject  alone  for  the  pre- 
sent, in  case  they  should  be  charged  with  attempting  to 
deliberate  as  a  House  of  Commons,  when  they  were  only  a 
meeting  of  private  gentlemen,  and  might  incur  a  prcemunire. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  speech  was  not  read.  The  proclama- 
tion for  calling  the  new  parliament  was  issued  the  same 
afternoon ;  and  the  writs  were  made  returnable  on  the  4th 
of  August.  Nothing  could  now  bring  the  old  parliament 
to  life  again  except  the  death  of  the  king  or  the  rt  gent 
within  the  interval  of  fifty-five  days. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

General  Election — Strike  of  Manchester  Spinners — Death  of  the 
Queen — Death  of  Sir  S.  Romilly — Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle— 
State  of  the  Country — Revival  of  the  Reform  Agitation. 

The  general  election  kept  the  country  in  an  uproar  from 
the  middle  of  June  till  the  middle  of  July.  The  interest 
that  was  excited  by  many  of  the  contests  was  almost 
unprecedented  ;  and  in  several  instances  the  mob  proceeded 
far  beyond  its  ordinary  licence  and  violence.  The  contest 
at  Westminster  in  particular  drew  and  fixed  universal 
attention,  both  by  the  extren)e  character  of  the  outrages 
which  took  place,  and  by  the  doubt  that  continued  to 
hang  over  the  issue  almost  to  the  last.  Of  the  two  late 
members  only  Sir  Francis  Burdett  stood  again ;  Lord 
(Jochrane,  about  to  set  out  for  South  America  to  take  the 
command  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  state  of  Chili,  declined 
to  come  forward.  In  these  circumstances  different  sections 
of  the  electors  looked  about  in  different  quarters.  One 
portion  of  the  Radicals,  with  an  amusing  ignorance  of  their 
man,  applied  to  Mr.  Wetherell  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  to 
represent  them ;  Mr.  Wetherell  had  acquired  great  glory 
by  his  successful  defence  of  Dr.  Watson  in  the  preceding 
year,  on  his  trial  of  seven  days  for  high  ti  eason ;  and 
these  worthy  Westminster  electors  imagined  the  learned 
gentleman  to  be  as  good  a  patriot  as  themselves.  Mr. 
Wetherell,  who  had  sat  in  the  late  parliament  for  Shaftes- 
bury, got  off  on  the  plea  of  his  professional  engagements 
obliging  him  to  give  up  the  House  of  Commcms ;  but  he 
could  not  resist  transtixing  the  deputation  that  waited 
upon  him,  by  expressing  his  hope  that  they  would  find 
some  other  independent  candidate,  with  whom  they  might 
unite  their  efforts  to  rescue  the  city  of  Westminster  from 
the  disgrace  it  had  so  long  endured.  The  dis.i;race  con- 
sisted simply  in  its  having  been  represented  by  the  two 
most  th-rungh-going  and   far-going  reformers  in  parlia- 
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ment.  It  was  then  determined  by  either  the  same  wise 
men,  or  some  other  small  section  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett's 
supporters,  to  put  forward,  in  conjunction  with  him,  his 
personal  friend  the  Hon.  Douglas  Kiunaird,  like  himself 
the  advocate  of  universal  suffrage,  annual  parliaments, 
and  the  ballot.  At  the  same  time  the  regular  Whig  party 
addressed  an  invitation  to  Sir  Samuel  Komilly,  which  he 
accepted.  Soon  after.  Captain  Sir  Murray  Maxwell 
addressed  the  electors,  offering  to  serve  them  on  what  he 
described  as  principles  of  attachment  to  his  king  and 
veneration  for  the  constitution — in  other  words,  as  a  Tory 
and  partisan  of  the  existing  government.  Sir  Murray 
was  a  very  gallant  and  distinguished  naval  officer,  and 
had  lately  displayed  the  highest  professional  qualities  on 
occasion  of  his  ship,  the  Alceste,  being  shipwrecked  on  one 
of  the  Loo-Choo  Islands,  in  bringing  back  Lord  Amherst 
from  his  embassy  to  China ;  but  the  thought  of  his  stand- 
ing for  Westminster  seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  his 
friends  or  to  himself  principally  by  the  consideration  that 
a  candidate  from  the  quarter-deck  might  probably  have  a 
good  chance  in  a  place  lately  represented  by  Lord  Cochrane. 
As  soon  as  he  announced  himself,  however,  the  Tories 
rallied  round  him.  The  election  commenced  on  the  18th 
of  June;  and  Covent  Garden  was  a  scene  of  almost 
incessant  confusion  and  riot  from  that  morning  till  the 
evening  of  the  4th  of  July.  In  addition  to  the  four 
candidates  we  have  mentioned.  Major  Cartwright  and  Mr. 
Henry  Hunt,  the  then  friend  of  Cobbett,  and  commonly 
known  as  Orator  Hunt,  were  proposed ;  the  show  of  hands 
was  declared  to  \)e  in  favour  of  him  and  Komilly ;  but, 
nevertheless,  he  and  the  Major  polled  very  few  votes :  the 
latter,  who  withdrew  after  the  third  day,  only  23 ;  Hunt, 
who  obstinately  persevered  through  the  fifteen  days,  only 
84,  of  which  no  more  than  11  were  the  produce  of  the  last 
eight  days.  Nor  did  Mr.  Kinnaird  continue  the  struggle 
longer  than  'Major  Cartwright,  having  in  the  three  days 
polled  only  66  votes.  Komilly,  on  the  other  hand,  took 
the  lead  from  the  first,  and  remained  safe  at  the  head  of 
the  poll.  The  only  contest  was  between  Burdett  and 
Maxwell.  The  latter  was  assailed  by  the  populace,  both 
with  execrations  and  missiles  of  a  more  substantial  kind, 
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from  almost  the  first  moment  of  his  appearance  on  the 
hustings.  On  the  first  day  he  was  struck  with  a  stone  on 
the  right  eye.  For  the  first  four  days,  nevertheless,  he 
kept  ahead  of  his  antagonist;  at  the  close  of  tt.e  fourth 
day's  polling  the  numbers  stood — for  Maxwell,  1726;  for 
Burdett,  only  1263.  This  position  of  the  two  candidates 
infuriated  the  mob ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day, 
as  he  was  returning  from  the  hustings,  Sir  Murray  was  so 
severely  handled  as  to  place  his  life  for  some  time  in 
danger.  He  was  not  able  figdn  to  appear  in  public.  Both 
on  the  fourth  and  fifth  days,  too,  great  exertions  were 
made  by  Burdett's  voting  friends;  by  that  fifth  evening 
they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  gallant  captain 
second  in  the  race,  the  entire  poll  being  announced  to  be 
—for  Maxwell,  2169;  for  Burdett,  2171:  and  similar 
efforts  being  continued  on  the  following  day,  this  dif- 
ference of  two  was  increased  to  very  nearly  two  hundred. 
Sir  Murray  never  recovered  his  ground ;  and  the  final 
numbers  were — Eomilly,  5339  ;  Burdett,  5238  ;  Maxwell, 
4808.  On  one  of  the  days  of  the  election,  the  Riot  Act 
had  to  be  read,  and  the  military  called  our.  The  election 
for  the  city  of  London,  though  conducted  with  much  less 
violence,  was  almost  equally  exciting.  Of  the  four  late 
members.  Sir  James  Shaw  declined  to  come  forward  again 
for  private  reasons;  the  candidates  were  the  other  three, 
Curtis,  Atkins,  and  Wood,  together  with  three  new  men, 
Waithman,  Thorpe,  and  Wilson.  The  second  day  placed 
Wood  and  these  three  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  election  they  were  found  in  the  same  position, 
although  down  to  the  very  last  day  a  close  and  doubtful 
struggle  was  maintained  between  Thorpe  and  Curtis.  On 
the  morning  of  that  sixth  day,  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  June, 
Curtis  had  a  majority  of  129 ;  but  the  committees  of  his 
three  friends  who  headed  the  poll  now  came  to  the  rescue 
of  Thorpe ;  the  consequence  was  that  by  half-past  eleven 
o'clock  he  was  up  with  his  antagonist;  by  twelve  he  was 
35  ahead  of  him ;  and  in  the  end  the  six  competitors  came 
in  in  the  following  order:  Wood,  5700;  Wilson,  4829; 
Waithman,  4603;  Thorpe,  4335;  Curtis,  4224;  Atkins, 
1688.  The  four  new  members  were  all  Whigs;  Wood, 
who  was  re-elected,  had  been   the  only  Whig,  or  anti- 
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mini&terialist,  among  the  old  ones.  Another  contest  that 
attracted  still  more  general  attention  was  that  for  tho 
representation  of  Westmoreland,  where  the  late  members, 
Viscount  Lowther  and  his  uncle  the  Hon.  Colonel  Lowther, 
were  opposed  by  Mr.  Brougham,  in  the  character  of 
champion  of  the  independence  of  the  county,  and  its 
deliverer  from  family  thraldom.  All  that  an  eloquent 
tongue  could  do  was  done  by  the  new  candidate ;  and  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  poll  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
day ;  but  after  this  he  fell  more  and  more  behind  every 
hour ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  when  he  had 
polled  only  889  votes  against  Colonel  Lowther's  1157,  he 
gave  in.  Besides  about  70  members  who  had  sat  in  the 
last  parliament  for  other  places,  there  were  about  190  new 
members  returned  in  all.  Of  these  about  80  were  brought 
in  after  contests,  in  addition  to  about  a  dozen  old  memberh 
80  returned  for  new  places.  There  were  altogether  about 
115  contested  elections;  so  that,  the  entire  number  of 
constituencies  in  the  empire  being  then  380,  abour  one  seat 
in  three  was  disputed.  Of  those  that  were  undisputed, 
however,  about  one-half  may  have  been  nomination  seats. 
Still  the  contests,  perhaps,  were  not  so  numerous  as  they 
would  have  been  but  for  the  circumstances  which  made  it 
almost  certain  that  the  next  parliament  would  be  a  very 
short  one,  seeing  that  the  death  of  the  king,  whenever  it 
should  happen,  would  necessarily  dissolve  it  in  six  months 
thereafter.  That  .^eats  which  were  to  bo  held  by  so 
unubually  precarious  a  tenure  should  be  so  eagerly  sought 
in  so  many  instances,  was  a  strong  evidence  of  the 
excited  state  of  ])arty  feeling.  The  hopes  ot  the  Whigs, 
in  fact,  were  now  higher  than  they  had  ever  been  since 
they  had  been  last  in  office  ten  ye«rs  ago.  Mr.  Ward,  who 
had  now  returned  to  England — though,  having  lost  his 
election  at  Ilehester,  which  he  had  lately  repre  ented,  he 
was,  as  he  says,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  been  a  bo}', 
out  of  parliament — thus  writes  to  Vr.  (oplestone  in  the 
♦-nd  of  August:  'The  next  session  is  likely  to  be  more 
intensting  than  the  last.  Opposition  comes  into  pdrlia* 
ment  in  rather  greater  numbers,  and  m  far  greater  spirits 
It  JR  marshalled,  too,  under  an  able  and  experien  e  i  leader 
[Tierney].     The  g'jvernment  dont  ^eem  much  beloved.    It 
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has  quite  spent  the  popularity  of  the  war.  There  seems, 
too,  to  be  a  great  deal  of  discontent  in  the  country,  which 
may  on  some  occa.sion  be  brought  to  bear  upon  party 
objects.  I  should  be  able  less  to  understand  what  was  the 
cause  of  this  discontent  if  I  did  not  know  that  peace  and 
prosperity  have  always  a  tendency  to  produce  it.  We 
have  had  peace  for  some  time,  and  we  seem  rising  fast  to 
prosperity,  for  I  observe  the  old  symptoms  of  it  again — 
credit,  building,  improving,  and  the  increasing  luxury  of 
the  middling  classes.' 

The  elections  were  scarcely  well  over  when  considerable 
nneai>iness  began  to  be  spread  by  the  accounts  that  came 
from  Manchester  of  the  temper  and  proceedings  of  a 
portion  of  the  working-classes  there.  Much  dissatisfaction 
had  prevailed  for  some  time  among  the  cotton-spinners  on 
the  subject  of  wages ;  and  so  early  as  before  the  end  of 
June  they  had  struck  work  to  the  number  of  about  fifteen 
thousand.  Of  course,  as  days  and  weeks  passed  on,  and 
they  felt  more  and  more  the  pressure  of  diminished  re- 
sources, while  their  hopes  of  attaining  their  object  by 
peaceable  or  passive  resistance  were  also  dying  away, 
there  was  the  greater  danger  that  they  might  be  tempted 
to  deviate  into  something  illegal.  It  is  probable,  also,  that 
from  the  first,  although  no  satisfactory  proofs  of  combina- 
tion could  be  obtained,  the  usual  means  of  intimidation  at 
least,  if  not  of  actual  violence,  were  employed  to  prevent 
those  who  were  willing  to  work  from  continuing  to  do  fo, 
and  to  compel  them  to  join  the  strike.  But  it  appeard 
not  to  have  been  till  about  the  beginning  of  August  that 
the  authorities  considered  themselves  called  upon  even  to 
make  any  preparations  in  contemplation  of  a  possible 
breach  of  the  peace.  By  that  time,  if  not  before,  the 
spinners  had  begun  to  assemble  in  processions,  which 
were  regarded  as  being  intended  to  make  a  formidable 
display  of  their  numerical  strength ;  and,  the  government 
having  been  applied  to,  bome  troops  were  ordeed  to  proceed 
to  the  town.  The  magistrates  also,  on  the  1st  of  that 
month,  issued  a  public  notice,  in  which  they  described  the 
spinners  as  being  in  the  habit,  not  only  of  assembling  in 
great  numbers  and  parading  the  streets,  but  of  besetting 
particular   factories,   and    forcibly   preventing  the  well- 
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disposed  from  continuing  to  work ;  and  intimated  their 
determination  to  use  every  exertion  to  bring  to  punish- 
ment the  persons  concerned  in  these  proceedings.  No 
collision,  however,  took  place  till  the  2nd  of  September, 
on  which  day  the  spinners,  having  been  joined  by  a  large 
body  of  others  from  Stockport,  after  a  procession  through 
the  streets  as  usual,  repaired  to  a  factory  in  Ancoat's 
Lane,  and,  it  is  said,  had  actually  begun  to  force  their 
way  into  the  building,  when  some  soldiers  and  police  that 
were  stationed  in  it  fired  and  wounded  three  of  them,  one 
of  whom  soon  after  died.  A  party  of  dragoons  and  infantry 
then  arrived  and  dispersed  the  mob,  which  some  calcula- 
tions made  to  have  amounted  to  not  less  than  30,000.  A 
coroners  jury  that  sat  upon  the  body  of  the  man  who  had 
been  killed  brought  in  a  verdict  of  justifiable  homicide. 
This  affair  appears  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  disturbances, 
and  even  to  have  broken  up  the  strike.  On  the  11th, 
Lord  Sidmouth,  who  had  gone  in  the  beginning  of  August 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the  west  of  England,  but  had 
been  suddenly  recalled  to  town  by  the  alarming  reports 
received  at  the  Home  Office,  writes  as  follows  to  Lord 
EUenborough :  '  The  combination  at  Manchester  is  now 
nearly  dissolved,  and  tranquillity  is  completely  restored. 
The  verdict  of  the  jury  in  the  case  of  the  person  killed  in 
the  attack  on  Gray's  mill,  the  arrest  of  Johnson,  Baguley, 
and  Drnmmond,  who  are  lodged  in  Chester  jail,  the 
failure  of  pecuniary  supplies,  and  the  admirable  arrange- 
ments of  Sir  John  Byng,  in  conjunction  with  the  civil 
authorities — one  of  the  chief  objects  of  which  was  to 
afford  protection  to  all  persons  disposed  to  return  to  their 
work  —have  effected  this  fortunate  change.'  This  affair, 
indeed,  in  its  origin,  and  so  far  as  it  had  actually  pro- 
ceeded, was  merely  a  dispute  about  wages ;  but  as  such 
it  proved  at  any  rate  that  all  was  not  gold  that  glittered 
in  the  present  show  of  national  prosperity,  and  that  the 
busy  commercial  speculation  that  had  sprung  up  had  not 
prevented  the  existence  of  much  distress  among  large 
classes  of  the  people.  Wages,  in  fact,  were  not  such  as  to 
compensate  for  the  high  prices  of  food. 

Except,  however,  that  meetings  for  radical  reform  con- 
tinued to  b©  held  occasionally  in  London  and  elsewhere,  the 
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tranquillity  of  the  country  remained  undisturbed  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  Almost  the  only  other  domestic  event 
of  a  public  or  historical  character  that  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  year  was  the  death  of  the  queen,  which  took 
place  on  the  17th  of  November.  Her  majesty  was  in  her 
seventy-fifth  year,  and  had  been  suffering  for  about  three 
months  from  dropsy  in  the  chest.  The  act  passed  in  the 
last  session  of  parliament,  amending  the  Kegency  Act, 
prevented  this  event  from  having  any  immediate  political 
consequences.  A  much  more  profound  sensation  was  pro- 
duced by  another  death  which  happened  about  the  same 
time,  that  of  Sir  Samuel  Komilly,  who  destroyed  himself 
on  the  2nd  of  November,  four  days  after  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  in  a  paroxysm  of  insanity,  brought  on  by  that  severe 
shock  falling  upon  a  mind  previously  weakened  and 
shattered  by  overburdening  professional  labours  and 
anxieties.  He  was  sixty-one  years  of  age;  and  he  had 
attained  the  highest  position,  both  in  the  courts  of  law 
and  in  parliament,  which  ability  and  character  without 
office  could  confer.  Nor  was  any  man  more  universally 
beloved.  His  late  triumphant  return  for  Westminster, 
where  he  had  been  brought  in  at  the  head  of  the  poll, 
without  having  either  spent  a  shilling  or  asked  a  vote,  or 
even  once  made  his  appearance  on  the  hustings,  was  a 
sufficient  testimony  to  his  general  popularity,  and  also,  it 
may  be  added,  to  the  purity  of  conduct,  and  elevation 
above  all  popularity-hunting  arts,  by  which,  or  notwith- 
standing which,  he  had  acquired  it.  But  the  charm  of  his 
beautiful  nature  won  its  way  even  where  wide  difference 
of  political  principle  and  sentiment  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  create  some  prejudice  against  him.  His  death 
was  acutely  felt,  we  are  told,  by  Lord  Eldon,  before  whom 
he  had  been  for  many  years  in  daily  and  pre-eminent 
practice.  '  The  chancellor,'  it  is  related,  '  came  into  court 
next  morning  obviously  much  affected.  As  he  took  his 
seat  he  was  struck  by  the  sight  of  the  vacant  place  within 
the  bar  which  Romilly  was  accustomed  to  occupy.  His 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  '*  I  cannot  stay  here,"  he  exclaimed  ; 
!ind,  rising  in  great  agitation,  broke  up  his  court.'  Within 
little  more  than  a  month  after  Komilly,  on  the  13th  of 
December,  died  another  great  lawyer,  of  equally  opposite 
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politics  and  temper,  Lord  EUenborough.  This  remarkable 
man,  whose  talents,  so  long  as  he  continued  in  his  vigour, 
were  of  the  most  commanding  character,  seemed  never  to 
have  recovered  from  his  discomfiture  by  Hone  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  We  have  already  quoted  the  terms  in  which 
he  wrote  to  Lord  Sidmouth  on  the  day  after  the  last  of  the 
three  trials  and  acquittals.  The  purpose  of  resignation 
which  he  announced  in  that  letter  he  had  carried  into 
effect  about  three  months  before  his  death.  He  was,  when 
he  died,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  and  he  had  presided  in  the 
court  of  King's  Bench  since  April  1802.  In  August  this 
same  year  had  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  Warren 
Hastings,  whose  leading  counsel  Lord  EUenborough  (then 
Mr.  Law)  had  been  throughout  the  five  years  of  his 
memorable  trial  before  the  House  of  Lords,  since  the 
termination  of  which  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  now 
elapsed.  And,  remarkably  enough,  before  the  year  was 
out,  Hastings  had  been  followed  to  the  grave  by  the 
most  pertinacious  and  vindictive  of  his  accusers  and 
enemies.  Sir  Philip  Francis.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight,  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  December,  when 
there  wanted  only  about  a  month  to  make  exactly  half  a 
century  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  of  the  famous 
Letters  of  Junius,  of  which  he  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  author. 

The  most  important  event  belonging  to  the  general 
nistory  of  Europe  which  marks  this  year  is  the  congress 
of  the  allied  sovereigns  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  for  the 
purpose  of  withdrawing  the  army  of  occupation  from 
France.  Of  the  150,000  troops  left  in  that  country  in 
1815,  30,000,  of  which  6000  were  English,  had  been  with- 
drawn last  year;  and,  although  it  had  been  originally 
stipulated  that  the  occupation  might  extend  to  five  years, 
it  had  been  for  some  time  universally  expected  and  under- 
stood that  it  would  be  actually  put  an  end  to  now  at  tlie 
end  of  three.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  the  holding 
of  the  congi-ess  was  looked  upon  as  little  more  than  going 
through  a  necessary  form.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  little  or 
nothing  of  deliberation  or  discussion  appears  to  have  taken 
place.  The  ministers  of  the  several  powers,  including  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  as  representing 
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his  Britannic  majesty,  had  collected  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by 
the  25th  of  September;  the  King  of  Pru-sia  arrived  the 
next  day ;  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Kussia  on  the 
28th.  Two  preliminary  conferences  were  held  on  the  30th 
and  31st;  and  at  a  third,  held  on  the  2nd  of  October,  the 
evacuation  was  unanimously  agreed  upon.  An  envoy  was 
immediately  despatched  to  Paris,  where  the  news  was  re- 
ceived on  the  5th.  A  few  more  conferences  were  held,  to 
settle  the  time  and  manner  of  the  evacuation,  and  also  to 
determine  how  much  of  the  pecuniary  indemnity  of  700 
millions  of  francs,  imposed  upon  France,  still  lemained 
due.  But  by  the  9th,  an  agreement  embracing  all  points 
was  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  and  signed  by  the 
ministers  of  the  several  powers;  and  on  the  17th  the 
sovereigns  affixed  their  own  signatures.  It  \Nas  settled 
that  the  army  of  occupation  should  be  entirely  with- 
drawn by  the  30th  of  November,  or  sooner  if  possible ;  and 
the  sum  remaining  to  be  paid  by  France  was  definitively 
affixed  at  265  millions  of  francs.  Afterwards,  on  the 
representation  of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  a  slight  modifica- 
tion was  ma<le  by  another  protocol  in  the  arrangements 
respecting  the  dates  at  which  the  successive  instalments 
of  the  indemnity  should  be  discharged  by  France.  The 
removal  of  whatever  apprehensions  and  objections  might 
have  been  entertained  in  any  quarter  to  the  decision  thus 
come  to  by  the  allied  sovereigns,  is  understood  to  have 
been  chiefly  due  to  the  efforts  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  the  smoothing  away  of  any 
difficulties  that  arose  after  the  congress  met  is  attributed 
principally  to  his  grace.  'Sufficient  justice,'  writes  a 
recent  French  historian,  '  has  not  generally  been  done  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  the  liberal  and  faithful 
manner  in  which  he  protected  the  interests  of  France 
throughout  all  the  negotiations  with  foreign  powers.  .  .  . 
The  duke  was  highly  favourable  to  France  in  everything 
that  related  to  the  evacuation  of  her  territory.  His  jDosi- 
tion  as  generali.-^simo  of  the  army  of  occupation  gave  a 
great  weight  to  his  advice  on  this  question ;  he  was  con- 
sulted at  every  step,  and  his  opinion  was  always  given  in 
terms  expressive  of  an  elevation  of  view  and  sentiment 
which  did  honour  to  his  character With  the  cessa- 
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tion  of  the  armed  ocoTipation,  the  duke  was  to  lose  a  great 
position  in  France,  that  of  generalissimo  of  the  allied 
powers,  and  one  which  made  him,  in  some  sort,  a  member  of 
the  government ;  he  was  to  sacrifice  also  an  appointment 
of  immense  pecuniary  value ;  moreover,  his  grace  knew 
the  personal  opinion  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  English  aristocracy^  to  be  that  the  continu- 
ance of  the  armed  occupation  was  necessary.  All  these 
interests  did  not  check  him ;  he  was  of  opinion  that  this 
measure  of  precaution  ought  to  cease,  seeing  that  not  only 
had  France  duly  discharged  the  stipulated  payments,  but 
that  her  government  appeared  to  present  the  character  of 
order  and  of  duration ;  this  opinit  »n  was  most  influential 
at  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.'  That  town  did  not 
exhibit  so  much  splendour  and  festive  gaiety  as  had  been 
seen  four  years  back  at  Vienna ;  but  it  was  still  a  busj^ 
animated,  and  brilliant  scene.  '  We  never  saw  so  many 
stars  in  our  lifetime,'  somebody  wrote  from  the  place  in  a 
letter  which  has  been  printed ;  '  they  appear  as  numerous 
at  Aix-la-Chapel!e  as  in  the  firmament;  every  sovereign 
is  surrounded  with  his  constellation.'  Many  entertain- 
ments were  given;  and  plenty  of  dissipation  and  intrigue 
of  every  kind — except,  perhaps,  political — went  on.  Num- 
bers of  students  from  the  different  German  universities,  in 
their  antiquated  and  grotesque  academic  dresses,  divided 
attention  with  the  Cossacks  about  the  household  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  Among  the  undiplomatic  celebrities 
were  Madame  Catalani  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  ;  the 
latter  sent  by  the  prince-regent  to  take  the  poi  traits  of 
the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  and  the  King  of 
Prussia.  Another  arrival  which  excited  some  curiosity 
was  that  of  Robert  Owen  of  New  Lanark,  then  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  his  unwearied  advocacy  and  agitation  of 
the  new  scheme  of  society — not  ill  described  in  the  letter 
we  have  just  quoted  as  '  a  plan  to  civilise  the  lower  classes 
by  parJcifKj,  if  we  may  so  speak,  indigent  families  in 
villages,  where  they  would  be  subjected  to  a  regimen 
combined  of  quakerism  and  Jesuitism.'  Mr.  Owen  was 
presented  to  ^he  Emperor  Alexander,  and  had  a  long  con- 
ference on  the  subject  of  his  benevolent  and  impracticable 
theories.     But  his   imperial  majesty  was  also,  it  is  said, 
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beset  by  various  philanthropists  and  regenerators  of  the 
other  sex,  who  i-oiight,  by  means  of  prophetic  ejaculations 
and  an  imposing  style  of  attire,  to  acquire  the  same  in- 
fluence over  his  imagination  that  Madame  Krudener  had 
exercised  some  years  before.  The  anti-slavery  party  in 
England,  too,  sent  Mr.  Clarkson  to  endeavour  to  bring 
over  Alexander  to  their  views.  This  was  done  on  the 
suggestion,  or  at  least  by  the  advice,  of  Wilberforce,  ever 
watchful  for  any  opportunity  of  promoting  the  great 
object  of  his  life.  '  Castlereagh  will  tell  you,'  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  J.  Stephen  in  August,  '  and  tell  you  truly,  that  the 
congress  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  abolitionism  in  any 
form.  But  my  own  idea  is  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
may  be  likely  to  come  forward  and  befriend  a  proposal  to 
make  the  slave-trade  piracy,  after  the  abolition  of  it  by 
Spain  and  Portugal.'  He  had  despaired  of  bringing  over 
the  English  government  to  his  views,  'conceiving  Castle- 
reagh to  be  a  fish  of  the  cold-blooded  kind.'  '  But,'  he 
goes  on,  '  you  have  hit  on  the  bait  for  him,  if  he  be  to  be 
caught  at  all,  by  the  exhibition  of  political  considerations 
affecting  our  own  interests,  rather  than  any  prospects  of 
general  philanthropy — not  that  he  would  not  recognise 
these.  Now  I  fear  he  would  dislike  our  having  any  agent 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  I  should  be  rejtjiced,  indeed,  if  he 
would  suffer  some  one  to  go  as  his  travelling  depositary  of 
tropical  intelligence ;  but  1  have  no  notion  he  would,  and 
it  could  not  be  done  without  his  consent.  It  would  not  be 
at  all  proper  for  you  to  go,  which  Macaulay  suggested.  I 
fear  I  could  not  do  it  without  impropriety.     But  Clarkson 

seems  formed  by  Providence  for  the  purpose He 

would  be  regarded  as  half  Quaker,  and  may  do  eccentric 
things  with  less  offence  than  you  or  1  could.  I  can  truly 
say  I  have  no  suspicion  of  Ca.-tlereagh.  It  would  be  most 
unjust  to  harbour  any  such  notion  after  all  his  pains  and 
efforts.  But  in  his  public  character  he  might  be  unable, 
without  a  violation  of  diplomatic  propriety,  to  do  a  thing 
which  might  be  very  usefully  done  by  a  nemo  who  should 
apply  his  lever  to  the  great  Alexander.'  The  emperor, 
however,  we  are  told,  would  not  be  moved.  The  congress 
would  do  nothing  for  the  abolitionists ;  and  Mr.  Clarkson 
only  obtained  from  Alexander  an  audience  of  an  hour  and 
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a  half,  with  an  assurance  that  he  entirely  entered  into 
their  views.  In  fact,  the  sovereigns  had  resolved  that 
their  present  meeting,  which  they  themselves  called,  not  a 
congress,  but  simply  a  reunion,  should  be  devoted  to  the 
question  of  the  evacuation  of  France  exclusively ;  and  it 
had  been  distinctly  announced  before  they  met  that  no 
other  business  would  be  taken  up.  The  question  of  the 
slave-trade,  nevertheless,  was  entered  upon  at  some  of  the 
conferences,  and  f  «rmed  the  subject  of  some  correspondence 
after  the  sovereigns  separated.  They  remained  together 
till  the  middle  of  November;  on  the  15th  of  which  month 
was  signed  their  last  document,  a  declaration,  as  it  was 
entitled,  in  which  they  referred  to  the  treaty  or  convention 
of  the  9th  of  October,  as  the  accomplishment  of  the  work 
of  peace,  and  the  completion  of  the  political  sj'stem 
destined  to  insure  its  solidity ;  and,  having  described  their 
union  as  not  tending  to  any  new  political  combination,  to 
any  change  in  the  relations  sanctioned  by  existing  treaties, 
but  having  no  other  object  than  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
went  on  to  profess  its  fundamental  basis  to  be  their  invari- 
able resolution  never  to  depart  either  among  themselves, 
or  in  their  relations  with  other  states,  from  the  strictest 
observance  of  the  principles  of  the  rights  of  nations ;  and 
concluded  by  avowing  their  solemn  conviction  that  their 
duties  towards  God  and  the  peoples  whom  they  governed, 
made  it  peremptory  on  them  to  give  to  the  world,  as  far 
as  in  their  power,  an  example  of  justice,  of  concord,  of 
moderation;  happy  in  the  power  of  consecrating,  from 
henceforth,  all  their  efforts  to  the  protection  of  the  arts  of 
peace,  to  the  increase  of  the  internal  prosperity  of  their 
states,  and  to  the  awakening  of  those  sentiments  of  religion 
and  morality,  whose  empire  had  been  but  too  much  en- 
feebled by  the  misfortunes  of  the  times.  Long  before  this 
the  several  divisions  of  the  army  of  occupation  were  on 
their  march,  each  to  its  own  country.  The  time  fixed  for 
the  evacMatioii  had  been  anticipated  by  about  a  month, 
and  the  troops  had  been  reviewed  for  the  last  time  by  the 
JJuke  of  Wellington,  at  Sedan,  before  the  end  of  October, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of 
I'niKsia,  who  then  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Louis  XVIIL  at 
Paris.     The  duke  took  leave  of  the  troops,  which  he  had 
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commanded  for  three  years,  in  an  order  of  the  day  dated 
from  the  head-quarters  at  Cambray  on  the  7th  of  November, 
in  which  he  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  good  conduct 
which  had  distinguished  them  during  the  time  they  had 
been  under  his  orders,  and  the  regret  with  which  he  had 
seen  the  moment  arrive  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  his 
public  connection  and  private  relations  with  the  officers ; 
and  begged  the  generals  commanding-in-chief  to  receive 
and  make  known  to  the  men  under  their  orders  the  assur- 
ance that  he  should  never  cease  to  take  the  most  lively 
interest  in  everything  that  might  concern  them ;  and  that 
the  remembrance  of  the  three  years  during  which  he  had 
had  the  honour  to  be  at  their  head  would  be  always  dear 
to  him.  Our  illustrious  countryman  was  made  during  the 
congress  a  field -marshal  in  the  Austrian,  Kussian,  and 
Prussian  services,  and  also  a  Grand  Cordon  or  Knight  of 
the  First  Class  of  the  French  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Even  in  matters  of  ceremonial  the  great  captain  almost 
took  rank  with  the  crowned  heads ;  and  in  real  importance 
and  personal  ascendency  he  was  the  first  figure  there. 
After  his  return  to  England  his  grace  was  appointed,  in 
the  end  of  Eecember,  Master-general  of  the  Ordnance,  with 
a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 

The  economical  condition  of  the  country  still  continued 
at  the  close  of  the  year  to  present  much  the  same  super- 
ficial appearance  which  it  had  done  for  home  time  preced- 
ing; but  the  elastic  spirit  which  had  existed  a  twelve- 
month ago  had  long  been  palpably  on  the  decay,  and  whs 
now  quite  gone.  The  harvest  had  turned  out,  upon  the 
whole,  better  than  had  been  expected.  Oats,  barley,  beans, 
and  peas,  indeed,  proved  very  unproductive ;  but  the  wheat 
crop  was  of  average  quantity.  Grass,  turnips,  and  potatoes, 
which  had  all  been  almost  given  up,  made  a  sudden  re- 
covery in  the  first  week  of  September,  when  some  rain  at 
last  fell  after  the  long  drought.  The  consequence  was, 
that,  although  the  prices  of  all  other  kinds  of  agricultural 
produce  used  as  human  food  rose,  and  were  much  higher 
at  the  end  of  this  year  than  they  had  been  at  the  end  of 
the  last,  wheat  had  considerably  fallen  in  price.  Oats, 
for  instance,  which  had  been  at  4os.  lid.  the  quarter  in 
December  1817,  were  now  at  63s.  6d. ;  but  wheat,  which 
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had  been  then  at  85s.  4:d.,  had  now  declined  to  785.  lOd. 
Still  this  might  be  considered  as  a  scarcity  price.  Nor 
had  the  prices  of  the  other  commodities  of  which  specula- 
tion had  brought  in  the  largest  supplies  yet  much  given 
way.  'it  is  well  known,'  as  Mr.  Tuoke  observes,  'that 
the  resistance  to  a  change,  wheth*  r  from  a  low  to  a  high, 
or  from  a  high  to  a  low  range  of  p-ices,  is  at  first  very 
considerable,  and  that  there  is  generally  a  pau>e  of  greater 
or  less  duration  before  the  turn  becomes  manifest ;  in  the 
interval,  while  sales  are  difficult  or  impracticable,  unless 
at  a  difference  in  price,  which  the  buyer  in  the  one  case, 
and  the  seller  in  the  other,  are  not  yet  prepared  to  submit 
to,  the  quotations  are  regulated  by  the  last  transactions, 
but  are  said  to  be,  and  are  in  fact,  nominal.  A  struggle 
of  this  kind  prevailed  more  or  less,  according  as  the 
articles  were  in  greater  or  less  abundance  through  the 
autumn,  and  into  the  winter  of  1818-19,  when  many 
articles  which  had  become  unsaleable  from  excess  were 
still  quoted  at  nearly  as  high  prices  as  they  had  attained 
at  any  time  in  1818.'  But  the  excessive  importation, 
which  had  not  yet  much  brought  down  prices,  was  already 
Ijringing  down  many  of  the  importers  and  those  connected 
with  them  ;  and  the  year  closed  in  the  midst  of  numerous 
and  extensive  bankruptcies. 

The  leform  spiiit,  too,  was  spreading  and  rising  again 
among  the  pt  ople,  as  they  began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the 
commercial  stagnation  in  diminished  employment,  and  a 
tendency  to  decline  in  wages.  But,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  meetings  for  reform  had  continued  to  be  held  from 
the  commencement  of  tlie  year,  both  in  the  metropolis  and 
in  the  manufacturing  districts.  One  which  was  held — in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  as  we  gather — at  Birch,  near 
Middletcm,  where  he  lived,  is  noted  by  Bamford  for  the 
following  incident :  '  It  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
petititms  to  the  Lords  and  Commons  should  be  presented 
in  the  usual  manner;  when  William  Benbow,  who  had 
latel)  returned  from  prison,  made  his  way  through  the 
cr>)vd,  and,  mounting  the  waggon,  urged  the  people,  in  a 
violent  and  irrational  address,  to  march  to  London,  and 
"present  their  petitions  at  the  point  of  the  sword  and 
pike."     He  was  loudly  cheered,  with  expressions  such  as : 
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"Ay,  that'is  the  way"— "Go  on,  Benbow "—"  That's  the 
man  for  us."  At  that  same  time  he  was  pondering  on  a 
retreat  from  the  country ;  that  country  which  he  was 
endeavouring  to  distract  by  a  course  of  violence.  That 
very  week,  or  the  week  following,  he  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool to  join  Cobbtitt  in  America.  When  I  afterwards  met 
some  of  his  applauders,  and  asked  them  what  they  thought 
of  the  man  who  could  urge  them  to  rush  on  destruction, 
and  then  hasten  out  of  the  way,  they  shook  with  indigna- 
tion.' This  may  show  that  all  the  violent  counsels  which 
were  addressed  to  the  people  did  not  proceed  from  the 
government  spies ;  some  of  their  leaders  were,  no  doubt, 
the  advisers  of  as  extreme  and  insane  courses  as  any 
recommended  by  Castles  or  Oliver. 

Another  meeting  at  Lydgate,  in  Saddleworth,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  which  appears  to  have  taken 
place  earlier  in  the  year,  is  remarkable  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  innovatioij,  of  which  Bamford  was  himself  the 
originator.  In  a  speech  which  he  made,  he  proposed  that 
his  female  auditors  should  take  part  with  the  men  in  the 
show  of  hands  when  the  resolution  was  put  to  the  vote, 
vindicating  their  claim  to  be  allowed  to  do  so  on  grounds 
both  of  right  and  expediency.  '  This,'  says  he,  '  was  a 
new  idea ;  and  the  women,  who  attended  numerousl}^  on 
that  bleak  ridge,  were  mightily  pleased  with  it ;  and  the 
men  being  nothing  dissentient,  when  the  resolution  was. 
put,  the  women  held  up  their  hands,  amid  much  laughter  ; 
and  ever  from  that  time  females  voted  with  the  men  at 
the  radical  meetings.'  He  adds,  that  the  new  impulse 
thus  given  to  the  radical  movement  was  not  only  soon 
after  copied  at  meetings  for  charitable  and  religious 
purposes,  but  was  ere  long  carried  much  beyond  what  had 
been  at  first  contemplated,  and  brought  about  the  forma- 
tion of  feujale  political  unions,  with  their  committee- 
women,  chairwomen,  and  other  officials.  Bamford,  we 
suppose  from  all  this,  would  have  had  the  franchise 
extended  to  women.  In  curious  contrast  to  his  radicalism, 
here  is  the  following  passage  which  we  find  in  one  of 
Cobbett's  Registers  of  almost  this  very  date;  it  occurs  in  a 
letter  to  Major  Cartwright,  written  from  the  United  States 
in   September,   principally   in    abuse   of    the    toasls    and 
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speeches  at  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  election  dinner :  '  Another 
curious  thing  took  place  at  this  dinner — the  toast  of 
"Jeremy  Bentham,  Esq.,  the  unanswerable  advocate  of 
the  rights  of  the  people."  I  wonder  who  the  baronet  and 
his  Rump  will  find  out  next !  whnt  unknown  creature  they 
will  bring  forth !  There  is  no  danger,  you  see,  from  Mr. 
Bentham ;  no  danger  that  he  will  become  the  rival,  or 
foil,  of  the  baronet.  It  is  .^afe  to  toast  and  praise  him. 
Little  care  is  taken  to  preserve  consistency;  for  Mr. 
Bentham,  if  he  can,  with  his  quaint  and  unintelligible 
language  and  mode  of  stating  and  of  reasoning,  be  called 
the  advocate  of  anything,  is  the  advocate  of  universal 
suffrage,*  which  he  would  extend  even  to  women,  and 
which,  by  such  extension,  he  would,  if  he  were  attended  to,  render 
ridiculous.'  And  then  Bentham,  his  speculations,  and  his 
admirers,  are  kicked  out  of  the  way  in  the  most  summary 
and  contemptuous  style :  '  There  is  one  thing  which  makes 
Mr.  Bentham  a  favourite  with  this  little  band  of  feeble 
and  ambitious  men ;  indeed  there  are  two  things :  he 
cannot  be  a  rival;  and  he  would,  if  he  could,  hurt  Mr. 
Hunt  and  me.  He  shows  his  teeth,  but  he  has  not  dared 
to  bite.  lie  would  have  done  it,  if  he  had  dared.  But, 
indeed,  he  ran  no  risk  :  for  very  few,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, buy  his  book ;  and  those  who  do,  never  read  it  half 
through.  It  is  a  corvee  to  read  it.  It  is  not  only  bombast, 
but  quaint  bombast,  and  puzzling  and  tedious  beyond 
mortal  endurance.  .  .  .  The  book  is  wholly  ineflficieiit. 
...  A  very  fit  and  proper  person  this  to  be  toasted  by 
the  baronet  and  his  Rump.' 

*  At  this  time  Burdett  had  given  up  universal  suffrage  for  what  he 
called  general  suffrage. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

State  of  the  Country — Opening  of  Parliament — Care  of  the  King's 
Person — Resumption  of  Cash-payments — Financial  Measures-  - 
Prorogation. 

The  series  of  bankruptcies  which  had  commenced  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  j'ear  1818,  continued  throughout  the 
first  months  of  1819.  'The  largest,'  says  the  historian  of 
prices,  '  in  point  of  amount  of  the  articles  of  which  there 
was  so  great  an  excess  of  the  importation,  was  cotton  ;  and 
it  was  in  this  article  that  the  fall  in  price  was  thn  greatest, 
and  the  failures  among  those  concerned  in  it,  consequently 
the  must  extensive.  The  error  usual  on  such  occasions 
had  been  committed ;  the  stocks  on  the  spot  had  been,  as 
we  have  seen,  greatly  reduced  in  1816,  and  a  rise  of  price 
of  this  reduced  stock  was  perfectly  justified ;  but  then,  as 
in  more  recent  instances,  the  advanced  price  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  small  stocks  on  the  spot,  but  was  paid  for  large 
quantities  in  the  countries  of  growth,  to  be  shipped  hither.' 
The  result,  he  goes  on  to  state,  was,  that  'importers, 
speculators,  and  manufacturers  were  successively  ruined 
by  having  embarked  too  largely  upon  the  anticipation  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  former  range  of  high  prices.  There 
were  also  very  extensive  failures  in  New  York,  but  more 
especially  in  Charleston,  and  other  southern  ports  of  the 
United  states,  at  the  close  of  1818,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1819.'  This  state  of  commercial  pressure  and 
distress  could  not  but  make  itself  be  felt  to  some  extent 
by  the  manufacturing  population.  It  may  not  have  gone 
the  length  of  throwing  any  consideralde  number  of  them 
out  of  emidojnuent ;  but  it  could  not  fail  to  afiiect  the 
labour-market,  and  to  reduce  still  further  the  rate  of 
wages,  already  inadequate  to  counterbalance  the  continued 
high  price  of  provisions. 

The  large  importations  and  eager  speculation  which  had 
gone  on  for  the  greater  part  of  the  past  year,  however, 
had  had  the  effect  of  swelling  the  revenue,  and  giving  a 
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semblance  of  extraordinary  prosperity  to  the  national 
finances.  This  circumstance,  which  had  the  advantage  of 
admitting  of  distinct  and  palpable  exhibition  in  figures, 
enabled  ministers  to  meet  the  new  parliament  with  much 
complacency. 

The  Houses  assembled  on  the  14th  of  January,  but  the 
first  week  was  consumed  in  swearing  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Manners 
Sutton  to  the  chair  of  that  House,  in  which  he  was  re- 
placed by  acclamation.  The  session  was  opened  by  com- 
mission on  the  21st,  when  the  regent's  speech  was  read  by 
the  lord  chanceUor.  In  noticing  the  death  of  the  queen, 
it  directed  the  atten<i»;n  of  the  legislature  to  the  considera- 
tion of  such  measures  as  that  event  had  rendered  necessary 
for  the  care  of  his  majesty's  person.  It  then  mentioned 
the  late  negotiations  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  announced 
that  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  the  United  States 
for  the  renewal,  for  a  further  term  of  years,  of  the  com- 
mercial convention  subsisting  between  the  two  nations, 
and  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of  several  points  of 
mutual  importance  to  the  interests  of  both  countries.  An 
assurance  was  expressed  that,  when  the  estimates  for  the 
current  3^ear  should  be  laid  before  the  Commons,  they 
would  learn  with  satisfaction  the  extent  of  reduction 
which  the  present  situation  of  Europe,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  British  empire,  had  allowed  to  be  m^ide  in 
our  naval  and  military  establishments.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  informed  that  a  considerable  and  progressive 
improvement  would  be  found  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
most  important  branches  of  the  revenue.  The  military 
operations  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  against  the  Pindar- 
rees  in  the  East  Indies,  the  news  of  the  successful  completion 
of  which  had  been  received  since  parliament  last  rose, 
were  dwelt  upon  with  merited  con<j;ratulation  and  eulogy, 
liastly,  his  royal  highness  declared  tliat  he  had  the  greatest 
]ileasure  in  informing  parliament  that  the  trade,  commerce, 
and  manufactures  of  the  country  were  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition;  and  he  observed  that  the  favourable  change 
which  had  so  rapidly  taken  place  in  the  internal  circum- 
stances of  the  United  Kingdom  afforded  the  strongest  proof 
of  the  solidity  of  its  resources. 
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The  address  was  voted  in  both  Houses  without  any 
amendment  being  moved,  and  after  little  debate.  The 
first  question  that  tried  the  temper  of  the  new  parliament 
was  that  of  the  new  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  care 
of  the  person  of  his  majesty,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  the  queen.  On  the  25th  of  January  a  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  Lords  by  Lord  Liverpool,  appointing  the  Duke  of 
York  as  the  successor  to  her  majesty.  Some  objections 
were  made  by  the  opposition  to  the  amount  of  patronage 
to  be  vested  in  his  royal  highness ;  but  no  resistance  of 
moment  was  offered  to  this  bill  in  either  House.  Another 
by  which  it  was  followed — the  Euyal  Household  or 
A\  indsur  Establishment  Bill — had  not  so  smooth  a  passage. 
This  measure  was  heralded  by  a  message  from  the  regent, 
brought  down  on  the  4:th  of  February,  acquainting 
parliament  that  his  royal  highness  placed  at  its  disposal 
the  £58,000  per  annum  which  had,  by  the  demise  of  her 
majesty,  become  dispo>-able  by  him  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  civil  list ;  only  recommending  the  claims  of  certain 
members  of  her  majesty's  late  establishment  to  the  justice 
and  liberality  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  same 
day  Lord  Castlereagh,  after  a  speech  in  explanation  of  the 
intentions  of  the  government,  moved  and  obtained  the 
appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  whole  sul)ject  of  this  £58,0(J0,  and  of  another  sum 
of  £100,000,  which  had  been  appiopr  ated  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  establishment  at  Windsor,  and  the  distribution 
of  which  also  it  was  now  thought  neces.^ary  or  expedient 
to  modify.  It  was  agreed  that,  after  the  select  committee 
had  made  its  report,  the  subject  should  be  taken  up  and 
further  considered  by  a  committee  of  the  whole  House. 
Meanwhile  it  was  intimated  that  ministers  would  propose 
the  assignment  of  £25,000  of  the  income  of  the  late  queen 
to  be  bestowed  in  annuities  upon  her  majesty's  servants ; 
and  the  reduction  of  the  yearly  expense  of  the  Windsor 
establishment  to  £50,000.  The  entire  immediate  saving, 
therefore,  would  be  £83,000,  which  would  ultimately 
become  £108,000,  when  all  the  annuities  should  have 
fallen  in.  But  there  was,  besides,  a  sum  of  £10,000,  which 
the  queen  had  enjoyed  as  custos  of  his  majesty's  person ;  it 
was  intended  that  the  same  salary  should  be  continued  to 
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the  Duke  of  York.     This  was  the  clause  of  the  ministerial 
scheme  which  it  was  well  known  would  prove  of  most 
difficult  digestion  with  parliament.     Accordingly,  on  the 
22nd,    when    the   Commons   resolved    themselves   into   a 
committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  report  of  the  select 
committc  e,  it  was  about  the  duke's  salary  that  the  battle 
was  chiefly  waged.     When  the  new  arrangements  were 
first  proposed,  Tierney  had  objected  in  strong  terms  to 
the  £50,000  allowed  for  the  Windsor  establishment.     He 
could   ncjt   conceive,   he   said,  how   this  sum  was   to   be 
expended.     '  Fifty  thousand  pounds  for  the  establishment 
at  Windsor,  for  the  support  of  his  majesty  in  his  present 
unhapy^y  state !     To  whom,  and  for  what  particular  use 
connected  with  the  due  and  dignified  support  of  the  king, 
was  this  sum  to  be  given?     His  majesty,  it  was  too  well 
known,  was  incapable  of  even  ordinary  enjoyments.     He 
could  not,  if  he  were  rightly  informed,  speak  or  be  spoken 
to ;  and  indeed  the  necessary  measures  which  were  taken 
for  the  preservation  of  his  health,  and,  if  possible,   the 
cure  of  his  malady,  rendered  such  a  seclusion  from  con- 
versation absolutely  essential.     His  regimen  was,  from  the 
same   cause,   so   very   plain,   that   the  tenth  of  £50,000 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  it,  with  all  the 
necessary  forms  of  attendance.'    Upon  this  head,  however, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  who  had  been  a  member 
of   the   select   committee,   had   seen   reason   to   alter  his 
opinion.     He  now  confirmed  Castlereagh's  statement,  that 
the   report  of  the  committee,   which,    in   regard   to   the 
Winds(jr  establishment,  and   the  aUowances   to   her  late 
majesty's  servants,  coincided  with  the   recommendations 
of  the    government,    had    been   agreed   to    with    perfect 
unanimity.     He  had  thought  the  £50,000  too  great ;    but 
when  he  had  heaid  it  stated  in  the  committee,  by  com- 
petent witnesses,  that,  even  if  it  were  not  to  be  inhabited 
by   his    majesty,    the    necessary   charge    of    maintaining 
Windsor   Castle   would   amount   to   eighteen   or   twenty 
thousand  a  year,  he  could  not  think  that  the  remaining 
£30,000  was  t(jo  much  for  the  royal  establishment.    Passing 
lightly  over  everything  else,  he  now  directed  the  main 
force  of  his  argument  upon  the  question — the  great  con- 
stitutional question,  as  he  called  it — out  of  what  fund  the 
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guardian  of  the  king's  person  was  to  be  remunerated? 
Castlereagh,  in  the  speech  with  which  he  opened  the 
debate,  had  used  stroDg  language.  He  had  said  that,  if 
the  proposition  which  it  was  understood  was  to  be  brought 
forward  from  the  other  side  of  the  House  should  be  carried, 
it  would,  he  believed  in  his  conscience,  consign  the  names 
of  the  members  of  the  new  parliament  to  infamy  in  the 
estimation  of  the  country.  Undismayed  by  this  menace, 
Tierney  moved  his  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the 
expense  attending  the  care  of  his  majesty's  person  should 
be  defrayed  out  of  the  privy  purse  or  the  other  private 
funds  of  the  crown.  Let  the  country,  he  said,  look  at  the 
various  sums  which  had  been  voted  to  the  royal  family 
since  1811.  The  prince-regent  besides  £50,000  a  year  set 
apart  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  had  then  a  privy  purse 
of  £60,000  a  year,  to  which  an  addition  of  £10,000  a  year 
had  since  been  made.  The  king  had  also  a  privy  purse  of 
£60,000  a  year,  with  an  additional  revenue  from  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  of  more  than  £10,000.  There  was 
thus  a  private  property  belonging  to  the  crown  of  £140,000 
a  year ;  and  surely  it  was  not  too  much  to  say  that  out  of 
this  large  sum  should  be  defrayed  the  expense  of  taking 
care  of  the  king's  person.  The  task  of  answering  Tierney's 
speech  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Peel,  at  this  time  secretary 
fur  Ireland.  He  relied  principally  upon  the  determination 
expressed  by  the  Duke  of  York  to  accept  of  no  salary 
which  should  come  from  the  privy  purse,  and  upon  the 
sacredness  and  inviolability  which  had  hitherto  been  held 
to  attach  to  that  fund.  When  he  mentioned  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  Mr.  Adam  (now  become  lord  chief-commissioner  of 
the  Scotch  Jury  Court)  as  two  eminent  Whig  authorities 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  preach  this  doctrine  about 
the  privy  purse  in  its  highest  strain,  the  House,  or  at 
least  the  opposition,  testified  by  loud  derisive  cheers  how 
it  was  disposed  to  account  for  the  high  monarchic 
principles  on  this  point  entertained  or  professed  by  these 
personal  friends  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Mr.  Peel,  how- 
ever, dexterously  chose  to  understand  the  manifestation 
in  a  somewhat  different  sense.  'If,'  he  exclaimed,  'what  I 
have  heard  from  the  other  side  be  meant  as  a  clieer  of 
derision  at  the  name  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  1  must  say  that  I 
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could  not  expect  such  an  expression  towards  an  individual 
who  was  one  of  the  most  able  supporters  the  party  from 
which  it  proceeded  ever  had  the  honour  to  possess,  while 
he  was,  by  universal  confession,  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  whom  that  House  and  the  British  empire 
ever  had  reason  to  be  proud.'  The  rest  of  the  debate  on 
the  same  side  was  principally  sustained  by  other  members 
of  the  government,  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  held  the  office 
of  chief-commissioner  of  woods  and  forests,  and  by  Sir 
Samuel  Shepherd  and  Sir  Robert  Gifford,  the  attorney  and 
solicitor-general;  the  amendment  was  supported  by  a. 
crowd  of  speakers,  among  whom  the  most  conspicuous  was 
Mr.  Scarlett  (the  late  Lord  Abinger).  Some  of  the  more 
ardent  of  the  opposition  orators  seem  to  have  expected 
that  their  logic  and  rhetoric  would  prove  triumphant  that 
night  over  all  the  influences  of  power ;  but,  when  the  vote 
was  at  last  taken,  the  numbers  were  found  to  be  281  for 
ministers  against  186,  so  that  Tierney's  proposition  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  95.  W  ilberforce,  who  voted 
with  the  opposition,  describes  this  as  the  best  debate  he 
had  witnessed  for  a  long  time.  '  Castlereagh,  Tierney, 
Peel,  Bankes,  Solicitor-general,  Scarlett,'  he  says,  'all  did 
well.'  And  he  adds  :  '  I  had  really  the  plan  of  a  good  and 
very  telling  speech,  from  its  taking  up  some  of  Peel's 
points,  but,  partly  from  my  distress  about  Castlereagh,  I 
came  away  without  speaking.'  He  was  afraid  that  he  had 
pained  Castlereagh  by  some  expressions  in  a  speech  a  few 
da^'S  before.  Another  animated  debate,  distinguished  by 
the  mingled  elocjuence  of  Denman,  Canning,  and  Broug- 
ham, took  place  on  the  25th,  when  the  resolution  for 
giving  the  Duke  of  York  the  £10,000  a  year  was  reported 
from  the  committee,  and  was  carried  by  the  still  larger 
majority  of  247  to  137.  The  discussion  in  the  Lords  was 
taken  in  committee,  when  Lord  Grey  in  a  long  speech 
proposed  the  omission  of  the  clause  in  the  bill  relating  to 
the  duke's  salary ;  he  was  supported  by  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  other  peers ;  but  the  amendment  was  not  pressed  to  a 
division. 

The  most  important  legislative  act  of  the  session  was 
the  arrangement  made  for  the  resumption  of  cash- payments 
by  the  bank.      Ibis  (question,  in  its  various  branches,  gave 
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rise  to  about  fifty  debates  and  conversations  in  the  two 
Houses,  the  reports  of  which  cover  between  four  and  five 
hundred  long  columns  in  Hansard  ;  we  can  only  rapidly 
indicate  the  course  and  the  results  of  the  discussion.  Very 
soon  after  parliament  met,  secret  committees  were,  on  the 
motion  of  ministers,  appointed  in  both  Houses  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  bank.  Lists,  of  course,  were,  as 
usual,  supplied  to  their  adherents  by  the  government,  and 
the  ballot,  accordingly,  returned  a  large  preponderance  of 
ministerial  members  for  each  committee;  it  appears, 
indeed,  that,  in  the  Commons,  the  opposition  declined 
taking  any  part  in  the  process  of  nomination;  neverthe- 
less, a  few  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Calcraft  moved  that  the 
name  of  Mr.  Brougham  should  be  added  to  the  committee, 
and  when  a  division  took  place,  after  a  short  debate,  the 
motion  was  supported  by  the  large  minority  of  133  votes 
against  175— a  result  which,  w^e  are  told,  w^as  received  by 
the  opposition  with  a  loud  cheer.  It  was  asserted  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  that  of  the  twenty-one  members  of  the 
committee,  as  appointed  by  the  ballot,  fourteen  were  minis- 
terialists. In  the  beginning  of  April  both  committees 
presented  short  reports,  recommending  that,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  final  and  com])lete  restoration  of  cash- 
payments,  a  bill  should  be  forthwith  passed,  prohibiting 
the  continuance  of  the  payment  in  gold  by  the  bank  of  its 
notes  issued  previous  to  the  1st  of  Januavy,  1817,  according 
to  its  public  notices  of  that  and  the  preceding  year.  It 
appears  that  between  six  and  seven  millions  in  gold  had 
already  been  paid  by  the  bank  in  the  fulfilment  of  these 
voluntary  engagements.  '  The  issue  of  that  treasure,'  Mr. 
Peel  observed  in  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill, 
'  had  not  been  attended  with  any  good  to  the  nation  ;  and 
he  thought,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  foreseen,  that, 
unless  this  issue  had  been  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous 
reduction  of  the  number  of  bank-notes,  the  gold  would 
find  its  way  to  those  places  where  there  was  a  greater 
demand  for  it.  There  was  little  doubt  at  present  as  to 
the  place  of  its  destination  ;  for,  by  a  report  of  the  minister 
of  finance  in  France,  it  appeared  that,  within  the  first  six 
months  of  the  last  year,  125,000,000  francs  had  been  coined 
at  the  French  mint,  three-fourths  of  which,  it  was  under- 
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stood,  had  been  derived  from  the  gold  coin  of  this  realm. 
The  opjtosition  expressed  some  dissatisfaction;  but  the 
proposed  bill  was  immediately  brought  in,  and  passed  with 
all  possible  expedition  through  both  Houses.  It  prohibited 
the  continuance  of  the  cash-payments  under  the  notices 
till  the  end  of  the  current  session.  Much  more  elaborate 
reports,  embracing  the  whole  extent  of  the  subject,  were 
piesented  by  the  two  committees  about  a  month  later. 
These  expositions  represented  the  condition  of  the  bank 
as  eminently  flourishing.  Its  liabilities,  it  was  stated, 
amounted,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1819,  to  £33,894,580, 
and  its  assets  in  government  securities  and  other  credits 
to  £39,096,900,  exclusive  of  the  permanent  debt  of 
£14,686,800  due  from  the  government,  and  repayable  on 
the  expiration  of  the  charter.  The  entire  surplus  in 
favour  of  the  bank,  therefore,  was  £19,899,120;  and  what 
might  be  called  its  immediate  available  surplus,  £5,202,320. 
The  bullion  in  its  coffers  also,  which  had  been  very  much 
reduced  at  the  close  of  the  war,  had  gone  on  increasing 
from  July  1815  to  October  1817,  at  which  date  it  was 
much  greater  than  it  had  ever  before  been  hince  the 
establishment  of  the  bank,  although  it  had  again  been 
bjought  down  by  the  payments  that  had  since  taken 
place.  The  committees,  under  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  was  so  influentially  represented  in  each, 
agreed  in  recommending  a  plan  for  the  resumption  of 
cash-paj^ments,  which  was  fiist  embodied  in  a  series  of 
resolutions,  and  in  that  form  submitted  to  the  two  Houses. 
It  was  founded  upon  the  principle  first  announced  by  Mr. 
liicardo  in  1816,  in  his  Proposals  for  an  Economical  and 
Secure  Currency,  that  the  bank  should  be  bound  to  exchange 
its  notes,  not  for  coin,  but  for  gold  ingots,  the  fineness  of 
which  should  be  attested  by  a  stamp,  and  only  in  quantities 
above  a  certain  weight,  at  a  rate  to  be  diminished  from 
time  to  time  until  it  should  have  descended  to  the  Mint 
price  of  £3  178.  10 Jri.  per  ounce.  But,  although  this  prin 
ciple  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  plan,  the  complete 
exchangeability  of  bank-notes  for  cash  was  provided  for  as 
its  ultimate  result.  The  resolutions  were  first  moved  in 
the  Lords  on  tlie  2lKt  of  Miy,  by  Lord  Ilarrowby,  the 
president  of  the  council,  who  had  officiated  as  chairman  of 
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their  lordship's  committee.  A  series  of  counter-resolutions 
moved  by  Lord  Lauderdale,  although  they  met  with  nc 
support,  even  from  his  own  side  of  the  House,  gave 
occasion  to  a  debate,  which  was  principally  sustained  by 
his  lordship,  and  Lords  Liverpool  and  Grenville;  the 
government  plan  received  the  approbation,  not  only  of 
Grenville,  but  also  of  Lords  King  and  Lansdowne ; 
Lauderdale's  resolutions  were  negatived  without  a  division, 
and  those  moved  by  Lord  Harrowby  were  agreed  to.  The 
subject  was  much  more  fully  discussed  in  the  Commons, 
where  the  ministerial  resolutions  were  proposed  on  the 
24th,  by  Mr.  Peel,  in  an  elaborate  and  remarkable  speech. 
Mr.  Peel  liad  been  the  chairman  of  the  secret  committee : 
the  report  of  the  committee  was  probably  of  his  drawing 
up,  and  the  goveinment  plan  was  understood  to  have  been 
arranged  and  put  together  by  him;  but  not  only  was  he 
not  the  originator  of  its  leading  principle ;  it  would  appear 
from  his  own  satement  that  neither  he  himself  nor  the 
government  had  been  prepared  for  the  adoption  of  such  a 
plan  when  the  committee  was  appointed  and  the  subject 
was  first  brought  forward.  He  began  his  speech  by 
frankly  announcing  that,  in  consequence  of  the  evidence 
which  had  been  received  by  the  committee,  and  the 
divisions  which  had  arisen  upon  it,  his  opinions  had 
undeigone  a  verj^  mateiial  change.  'He  was  ready  to 
avow,  without  shame  or  remorse,  that  he  went  into  the 
committee  with  a  very  different  opinion  from  that  which 
lie  at  present  entertained ;  for  his  views  of  the  subject 
were  most  materially  different  when  he  voted  against  the 
resolutions  brought  forward  in  1811  by  Mr.  Horner,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  bullion  committee.  Having  gone  into 
the  inquiry,  determined  to  dismiss  all  former  impressions 
that  he  might  have  received,  and  to  obliterate  from  his 
memoiy  the  vote  which  he  had  given  some  years  since 
when  the  same  question  was  discussed,  he  had  resolved  t'» 
apply  to  it  his  undivided  and  unprejudiced  attention,  and 
adopt  every  inference  that  authentic  information  or  mature 
reflection  should  offer  to  his  mind ;  and  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion it  stating  that,  although  he  should  probably  even 
now  vote,  if  it  w^ere  again  brought  before  the  House,  in 
<>pposition   to   the  piactical   measure    then    recommended 
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[the  resumption  of  cash-payments  by  the  bank  after  two 
years],  he  now,  with  very  little  modification,  concurred  in 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  fiist  fmrteen  resolutions 
submitted  to  the  House  by  that  very  aMe  and  much- 
lamented  individual.  He  conceived  them  to  represent  the 
true  nature  and  laws  of  our  monetary  system.'  In  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech  he  adverted  to  another  peisonal 
matter.  Among  other  difficulties,  he  observed,  which 
presented  themelves  to  him  in  the  discussion  of  this 
question,  was  one  which  gave  him  great  pain  ;  '  and  that 
was  the  necessity  he  felt  of  opposing  himself  to  an 
authority  [that  of  his  father,  Sir  Kobert  Peel],  to  which 
he  always  bad  bowed,  and  he  hoped  always  should  bow, 
with  deference ;  but  here  he  had  a  great  public  duty 
imposed  upon  him,  and  from  that  duty  he  would  not 
shrink,  whatever  might  be  his  private  feelings.'  Thus, 
in  the  first  of  the  three  great  measures  with  which  his 
name  is  associated,  as  well  as  in  the  other  two.  Catholic 
emancipation  and  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  it  was  the 
fate  of  this  distinguished  statesman  to  surprise  the  public 
l)y  suddenly  appearing  as  the  chief  figure  in  what  we  may 
call  the  triumph  of  the  principles  which  up  to  that 
moment  he  had  spent  his  life  in  opposing.  Various 
modifications  of  the  government  plan  in  some  particulars 
were  proposed  by  Mr.  Edward  Ellis,  Mr.  Cripps,  and  other 
members,  and  the  debate  was  kept  up  for  two  evenings ; 
but  the  original  resolutions  were  in  the  end  agreed  to 
without  a  division.  Although  opposed  by  Tierney,  they 
were  supported  not  only  by  Ricardo,  who  had  been 
returaed  to  this  parliament  for  the  Irish  borough  of  Port- 
arlington,  and  who,  although  not  appointed  to  sit  on  the 
secret  committee,  had  been  examined  before  it  at  great 
length,  but  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  Mr.  Abercromby  (the 
present  Lord  Dunfermline),  and  other  members  of  the 
opposition.  The  resolutions,  as  reported  by  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  were  to  the  following  effect:  That  it 
was  expedient  that  the  restriction  on  payments  in  cash  by 
the  bank  should  be  continued  beyond  the  time  fixed  by 
law,  the  oth  of  July,  1819  ;  that  a  definite  peiiod  should 
})e  fixed  for  the  termination  of  the  restriction,  and  that 
in  the  meantime  certain  prepaiatory  measures  should  be 
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taken;  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  gradual 
repaj'ment  to  the  bank  of  £10,000,000  of  its  advances  for 
the  public  service ;  that  from  the  1st  of  February,  1820, 
the  bank  should  be  obliged  to  give  in  exchange  for  its 
notes  gold,  assayed  and  stamped,  in  quantities  of  not  less 
than  sixty  ounces,  at  the  rate  of  81s.  per  ounce  ;  that  from 
the  1st  of  October,  1820,  it  should  be  obliged  to  paj'  gold 
fur  its  notes  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  rate  of  79s.  6d. 
per  ounce ;  that  after  the  1st  of  May,  1821,  the  rate  should 
be  77s.  10^^.  per  ounce;  that  from  the  1st  of  May,  1823, 
the  bank  should  })ay  its  notes  on  demand  in  the  legal  coin 
of  the  realm ;  and  that  the  laws  prohibiting  the  melting 
and  exportation  of  the  coin  should  be  repealed.  Bills 
embodying  these  resolutifjns  were  afterwards  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Peel  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
encountered  scarcely  any  opposition  in  their  passage 
through  either  House.  The  only  alteration  of  any  im- 
portance made  in  the  original  arrangement  w^as  the 
substitution  of  the  1st  of  May,  1822  for  the  1st  of  May, 
1821,  as  the  date  at  which  the  bank  should  be  obliged  to 
begin  ]  aying  gold  for  its  notes  at  the  Mint  price.  This 
amendment  was  introduced  in  the  Lords,  on  the  motion  of 
Lord  Harrow^by,  and  w^as  agreed  to  by  the  Commons. 
The  bank,  however,  we  may  here  mention,  did  not  avail 
itself  either  of  tins  postponement,  or  even  of  the  liberty  to 
refuse  payment  in  gold  of  any  demands  under  £233  12s.  6d. 
— the  value  of  sixty  ounces — but  on  the  1st  of  May,  1821, 
commenced  giving  cash  in  exchange  for  its  notes  of  what- 
ever amount. 

A  few  days  after  the  secret  committees  on  the  bank  had 
been  nominated.  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  the  Commons,  pro- 
posed the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  for  inquiring 
into  the  national  income  and  expenditure,  to  consist  of  the 
same  tw^enty-one  members  who  had  formed  the  finance 
committee  of  the  last  parliament,  except  that  tw^o  new- 
names  w^ere  substituted  ft>r  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  and 
Mr.  J.  P.  Grant,  who  were  not  now  in  the  House.  In  the 
speech  with  which  he  prefaced  his  motion,  Castlereagh 
Went  into  almost  as  much  detail  as  if  he  had  been  opening 
the  budget,  and  a  debate  w^as  brought  on ;  but  no  objection 
wras  made  to  the  appointment   of  the  committee.      Th© 
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committee  presented  an  elaborate  report  in  the  beginning 
of  April ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  June,  in  a  committee  of  the 
Avhole  House,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  laid  on  the 
table  a  series  of  resolutions  founded  on  this  report,  and 
presenting  an  outline  of  the  proposed  financial  arrange- 
ments for  the  year.  They  began  by  affirming  that  the 
reduction  of  taxation  since  1815  had  been  upwards  of 
£18,000,000  per  annum,  and  that,  when  the  revenues  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  had  been  consolidated  in  1816, 
the  mere  interest  upon  the  debt  of  Ireland,  including  the 
sinking  fund  applicable  to  its  reduction,  had  exceeded  the 
entire  net  revenue  of  that  country  by  nearly  £1,900,000, 
*  without  affording  any  provision  for  the  civil  list,  and 
other  permanent  charges,  or  for  the  proportion  of  supplies 
to  be  defrayed  by  that  part  of  the  L'nited  Kingdom ; '  it 
was  then  stated  that  the  supplies  required  to  be  voted  for 
the  i)resent  year  would  be  £20,500,000 ;  that  the  portion 
of  such  supplies  which  might  be  provided  by  the  continu- 
ance of  the  existing  revenue  could  not  be  estimated  at 
more  than  £7,000,000,  leaving  the  sum  of  £13,500,000  to 
be  raised  by  loan  or  other  extraordinary  resource ;  that 
the  sinking  fund  might  be  estimated  at  £15,500,000,  ex- 
ceeding the  sum  necessary  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of 
the  year  by  about  £2,000,000  only;  and  the  concluding 
resolution  was  as  follows :  '  That,  to  provide  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  public  service,  to  make  such  progressive 
reduction  of  the  national  debt  as  may  adequately  support 
public  credit,  and  to  afibrd  to  the  country  a  prospect  of 
future  relief  from  a  part  of  its  present  burdens,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  there  should  be  a  clear  surplus  of  the 
income  of  the  country,  beyond  the  expenditure,  of  not  less 
than  £5,000,000 ;  and  that,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment 
of  this  important  object,  it  is  expedient  now  to  increase 
the  income  of  the  country  by  the  imposition  of  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  £3,000,000  per  annum.'  The  debate  on 
these  resolutions  was  taken  on  the  7  th,  when  the  addi- 
tional taxation  was  strongly  opposed,  and  the  previous 
question  was  moved  as  an  amendment  on  that  part  of 
the  ministerial  scheme;  but  on  a  division  the  resolutions 
were  carried  by  a  majority  of  329  against  132.  The  new- 
taxes,  it  was  now  announced,  would  be  raised  on  malt, 
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tobacco,  coffee,  and  cncoa,  tea,  British  spirits,  pepper,  and 
foreign  wool.  The  budget  was  opened  by  Mr.  Vansittart  on 
the  9th,  when  several  more  divisions  took  place,  but  all  the 
ministerial  propositions  were  carried  by  large  majorities. 
The  supplies  voted  in  the  course  of  the  session  were :  for 
the  army,  £8,900.000 ;  fur  the  navy,  £6,436,000 ;  for  the 
ordnance,  £1,191,000;  miscellaneous,  £1,950,000;  interest 
and  sinking  fund  on  exchequer  bills.  £2,000,000 ;  repay- 
ment of  advances  from  the  bank,  £5,000,000 ;  reduction 
of  other  unfunded  debt,  £5,597,000  ;  making  in  all 
£31,07-1,000,  exclusive  of  the  interest  upon  the  funded 
debt,  and  of  the  sinking  fund,  which  together  amounted  to 
nearly  £45,000,000  more,  and  were  provided  for  by  per- 
manent taxes.  Of  the  £31,074,000,  it  was  calculated  that 
the  annual  malt-tax  (£3,000.000),  the  annual  or  temporary 
excise  duties  continued  (£3,500,000),  a  lottery  (\ielding 
£240,000),  and  the  sale  of  old  stores,  would  produce 
£7,074,000  ;  the  remaining  £24,000,000  was  to  bo  provided 
foT  by  two  loans  of  £12,000,000  each,  the  one  derived  from 
the  sinking  fund,  the  other  raised  by  contract.  The  effect 
of  the  first  of  these  borrowing  operations  w^ould  simply  be 
to  reduce  the  sinking  fund  for  the  present  year  to 
£3,500,000 ;  that  of  the  other,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  repayment  of  the  bank  advances,  and  of  the  remaining 
unfunded  debt  that  was  to  be  paid  off,  would  be — disre- 
garding the  speculative  advantages  that  might  accrue 
either  to  the  government  or  the  subscribers  fro'.a  the  terms 
of  the  loan — to  add  £1,403,000  to  the  amount  of  the  entii  e 
debt.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  debt  would  be  reduced 
by  these  Ofierations  to  the  extent  of  somewhat  more  than 
£2,000,000  ;  and  with  the  aid  of  the  new  taxes,  the  reduc- 
tion might  be  expected  to  be  above  £5,000,000.  Nomi- 
nally, however,  the  new  stock  created  for  the  two  loans  of 
£24',000,000  was  £32,304,000.  We  may  notice  under  the 
piesent  head  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Tierney  on  the  18th 
of  May,  that  the  House  w^ould  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  to  take  into  considerat  on  the 
state  of  the  nation,  which,  after  producing  one  of  the 
longest  del)atrs  of  the  session,  was  negatived  by  a  majonty 
of  more  than  two  to  one  (357  against  178) ;  and  a  series  of 
forty-seven  resolutions  in  fa^oar  of  retrenchment,  which 
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were  moved  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell  on  tlie  1st  of  July,  and 
which  were  dis[iosed  of,  after  a  very  short  debate,  on  the 
I'ith,  by  the  further  consideration  of  them  being  adjourned 
till  that  day  three  months. 

Not  much  mure  of  the  legislation  of  the  session  was  of 
any  histuiic  impoitance.  Mr.  Stuiges  Bouine  obtained 
the  appointment  of  a  new  committee  on  the  poor-laws; 
and  his  bill  for  the  geneial  amendment  of  these  laws, 
which  had  been  h-st  in  the  last  session,  was  revived  and 
passed.  An  act  was  also  passed  to  amend  the  laws  respect- 
ing the  settlement  of  the  poor  so  far  as  regards  renting 
tenements.  But  a  more  comprehensive  measure,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  amend  the  law  of  settlement  generally, 
was  lost  in  the  Commons ;  as  was  another,  to  prevent  the 
misapplication  of  the  rates,  on  the  second  reading  in  the 
J.ords.  A  bill  was  passed  for  the  regulation  of  cotton- 
factories,  and  the  better  preservation  of  the  health  of 
young  pers(ms  employed  in  them  by  limiting  the  hours  of 
labour.  An  extension  of  the  Charitable  Foundations  Act 
(^f  the  last  session  was  proposed  and  canied  through  the 
two  Houses  under  the  auspices  of  the  government;  the 
motion  ibr  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  was  made  by  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Brougham.  It  was 
nearly  the  same  with  the  bill  of  last  session,  as  originally 
introduced  and  as  passed  by  the  Commons,  embracing 
charitable  foundations  of  all  descriptions,  as  well  as  those 
connected  with  the  education  of  the  poor.  Not  only 
charities  supported  by  private  subscription,  however,  but 
all  institutions  having  special  visitors,  were  excepted ;  and 
when  Mr.  Brougham  moved  the  omission  of  the  latter 
exemption,  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  107  against  75.  Early  in  the  session,  petitions  coni- 
plaining  of  the  state  of  the  ciiminal  law  were  presented  to 
both  H(juses  from  the  common-council  of  the  city  ot 
London  ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  March,  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
Btepi)ing  into  the  space  left  vacant  by  the  lamented 
Komillv,  moVed,  in  an  elaborate  address,  that  a  select 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  consider  of  so  much  ot 
tiiat  law  as  related  t(j  capital  punishnicnts  in  felonies. 
The  motion  was  opposed  by  ministei  s  ;  but  after  a  d('bat(!  of 
bome  length,  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  147  against 
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128 — a  result  which  was  received  with  repeated  cheers. 
A  report  frum  the  committee  thus  appointed  was  presented 
on  the  6th  of  July ;  and  after  another  eloquent  speech  from 
Mackintosh,  was  ordered  to  be  printed.  Committees  were 
also  appointed  in  both  Houses,  on  the  proposition  of  the 
government,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  jails  and  other 
places  of  confinement,  '  and  into  the  best  method  of  provid- 
ing for  the  reformation,  as  well  as  the  safe  custody  and 
punishment,  of  offenders.'  A  report,  it  may  be  al.^  > 
mentioned,  from  the  commissioners  appointed  the  preced- 
ing year  for  inquiring  into  the  means  of  preventing  the 
forgery  of  bank-notes,  was  presented  by  command  of  the 
prince-regent  as  soon  as  parliament  met.  But  the  only 
reforms  of  the  criminal  law  of  any  importance  that  were 
enacted  during  the  present  session  were  the  repeal  of 
certain  Scotch  statutes,  according  to  which  a  person  send- 
ing or  bearing  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel  forfeited  all  his 
movable  property,  and  suffered  banishment,  whether  the 
duel  took  place  or  not;  and  the  abolition  of  the  old  and 
barbarous  right  of  trial  by  battle,  and  of  appeals  of 
murder,  felony,  or  mayhem.  The  latter  innovation,  how- 
ever, suggested  by  a  case  in  which  an  appeal  of  murder 
had  taken  place  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  trial  by,  or 
wager  of,  battle  had  been  demanded  by  the  appellee,  was 
not  effected  without  some  opposition.  Nobody  stood  up 
for  the  tiial  by  battle  either  in  appeals  or  in  writs  .of 
right,  but  it  was  maintained  that  the  appeal  of  murder 
was  a  gieat  constitutional  right  which  ought  not  to  be 
taken  away.  The  common-council  of  the  city  of  London 
petitioned  that  parliament  would  not  deprive  the  people  of 
their  ancient  and  undoubted  right  of  appeal  in  ciiminal 
cases;  but  an  amendment,  moved  b}'  Sir  Francis  Buidett, 
with  a  view  of  attaining  the  object  of  this  prayer,  was,  on 
a  division  in  the  Commons,  supported  only  by  four  votes 
against  eighty-six.  Nor  was  another  attempt,  made  at  a 
subsequent  stage  to  preserve  the  appeal  by  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  more  successful.  Another  ministerial  measure 
was  much  more  obstinately  and  vigorously  resisted — what 
was  called  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill.  Even  on  the 
motion  of  the  attorney-general  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
bill,  the  gallery  was  cleared  for  a  division,  though  none 
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took  place.  The  second  reading  was  only  cariied  by  the 
narrow  majority  of  155  votes  against  142.  Another  debate 
arose  on  the  motion  for  going  into  committee,  which  was 
made  memorable  by  declamations  of  extraordinary  elo- 
quence from  Mackintosh  on  the  one  side,  and  Canning  on 
the  other.  The  third  reading  gave  rise  to  another  animated 
discussion,  followed  by  a  division,  in  which  the  numbers 
were — ayes,  190;  noes,  129.  In  the  Lords,  also,  the  bill 
encountered  the  keenest  opposition ;  an  amendment,  moved 
on  the  question  of  its  committal,  was,  after  a  debate  of 
some  length,  suppoited  by  47  votes  against  100.  The 
object  of  the  act  was  sufficiently  declared  by  its  title, 
which  was :  '  To  prevent  the  enlisting  or  engagement  of 
his  majesty's  subjects  to  serve  in  foreign  service,  and  the 
fitting-out  or  equipping  in  his  majesty's  dominions  vessels 
for  warlike  purposes,  without  his  majesty's  licence.'  The 
main  ground  of  objection  to  it  was  its  bearing  upon  the 
contest  which  Spain  was  still  carrying  on  in  South 
America;  great  numbers  of  Englishmen  were  now  in  the 
service  of  the  several  states  there  which  had  declared  or 
made  good  their  independence;  and  the  present  measure 
was  lO'^ked  upon  as  being  in  effect  and  substantial!}^  a 
blow  aimed  at  those  young  communities  yet  struggling  to 
achieve  or  to  complete  their  emancipation,  and  a  quite 
uncalled-for  helping-hand  held  out  to  their  old  oppressor 
in  its  vain  attempt  to  crush  them.  Finally,  among  the 
acts  passed  this  session  were,  one  to  carry  into  effect  a 
treaty  recently  concluded  with  the  Netherlauds  for  tlio 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  another  to  amend  the  act 
of  the  last  session  for  carrying  into  execution  the  conven- 
tion with  Portugal  on  the  same  subject,  and  another  to 
carry  into  effect  certain  commercial  arrangements  which 
had  been  made  with  Portugal  and  with  the  United 
States. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  within  a  few  days  of  the  end  of  the 
session.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  for  tlie  eighteenth  time,  made 
his  annual  motion  on  the  question  of  parliamentary  refoi m. 
All  that  he  now  ])roposed,  however,  was,  that  the  House 
shijuld  pledge  itself  to  take  the  state  of  the  repiesentation 
into  its  most  serious  consideration  early  in  the  next  session 
of  parliament.     The  motion  was  seconded  hy  Mr.  Geoigo 
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Lamb  (younger  brother  of  the  late  Lord  Melbourne) ;  * 
but  neither  he  nor  any  other  s[)eaker  who  supported  it 
professed  to  go  along  with  the  mover  in  the  peculiar  kind 
of  reform  which  he  advocated.  Next  to  Sir  Francis's  own 
long  and  rambling  oration,  the  most  prominent  speech  of 
the  evening  was  one  delivered  by  Alderman  Waithraan. 
Some  of  the  opinions  that  were  expressed  in  various 
quarters  are  curious  enough  when  read  by  the  light  of 
subsequent  events.  All  the  length,  for  instance,  that  Mr. 
Hume  went  on  this  occasion  was  to  observe  tliat  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  Scotland  were  favourable  to  a 
moderate  reform,  and  that  he  should  vote  for  the  motion 
in  compliance  with  the  o|)inion  of  his  constituents.  Lord 
John  Kussell,  again,  though  admitting  the  propriety  of 
disfranchising  such  boroughs  as  were  notoriously  corrupt, 
and  of  restiicting  the  duration  of  parliament  to  three 
years,  could  not  support  a  motion  '  that  went  the  length 
of  proposing  an  inquiry  into  the  general  state  of  the 
representation,  because  such  an  inquiiv  was  calculated  to 
throw  a  slur  upon  tlie  repiesentation  of  the  country,  and 
to  fill  the  minds  of  the  people  with  vague  and  indefinite 
alarms.'  On  the  division,  however,  58  members  voted 
with  Sir  Francis,  against  153.  More  success  attended 
Lord  Archibald  Hamilton's  efibits  in  the  cause  of  Scotch 
burgh-reform.  This  question  formed  the  subject  of  two 
of  the  most  exciting  contests  of  the  session.  The  election 
of  magistrates  for  the  burgh  of  Aberdeen,  in  1817,  had 
been  declared  illegal  by  the  Court  of  Session,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Montrose  election  of  the  year  preceding  had 
been  ;  but  in  this  case  the  crown,  when  applied  to  for  a 
wairant  to  enable  a  new  election  to  take  place — the  bnrgh 
had  not  been  found  to  be  disfranchised,  as  Montrose  was — 
had  granted  one  to  the  old  magistrates  to  elect  their  suc- 
cessors as  usual,  in  the  face  of  a  petition  numerou-sly  signed 

*  ^Nlr.  Lamb  lias  been  returned  for  Westminster  on  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Sir  Samuel  Komilly,  after  a  contest  wliich 
lasted  from  the  13tli  of  February  till  the  3rd  of  jNIarch,  and  which  wa.s 
distinguished  throughout  by  the  most  violent  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  the  mob.  His  (then  rndical)  opponent  was  the  present  Sir  (then  Mr.) 
J.  C.  Hobhouse ;  and  the  numbers  at  the  close  of  the  poll  were — for 
Lamb,  4465  ;  for  Hobhouse,  3861 ;  38  votes  were  also  given  for  Major 
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from  the  burgesses,  that,  as  it  .seems  had  been  usual  in 
similar  circumstances,  the  election  should  be  by  poll  of 
the  burgesses  generally.  Lord  Archibald,  on  the  1st  of 
April,  moved  an  address  to  the  prince-regent  for  a  copy  of 
this  warrant;  the  motion  was  strenuously  resisted  by 
ministers,  through  their  organ  the  lord  advocate ;  but  the 
vote,  announced  amid  the  cheers  of  the  minority,  was  not 
a  triumphant  one  for  the  learned  lord,  his  majority  being 
only  one  of  five  in  a  House  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
members.  This  was  a  victory  ominous  of  coming  defeat. 
On  the  6th  of  May,  Lord  Archibald  brought  forward  the 
general  question  by  moving  that  a  great  number  of  peti- 
tions, which  had  been  presented  in  the  course  of  the 
session  fiom  tfie  Scotch  royal  burghs,  should  be  referred 
to  a  select  committee.  Of  the  sixty-six  royal  burghs, 
thirty-nine,  containing  a  population  of  above  420,000 
souls,  had  by  this  time  voted  resolutions  in  favour  of 
reform ;  while  of  the  remaining  twenty-seven  small 
burghs,  the  population  amounted  altogether  to  only  abotit 
00,000.  The  preponderance  of  opinion  in  Scotland  on  the 
side  of  burgh-reform  might  therefore  be  taken  to  be  as 
seven  to  one  among  the  persons  most  interested  in  the 
matter,  and  most  competent  to  form  a  judgment  upon  it. 
Lord  Archibald's  present  motion  was  opposed  almost 
exclusively  on  tlie  ground  of  the  alleged  connection  of 
burgh  with  parliamentary  reform  ;  but  it  was  carried  on  a 
division,  in  a  considerably  fuller  House,  by  the  same 
majority  by  which  his  former  one  had  been  defeated,  the 
numbers  being — ayes,  149 ;  noes,  144.  Before  the  session 
terminated,  a  report  was  presented  from  the  committee,  in 
which  they  declared  that  the  general  allegations  of  the 
petitioners  appeared  to  be  boine  out  b}^  the  evidence. 
Another  question  on  which  the  struggle  of  party  in  the 
House  of  (Jommons  was  equally  close  or  doubtful,  was  that 
of  Catholic  emancipation,  it  was  brought  forward  on  tho 
'^\(\  of  May,  in  the  Commons,  by  Grattan,  in  the  shape  of  a 
motion  that  the  state  of  the  laws  by  which  oaths  were 
required  to  be  taken,  or  declaiations  made,  as  qualifications 
fur  the  enjoyment  of  offices  and  the  exercise  of  civil  func- 
tions, so  far  as  they  aifected  Koman  Catholics,  should  be 
immediately  taken  into  consideration  in  a  committee  of 
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the  whole  House.  It  was  the  last  time  that  the  great 
Irish  patriot's  eloquent  voice  was  destined  to  be  heard  on 
that  theme — almost  the  last  time,  indeed,  that  h  was  to 
take  part  in  any  parliamentary  discussion;  the  debate 
that  followed  his  opening  speech  was  cut  short  by  the 
clamour  of  the  House  for  the  vote,  before  either  Canning, 
Plunket,  or  any  other  of  the  more  eminent  speakers  on 
either  side  had  risen;  several  members  were  shut  out 
from  the  unexpected  division ;  but  the  numbers,  as  ulti- 
mately settled,  weie  241  for  the  motion,  and  243  against 
it.  A  fortuight  later,  a  similar  motion  was  made  in  the 
Lords  by  Lord  Donoughmore,  and  was  negatived,  after  a 
long  debate,  by  a  majority  of  147  against  106. 

Pailiameut  was  prorogued,  on  the  13th  of  July,  b}'  the 
prince-regent  in  person.  His  royal  highness  spoke  of 
attempts  which  had  recently  been  made  in  some  of  the 
manufacturing  districts  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances 
of  local  distress  to  excite  a  spirit  of  disaffection,  and  urged 
the  members  of  the  legislature,  on  their  return  to  their 
several  counties,  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours,  in  co- 
operation with  the  magistracy,  to  defeat  the  machinations 
of  those  who,  under  the  pretence  of  reform,  had  in  reality 
no  other  object  but  the  subversion  of  the  constitution. 
The  origin,  course,  and  issue  of  the  state  of  things  which 
had  thus  begun  to  darken  the  political  horizon  will  now 
demand  our  attention. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Condition  of  the  Government — Continuance  of  Keform  Agitation — 
Condition  of  the  People — Novelties  in  the  Reform  Movement — 
Diilliug— Manchester  Meeting. 

The  first  session  of  the  new  parliament  had  not  strengthened 
the  ministry  either  with  the  country  or  even  in  their  own 
estimation.  '  The  ministry,'  Mr.  Ward  writes  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  '  is  in  a  strange  state.  The  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  seems  equally  determined  upon 
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two  points  ;  first,  that  it  shall  always  stumble  ;  second, 
that  it  shall  not  fall.  The  lesult  of  the  great  battle  that 
was  fought  upon  Tierney's  motion  [for  a  committee  on  the 
state  of  the  nation,  on  the  18th  of  Ma}',  when  ministers 
had  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one]  seemed  to  promise 
moie  strength,  but  Thursday  night  [the  3id  of  June,  when 
the  second  reading  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill  was 
only  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirteen]  was  a  complete 
relapse  into  languid  support  and  negligent  attendance. 
You  may  judge  what  opinion  is  formed  by  persons  whose 
trade  it  is  to  understand  such  matters,  of  the  honesty  and 
firmness  of  the  present  parliament,  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  dinner  which  the  prince  gives  to-day  to  some  opposi- 
tion loids,  was  gravely  assigned  by  the  secretary  of  tlie 
treasury  as  a  reason  for  the  bad  division  to  which  I  have 
just  alluded  upon  the  Enlistment  Bill.'  The  defect  would 
seen),  from  this  account,  to  have  been  rather  one  of  dis- 
cipline than  of  honesty  ;  incidental,  perhaps,  in  any  cir- 
cumstances to  a  first  session,  and  in  a  higher  degree  to  a 
parliament  having  so  precarious  a  tenure  of  existence  as 
the  present.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  disclosures 
which  have  recently  been  made,  that  at  one  time  in  the 
C(jurse  of  the  session  ministers  had  seriously  contemplated 
a  resignation,  and  tliat  in  consequence  not  merely  of  the 
unmanageableness  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  also  of 
differences  of  opinion  among  themselves.  We  have  seen 
that  when  the}'^  met  parliament,  they  had  not  made  up 
their  minds  upon  any  particular  plan  for  settling  the  im- 
poitant  and  pressing  question  of  the  resumi)tion  of  cash- 
payments  by  the  bank.  Mr.  Peel  stated  distinctly,  in 
proposing  the  arrangement  which  was  actually  adopted, 
that  he  had  been  made  a  conveit  to  the  piinciples  upon 
which  it  was  based  by  the  evidence  that  had  been  adduced 
before  the  secret  committee.  The  avowal  of  these  prin- 
ciples by  the  government  was  a  retractation  altogether  un- 
expected at  the  time.  In  the  same  letter  to  which  we 
have  just' referred,  Mr.  Ward  wiites  from  London  to  his 
iriend  at  Oxford :  '  Those  that  are  near  the  scene  of  action 
are  not  less  suiprised  than  yourself  at  the  turn  the  bullion 
question  has  taken.  Canning  says  it  is  the  gieatest 
wonder  that  he  has  witneskiod  in  the  political  world,'     Lbl 
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a  preceding  letter,  written  from  Paris  soon  after  the 
announcement  of  the  new  profession  of  faith  by  his  old 
friends  had  reached  him,  the  same  shrewd  observer,  him- 
self, though  no  zealot  in  politics,  a  steady  ministerialist, 
with  all  the  ordinary  sj'mpathies  of  a  party -man,  and  just 
ahout  to  start  for  England  to  take  his  seat  in  the  new 
parliament,  to  which  he  had  been  returned  on  a  vacancy, 
after  having  been  thrown  out  at  the  general  election,  had 
thus  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  govern- 
ment:  *I  presume  your  friend  Van  [Vansittait]  will  be 
turned  out.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  he  should 
stay  in  after  the  committee  has  reported  upon  principles 
directly  opposite  to  his  own.  But  his  removal,  and  the 
substitution  of  Peel  or  Huskisson,  will  by  no  means  cure 
the  defects  of  the  present  ministry,  which  has  suffered 
itself  to  be  dragged  through  the  dirt  the  whole  session. 
For  the  sake  of  the  country,  as  well  as  for  its  own,  it 
ought  to  make  some  effort  to  raise  itself  from  the  state  of 
discredit  and  insignificance  into  which  it  has  fallen ;  occa- 
sioned not  so  much  by  great  strength  or  clear  justice  on 
the  side  of  its  opponents,  as  by  the  wavering  conduct  of 
lazy,  capricious,  pragmatical  friends,  and  by  its  own  want 
of  courage  in  not  proposing  to  them  the  alternative  of  a 
more  vigorous  administration,  or  of  instant  resignation. 
As  it  is,  we  have  a  most  vigorous  ministry,  but  no  govern- 
ment; an  evil  which,  if  it  endures  much  longer,  will  be 
severely  felt  both  at  home  and  abroad.'  A  letter  from 
Lord  Liverpool  to  Lord  Eldon,  which  Mr.  Twiss  has 
published,  shows  that  the  view  of  matters  taken  by  the 
prime-minister  himself  at  this  time  closely  coincided  with 
that  which  Mr.  Ward  thus  expressed.  The  defeat  of  the 
government  on  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  motion  for  a  select 
committee  on  the  state  of  the  criminal  law,  the  large 
minority  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question,  and  again  the 
success  of  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton's  motion  for  Scotch 
burgh-reform,  had  shown,  as  Mr.  Twiss  observes,  und(?r 
what  imperfect  control  the  House  of  Commons  was.  \\  hen 
the  plan  to  be  taken  for  the  restoration  of  a  metallic 
currency  was  first  proposed  in  the  cabinet,  it  i&  conjectured 
not  to  have  met  with  the  concurrence  of  the  lord  chan- 
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cell  or ;  and  in  a  communication  to  the  premier,  he  appears 
to  have  suggested  the  postponement  of  the  question  for  a 
couple  of  years.  Lord  Liverpool's  reply  is  dated  the  10th 
of  May.  After  expressing  his  concern  to  find  that  they 
differ  on  so  essential  a  point,  his  loidship  proceeds :  '  I  am 
sanguine  enough  to  think  that  we  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  success  in  carrying  the  measures  which  were 
discussed  on  Saturday;  but,  whether  I  may  turn  out  to 
he  right  or  wrong,  as  to  this  I  am  quite  satisfied,  after 
long  and  anxious  consideration,  that,  if  we  cannot  cany 
what  has  been  proposed,  it  is  far,  far  better  for  the 
country  that  we  should  cease  to  be  the  government. 
After  the  defeats  we  have  already  experienced  during 
this  session,  our  remaining  in  office  is  a  positive  evil.  It 
confounds  all  ideas  of  government  in  the  minds  of  men. 
It  disgraces  us  personally,  and  renders  us  less  capable 
every  day  of  being  of  any  real  service  to  the  country, 
either  now  or  hereafter.  If,  therefore,  things  are  to  re- 
main as  they  are,  I  am  quite  clear  that  there  is  no  advan- 
tage, in  an}^  way,  in  our  being  the  persons  to  carry  on 
the  public  service.  A  strong  and  decisive  effort  can  alone 
redeem  our  character  and  credit,  and  is  as  necessary  for 
the  country  as  it  is  for  ourselves.  As  to  a  postpone- 
ment for  two  years,  it  would  be  mere  self-delusion,  and  is 
far  more  objectionable,  in  my  judgment,  in  ever}"  bearing, 
than  at  once  renouncing  all  idea  of  setting  the  finances  of 
the  country  right.'*  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
bold  course  taken  by  ministers  on  the  bank  question  did 

*  We  may  remark,  however,  that  this  letter  hardly  bears  out  the  in- 
terpretation put  up')n  it  by  Mr.  Twiss,  that  the  chancellor  did  not  at 
first  conrur  with  the  majority  of  the  cabinet  in  their  favourable 
opiuirm  of  Mr.  Kic.inlo'H  plan.  His  differeni;e  with  Lord  Liverpool 
may  bav»^  been  simply  on  the  prudence  or  expediency  of  the  govern- 
ment taking  its  stand  upin  that  plan,  and  endeavouring  to  torce  it 
at  the  prefccnt  mc^ment  up.>n  the  acceplance  of  parliament.  This,  at 
least,  may  liave  been  all  the  di.ssent  that  he  jn-ofes-cd.  We  may  admit 
tbat  the  new.  mont-tary  doctrine  was  not  likely  to  find  the  readiest 
or  most  enthusiastic  ot  disciples  either  in  Eldon  or  Vansittart;  but  it 
is  hardly  to  bo  supposed  that  any  member  of  the  cabinet  could  have 
deferred  to  so  late  a  moment  an  intimation  of  absolute  hostility  to  the 
principles  of  the  gr)verriment  plan.  The  report  of  both  the  secret 
eommittees  had  by  this  time  been  presented. 
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produce  sometling  of  the  effect  which  Lord  Liverpool 
anticipated,  and  strengthened  them  both  within  the  walls 
of  parliament  and  out  of  doors.  We  find  Lord  Sidmouth 
writing  to  Lord  Exmouth  on  the  2l!st  of  June  :  '  The  close 
of  our  parliamentary  campaign  is  far  more  satisfactory 
than  its  commencement.  The  government  has  now  re- 
ceived decisive  proofs  of  that  degree  of  confidence  without 
which  it  Could  not  be  conducted  honourahly  to  oui  selves, 
or  usefully  to  the  public'  The  home  secretary'  and  his 
colleagues,  however,  had  got  released  only  for  a  very  short 
time  from  the  warfare  of  parliament,  when  they  found 
themselves  in  the  thick  of  another  of  a  different  and  more 
serious  description. 

Eeform  meetings  had  continued  to  be  held  occasionally 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  from  ihe  beginning  of  the 
year.  It  was  on  the  18th  of  January  that  Oiator  Hunt 
made  his  first  appearance  in  a  public  capacity  in  Man- 
chester. Application  had  been  made  to  the  borough-reeve 
and  constables  to  summon  a  meeting  to  petition  parlia- 
ment for  the  repeal  of  the  corn-law.  On  their  refusal  an 
anonymous  advertisement  appeared,  fixing  the  meeting 
for  the  day  we  have  mentioned.  Hunt,  who  had  accepted 
an  invitation  to  preside,  was  met  by  the  multitude,  and 
conducted  into  the  town  in  a  style  which  must  have  been 
very  soothing  to  his  vanity — flags  with  the  mottoes  of 
*No  Corn-laws,'  'Universal  Suffrage,'  'Eights  of  Man,' 
'Hunt  and  Liberty,'  being  borne  before  him;  the  gather- 
ing-place was  that  same  St.  Peter's  Field,  soon  to  be  made 
so  famous  by  the  events  of  another  day.  Hunt  in  his 
speech  derided  the  proposal  of  petitioning  pailiament,  and 
the  demand  of  the  ai-sembly  was  put  into  the  form  of  a 
remonstrance  to  the  prince-regent ;  other  speeches,  of  more 
or  less  violence,  were  delivered  ;  and  then  the  people 
peaceably  dispersed.  An  evening  or  two  after  this,  Hunt 
was  loughly  handled  in  the  theatre  at  Manchester  by 
some  officers  of  the  7th  hussars,  who  alleged  that  he  had 
hissed  when  'God  save  the  King'  was  called  for— an 
incident  which,  of  course,  he  did  not  fail  to  turn  to 
account.  He  immediately  wiote  to  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  published  his  letter.  At  the 
Bame  time  he  wrote  i^j  Samuel  Bamford  at  Middleton,  re- 
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questing  that  zealous  follower,  as  he  then  was,  to  come  to 
him.  When  they  met  the  next  day,  he  directed  Bamford 
to  procure  some  ten  or  a  dozen  stout  fellows  to  take  their 
}ilace«  in  the  pit  on  the  evening  of  the  following  Monday, 
when  he  would  again  y)resent  himself  in  the  theatre.  On 
the  appointed  night  Bamford  was  at  the  pit-door  by  six 
o'clock,  accompanied  by  nine  other  Middleton  cotton  or 
silk  weavers,  picked  men,  each  armed  with  a  s'out  cudgel. 
The  ten  rough-looking  countiy-fellows  had  attracted  some 
notice  as  they  passed  through  the  streets.  Bamlord  gives 
a  graphic  description  of  them,  which  we  quote  the  lather, 
as  it  must  be  understood  to  set  before  us  the  writer's  own 
]tersonal  appearance,  at  least  in  general  outline:  'They 
were  all  youug  men — tall,  gaunt,  and  square-built — long- 
legged,  free-limbed,  and  lithe  as  stag-hounds ;  and  as  they 
went  tramp,  tramp,  along  the  flags,  people  looked,  startled, 
and  h)oked  again  ;  while  the  observed  ones,  nothing 
noticing,  went  onwards  like  men  who  knew  their  work, 
and  were  both  able  and  willing  to  perform  it,'  A  crowd 
soon  collected  and  filled  the  street  in  which  the  theatre 
stood ;  but  any  serious  mischief  was  prevented  by  the 
prudent  determination  of  the  manager  to  have  no  per- 
formance tbat  evening.  Hunt,  however,  had  his  triumph, 
and  one  which  suited  his  pui  pose  as  well,  and  was  probably 
quite  as  much  to  his  taste,  as  would  have  been  any  he 
could  have  had  in  a  melee  within  the  walls  of  the  theatre. 
After  some  time  a  coach  drove  into  the  street,  and  on  its 
being  ascertained  to  contain  the  great  popular  champion 
and  son)e  of  his  friends,  a  loud  huzza  burst  from  the  dense 
multitude.  A  few  hisses  were  soon  silenced.  '  Hunt,' 
continues  Bamfc^rd,  '  then  mounted  the  box,  and,  addressing 
tlie  people,  stated  that  the  manager  had  written  to  him, 
haying  there  would  not  be  any  performance  that  night,  and 
requesting,  I  think,  that  ho  would  come  up  and  try  to  get 
the  people  to  dispeise  and  go  home.  He  next  entered  on 
ftome  general  topics,  and,  with  singular  bad  taste,  to  say 
the  least  of  it — for  his  impetuosity  overran  his  judgment 
— he  said  the  authorities  only  wanted  a  pretext  to  let  the 
bloody  l)Ut  chers  of  Waterloo  loose  upon  the  people  ;  and 
concluded  by  advising  them  to  retire  to  their  homes  peace- 
ably,    We  then  gave  three  cheers,  the  carriage  disappeared, 
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and  the  street  vras  soon  deserted.  Our  party  wt  nt  to  the 
Kobin  Hood,  where  we  were  joined  by  a  score  or  two  (»t 
others,  and  we  set  to  and  caroused  until  midnight,  and 
then  returned  home.' 

The  rest  of  the  winter  and  the  spring  passed  in  quiet, 
and  without  any  movement  among  the  working-classes  to 
excite  alarm  or  uneasiness.  As  the  year  advanced,  how- 
ever, a  growing  depression  in  the  labour-market  was 
experienced  in  all  the  di^tricts  of  the  kingdom  where  the 
population  was  the  most  numerous.  The  biographer  of 
Lord  Sidmouth  has  printed  a  letter  addressed  to  that 
minister,  in  December  of  the  preceding  j'ear,  by  Lord 
Sheffield  (Gibbon's  friend),  in  which  the  writer,  a  very 
old  man,  but  with  his  faculties  still  entire  and  active,  and 
accustomed  all  his  life  to  watch  the  fluctuations  in  the 
economical  state  of  the  country,  reports  his  views  both  on 
the  actual  condition  of  things  at  that  moment  and  on  the 
prospects  of  the  futuie.  tie  cannot,  he  says,  resist  the 
pleasure  of  communicating  the  very  satisfactory  accounts 
he  has  received  of  the  state  of  trade  and  manufactures 
frum  diffci  ent  parts,  and  especially  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Birmingham,  the  rest  of  Warwickshiie,  and  from 
Staffordshire.  '  Both  trade  and  manufactures,'  he  goes  on 
to  observe,  '  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  likely  to 
improve  still  further.  There  appears  to  be  little  specula- 
tion beyond  the  regular  demands  of  the  difierent  markets, 
men  without  adequate  capital  finding  it  almost  impossible 
to  procure  credit ;  so  that  there  is  now  no  disposition  to 
force  a  trade,  and  no  injurious  competition  among  the 
merchants  to  procure  the  execution  of  orders,  and,  con- 
sequently, wages  are  fair  and  reasonable.'  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  although  Lord  Sheffield  was  correct  in  his 
belief  that  the  season  of  unsafe  speculation  had  passed 
away,  he  was  too  hasty  or  too  sanguine  in  assuming  that 
the  mischievous  results  of  the  late  extravagant  overtrad- 
ing were  yet  exhausted.  It  has  been  common  to  attribute 
the  commercial  ])ressure  which  was  felt  throughout  tlie 
spring  and  summer  of  this  year  1819,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
to  the  measures  that  were  taken  by  the  legislature  for 
the  restoration  of  a  metallic  or  at  least  convertible  cur- 
rency, and  the  contraction  of  the  oiroulation  to  which  thd 
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bai  k  is  assumed  to  have  been  thereby  driven  in  its  own 
defence.  Mr.  Tooke  has  demonstrated  the  entirely  imagi- 
nary nature  of  this  theory  by  many  facts  and  considera- 
tions, and  especially  by  the  fact  that  the  bank  did  not 
reduco  its  issues  during  the  period  of  the  pressure,  and 
that  no  such  contraction  of  the  circulation  as  is  alleged 
then  took  place.  The  amount  of  Bank  of  England  paper 
in  circulation  was,  on  the  contrary,  rather  greater  in 
August  than  it  had  been  in  February.  The  late  excessive 
importations,  however,  were  continuing  to  produce  their 
natural  effects,  or  rather  the  consequent  and  inevitable 
fall  of  piices  was  at  last  bringing  down  the  speculators  in 
great  numbers ;  the  bankruptcies  in  each  of  the  six  months 
from  Februaiy  to  July  inclusive  were  about  double  the 
ordinary  average ;  credit  sustained  a  shock ;  the  interest 
of  money  rose  ;  while  the  glut  in  the  market  of  commodities 
obstructed  the  channels,  the  pressure  in  the  money-market 
clogged  the  wheels  of  trade ;  finally,  the  market  of  labour 
came  in  for  its  share  of  the  universal  depression ;  employ- 
ment became  more  difficult  to  be  procured;  wages  fell. 
At  the  same  time  food  maintained  a  high  price ;  wheat, 
which  had  been  at  80s.  in  February,  had  only  fallen  to 
68s.  lOd.  in  June,  and  had  risen  again  to  75s.  in  August. 
The  first  meetings  of  the  operative  classes,  accordingly, 
were  called  to  consider  the  low  rate  of  wages.  Such  were 
those  of  the  gingham-weavers  of  Carlisle  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  end  of  May.  These  were  succeeded, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  following  month,  by  others  at 
Hunslet  Moor  near  Leeds,  at  Glasgow,  and  at  Ashton- 
under-Lyne,  which  assumed  more  of  a  political  character, 
but  at  which  the  distress  under  which  the  people  were 
sufft-ring  still  supplied  the  text  of  every  speech,  and 
parliamentary  reform  and  other  such  measures  were 
proposed  and  recommended  chiefly  as  remedies  for  that. 
The  agitation,  however,  grew  bolder  as  it  proceeded ;  and 
the  government  now  began  to  look  at  what  was  going  on 
with  considerable  anxiety  and  apprehension.  Still  no 
breach  of  the  public  peace  had  been  committed.  On 
occasion  of  the  Glasgow  meeting,  which  took  place  on  the 
16th,  a  large  body  of  military  was  in  readiness  to  act;  tho 
multitude  which  assembled  on   the  Green  that  sumuer 
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afternoon  amounted,  it  is  supposed,  to  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  persons;  but  after  going  through  their 
work,  they  disperted  as  quietly  as  if  they  had  been  only 
three  or  four  met  together.  What  took  place  at  this 
convention,  however,  illustrates  the  natural  couise  of  mob 
deliberation.  The  people,  mostly  poor  cotton-weavers, 
either  out  of  employment  or  working  at  the  lowest  wages, 
appear  to  have  been  drawn  together  in  the  first  instance 
simply  by  the  hope  of  getting  something  done  which 
might  better  their  condition ;  the  resolutions  pi  oposed  by 
the  parties  that  had  called  the  meeting,  after  a  statement 
of  the  prevailing  distress,  concluded  with  a  petition  to 
the  prince-regent  to  the  efi'ect  that  his  royal  highness 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  afford  such  of  their  number 
as  wished  it  the  means  of  emigrating  to  Canada,  the 
emigrants  engaging  to  repay  the  expense  by  yearly 
remittances  of  produce.  But  upon  these  original  resolu- 
tions an  amendment  was  moved,  declaring  that  no  good 
was  to  be  expected  from  anything  except  annual  parlia- 
ments, universal  suffrage,  and  a  diminution  of  taxation  ; 
speeches  were  delivered  scouting  alike  emigration  and 
petitioning,  unless  indeed  the  people,  as  was  strongly 
recommended,  would  march  in  a  body  to  London,  and 
present  their  petition  to  the  regent  themselves  ;  and  in  the 
end  the  amendment  was  declared  to  be  cariied,  though 
the  vote  in  its  favour  was  obtained,  as  is  alleged,  only  by 
its  supporters  having  taken  possession  of  the  space  im- 
mediately around  the  hustings,  and  knocking  down  the 
hats  and  uplifted  hands  of  their  opponents,  whose  peaceable 
disposition  prevented  them  from  resenting  or  resisting 
such  treatment.  The  oratory  at  the  Ashton-under-Lyne 
meeting — where  the  chair  was  taken  by  a  person  calHng 
himself  the  Eev.  Joseph  Harrison,  and  one  of  the  speakers 
was  the  self-taught,  or  rather  untaught,  medical  piac.^i- 
tioner.  Dr.  Healey,  who  makes  so  amusing  a  figure  in 
Bamford's  autobiography — was  still  more  violent  and 
extravagant.  At  another  great  meeting,  which  took  place 
at  Stockport  on  the  28th  of  June,  the  chairman  was  Sir 
Chailes  Wolseley,  Bart.,  who  appears  to  have  made  his 
debut  on  this  occasion.  In  an  address  which  he  delivered 
before  descending  from  his  post  of  honour,  Sir  Charles, 
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after  swearing  to  he  faithful  to  the  cause  of  annual 
parliaments  and  universal  suffrage  so  long  as  his  heart's 
blood  should  flow  in  his  veins,  informed  his  admiring 
auditors  that  his  political  career  had  commenced  in  France, 
that  he  was  one  of  those  who  mounted  the  ramparts  of  the 
Bastile,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  in  that- 
country,  and  that,  if  he  did  that  for  France,  he  should 
never  shrink  from  attacking  the  Bastiles  of  his  own 
country.  At  this  meeting,  one  of  the  insignia  displayed 
from  the  hustings  was  the  cap  of  liberty  on  the  top  of  a 
flag-staff.  On  that  da}^  fortnight,  the  12th  of  July,  another 
meeting  was  held  at  New  Hall-hill,  near  Birmingham, 
w^here  Sir  Charles  VVolseley  was  elected  'legislatorial 
attorney  and  representative '  for  that  town.  This  transac- 
tion seems  to  have  startled  government  more  than  anything 
that  hiid  yet  taken  place,  and  probably  determined  it  not 
to  stand  any  longer  aloof.  Indictments  were  now  presented 
boih  against  Wolseley  and  Harrison  for  seditious  words 
spoken  at  the  Stockport  meeting,  and,  true  bills  having 
been  found  by  the  grand  jury,  Sir  Charles  was  arrested  at 
his  own  house  of  Wolseley  Park  in  Staffordshire,  on  the 
19  th.  On  the  21st,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Smithfield  in 
Jjondon,  at  which  Hunt  presided ;  it  had  been  announced 
for  some  time,  and  was  looked  forward  to  with  consider- 
able apprehension ;  a  strong  force,  both  civil  and  military, 
was  stationed  at  various  points  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place ; 
but  the  demeanour  of  the  assembled  people  was  perfectly 
))eaceable  from  first  to  last.  Here  Harrison  was  arrested 
on  the  hustings  by  the  same  constable,  Buck,  who  had 
taken  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  into  custody  two  days  before, 
and  who  the  next  day  on  bringing  Hai  risen  to  Stockport, 
was  there  attacked  by  some  of  the  friends  and  disciples  of 
his  prisoner,  one  of  whom  fired  a  pistol  at  him  and  lodged 
the  bullet  in  his  body. 

Three  remarkable  innovations  are  particularised  in  the 
contemporary  accounts  as  having  distinguished  the  present 
stage  of  the  popular  movement.  It  is  stated  to  have  been 
now  that  the  reformers  first  assumed  the  name  of  Kadicals. 
We  have  given  in  a  former  page  Bamford's  account  of  the 
origin  of  female  reform  associations.  *  An  entirely  novel 
und    truly   portentous    circumstance,'    says    the    Annual 
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Begisfer  for  1819,  *  was  the  formation  of  a  Female  Reform 
Society  at  Blackburn,  near  Manchester,  from  which 
circular-letters  were  issued,  inviting  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  workmen  in  different  branches  of  manufacture  to 
foim  sister  societies,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with 
the  men,  and  of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  their  children 
"a  deep-rooted  hatred  of  our  tyrannical  rulers."  A 
deputation  from  this  society  attended  the  Blackburn 
reform  meeting,  and,  mounting  the  scaffold,  presented 
a  cap  of  liberty  and  an  address  to  the  assembly.  The 
example  of  these  females  w^as  successfully  recommended  to 
imitation  by  the  orators  at  other  meetings.'  The  Black- 
burn meeting  here  alluded  to  appears  to  have  been  held 
on  the  5th  of  July.  The  third  circumstance  is  the 
military  training  alleged  to  have  been  now  practised  by 
the  reformers.  There  is,  and  can  be,  no  dispute  about 
the  fact ;  the  only  question  is  as  to  the  design  or  object 
of  the  practice.  Numerous  informations  upon  this  matter 
w^ere  taken  by  the  Lancashire  magistrates,  and  transmitted 
to  the  government,  in  the  first  days  of  August.  We  find 
one  of  the  magistrates  writing  to  Lord  Sidmouth  on  the 
5th  of  that  month,  that  '  the  diilling  parties  increase  very 
extensively.'  On  the  7th,  several  persons  state  upon  oath, 
that  'in  vaiious  parts  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Bury  there 
are  nightly  assemblies  of  great  numbers  of  men,  who  meet 
together  to  learn  and  piactise  military  training.'  Other 
witnesses  sw^ear,  on  the  9th,  to  having  seen  the  same  thing 
going  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolton.  Many  of  the 
informations  relate  to  the  drilling  of  a  large  mmiber  of 
persons  on  Sunday,  the  8th,  at  Tandle  Hill,  near  Eochdale 
One  of  the  informants  speaks  of  a  man  who  told  him  that 
he  had  been  drilled  there  on  that  day,  and  that  a  similar 
meeting  would  take  place  on  the  Sunday  follwing,  but 
that  that  would  be  the  last.  These  dates  are  very 
important.  An  impression  was  generall}'  produced  at  the 
time  that  the  training  had  been  going  on  in  secret  for  a 
long  while,  and  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  general  tactics 
of  the  radical  reform  movement,  the  dark  purpose  of  which 
was  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  extreme  care  with  which 
the  practice  had  been  concealed  for  many  ironths.  But 
there   is   in   fact    no   evidence    whatever    t<:    bhow    that 
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anything  of  the  kind  existed  anj^where  previous  to  these 
first  days  of  the  month  of  August,  and  we  have  just  seen 
that  the  persons  engaged  in  the  drilling  themselves  spoke 
of  it  with  perfect  frankness  as  far  as  appears,  and  without 
seeming  to  have  any  intention  to  deceive,  as  something 
that  would  be  all  over  in  a  few  days.  It  has  all  the  look 
of  having  been  merely  a  preparation  for  some  particular 
occasion.  That  it  was  really  nothing  more  we  are  assured 
by  Bamford.  It  was,  according  to  his  straightforward 
account,  adopted  solely  with  a  view  to  the  great  meeting 
to  be  held  at  Manchester  on  the  16th  of  this  month.  'It 
was  deemed  expedient,'  says  Bamford,  '  that  this  meeting 
should  be  as  morally  effective  as  possible,  and  that  it 
should  exhibit  a  spectacle  such  as  had  never  before  been 
witnessed  in  England.  We  had  frequently  been  taunted 
by  the  press  with  our  ragged,  dirty  appearance  at  these 
assemblages ;  with  the  confusion  of  our  proceedings,  and 
the  mob-like  crowds  in  which  our  numbers  were  mustered  ; 
and  we  determined  that  for  once  at  least  these  reflections 
should  not  be  deserved.'  Of  four  injunctions  issued  by 
the  committees,  the  observance  of  two — cleanliness  and 
sobriety — was  left  to  the  good  sense  of  individuals ;  that 
of  the  other  two,  order  and  peace,  was  provided  for  by 
general  regulations.  The  drilling  was  the  discipline 
adopted  to  secure  order  in  their  movements.  '  These 
drillings,'  Bamford  adds,  '  were  also,  to  our  sedentary 
weavers  and  spinners,  periods  of  healthful  exercise  and 

enjoyment When   dusk   came,   and  we  could   no 

longer  see  to  work,  we  jumped  from  our  looms,  rushed  to 
the  sweet  cool  air  of  the  fields  or  the  waste  lands,  or  the 

green  lane  sides Or  in  the  grey  of  a  fine  Sunday 

mom  we  would  saunter  through  the  mists  fragrant  with 
the  night  odour  ot  flowers  and  of  new  hay  and  ascending 
the  Tandle  Hill,  salute  the  broad  sun  as  he  climbed  from 

behind  the  high  moors  of  Saddleworth There  was 

not  any  arms — no  use  for  auy — no  pretence  for  any ;  nor 
would  they  have  been  permitted.  Some  of  the  elderly 
men,  the  old  soldiers,  or  those  who  came  to  watch,  might 
bring  a  walking-staff;  or  a  young  fellow  might  pull  a 
htake  from  a  hedge  in  going  to  drill,  or  in  retmiang 
home;  but,  assuredly,  we  had  nothing  like  arms  about  us. 
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There  were  no  armed  meetings ;  there  were  no  midnight 
drillings.  Why  should  we  seek  to  conceal  what  we  had 
no  hesitation  in  performing  in  broad  day  ?  There  was  not 
anything  of  the  sort.'  We  believe  this  to  be  the  true 
account  of  the  matter;  and  that  the  government,  the 
magistrates,  probably  many  of  the  informants  of  the  latter 
themselves,  and  the  public  in  general,  were  frightened  by 
an  imagination  of  what  had  no  existence.  The  drilling, 
whatever  it  might  have  led  to,  or  have  become  if  allowed 
to  go  on,  had  not,  as  far  as  it  had  yet  gone,  anything  of 
the  character  ascribed  to  it.  It  was  neither  a  clandesime 
nor  an  armed  drilling.  W^hether  or  no  it  was  a  thing 
which  the  law  should  have  allowed,  is  another  question. 
It  was  perhaps  liable  to  be  abused,  or  carried  out  to 
purposes  very  different  from  its  original  one.  Bamford 
himself  admits  that  it  had  its  seductions  and  dangers,  or 
at  least  its  liabilities  to  misconstruction,  both  by  lookers- 
on,  and,  in  some  degree,  even  by  those  engaged  in  it. 
*  Some  extiavagances,'  he  observes,  '  some  acts,  and  some 
speeches,  better  let  alone,  certainly  did  take  place.  When 
the  men  clapped  their  hands  in  "  standing  at  ease,"  some 
would  jokingly  say  it  was  "  firing,"  whilst  those  who  weie 
sent  to  observe  us — and  probably  we  were  seldom  un- 
attended by  such — and  who  knew  little  about  military 
motions,  would  take  the  joke  as  a  reality,  and  report 
accordingly ;  whence  probably  it  would  be  surmised  that 
we  had  arms,  and  that  our  drillings  were  only  preparatory 
to  their  more  effective  use.' 

We  are  now  come  to  the  great  event  of  the  year,  and 
the  most  memorable  incident  in  the  history  of  these 
popular  movements.  The  election  of  Sir  Charles  Wolseley 
at  Birmingham  appears  to  have  suggested  a  similar  pro- 
ceeding to  the  reformers  of  Manchester.  Mr.  Himt,  we 
suppose,  must  have  been  the  person  who  was  to  have  had 
the  honour  of  being  elected  legislatorial  attorney  for  that 
town.  On  Saturday,  the  Slst  of  July,  an  advertisement 
was  published  in  the  Manchester  Observer,  inviting  the 
inhabitants  to  meet  on  Monday,  the  9th  of  August,  in 
'  the  area  near  St.  Peter's  Church,'  for  the  purposes  of 
choosing  a  representative,  and  of  adopting  Major  Car'- 
wright's  plan  of  parliamentary  reform.     The  magistrates 
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immediately  put  forth  placaids,  declaring  the  intended 
meeting  to  be  illegal,  and  warning  the  people  to  abstain 
from  attending  it  at  their  peril.  Upon  this,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  4th  of  August,  the  parties  who  had  called  the 
meeting  announced  in  a  hand-bill  that  it  would  not  take 
place,  but  that  a  requisition  wov.Jd  be  addressed  to  the 
borough-reeve  and  constables,  requesting  them  to  convene 
a  meeting  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  'to  consider  the 
propriety  of  adopting  the  most  legal  and  effectual  means 
of  adopting  reform  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament.' 
This  requisition  was  numerously  signed  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  On  its  prayer  being  refused  by  the  magistrates, 
the  parties  who  had  originally  moved  in  the  matter  gave 
notice  that  the  meeting  would  take  place  in  St.  Peter's 
Field  on  Monday  the  16th.  It  was  intimated  that  Mr. 
Hunt  would  take  the  chair. 

All  was  now  busier  preparation  than  ever  in  every  town 
and  village  around  Manchester.  It  is  remarkable  that  tho 
great  manufacturing  metropolis  itself  seems  to  have  i"e- 
mained  comparatively  unaroused,  and  not  to  have  con- 
tributed anything  like  its  due  proportion  of  numbers  to 
the  mighty  reform  gathering.  Indeed,  while  bodies  of 
three,  four,  or  five  thousand  persons  are  spoken  of  as  pour- 
ing in  from  almost  every  one  of  the  two-and-thirty  points 
of  the  compass,  and  every  separate  neighbouring  district 
was  represented  on  the  ground  by  its  dense  and  extended 
array,  we  do  not  recollect  that  any  distinct  body  of  Man- 
chester reformers  is  mentioned  at  all.  Some  of  the  accounts, 
indeed,  expressly  state  that  the  Manchester  working-people 
generally  took  little  part  in  the  demonstration,  and  that 
8uch  of  them  as  joined  the  crowd  seemed  to  have  come  for 
the  most  part  only  as  lookers-on. 

We  believe  that  Bam  ford's  animated  description  of  tho 
procession  of  his  fellow- townsmen,  the  reformers  of  Middle- 
ton,  who  put  themselves  under  his  guidance,  conveys  a  fair 
impression  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  affair  was  entered 
upon  by  the  generality  of  those  engaged  in  it.  By  eight 
o'chjck  on  that  Monday  morning,  he  tells  us,  the  whole 
town  of  Middleton  was  on  the  alert.  Those  who  did  not 
intend  to  go  to  the  meeting  came  out  at  least  to  see  the 
procesaion.     The  marshalled  array  was  headed  by  twelve 
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youths  in  two  rows,  eacli  holding  in  his  hand  a  branch  of 
laurel,  'as  a  token,'  says  Bamford,  'of  amity  and  peace; ' 
and  therefore,  we  must  suppose,  representing  the  olive  on 
this  occasion.  There  were  two  silk  flags,  the  one  blue, 
the  other  green,  with  '  Unity  and  Strength,'  '  Liberty  and 
Frateinity,'  'Parliaments  Annual,'  and  'Suffrage  Universal,* 
inscribed  on  them  in  letters  of  gold ;  and  a  cap  of  liberty, 
of  ciimson  velvet,  with  a  tuft  of  laurel,  was  borne  aloft 
between  them.  The  men  marched  five  abreast,  every 
hundred  having  a  leader  distinguished  by  a  sprig  of  lauiel 
in  his  hat ;  over  these  centurions  were  superior  officers 
similarly  decorated.  Bamford  himself,  as  conductor  of  the 
whole,  walked  at  the  head  of  the  column,  with  a  bugleman 
by  his  side  to  sound  his  orders.  Before  setting  out,  the 
entire  number,  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  men,  having 
formed  a  hollow  square,  while  piobably  as  many  more 
people  stood  around  them,  and  silence  having  been  obtained, 
Bamford  shortly  addressed  them.  After  expressing  his 
hope  that  their  conduct  would  be  marked  by  a  steadiness 
and  seriousness  befitting  the  important  occasion,  he  re- 
quested them  '  not  to  offer  any  insult  or  provocation  by- 
word or  deed,  nor  to  notice  any  persons  who  might  do  the 
same  by  them,  but  to  keep  such  persons  as  quiet  as  pos- 
sible ;  for,  if  they  began  to  retaliate,  the  least  disturbance 
might  serve  as  a  pretext  for  dispersing  the  meeting.  If 
the  peace-officers,  he  added,  should  come  to  arrest  liimself 
oi-  any  other  person,  they  were  not  to  offer  any  resistance, 
but  to  suffer  them  to  execute  their  office  peaceably.  He 
also  told  them  that,  in  conformity  with  a  rule  laid  down 
by  the  committee,  no  sticks  or  weapons  of  any  description 
would  be  allowed  to  be  cariied  in  the  ranks;  and  those 
who  had  such  were  requested  to  put  them  aside.  Many 
sticks,  he  states,  were  in  consequence  left  behind,  and  only 
a  few  walking-staves  were  retained  by  the  oldest  and  most 
intiim.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  sticks 
were  cariied  to  the  meeting  in  greater  numbers  by  some 
of  the  other  parties.  '  I  may  say  with  truth,'  continues 
Bamford,  speaking  of  the  body  under  his  own  command, 
*  that  we  presented  a  most  respectable  assemblage  of 
labouring-men ;  all  were  decently  though  humbly  attired  ; 
and  1  noticed  not  even  one  who  did  not  exhibit  a  white 
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Sunday's  shirt,  a  neckcloth,  and  other  apparel,  in  the  same 
clean,  though  homely,  condition.'  After  their  leader's 
speech,  which  was  received  with  cheers,  they  resumed 
their  marching  order,  and,  the  music  having  stmck  up,  set 
out  at  a  slow  pace.  They  were  soon  joined  by  the  Roch- 
dale people,  the  united  numbers  making  probably  six 
thousand  men.  A  hundred  or  two  of  women,  mostly 
young  wives,  preceded  the  column ;  about  as  many  girls, 
sweethearts  of  the  unmarried  lads,  danced  to  the  music,  or 
sung  snatches  of  popular  songs;  even  some  children  went 
forward  with  them,  although  a  score  or  two  of  others  were 
sent  back ;  while  some  hundreds  of  stragglers  walked 
alongside.  As  they  proceeded  they  received  various  acces- 
sions to  their  ranks.  At  Newton,  not  far  from  Manchester, 
Bamford  was  beckoned  to  by  a  gentleman  to  whom  he  was 
knov/n,  one  of  the  partners  in  a  firm  in  whose  employment 
the  reform  leader  had  lately  been.  Taking  Bamford's 
liand,  he  said  kindly,  though  in  a  tone  expressing  some 
anxiety,  that  he  hoped  no  harm  was  intended  by  all  those 
people  that  were  coming  in.  Bamford  replied  that  he 
would  pledge  his  life  for  their  entire  peaueableness.  'I 
asked  him,'  he  continues,  'to  notice  them:  did  they  look 
like  persons  wi.^hing  to  outrage  the  law  ?  Were  they  not, 
on  the  contrary,  evidently  heads  of  decent  working 
families,  or  members  of  such  families  ?  "  No,  no,"  I  said, 
"  my  dear  sir,  and  old  respected  master,  if  any  wrong  or 
violence  take  plare  they  will  be  committed  by  men  of  a 
different  stamp  from  these."  He  said  he  was  very  glad  to 
hear  me  say  so ;  he  was  happy  he  had  seen  me,  and  gratified 
by  the  manner  in  which  I  had  expressed  myself.  1  asked, 
did  he  think  we  should  be  interrupted  at  the  meeting? 
He  said  he  did  not  believe  we  should.  "  Then,"  I  replied, 
"all  will  be  well;"  and,  shaking  hands,  with  mutual  good 
wishes,  I  left  him,  and  took  my  station  as  before.'  After 
they  had  entered  Manchester,  they  heard  that,  among 
other  parties  which  had  preceded  them,  the  Lees  and 
S;iddleworth  Union  had  been  led  by  Dr.  Healey,  walking 
l>efore  a  pitch-black  flag,  with  staring  white  letters,  form- 
ing the  woids :  'Equal  Kepresentation  or  Deatli,'  'Love 
— two  hands  joined,  and  a  heart;  all  in  white  paint,  and 
presentint^  one  of  the  most  sepulchral-lookirig  objects  that 
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could  be  contrived.  '  The  idea/  observes  Bamford,  '  of  my 
diminutive  friend  leading  a  funeial  procession  of  his  own 
patients — such  it  appeared  to  me — was  calculated  to  force 
a  smile  even  at  that  thougbtful  moment.'  They  seem  to 
have  reached  the  place  of  tueeting,  where  they  found  an 
immense  multitude  already  collected,  about  half  an  hour 
before  noon.  As  other  parties  successively  arrived,  they 
became  more  and  more  enclosed,  till  they  finally  stood 
about  the  centre  of  the  vast  multitude.  About  half  an 
hour  after  their  arrival,  reiterated  shouts  proclaimed  the 
near  approach  of  the  great  man  of  the  day ;  Hunt  came, 
preceded  bv  a  band  of  music,  and  flags  flying,  standing  up 
in  an  open  barouche,  on  the  box  of  which  sat  a  woman, 
who,  it  afterwards  appeared,  had  made  no  proper  or 
original  part  of  the  show,  but  had  only  been  hoisted  into 
the  carriage  as  it  passed  through  the  crowd,  while  a 
number  of  his  male  friends  were  seated  around  him. 
'  Their  approach,'  says  Bamford,  '  was  hailed  by  one 
universal  shout  from  probably  eighty  thousand  persons. 
They  threaded  their  way  slowly  past  us,  and  through  the 
crowd,  which  Hunt  eyed,  I  thought,  with  almost  as  much 
of  astonishment  as  satisfaction.'  The  hustings,  erected 
upon  two  waggons,  stood  close  to  the  place  where  Bamford 
and  his  party  were  posted. 

The  arrangements  made  by  the  authorities  for  the  part 
they  were  to  act,  on  the  other  hand,  are  to  be  found 
authentically  detailed  in  the  communications  addressed  by 
themselves  at  the  time  to  the  government,  which  wera 
afterwards  laid  before  parliament,  in  the  evidence  given 
on  the  subsequent  trial  of  Hunt  and  his  associates  at 
York,  and  most  distinctly  in  a  valuable  and  interesting 
narrative  of  the  events  of  the  day,  furnished  to  the 
biographer  of  Lord  Sidmouth  by  Sir  William  J.  H.  Jolliffe, 
Bart.,  M.T.J  who,  as  a  lieutenant  of  the  loth  hussars,  was 
himself  an  actor  in  the  scene  he  has  described.  A  numerous 
committee  of  magistrates  of  the  county  had  been  constantly 
sitting  since  Saturday  morning,  taking  depositions,  and 
considering  what  they  should  do.  It  seems  to  have  been 
upon  considerable  hesitation  that  they  resolved  not  to 
attempt  to  prevent  the  meeting,  but  to  defer  the  execution 
of  a  warrant  which  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  leaders, 
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till  the  people  had  all  assembled,  and  the  proceedings  had 
commenced.  The  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  this  course 
a-e  not  explained;  it  is  only  stated  that  the  committee 
*  contented  themselves,  till  they  saw  what  the  complexion 
of  the  meeting  might  be,  or  what  ciicumstances  might 
arise,  with  coming  to  this  determination  only,  which  they 
adopted  in  concurrence  with  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
gentlemen  of  the  town.'  About  two  himdied  special  con- 
stables had  been  sworn  in ;  and  the  militarj^  force  which 
they  had  at  their  command  consisted  of  six  troops  of  the 
loth  hussars,  which  had  been  quartered  in  the  cavalry 
barracks  nenr  the  town  for  about  six  weeks;  a  troop  of 
hort^e-artillery,  with  two  guns;  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
31st  regiment  of  infantry;  some  companies  of  the  88th 
regiment;  the  Cheshire  Yeomanry,  comprising  between 
three  and  four  hundred  men,  who  only  arrived  on  the 
morning  of  the  16tb;  and,  lastly,  a  troop  of  Manchester 
Yeomanry,  numbering  about  forty  members,  chiefl}^  wealthy 
master-manufacturers.  The  s]'ecial  constables  and  the 
Manchester  Yeomanry  the  magistrates  retained  under  their 
own  immediate  orders;  the  command  of  the  rest  of  tlie 
force  was  taken  by  Colonel  Guy  L'Estiange,  of  the  31st 
regiment,  as  the  senior  officer,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  John 
Byng  (now  Eail  of  Strafford),  the  general  of  the  distiict, 
who  was  at  his  head-quarters  at  Pontefract,  and  to  whom 
it  would  appear,  among  all  the  preparations  that  were 
made,  no  intimation  had  been  sent  of  what  was  intended 
to  be  done,  or  of  the  strong  view  that  was  taken  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  emergency.  Of  course,  however,  the 
military  could  only  act  on  being  authorised  or  called  upon 
by  the  civil  power.  Early  in  the  forenoon  of  the  16th,  the 
cfjnstables  were  posted,  one  portion  of  them  close  to  the 
hustings  in  the  centre  of  St.  Peter's  Field,  the  rest  so  as 
to  maintain  a  communication  fiom  thence  to  a  private 
house  on  the  south  side  of  that  irregular  square  space  of 
ground,  to-  which  the  magistrates  repaired  about  eleven 
o'clock  from  the  Star  Inn,  where  they  had  first  assembled. 
The  distance  from  this  house  to  the  hustings  was  stated  on 
the  trial  at  York  to  have  been  about  three  or  foui-  hund/ed 
yaids,  hut  it  was  probably  not  quite  so  much ;  the  cntiio 
extent  of  St.  Peter's  Field,  now  all  built  over,  was  only 
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between  two  and  three  acieh"  The  military  force  was 
disposed  as  follows.  Two  squadrons  of  the  1 5th  hussars, 
having  been  marched  into  town  about  ten  o'clock,  were 
dismounted  in  a  wide  street  to  the  north  of  St.  Petei's 
Field,  and  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  it ;  the  Cheshire  Yeomanry  were  formed  on  their  left 
in  the  .^ame  street ;  of  the  remaining  troops  of  the  hussars, 
one  was  attached  to  the  artillery,  which  took  up  a  position 
between  the  cavalry  barracks  and  the  town,  and  the  other 
remained  in  charge  of  the  barracks.  The  Manchester 
Yeomanry  were  stationed  in  a  street  to  the  east  of  the 
field.  The  infantry  were  kept  in  readiness  but  were  not 
called  upon  to  act  till  after  the  r^eeting  had  been  dispersed. 
The  whole  work,  as  will  presently  appear,  was  dune  by  the 
forty  Manchester  Yeomanry,  and  the  two  squadrons — four 
troops,  or  three  hundred  and  twenty  men — of  the  15th 
hussars. 

The  band  which  accompanied  Hunt  and  his  party  on 
their  approach  played  the  national  airs  of  Bule  Britannia 
and  God  save  the  King,  during  vshich,  it  is  said,  the  people 
generally,  or  many  of  them  at  least,  held  their  hats  off. 
No  time  was  then  lost  in  proceeding  to  the  business  of  the 
day.  As  soon  as  Hunt  and  his  friends  had  mounted  the 
hustings,  the  music  ceased,  upon  which  it  was  formally 
proposed  that  Mr.  Hunt  should  take  the  chair ;  the  motion, 
being  seconded,  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  the 
orator,  advancing  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  took  off  his 
white  hat,  and  addressed  the  now  silent  and  listening 
multitude.  He  had  only,  however,  uttered  a  few  sentences 
when  a  confused  murmur  and  pressure,  beginning  at  one 
verge  of  the  field,  and  rapidly  rolling  onwards,  brought 
him  to  a  pause.     The  soldiers  were  upon  the  people. 

The  account  o-iven  by  Mr.  Hulton,  the  chairman  of  the 
bench  of  magistrates,  when  he  was  afterwards  examined 
on  the  trial  at  York,  was  that,  when  after  the  meeting  had 
assembled,  the  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  reform 
leaders  was  given  to  Nadin,  the  chief-constable,  that 
person  declared  that  he  could  not  execute  it  without  mili- 
tary aid ;  upon  which  two  letters  were  despatched,  one  to 
the  commander  of  the  Manchester  Yeomanry,  the  other  to 
Colonel  L'Estrange,  requiring  them  to  come  to  the  house 
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where  tlie  magistrates  were.  The  yeomanry,  being  nearest 
at  hand,  made  their  appearance  first.  They  came  from 
Mosley  Street.  These  must  have  been  the  troops  that 
were  seen  b}^  Bamford  as  he  was  retiring  from  the  ground 
with  a  friend  to  get  some  refieshmunt.  '  I  stood  on  tip- 
toe/ he  says,  '  and  looked  to  the  direction  whence  the  noise 
proceeded,  and  saw  a  party  of  cavalry  in  blue  and  white 
uniform  come  trotting  sword  in  hand  round  the  corner  of 
a  garden- wall,  and  to  the  front  of  a  row  of  new  houses, 
where  they  reined  up  in  a  line.'  This  was  in  front  of  the 
house  where  the  magistrates  were.  Mr.  Hulton  says  that 
the  troop  came  up  at  a  quick  pace,  and  that,  the  moment 
they  appeared,  the  crowd  set  up  a  tremendous  shout.  The 
shout,  as  Bamford  understood  it,  was  one  of  good- will.  It 
appears  that,  when  Hunt  first  saw  the  confusion,  he  ex- 
claimed that  it  was  some  trick,  meaning,  perhaps,  an 
attempt  to  frighten  the  meeting,  and  called  to  the  people 
to  be  firm,  and  to  give  three  cheers,  which  was  done.  All 
parties  agree  that  after  the  people  had  shouted,  the 
yeomanry,  who  had  now  halted  about  three  minutes, 
waved  their  swords  and  advanced.  There  are  contradic- 
tory accounts  of  the  pace  at  which  they  endeavoured  to 
move  forward  ;  in  point  of  fact,  they  appear  to  have 
yjenetrated  the  dense  crowd  not  in  a  body  at  all,  or  in  any 
kind  of  marching  order,  but  singly  and  separately.  Of 
course  they  were  soon  brought  to  a  stand.  This  was  the 
state  in  which  things  were  when  the  two  squadrons  of 
hussars  came  up,  having  made  their  way  round  by  the 
west  side  of  the  field.  *  It  was  then,'  says  Sir  W.  Jolliffe, 
*for  the  first  time  that  I  saw  the  Manchester  troop  of 
3'eomanry  ;  they  were  scattered  singly,  or  in  small  groups, 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  field,  literally  hemmed  up,  and 
wedged  into  the  mob,  so  that  they  were  powerless  either 
to  make  an  impression  or  to  escape :  in  fact,  they  were  in 
the  power  of  those  whom  they  were  designed  to  overawe ; 
and  it  required  only  a  glance  to  discover  their  helpless 
position,  and  the  noces.sity  of  our  being  brought  to  their 
rescue.'  Here,  then,  was  the  second  device  of  the  magis- 
trates for  the  execution  of  the  warrant  utterly  baffled; 
their  first  nc)tion  was  to  intrust  it  to  Nadin,  the  constable, 
who  told  theiu  that  to  execute  it  with  the  force  at  his 
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command  was  impossible ;  and  now  the  troop  of  armed 
yeoman,  which  was  next  tried,  and  which  had  actually  made 
the  attempt,  was  stuck  fast,  and  could  neither  advance  nor 
retreat.  Mr.  Hulton's  own  account  is  that,  at  the  moment 
when  the  hussars  arrived,  he  conceived  the  Manchester 
yeomanry  to  be  completely  beaten.  When  Colonel  L'Es- 
trange,  he  says,  asked  him  what  he  was  to  do,  he  ex- 
claimed :  '  Good  God,  sir,  do  you  not  see  how  they  are 
attacking  the  yeomanry  ?  Disperse  the  crowd.'  On  this 
the  word  '  Forward '  was  instantly  given,  the  trumpet 
sounded,  and  the  cavalry  dashed  among  the  multitude. 
Their  charge  swept  everything  before  it.  '  People,  yeomen, 
and  constables,'  says  Sir  W.  Jolliffe,  'in  their  confused 
attempts  to  escape,  ran  one  over  the  other;  so  that,  by  the 
time  we  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  field,  the  fugitives 
were  literally  piled  up  to  a  considerable  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  ground.'  As  soon  as  he  had  given  his 
orders  to  Colonel  L'Estrange,  Mr.  Hulton  tells  us  he  left 
the  window,  because  he  '  would  rather  not  see  any  advance 
of  the  military.'  The  hussars  generally,  Sir  W.  Jolliffe  states, 
drove  the  people  forward  with  the  flats  of  their  swords ; 
'  but  sometimes,'  he  adds,  '  as  is  almost  inevitably  the 
case  when  men  are  placed  in  such  situations,  the  edge  was 
used,  both  by  the  hussars,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  by  the 
}  eomen  also ;  but  of  this  latter  fact,  however,  I  was  not 
cognizant ;  and,  believing  though  I  do  that  nine  out  of  ten 
of  the  sabre  wounds  were  caused  by  the  hussars,  I  must 
still  consider  that  it  redounds  highly  to  the  humane  for- 
bearance of  the  men  of  the  15th,  that  more  wounds  were 
not  received,  when  the  vast  numbers  are  taken  into  con- 
sideiation  with  whom  they  were  brought  into  hostile  colli- 
sion.' There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  as  he  obseives,  that 
*  the  far  greater  amount  of  injuries  arose  from  the  pressure  of 
the  routed  multitude.'  The  scene  during  the  few  minutes 
that  it  took  to  effect  the  dispersion  must  have  been  terrific 
in  the  extreme.  Bamford,  who  does  not  distinguish 
between  the  advance  of  the  yeomanry  and  that  of  the 
hussars,  and  whose  situation  did  not  allcAv  him  to  do  so, 
has  described  it  with  perhaps  a  little  rhetorical  licence 
in  some  })articulars,  lut  with  probably  little  exaggeration 
of  the  general  efi'ect.     '  S  and  fast,'  he  called  out  to  thosd 
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around  him,  when  he  saw  the  troops  darting  forward; 
'  they  are  riding  upon  us ;  stand  fast.'  *  And  there  was  a 
general  cry,'  he  suys,  '  in  our  quarter,  of  "  Stand  fast." 
The  cavalry  were  in  confusion  :  they  evidently  could  not, 
with  all  the  weight  of  man  and  hor.se,  penetrate  that  com- 
pact mass  of  human  beings ;  and  their  sabres  were  plied  to 
hew  a  way  through  naked  held-up  hands  and  defenceless 
heads;  and  then  chopped  limbs  and  wound-gaping  skulls 
were  seen;  and  groans  and  cries  were  mingled  with  the 
din  of  that  horrid  confusion.  "  Ah  !  ah  !  "  "  For  shame  ! 
for  shame  !  "  w;<s  shouted.  Then  "  Break  !  break  !  They 
aie  killing  them  in  front,  and  they  cannot  get  away  !  "  and 
there  was  a  general  cry  of  "  Break !  break ! "  For  a 
moment  the  ci  owd  held  back  as  in  a  pause ;  then  was  a 
rush,  heavy  and  resistless  as  a  headlong  sea,  and  a  sound  like 
low  thunder,  with  screams,  prayers,  and  impiecations  from 
the   crowd,    moiled    and    sabre-doomed,    who    could    not 

escape In  ten  minutes  from  the  commencement  of 

the  havoc,  the  field  was  an  open  and  almost  deserted  space. 
The  sun  looked  down  through  a  sultr}'-  and  motionless 

air The  hustings  remained,  with  a  few  broken  and 

hewed  flag  staves  erect,  and  a  torn  and  gashed  banner  or 
two  dropping;  whilst  over  the  whole  field  were  strewed 
caps,  bonnets,  hats,  shawls,  and  shoes,  and  other  parts  of 

male  and  female  dress,  trampled,  torn,  and  bloody 

Several  mounds  of  human  beings  still  remained  where  they 
had  fallen,  crushed  down  and  smothered.  Some  of  these 
still  groaning,  othei  s  with  staring  eyes,  were  gasping  for 
breath;  and  others  would  never  breathe  more.  All  was 
silent,  save  those  low  sounds,  and  the  occasional  snorting 
and  pawing  of  steeds.  Persons  might  sometimes  be  noticed 
peeping  fn>m  attics  and  over  the  tall  ridgings  of  houses> 
but  they  quickly  withdrew,  as  if  fearful  of  being  observed, 
or  unable  to  sustain  the  full  gaze  of  a  scene  so  hideous  and 
abhorrent '  About  thirty  wounded  persons  were  carried 
to  the  infirmary  in  the  course  of  that  afternoon  and  the 
following  day ;  and  about  forty  more  were  able  to  come 
themselves  to  have  slighter  injuries  looked  at  and  dressed. 
Tliere  were,  no  doubt,  some  cases  besides  that  were  not 
iieard  of.  The  greater  number  of  the  injuiies  were  con- 
tu.^ions  or  fiac lures;    the  cases  of  sabre   wounds  do  not 
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a2)pear  to  ha\ e  been  moie  than  twenty  or  thirty.  Three 
or  four  persons  were  wounded  on  the  evening  of  the  fatil 
day  by  the  fire  of  one  of  the  regiments  of  foot,  which  wa.s 
ordered  to  clear  the  streets  where  the  people  had  re- 
assembled in  great  numbers  and  their  conduct  had  begun 
to  be  threatening.  Altogether  the  number  of  lives  Jo>t 
appears  to  have  been  five  or  six,  including  one  of  the 
special  constables,  ridden  over  by  the  hussars,  and  one  of 
the  Manchester  yeomen,  struck  oif  his  horse  by  a  brickbat, 
and  who  had  his  skull  fractured  either  by  the  blow  or 
the  fall. 

Hunt  and  some  eight  or  ten  of  his  friends  were  seized 
by  the  first  of  the  military  who  came  up  to  the  hustings ; 
and,  being  brought  up  before  the  magistrates  on  the 
Friday  fallowing,  were  then  remanded  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  On  that  day  week,  however,  by  which  time 
Bamford  and  one  or  two  others  who  had  made  their  escape 
on  the  day  of  the  meeting  had  been  appiehended,  having 
been  brought  up  again,  they  were  infoi'med  that  govern- 
ment had  for  the  present  abandoned  that  charge,  and  that 
they  would  be  only  detained  till  they  should  find  bail,  to 
be  tried  for  the  misdemeanour  of  having  conspired  to 
alter  the  law  by  force  and  threats,  ^  »v  ^ 
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Conduct  of  the  Manchester  Magistrates — Conduct  of  the  Government  — 
General  Excitement — Session  of  Parliament — Death  of  George  III. 

The  Manchester  Massacre,  as  it  came  very  generally  to  be 
designated,  wa.sat  once  felt  on  all  hands  to  have  made  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  contest  with  Radicalism.  A 
new  scene  of  that  drama  had  commenced.  Other  feelings 
were  called  up,  and  a  change  was  to  come  over  the  cour.>-e 
of  action,  on  both  sides.  The  Manchester  magistrate's 
themselves  were  probably  as  much  astonished  a,»  anybody 
at  what  they  had  done.  Many  other  Radical  meetings  had 
been   held  in   all  parts  of  the  country,  but  nothing  had 

VOL.  I.  X 
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happened  at  any  of  them  like  what  had  taken  place  here. 
The  dispersion  of  a  popular  meeting  by  armed  force,  on 
the  ground  solely  of  its  being  formidable  from  its  numbers, 
might  be  a  legal  proceeding,  but  similar  circumstances 
had  again  and  again  occurred  of  late  without  its  having 
been  adopted.  Why  should  not  this  meeting  have  been 
allowed  to  be  held  without  being  so  interfered  with,  as 
well  as  any  of  those  that  had  preceded  it?  Could  not  the 
public  safety  have  been  as  effectually  preserved  now  as  on 
so  many  former  occasions,  merely  by  the  necessary  pre- 
parations being  made  for  repressing  any  outbreak  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  if  such  should  be  attempted  ?  Or,  if 
the  arrest  of  Hunt  and  his  associates  was  necessary  or 
expedient,  could  that  object  not  have  been  effected  in 
another  way?  If  it  would  have  been  too  hazardous  for 
Nad  in,  the  peace-officer,  to  have  attempted  to  apprehend 
them  during  the  meeting,  as  Harrison  had  been  appie- 
hended  a  few  weeks  before  without  difficulty  at  Smithfield, 
might  they  not  have  been  easily  seized  at  any  time  either 
before  the  meeting  or  after  it?  These  and  other  such 
questions  could  not  fail  to  suggest  themselves.  But,  above 
hU,  they  must  have  been  conscious — for  it  is  undeniable, 
and  is,  indeed,  as  good  as  confessed — that,  after  all  their 
two  days'  deliberation,  they  had  allowed  the  morning  of 
the  day  of  meeting  to  come  upon  them  without  being  pre- 
pared with  any  determined  plan  of  action.  Their  notion 
of  being  guided  by  circumstances  was  manifestly  nothing 
more  than  a  Tague  hope  that  something  might  happen 
to  deliver  them  in  some  way  or  other  from  their  indecision 
and  perplexity,  and  compel  them,  as  it  were,  to  take  some 
particular  course.  Accordingly,  we  see  them  standing 
aloof  and  doing  nothing  as  long  as  they  can.  They  neither 
attempt  to  prevent  the  meeting  taking  place,  nor  to  arrest 
the  popular  leaders  on  their  way  to  it.  Then,  one  favourable 
opportunity  having  thus  been  let  slip  after  another,  they 
clutch  as-iif  in  desperation  at  what  seems  their  last  chance 
of  doing  anything.  It  is  determined  that  the  foiiy 
Manchester  yeomen  shall  attempt  to  walk  their  horses  up 
to  the  hustings  through  the  densely  packed  and  all  but 
impenetrable  multitude,  whose  closing  around  each,  and 
separating  him  from  his  comrades,  as  soon  as  he  had  moved 
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a  few  yards  forward,  was  inevitable.  This  was  not  to  !>© 
guided  by  circumstances,  but  to  be  driven  on  by  the 
impulse  of  trepidation  or  passion.  All  that  followed  wan 
the  result  of  the  failure  of  this  attempt,  which  could  not 
but  fail.  It  is  clear  that  the  order  to  the  hussais  to  clear 
the  ground  was  the  thought  of  the  instant.  Up  to  that 
moment  no  such  proceeding  had  been  contemplated  or 
dreamt  of  The  people  were  not  allowed  to  assemble  in 
oi  der  that  they  might  be  swept  off  the  ground  by  a  charge 
of  cavalry.  The  dispersion  and  bloodshed  were  not  pre- 
meditated ;  they  were  the  convulsive  effort  of  the  authori- 
ties to  extricate  themselves  from  a  danger,  real  or  imagin- 
ary, into  which  a  previous  fal^e  step  had  jirecipitated  them. 
Perhaps  a  sounder  judgment  might  have  seen  that  the 
yeomanry,  after  they  had  entered  the  crowd,  weie  not  in 
60  much  peril  as  they  appeared  to  be  in  to  Mr.  Hulton  ; 
but,  however  this  may  have  been,  the  grand  mistake  had 
been  committed  in  placing  thera  in  that  position.  That 
this  was  a  blunder  was  demonstrated  by  what  immediately 
ensued — was  acknowledged  by  the  magistrates  themselves 
in  the  very  next  order  they  issued.  Kor  was  the  failure 
one  the  blame  of  which  was  to  be  laid  upon  circumstanc  s 
having  turned  out  otherwise  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  the  experiment  was  much  the  same  as  if  the 
foi  ty  yeomen  had  been  ordered  to  advance  through  the 
water  upon  a  vessel  lying  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  at  sea. 
It  was  an  experiment  which  could  not  succeed  in  any 
circumstances. 

On  the  other  hand,  however  wanting  in  discretion  they 
ma}'  have  shown  themselves,  however  grievous  an  error  in 
judgment  they  may  have  committed,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Manchester  magistrates  can  be  made  out  to  have 
done  anything  absolutely  illegal  on  this  occasion.  They 
were  of  course  justified,  on  the  sworn  informations  they 
had  received,  in  issuing  their  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
Hunt  and  his  associates ;  the  warrant  could  be  legally 
executed  at  the  time  when  the  attempt  to  execute  it  was 
made ;  and  any  resistance,  or  supposed  resistance,  to  the 
oflicer  intrusted  with  it,  might  be  legally  put  down  by  any 
available  force  which  appeared  to  be  necessary  for  that 
purpose.     This  was,  no  doubt,  the  viev^'  of  the  case  which 
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deteiTained  the  government,  under  the  advice  of  the  law- 
officers,  to  notify  immediately  their  sanction  of  what  had 
been  done.  The  statement  which  Lord  Sidmouth  after- 
wards made  in  parliament  was,  that  the  account  of  what 
had  taken  place  at  Manchester  reached  ministers  on 
Tuesday  night ;  that  on  Wednesday  one  of  the  magistrates, 
accompanied  by  another  gentleman,  airived  in  town  to 
give  the  government  the  fullest  infoimation  on  all  the 
circumstances;  that  a  cabinet-council  was  immediately 
6umm(med,  at  which  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general 
were  present;  that  the  two  gentlemen  from  Manchester 
gave  minute  details  of  eveiything;  and  that  the  law- 
officers  then  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  conduct  of 
the  magistrates  was  completely  justified  by  the  necessity 
under  which  they  acted.  It  appears  that  the  first  thing 
the  home  secretary  did  upon  this  was  to  write  to  the 
prince-regent.  The  reply  of  his  royal  highness  was 
despatched  by  Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield  on  the  19th,  from 
the  Royal  George  yacht,  off  Chiistchurch.  It  conveyed  the 
regent's  'approbation  and  high  commendation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  magistrates  and  civil  authorities  at  Man- 
chester, as  well  as  of  the  officers  and  troops,  both  regular 
and  yeomanry  cavalry,  whose  firmness  and  effectual  support 
of  the  civil  power  preserved  the  peace  of  the  town  on  that 
most  critical  occasion.'  Lord  Sidmouth  then,  on  the  2l8t, 
addressed  letters  to  the  Ear!s  of  Derby  and  Stamford,  the 
lords-lieutenant  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  intimating 
that  he  had  been  commanded  by  tlie  prince-regent  to 
request  that  their  lordships  would  express  to  the  magis- 
trates of  the  two  counties  who  were  present  at  Manchester 
on  the  16th,  'the  great  satisfaction  derived  by  his  royal 
highness  from  their  prompt,  decisive,  and  efficient  measures 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity.'  Lord 
Sidmouth's  defence  of  the  course  he  thus  took  is  stated  as 
follows  by  his  biographer :  *  Lord  Sidmouth  was  aware 
that  this  proceeding  would  subject  him  to  the  charge  of 
j)recipitation  ;  but  he  was  acting  upon  what  he  considered 
an  essential  principle  of  government — namely,  to  acquire 
the  confidence  of  tlie  magistracy,  especially  in  critical 
times,  l')y  showing  a  readiness  to  support  them  in  all  honest, 
reasonable,  and  well-intended  acts,  without  inquiring  tog* 
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minutely  whether  they  might  have  performed  their  duty 
a  little  better  or  a  little  worse.  So  impressed  was  his 
loidship  with  the  importance  of  this  principle,  that  he 
constantly  declared  in  after-life,  that,  had  the  qnes^tiou 
recurred,  he  should  again  have  pursued  a  c  )ur^e  the  policy 
of  which  was  not  less  obvious  than  its  ju>tice.  If,  indeed, 
the  government  had  left  th^se  magistrates  exposed  to  the 
storm  of  popular  indignation,  until  the  verdict  against 
Hunt  and  his  associates  in  the  succeeding  year  had 
demonstrated  the  legality  of  their  condm  t,*  the  magistracy 
at  large  must,  fiom  the  dread  of  abandonment,  have  failed 
in  duty  towards  that  royal  authority,  which  either  could 
not  or  would  not  stand  by  them  in  the  hour  of  peril;  and 
thus,  in  all  probability,  the  most  calamitous  consequences 
would  have  ensued.'  It  w.  uld  appeal-,  however,  that 
although  the  homo  secretary  had  the  concurrence  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  step  which  he  took,  they  were  not 
unanimous  in  adopting  the  view  upon  whi«.-h  he  acted. 
Mr.  Twiss  has  published  a  remarkable  letter  of  Lord 
Eldon's  to  his  brother  Sir  William  Scott,  without  date,  but 
evidently  written  about  this  time,  in  which  his  lordship 
says :  '  Without  all  doubt  the  Manchester  magistrates 
must  be  suppoited;  hut  they  are  very  generally  blamed  here. 
For  my  part,  I  think  if  the  assembly  was  only  an  unlawful 
assembly,  that  task  will  le  difficult  enough  in  sound  reasoning. 
If  the  meeting  was  an  overt  act  of  treason,  their  justifica- 
tion is  complete.'  Eldon,  who  goes  on  to  say  that  he  was 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  meeting  was  an  overt  act  of 
treason,  and  that  the  previous  Birmingham  meeting  was 
the  same — his  argument  being,  as  he  afterwards  stated  it 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  'that  numbers  constituted  force, 
and  foice  terror,  and  terror  illegality' — pressed  for  having 
the  prisoners  indicted  for  treason,  but  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  overruled.  It  was,  it  seems,  on  the  25th  that  Lord 
Sidmouth  informed  the  regent  that  the  evidence  against" 
Hunt  and  his  associates  'did  not  afford  sufficient  ground 
for  proceeding  against  them  for  high  treason ;  but  that  it 

*  The  legality  of  the  conduct  of  the  Manchester  magistrat*  s  was  n  >t 
one  of  the  questions  at  issue  on  Hunt's  trial,  nor  of  courts  v\as  it  either 
demonstrated  or  noticed  in  any  way  whatever  in  the  verdict  ou  tuut 
Qccabiou. 
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fully  warrante*!  a  prosecution  for  a  treasonable  conspiracy, 
which  would  be  instituted  immediately,  in  order  that  the 
bill  of  indictment  might  be  presented  to  the  grand  jury  at 
the  ensuing  summer  assizes  for  the  county  of  Lancaster.' 
This  was  done  accordingly,  and  true  bills  weie  found 
against  Hunt  and  nine  others. 

Meanwhile  the  utmost  excitement  had  been  produced 
by  the  proceedings  at  Manchester  all  over  the  country. 
On  the  22nd,  immediately  on  reading  the  newspaper 
account,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  addressed  a  public  letter  to 
the  electors  of  Westminster,  denouncing  the  conduct  of  the 
magistrates  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms.  For  this  the 
attorney-general  immediately  proceeded  against  him  by 
an  ex-officio  information  for  libel.  Meetings,  at  which 
strong  resolutions  against  both  the  magistrates  and  the 
governme<it  were  passed,  were  held  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  An  address  in  this  spirit,  presented  to  the 
regent  in  the  beginning  of  September,  from  the  common- 
council  of  the  city  of  London,  drew  from  his  royal  highness 
a  reply,  in  which  he  told  its  authors  that  he  received  their 
address  with  deep  regret,  and  that  they  appeared  to  know 
little  or  nothing  either  of  the  circumstances  which 
preceded  the  late  meeting  at  Manchester  or  of  those  which 
attended  it.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  addresses  to 
the  same  effect,  some  more,  some  less,  strongly  expressed, 
Ijeing  sent  in  from  Westminster,  Norwich,  York,  Bristol, 
Liverpool,  Nottingham,  and  many  other  towns.  Of  the 
county-meetings  the  most  remarkable  was  that  of  the 
county  of  York,  which  was  held  on  the  14th  of  October, 
and  at  which  20,000  persons  were  supposed  to  have  been 
present.  Among  those  who  signed  the  requisition  to  the 
high-sheriff  was  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  his  lordship  was 
also  present  at  the  meeting ;  for  which  acts,  as  they  were 
considered,  of  open  opposition  to  the  government,  he  was 
immediately  dismissed  from  his  office  of  loid-lieutenant  of 
the  West  Hiding.  Before  this  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Lanark,  had  sent  a 
subscription  of  £50  to  the  committee  for  the  relief  of  the 
Manchester  sufferers,  accompanied  by  a  letter  in  which  he 
expressed  the  alarm  that  had  been  excited  in  his  mind  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  meeting  of  the  16th  of  August 
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had  been  intermpted.  There  were  not,  however,  wanting 
some  addresses  and  declarations  on  the  other  side  from  the 
smaller  towns  and  counties;  and  a  few  associations  for 
raising  troops  of  yeomanry  in  aid  of  the  civil  power  were 
formed  in  Scotland  and  in  the  north  of  England.  Thu 
grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Lancaster  also  threw  out  a 
number  of  bills  presented  to  them  against  individuals 
belonging  to  the  Manchester  Yeomanry,  for  cutting  and 
maiming  with  intent  to  kill  in  St.  Peter's  Field;  and  the 
proceedings  of  an  inquest  which  sat  for  nine  days  at 
Oldham,  on  the  body  of  one  of  the  persons  killed  at  the 
meeting,  after  having  been  characterised  by  every  species 
of  irregularity  and  confusion,  were  at  last  quashed  by  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  On  the  whole,  the  disposition  of 
the  classes  possessed  of  property  still  was  generally  to 
rally  round  and  support  the  government,  even  although 
the  more  reflecting  among  them  might  not  see  reason  to 
approve  of  everything  that  had  been  done  in  the  content 
with  the  deniocratical  party.  The  opinion  of  one  class  of 
the  ministerial  adherents  may  be  considered  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  passage  of  one  of  Mr.  Ward's  letters,  written 
from  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  October  :  '  What  do  reason- 
able people  think  of  the  Manchester  business?  I  am 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  magistrates  were  in  too  great 
a  hurry,  and  that  their  loyal  zeal,  and  the  nova  gloria  in 
armis,  tempted  the  yeomanry  to  too  liberal  a  use  of  the 
sabre;  in  short,  that  their  conduct  has  given  some  colour 
of  reason  to  the  complaints  and  anger  of  the  Jacobins. 
The  approbation  of  government  was  probably  given  as 
the  supposed  price  of  support  from  the  Tories  in  that  part 
of  the  country.' 

But  in  that  portion  of  the  population  where  sympathy 
with  the  radical  reform  agitation  was  naturally  the  most 
strongly  felt  and  the  most  widely  diffused,  the  only  feeling 
produced  by  the  attack  on  the  Manchester  meeting  ^ppeais 
to  have  bt-en  one  of  the  keenest  exasperation  and  thirst 
for  revenge.  There  was  no  diminution  of  the  audacity 
which  had  hitherto  characterised  the  reform  movement. 
Large  meetings  of  the  working-classes  were  held  in  lapid 
succession  in  all  the  manufacturing  districts,  at  which  the 
most  inflammatory  speeches  were  delivered,  and  the  moat 
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flaring  resolutions  passed.  It  was  evident  that  a  moie 
resolute  and  dangerous  spirit  than  ever  had  been  awakened 
m  the  popular  mind.  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no 
attempt  was  anywhere  made  by  the  auhorities  to  repeat 
the  course  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Manchester 
magistrates,  unless  we  are  to  except  an  uncalled-for  inter- 
ference with  a  meeting  held,  about  the  middle  of  September, 
at  Paisley,  which  produced  a  state  of  disturbance  and  riot 
that  lasted  for  three  days,  and,  having  extended  to  Glasgow, 
was  not  put  down  without  the  military  having  been  called 
out  and  employed  in  both  towns.  All  the  other  meetings 
that  were  held,  both  assembled  and  dispersed  in  peace. 
But  the  state  of  feeling  that  everywhere  prevailed  among 
the  operatives  was  such  as  excited  the  greatest  anxiety  and 
apprehension.  The  communications  received  by  govern- 
ment represented  the  country  as  being  almost  on  the  eve 
of  an  insurrection.  Indeed,  ministers  were  led  at  one  time 
to  believe  that  a  plan  had  been  arranged  for  a  general 
rising  oti  a  particular  day  (the  1st  of  November).  The 
facts  may  have  been  exaggerated  in  many  cases  by  design 
or  by  fear;  but  that  the  popular  temper  was  in  a  highly 
combustible  and  alarming  state,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

A  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  laws  for  the  repres- 
sion of  sedition  was  one  of  the  first  feelings  inspired  rn 
ministeis  and  many  of  their  adherents  by  the  events  of 
the  16th  of  August  at  Manchester.  So  earlj'  as  on  the 
19th  of  that  month.  Lord  Redesdale,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Sidmouth,  while  maintaining  the  very  strong  doctrine,  that 
'every  meeting  f(jr  radical  reform  was  not  merely  a 
seditious  attempt  to  undermine  the  existing  constitution 
rjf  government  by  bringing  it  into  hatred  and  contempt, 
but  was  an  overt  act  of  treasonable  conspiracy  against  that 
constitution  of  government  including  the  king  as  its 
head,'  admits  that  'something  nioie  explicit  was  now  re- 
quired,' and  suggests  that  a  declaiatory  law  should  be 
passed,  'to  remove  all  doubt  of  the  treasonable  ciiniinality 
of  such  assemblies.'  AV)out  the  same  time  we  find  Lord 
Eldon  wnting  to  his  brother:  'In  fact,  the  state  of  our 
law  is  so  inapplicable  to  existing  circumstanc  es,  that  we 
fan't  meet  the  present  case;  and  1  am  as  conviiH^cd  as  I 
»Ain  of  my  existence,  that  if  pailianient  don't  foithwith 
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assemble,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  but  to  let  those 
meetings  take  place,  reading  the  Kiot  Act  if  there  be  a 
riot  at  any  of  them.'  Lord  ttidinouth  accor«iingly,  early 
in  September,  pi  opo.^ed  to  Lord  Liverpool  that  parliament 
should  be  assembled  as  soon  hs  po>sible.  The  premier 
was  then  opposed  to  the  suggestion;  a  cabinet-council, 
which  met  on  the  loth  of  September,  came  to  no  decii<ion ; 
another,  which  met  on  the  21st,  decided  against  Sid- 
mouth's  views ;  but  at  a  tiiivd  meeting,  on  the  8th  of 
October,  an  order  for  the  asseiiioliug  of  parliament  on  ihe 
23rd  of  ^iovember  was  agreed  upon. 

The  session  was  accordingly  opened  on  that  day  by  the 
prince-regent  in  person.  Amendments  to  the  add]  ess  were 
moved  by  the  opposition  in  both  Hou^-es,  and  long  debates 
ensued — that  in  the  Commons  extending  over  two  nights, 
and  till  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  third  day ;  but 
the  ministerial  majorities  on  the  division  were  159  to  34 
in  the  Lords,  and  381  to  150  in  the  Commons.  A  collec- 
tion of  papers  relative  to  the  internal  state  of  the  country 
having  then  been  presented  by  command  of  the  prince- 
regent,  four  bills  were  introduced  in  the  Lords  on  the  29th 
of  November;  one  by  the  lord  chancellor,  entitled:  'An 
Act  to  prevent  Delay  in  the  Administration  of  Justice  in 
Cases  of  Misdemeanour ; '  the  three  others,  by  Lord  Sid- 
niouth,  entitled,  seveially :  'An  Act  to  prevent  the  Train- 
ing of  Pel  sons  to  the  L'se  of  Arms,  and  to  the  Practice  of 
Military  Evolutions  and  Exercise;'  'An  Act  for  the  more 
effectual  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  Blasphemous  and 
Seditious  Libels  ; '  and  '  An  Act  to  authorise  Justices  of  the 
l^eace,  in  certain  disturbed  Counties,  to  seize  and  detain 
Arms  collected  and  k^-pt  for  purposes  dangerous  to  the 
Public  Peace  ;  to  continue  in  force  until  the  25th  of  March, 
1822.'  On  the  3rd  of  December,  Lord  Castlereagh  intro- 
duced in  the  Commons  a  bill  entitled  :  'An  Act  to  subject 
certain  Publications  to  the  Duties  of  Stamps  upon  Nevv^- 
papers,  and  to  make  other  Regulations  for  restraining  the 
Abuses  arising  from  the  Publication  of  Blasphemous  and 
Seditious  Libels;'  and  on  the  17th  of  that  month,  Loid 
Sidmouth  introduced  in  the  Lords  a  bill  entitled :  '  An 
Act  for  more  effectudly  preventing  Seditious  Meetings 
and  Assemblies ;  to  continue  in  force  until  the  end  of  the 
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eession  of  parliament  next  after  live  years  from  the  passing 
of  the  Act.'  These  measures,  which  became  meiisorablo 
under  the  designation  of  the  Six  Acts,  were  strenuously 
resisted  at  eveiy  stage;  but  they  were  all  eventually 
passed.  Both  Houses  then  adjourned,  on  the  29th  ot 
December,  to  the  15th  of  February,  1820. 

In  this  interval,  an  event  occurred,  without  occasion- 
ing an}'^  change  whatever  except  only  of  certain  names 
and  forms,  which,  if  it  had  happened  twenty  or  even  fifteen 
years  before,  might  possibly  have  given  a  new  movement 
to  the  whole  political  system  of  this  country  and  of  Europe. 
Yet  it  was  not  without  a  momentary  pause  of  solemn  and 
even  somewhat  tender  emotion  that  all  ranks  of  the  people 
received  the  announcement  that  the  old  king  was  no  more. 
After  a  seclusion  of  neaily  ten  years,  Geoi-^e  III.  died  at 
Windsor,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  29th  of  January, 
1820,  in  the  eighty-.second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixtieth 
of  his  reign.  The  death  of  his  majesty  had  been  preceded 
by  that  of  his  fourth  son,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  in  his  fifty- 
third  3'ear,  on  the  28id  of  the  same  month.  Thus,  within 
little  more  than  two  yeais,  had  been  taken  away  the  king 
and  queen,  the  actual  wearers  of  the  crown,  the  daughter 
and  only  child  of  him  by  whom  it  was  inherited,  and 
the  father  of  her  to  whom  it  was  eventually  to  fall.  The 
birth  of  that  other  daughter  and  only  child,  our  present 
gracious  soveieign,  had  taken  place  on  the  24th  of  May, 
1819.  In  the  same  year,  a  son  had  also  been  born,  on  the 
26th  of  March,  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge ;  a  daughter,  wlio 
died  on  the  same  day,  the  27th  of  March,  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence;  and  a  son,  on  the  27th  of  May,  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland. 
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There  had  been  a  subsidence,  for  some  time  before  the 
Manchester  massacre  of  August  1819,  of  the  sedition  and 
rebellious  intentions  of  the  sufferers  and  demagogues  who 
had  caused  a  panic  to  the  government,  and  a  portion  of 
the  country  magistracy  of  England  and  Scotland.  The 
extensive  conspiiacy  supposed  by  the  ruling  powers  had 
never  existed  ;  and  the  separate  parties  of  malcontents  who 
had  employed  the  leisure  and  relieved  the  painful  thoughts 
of  poverty  in  seditious  movements,  had  become  tired  of 
fruitles^s  efforts,  of  disappointment  in  their  leaders,  and  of 
that  failure  in  combination  which  is  the  invariable  lot 
of  the  ill-informed  and  inexperienced,  when  they  aim  at 
objects  too  large  for  their  powers.  Their  funds  fell  off; 
their  drilling  ceased  from  non-attendance;  and  they 
dropped  back  into  their  sad  homes,  to  mutter  there  their 
discontents,  or  wait  for  better  days.  But  the  Manchester 
affair  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  roused  them  again 
as  by  an  express  summons;  and  during  the  months  of 
September,  October,  and  November,  there  was  a  busy 
reorganisation  of  the  associations  of  the  discontented,  who 
put  aside  their  mutual  quarrels  to  carry  on  the  grand  one 
with  the  government.  It  was  in  November  that  Sir 
Herbert  Taylor,  who  held  a  high  office  in  tlie  establish- 
ment of  the  king,  was  accosted  at  Windsor  by  a  man 
named  Edwards,  who  kept  a  small  shoj-  at  Eton  for  the 
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B'lle  of  plaster-casts,  and  who  gave  information  of  a  des- 
perate plot  against  the  ministers.  This  information  was, 
of  course,  immediately  communicated  to  Lord  Sidmoutli. 
Edwards  was  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  home  oflSce ;  and 
the  police  were  employed  to  verify  his  statements  during 
the  months  when  he  stimulated  the  purposes  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  received  their  confidence,  in  order  to  betray 
them,  day  by  day,  to  his  paymasters.  It  was  after  the 
affair  became  known  to  the  government,  that  an  emissary 
of  Oliver  the  spy  appeared  at  Middleton  and  elsewhere, 
and  told  of  other  agents  who  were  going  about  the  country 
with  the  same  commission — to  engage  the  discontented  to 
join  in  the  plot  of  Thistlewood  and  his  comrades  to 
assassinate  the  ministers,  seize  the  Bank,  the  Mansion- 
house,  and  the  Tower,  and  establish  a  provisional  govern- 
ment. The  discontented  refused  to  join.  The  scheme  whs 
too  horrible  and  too  foolish.  In  the  end  it  appeared  that 
the  number  involved  was  very  small;  so  small,  that  the 
affair  would  scMrcely  deserve  a  place  in  history,  but  for 
the  atrocity  of  the  plan,  and  the  illustration  the  event 
affords  of  the  working  of  the  spy-system  adopted  by  the 
government  of  the  day. 

The  leader,  Thistlewood,  was  a  desperate  man ;  too 
vindictive  about  his  private  wrongs  to  make  much  pretence 
of  patriotism.  He  had  been  engaged  with  the  Watsons,  and 
acquitted  on  his  trial  for  that  matter.  After  his  acquittal, 
he  had  sent  a  challenge  to  Lord  Sidmouth ;  and  this  pier-e 
of  audacity  had  procured  him  a  year's  imprisonment.  He 
came  out  of  jail  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  minister. 
He  drew  about  him  a  few  ignorant  and  desperate  men  ;  and 
they  would  have  attempted  the  deed  at  once— in  the 
autumn  of  1819— but  for  a  series  of  accidents  which  de- 
layed the  enterprise,  and  gave  time  for  an  aggravation  of 
their  wickedness  by  the  arts  of  Edwards  the  informer. 
When  the  afiViir  had  been  delayed  till  Christmas,  thoe 
came  the  dispersion  of  the  intended  victims  for  the  holi- 
days; and  then  the  death  of  the  king  and  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  and  the  royal  funerals;  and,  perhaps,  Edwards,  who 
furnished  the  party  with  so  much  information  about  the 
minist^irs,  might  have  told  the  conspirators  how  uncertain 
Was  the  tenure  of  ofiBce  by  their  enemies,  who  were  very 
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near  going  out  immediately  on  the  accession  of  George  IV., 
on  account  of  tlieir  refusal  to  procure  him  a  divorce  from 
his  queen.  The  first  record  of  the  existence  of  the  plot  is 
in  a  note  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  of  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary, wherein  he  states,  that  he  had  *just  heard  that  Lord 
Sidmouth  had  discovered  another  conspiracy.'  On  Satur- 
day, February  19th,  it  was  resolved  by  the  gang  to  murder 
the  ministers,  each  at  his  own  house ;  and  without  further 
delay,  as  their  poverty  would  not  allow  them  to  wait  any 
longer.  On  the  Tuesday,  however,  Edwards  informed  them 
that  there  was  to  be  a  cabinet-dinner  at  Lord  Harrowby's  the 
next  day.  Thi.stlewood  sent  out  for  a  newspaper,  to  see  if 
this  was  true ;  and,  finding  it  to  be  so,  remarked :  '  As 
there  has  not  been  a  dinner  so  long,  there  will,  no  doubt, 
be  fourteen  or  sixteen  there;  and  it  will  be  a  rare  haul  to 
murder  them  all  together.'  Thus  it  was  settled.  Some  of 
their  number  were  to  watch  Lord  Harrowby's  house,  to  see 
that  no  police  or  soldiers  were  brought  there.  One  was  to 
call  with  a  note  while  the  ministers  were  at  dinner;  and 
the  others  were  then  to  rush  in,  to  commit  the  murders, 
carrying  bags  in  which  to  bring  away  the  heads  of  Lords 
Sidmouth  and  Castlereagh.  Then  they  were  to  fire  the 
cavalry  barracks,  by  throwing  fire-balls  into  the  straw- 
sheds  ;  and  the  Bank  and  Tower  were  to  be  taken  by  the 
people  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  rise  upon  the  spread 
of  the  news. 

Edwards  was  not  the  only  traitor.  A  man  named 
Hidon,  who  afterwards  found  himself  well  recompensed 
by  the  gift  of  a  hackney-coach,  went  from  this  final  council 
to  warn  Lord  Harrowby,  by  putting  a  letter  into  his  hand 
during  his  ride  in  the  Park.  No  notice  was  apparently 
taken.  The  preparations  for  dinner  went  on  at  Lord 
Harrowby's  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening;  but  the 
guests  did  not  arrive.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  who  lived 
next  door,  happened  to  give  a  dinner  that  evening;  and 
the  arrival  of  the  carriages  deceived  those  of  the  con- 
spirators who  were  on  the  watch  in  the  street,  till  it  was 
too  late  to  give  warning  to  their  comrades,  who  had  as- 
sembled in  a  stable  in  Cato  Street  near  the  Edgewar© 
Bond. 

While  the  conspirators  were  arming  themselves  in  a 
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room  above  this  stable  by  the  light  of  one  or  two  candles, 
the  ministers,  having  dined  at  home,  met  at  Lord  Liver- 
pool's ;  where  they  awaited,  in  great  anxiety,  the  tidings 
of  what  the  police  and  soldiers  had  done.  When  the  news 
arrived,  it  was  bad.  One  of  the  police  had  been  stabbed 
through  the  heart,  and  Thistlewood  had  escaped.  This 
was  owing  to  the  soldiers  not  having  been  ready,  as 
ordered,  to  turn  out  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  police 
proceeded  without  them ;  and  Smithers,  the  man  who  was 
killed,  mounted  the  ladder  which  led  from  the  stable  to 
the  upper  room.  Thistlewood  stabbed  him,  and  blew  out 
the  light ;  and  after  the  exchange  of  a  few  shots  in  the 
darkness  and  confusion,  several  of  the  conspirators  escaped. 
A  reward  of  £1000  wab  immediately  offeied  for  the  appre- 
hension of  Thistlewood;  but  he  was  taken  before  eight 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  in  bed  at  a  friend's  house  in 
Moorfields.  When  about  fourteen  of  the  conspirators  had 
escaped,  the  soldiers  arrived,  and  captured  the  remainder 
of  the  party — nine  prisoners — and  their  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. 

On  the  publication  of  the  Gazette,  the  next  morning, 
with  the  proclamation  of  the  reward  for  the  apprehension 
of  Thistlewood,  London  was  thrown  into  consteraation, 
from  the  natural  supposition  that  this  plot  was  but  the 
first  movement  of  a  great  insurrection.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  that  it  ever  extended  beyond  the  few  desperate 
men  who  were  immediately  concerned  in  it.  The  vigilance 
of  the  government  and  the  magistracy  throughout  the 
kingdom  detected  no  more  schemes  of  rebellion,  though 
there  were  flying  rumours  from  time  to  time  of  marches  of 
armies  of  Kadicals,  who  were  to  burn  the  towns  and  over- 
turn the  throne.  Those  who  are  old  enough  to  have  a 
distinct  lecollection  of  those  times  are  astonished  now  to 
think  how  great  was  the  panic  which  could  exist  without 
any  evidence  at  all;  how  prodigious  were  the  Kadical 
forces  which  were  always  heard  of  but  never  seen ;  how 
every  shabby  and  hungry-looking  man  met  on  the  road 
was  pronounced  '  a  Kadical ; '  how  country-gentlemen,  well 
armed,  scoured  the  fields  and  lanes,  and  met  on  heaths  to 
fight  the  enemy  who  never  came ;  and  how,  even  in  the 
midst  of  towns,  young  ladies  carried  heavy  planks  and 
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ironing  boards,  to  bariicade  windows,  in  preparation  for 
sieges  from  thousands  of  rebels,  whose  footfall  was  long 
listened  for  in  vain  through  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
This  imaginary  state  of  the  times  was  used  by  the  alarmists 
as  an  argument  against  popular  education  (among  other 
purposes  to  which  it  was  turned) ;  the  plea  being  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Eadicals,  having  circulated  proclamations, 
must  be  able  to  write ;  and  that  this  fact  sufficiently  proved 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  discontented  dumb. 

On  the  next  Sunday,  February  27th,  the  ministers 
publicly  returned  thanks  for  their  preservation,  in  the 
Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's.  The  king,  who  was  at  Brighton, 
recovering  from  his  dangerous  illness,  was  supplied  daily 
with  a  minute  account  of  the  proceedings  in  regard  to  the 
conspirators.  What  he  heard  seems  to  have  failed  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  true  causes  and  extent  of  the  treasonable 
schemes  of  the  day ;  for  in  the  speech  delivered  by  com- 
mission previous  to  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  on  the 
13th  of  March,  the  following  notice  is  taken  of  the  recent 
disturbances  :  '  Deeply  as  his  majesty  laments  that  designs 
and  practices  such  as  those  which  you  have  been  recently 
called  upon  to  repress,  should  have  existed  in  this  free  and 
happy  country,  he  cannot  sufficiently  commend  the  pru- 
dence and  firmness  with  which  you  directed  your  attention 
to  the  means  of  counteracting  them.  If  any  doubt  had 
remained  as  to  the  nature  of  those  principles  by  which  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  nation  were  so  seriously 
menaced,  or  of  the  excesses  to  which  they  were  likely  to 
lead,  the  flagrant  and  sanguinary  conspiracy  which  has 
lately  been  detected  must  open  the  eyes  of  the  most  in- 
credulous, and  jnnst  vindicate  to  the  whole  world  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  those  measuTCS  to  which  you 
thought  it  necc'sary  to  resort,  in  defence  of  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  the  kingdom.' 

On  the  20th  of  April,  Thistlewood  was  condemned  to 
death,  after  a  trial  of  three  days ;  and  on  the  1st  of  May, 
he  and  his  four  principal  accomplices  were  executed.  Five 
more  who  pleaded  gnilty  had  their  punishment  commuted 
to  transportation  for  lite ;  and  one,  who  appears  to  hav© 
been  present  at  Cato  Street  without  being  aware  of  the 
object  of  the  meeting,  received  a  free  pardon.    The  question 
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which  must  next  occur  t«y  overy  one  is,  what  became  of 
Edwards? 

He  was  never  punished ;  and  to  what  extent  he  was 
rewarded  has  never  been  certainly  known.  That,  after 
having  been  at  the  point  of  starvation,  he  was  soon  able  to 
assist  Thistlewood  with  '  some  pounds '  at  need,  is  known  ; 
and  that  some  of  the  conspirators  attributed  their  treason 
to  his  instigation;  and  that  he  went  about,  giving  away 
hand-grenades  and  divers  weapons  of  atiocious  device,  and 
endeavouring  to  persuade  many  persons  to  blow  up  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  that  he  was  not  brought  forward 
as  a  witness  in  the  trials  of  the  conspirators,  nor  himself 
ever  ariested  as  a  participator  in  their  designs.  On  the 
day  after  the  execution  of  Thistlewood,  Alderman  Wood 
brouglit  forwaid  a  motion  io  the  House,  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  this  man ;  and  renewed  the  subject  on  the  9th 
of  May,  adducing  depo«iHons  from  many  persons  which 
had  been  brought  before  him  in  his  magisterial  capacity, 
charging  Edwards  with  iho  promulgation  of  horrible 
schemes  for  the  destruction  of  the  ministers  and  the 
parliament,  and  with  mai  y  direct  attempts  to  seduce 
needy  men  to  join  in  tl.jse  schemes.  The  information 
further  showed  that  he  had  then  been  living  for  six  weeks 
in  great  affluence,  under  an  assumed  name,  in  the  house  of 
a  schoolmaster,  in  St.  Geoi'ge's,  Hanover  Square,  his  host 
having  no  idea,  till  informed  by  Edwards  himself,  whom 
he  was  harbouring.  No  permission,  however,  was  given 
by  government  for  justice  to  overtake  this  wretch.  The 
ministerial  members  enlarged  on  the  necessity  of  employ- 
inor  such  agency  for  governrneni  purposes  in  critical  times ; 
diew  nice  distinctions  between  the  offices  of  spy  and  in- 
former; disputed  about  the  amount  of  Edwards's  new 
afflutmce;  ridiculed  Alderman  Wood,  and  his  supposition 
that  the  home  office  would  proceed  against  Edwards  on  the 
depositions  fu;ni.-hed  to  Lord  Sidmouth  by  magistrates; 
and  finally,  ne-atived  the  motion  for  a  select  committee,  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  this  acknowledged  traitor. 
From  that  time,  Edwards  disappeared;  and  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  him  but  an  occasional  rumour  that  he  was 
living  in  Ireland,  or  on  the  continent,  in  ease  and  affluence. 
Ho  escaped  punishment  from  the  hands  of  man;  but  hia 
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case  was  so  fln grant  and  so  universally  understood,  that 
probably  no  one  of  the  meanest  of  the  sufferers  from 
puxeity  and  ignorance  whom  he  endeavoured  to  seduce 
uould  have  exchanged  conditions  with  him,  loaded  as  his 
name  was  with  infamy,  and  his  soul  with  the  doom  of  his 
victims. 

In  Scotland,  an  outbreak  occurred  this  spring.  At  the 
end  of  March,  a  vague  alarm  began  to  spread,  of  some 
appioaching  disturbance;  and  the  peaceable  work-people 
were  visited  by  commands,  from  unknown  quaiters,  to 
cease  their  work.  On  Sunday,  Apiil  2nd,  a  treasonable 
proclamation  was  found  posted  up  on  the  walls  all  through 
Glasgow,  inviting  the  people  to  effect  a  revolution,  and 
commanding  a  cessation  of  all  labour.  On  the  Monday 
morning,  everybody  stood  idle,  to  see  what  was  going  to 
happen ;  all,  except  the  people  of  some  cotton-mills,  who 
went  to  work  as  usual,  but  dared  not  leturn  after  break- 
ffist.  Nothing  ensued,  except  the  calling  out «  f  the  military 
and  the  pteparations  of  the  magistracy  for  defence  against 
some  attack  of  wh>  se  nature  they  were,  and  ever  remained, 
entirely  ignorant;  for  the  alarm  continued  a  mysterj'. 
Two  days  afterwar.ls,  one  of  the  Stirlingshire  Yeomanry 
was  met,  near  Kilsyth,  by  a  party  of  armed  men,  who 
demanded  his  weapons.  Some  shots  were  exchanged,  and 
the  man  returned  to  Kilsyth.  A  detachment  of  twenty 
men  was  immeliately  sent  out  to  scour  the  roads;  and 
they  found  a  party  of  rebels,  about  fifty  in  number,  posted 
on  some  high  ground  in  Bonnymuir.  The  rebels  made 
some  resistance,  but  were  soon  overpowered,  some  being 
wonnded,  and  nineteen  made  pri>oners.  It  appeared  that 
most  of  these  poor  creatures  hid  been  tempted  hither  from 
Gl  sgow,  in  the  expectation  of  joining  an  army  of  four  or 
five  thousand  men,  who  were  to  take  the  ( 'arron  Ti  onworks, 
*nd  thus  supply  themselves  with  artillery.  On  the  side  of 
the  authorities,  no  death  was  caused  but  that  of  a  horse; 
but  the  commanding-officer  and  ihiee  of  his  party  were 
wounded.  This  is  the  affair  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  Battle  of  Bonnymuir.  Numerous  ai  rests  were  made, 
in  various  parts  of  Scotland ;  but  the  excitement  caused 
was  not  great,  and  iooti  at  an  end.  In  a  few  days,  every- 
bo'ly  was  at  work  a^ain,  as  it  nothing  had  happened ;  and 
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the  trials,  wliicli  took  place  in  Jul}''  and  August,  engaged 
little  attention.  Of  the  persons  convicted,  all  were 
pardoned  except  three ;  of  these,  two  had  been  active  at 
Bonnymuir,  and  the  thiid  was  one  of  those  reckless 
agitators  who  were,  at  that  time,  the  curse  of  the  suffering 
classes  of  society. 

It  was  while  the  Cato-Street  conspirators  were  lying  in 
prison  that  the  leaders  of  the  Manchester  movement — Hunt 
and  his  companions— underwent  their  trial,  and  received 
sentence.  The  intervening  months  had  done  mnch  to 
undeceive  some  of  Hunt's  followers  as  to  the  character  of 
their  leader,  and  the  prospects  of  any  cause  intrusted  to 
such  hands. 

In  the  close  intercourse  of  imprisonment  and  preparation 
for  tiial,  Hunt  lost  all  the  attributes  of  the  he>o,  with 
which  the  credulous  imaginations  of  his  admirers  had 
invested  him  when  he  played  the  orator.  One  of  these, 
his  fellow-prisoner,  declares  that  he  could  not  endure  to 
entertain  an  unworthy  opinion  of  any  of  his  comrades,  and 
least  of  all  of  him  who  occupied  such  a  position  as  Hunt's. 
*I  deemed  all  ref»rmers  as  good  as  myself,'  declares 
Bamford ;  '  and  I  knew  that  I  could  answer  for  the 
sincerity  and  disinterestedness  of  my  own  intentions.  It 
was  not  until  years  had  elapsed,  that  observation  and 
reflection  enabled  me  to  penetrate  the  mist  which  had  so 
long  enveloped  me ;  then  it  was  that  I  became  aware  of 
the  real  nature  of  past  transactions,  and  of  the  character 
of  some  who  had  been  my  political  friends  and  fellow- 
woikers  in  the  cause  of  reform.'  The  evidence  was  pretty 
clear  in  the  case  of  Hunt,  as  soon  as  he  was  lodged  in 
Lancaster  Castle,  where  he  '  gave  way  to  fits  of  impatience 
because  no  one  appeared  to  bail  him;'  'generally  made 
use  of  the  strongest  terms  he  could,  at  the  moment,  com- 
mand;' and  showed  'exhibitions  of  violent  feeling.'  In 
London,  it  api)eared  that  '  he  became  annoying  and  offen- 
sive, and  his  best  friends  weie  sometimes  compelled  to 
defend  themselves  by  not  being  at  home.'  On  his  return 
from  Lancaster  to  Manchester,  as  he  sat  'on  the  box-seat,' 
the  hero  of  the  procession,  there  was  that  in  his  manners 
wliich  made  his  ingenuous  admirer  'almost  doubt  whether 
Le  who  loved  himself  so  well,  could  ever  really  love  his 
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countiy  for  its  own  sake.'  *  Hunt  continually  doffed  his 
hat,  waved  it  lowly,  bowed  gracefully,  and  now  and  then 
spoke  a  few  kind  words  to  the  people;  but  if  some  five  or 
ten  minutes  elapsed  without  a  huzza  or  two,  or  the  still 
more  pleasing  sounds :  "  Hunt  for  ever ! "  he  would  ri.^e 
from  his  seat,  turn  round,  and  cursing  poor  Moorhouse  in 
limbs,  soul,  or  eyes,  he  would  say :  "  Why  don't  yon  shout, 
man?  why  don't  you  shout?  Give  them  the  hip!"* 
When  the  hurrah  was  produced  by  the  '  hip '  of  the  pant- 
ing and  hoarse  subaltern  behind,  'he  would  resume  his 
seat,  and  the  bowing  and  hat-waving  went  on  as  before.' 
On  the  trial,  when  the  defence  was  to  begin  in  the  after- 
noon, by  which  time  the  audience  might  probably  be 
weary.  Hunt  reveals  himself  again  to  the  humbler  defend- 
ants :  ' "  Now,  Bamford,  I'll  tell  you  what  you  must  do, 
if  called  this  afternoon ;  you  mu>t  talk  against  time."— 
"Talk  against  time!  what's  that?" — "You  must  talk  to 
put  on  time,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  calling  upon 
me,  under  any  circumstances,  to-night."  '  Then  came  the 
denouncing  in  court  of  his  friend  Carlile,  at  that  time 
under  punishment;  and  next — the  worst  thing'  his 
admirer  'ever  knew  him  do' — slandering  Mrs.  Thistle- 
wood.  Here  was  enough  :  the  charm  of  the  mob-orator 
was  dissolved.  'At  times  I  had  some  difficulty  to  avoid 
laughing  in  Hunt's  face ;  at  times  I  was  vexed  at  being  a 
party  in  such  a  piece  of  contemptible  vanity.  I  contrasted 
all  this  glare  and  noise  with  the  useful  results  of  calm, 
sober  thought,  and  silent  determination;  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  that,  when  once  out  of  this,  I  would  not,  in 
Juture,  be  a  party  in  such  trumpery  exhibitions — in  the 
unworthy  setting  up  of  the  instrument  instead  of  the 
pi  inciple  of  a  great  cause.'  This  is  but  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  relation  between  the  demagogue  and  his 
followers  in  all  critical  times  of  any  state ;  and  if  such 
critical  times  cannot  but  arise  in  every  ^tate  from  the 
inevitable  inequalities  of  human  condition,  those  have 
much  to  answer  for  who,  by  needlessly  abridging  liberty 
of  popular  speech  and  action,  stimulate  the  powers  of  the 
demagogue,  and  the  passions  of  the  simple  and  ignorant, 
who  know  of  no  better  leader. 

The  simple-minded  men  who  had  followed  Hunt  were 
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surprised,  when  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  privj-- 
council,  at  the  actual  appearance  and  manners  of  the  rulers 
of  the  land,  whom  they  had  regarded  as  their  cruel 
jjersecutors.  They  found  no  cruelty  and  ferocity  in  the 
face.s  and  demeanour  of  the  tyrants ;  tlie  '  good-looking 
person  in  a  plum-coloured  coat,  with  a  gold  ring  on  the 
small  finger  of  his  left  hand,  on  which  he  sometimes  leaned 
his  head,'  while  eyeing  the  prisoners— Lord  Castlereagh  ; 
or  the  person  who  addressed  them — Lord  Sidmouth — 'a 
tall,  square,  and  bony  figure,  upwaids  of  fifty  years  of  age, 
with  tbin  and  rather  grey  hair,  forehead  broad  and 
prominent,'  and  whose  '  mild  and  intelligt  nt  eyes '  looked 
forth  from  *  cavernous  orbits;'  his  'manner  affable,  and 
much  more  encouraging  to  freedom  of  speech  than '  had 
been  expected.  Teihaps  there  was  something  of  the  same 
surprise  on  the  other  side.  It  certainly  appears  that  the 
prisoners  were  treated  with  kindness  and  ie>pect  by  the 
great  men  they  had  to  deal  with,  from  the  home  secretary 
to  the  police  officials,  when  the  parties  were  brought  fac e 
to  face.  If  they  could  have  known  each  other  better 
beforehand — their  feelings,  ideas,  and  interests — perhaps 
there  would  have  been  no  Six  Acts  on  the  one  hand,  or 
Spa-fields  and  Manchester  meetings  on  the  other.  As  it 
was,  the  leadei  s  and  comrades  of  the  di^contented  had  to 
take  their  trial  at  York,  on  the  16th  of  this  month  of 
Maich,  1820 ;  they  were  found  guilty,  and  were  to  appear 
for  judgment,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  at  the  end  of 
April.  They  were  found  guilty  of  unlawful  assembling, 
for  the  puipose  of  moving  and  inciting  to  contempt  and 
hatied  of  the  government;  and  their  sentences  were  vaiious 
terms  of  impiisonment,  in  different  jails,  and  the  giving  of 
large  securities  for  future  good  behaviour.  Hunt  spent 
ti:e  next  two  years  and  a  half  in  Ilchester  jail,  whence  he 
sent  forth  incessant  comjdaints  of  bad  treatment — com- 
plaints which  may  fairly  be  considered  as  efforts,  natural 
in  such  a  man,  to  keep  himself  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  as 
his  followers  appear  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  usage 
they  met  with  in  tlieir  several  places  of  confinement. 
S<jrno  of  them  harned  certain  lessons  through  the  ex- 
perience of  their  adventures  which  enlightened  them  as  to 
the  causes  of  social  evils  which  thev  had  hoped  to  remedy 
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by  political  action.  They  found  on  occasion  of  the  trial 
that  'among  us  at  York'  'the  same  really  contemptib'e 
feeling  of  classism,  the  curse  of  England  and  Englishmen, 
and  of  Engli.-hwomen  also,  existed  in  too  great  a  degree 
among  the  witnesses.  There  were  the  "broad-cloth"  and 
the  "narrow-cloth"  ones — the  rich  and  the  poor;  and 
the  former  seldom  sought  opportunities  for  intercommnni- 
cation  with  the  latter,  but  rather  shunned  them.'  The 
conclusion  drawn  is  one  which  it  is  worth  some  sufi'ering 
to  arrive  at :  '  First  of  all,  [for  men]  to  respect  themselves  ; 
next,  to  invite  to  a  respectful  equality  by  unoffending 
manners ;  and,  thirdly,  to  assert  their  right  position  in 
society,  by  withholding  the  smallest  deference  to  mere 
assumption.  This  would  be  quite  sufficient  without 
rudeness  or  noise  to  restore  the  natural  balance  of  society.' 
Such  conclusions  nrrived  at  by  men  \vho>e  action  is  a  pait 
of  the  history  of  their  time,  are  a  worthy  subject  of 
historical  record. 

One  other  trial,  for  the  seditions  of  the  preceding  year, 
remained — that  of  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  and  a  coadjutor, 
Mr.  Harrison,  for  their  conduct  and  speech  at  a  meeting 
in  favour  of  parliamentary  reform,  at  Stockport,  in  July, 
1819.  The  sentence  was  eighteen  montlis'  imprisonment, 
and  the  giving  of  securities  at  the  exp'ration  of  the  term. 

With  the  new  reign,  new  interests  opened — interests  so 
general,  and  admitting  of  such  overt  expression,  that  the 
spies  ai/d  secret  agitators  who  had,  of  late,  become  the 
3ur!<e  of  the  country,  found  themselves  driven  fiom  their 
diabolical  game.  They  are  not  traceable  among  the  scenes 
md  movements  which  were  now  to  engross  the  mind  of 
'.he  nation,  and  fix  the  attention  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Accession  of  George  IV. — Position  of  the  Queen — King's  Marriage  in 
1795 — The  Queen  Abroad — The  Queen's  Return — King's  Message — 
Queen's  Message — Commission  agreed  to — Lords'  Report — Queen's 
Trial — The  Defence— Abandonment  of  the  Bill — The  Queen's  Law- 
officers — Prorogation — The  Queen  goes  to  St.  Paul's — Her  Claim  to 
be  Crowned — Her  Death  and  Funeral. 

The  one  thing  that  men  said  to  each  other,  in  England 
jjnd  abroad,  when  they  heard  the  news  of  the  death  of 
George  III.,  was,  that  never  had  there  been  an  accession 
to  the  throne  moie  merely  nominal.  The  new  king  had 
virtually  reigned  for  eight  years ;  his  opinions  and 
c  haracter,  in  the  office  of  ruler,  were  well  known ;  and 
there  would  be  no  change  of  ministry.  There  would  be 
a  royal  funeral,  a  public  mourning,  a  new  parliament,  and 
a  new  regal  title ;  and  that  would  be  all.  This  saying, 
which  appeared  a  truism,  turned  out  not  to  be  exactly  true. 

The  king  having  died  on  Saturday,  January  29,  1820, 
Ihe  meeting  of  the  privy-council  took  place  on  Sunday, 
when  the  new  sovereign  declared  his  accession,  and  took 
the  oaths;  and  on  Monday  he  was  proclaimed.  For  some 
days  lie  had  been  ill ;  and  almost  before  his  proclamation 
was  over,  he  was  in  a  state  of  great  danger  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs.  During  that  week  there  was  an 
expectation  that  this  would  prove  the  shortest  reign  in 
English  history — the  sharpest  lesson  ever  given  as  to  the 
nearness  of  the  throne  to  the  grave;  but  after  a  struggle 
of  nine  days,  the  disease  was  overcome,  and  the  business  of 
H  new  reign  proceeded. 

The  demise  of  the  crown  having  happened  during 
the  pailiamentary  recess,  the  two  Houses,  in  obedience 
t(j  the  bidding  of  the  law  in  such  cases,  met  imn»ediately 
— that  is,  on  the  Sunday,  when  the  Lords  weie  sworn 
in.  The  Commons  had  to  wait  till  Monday,  for  the 
return  to  town  of  the  lord  high-steward.  After  the 
administration   of  the   oaths,   both   Houses  adjourned    lo 
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the  day  after  the  royal  funeral,  which  was  to  take  place  on 
the  16th  of  February.  During  this  interval,  while  people 
in  the  streets  were  talking  of  the  singular  quietness  and 
absence  of  change  under  this  new  reign,  so  that  the  resig- 
nation of  ministers  had  been  a  mere  form,  those  ministers 
were  in  daily  expectation  of  being  dismissed  by  their 
sovereign,  while  their  heads  were  in  hourly  danger  from 
Thistlewood  and  his  gang,  whose  quarrel  with  them  was 
as  holders  of  the  offices  which  they  believed  themselves 
about  to  vacate. 

The  king,  while  yet  suspended,  as  it  were,  over  the 
grave,  was  planning  to  begin  life  anew.  He  required 
peieniptorily  from  his  ministers  that  they  should  procure 
him  a  divorce  ;  and  they,  unable  to  endure  the  idea  of 
such  a  scandal,  positively  refused.  On  the  13th  of 
February,  Lord  Sidmouth,  in  a  note  to  Earl  Talbot,  in 
apology  for  not  having  written  sooner,  said:  'If  you 
knew  how  the  day  was  passed,  you  would  not  be  snrpviNed 
at  the  omission.  The  government  is  in  a  very  stiange, 
and,  I  must  acknowledge,  in  a  precarious  state.'  The 
ministers  remained  in  office  by  a  compromise  on  this  point 
w^hich  afterwards  cost  them  dear.  They  induced  tlie  king- 
to  drop  the  subject  by  pointing  out  the  advantage  of  tlie 
queen  remaining  quietly  abroad,  which  she  wonld  no 
doubt  do  if  impunity  from  divorce  were  granted  her  on 
that  condition;  and  they  readily  promised  to  giatify  the 
king's  wishes,  if  she  should  return  to  give  any  trouble. 
When  they  gave  this  promise,  they  little  nnderstood  the 
woman  they  had  to  deal  with,  or  the  disposition  of  the 
English  people  to  succour  and  ju'otect  the  unhappy  and 
oppressed,  irrespective  of  the  moral  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  sufferer. 

No  pity  can  be  too  deep  for  the  misfortnnes  of  all  the 
parties  involved  in  the  unhappy  marriage  which  the  king 
was  now  bent  on  having  dissolved.  In  the  early  daja 
vrnen  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  had  a  heart  which 
might  have  expanded  and  warmed  under  hap])y  domestic 
influences,  h"s  f<  elings  weie  cruelly  dealt  with;  he  was 
under  the  common  d^  om  of  English  princes,  forbidden  to 
marry  wheie  he  loved.  He  was  not  gratified  in  his 
natural  wish  to  travel  abroad,  where  he  miglit   possibly 
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have  seen  some  lady  included  within  the  proYisions  of  the 
Eoyal  Marriage  Act  whom  he  might  have  loved.  He  knew 
himself  to  be  disliked  by  his  parents ;  and  it  was  almost 
inevitable  that  he  should  seek  solace  in  an  illicit  love,  and 
in  extiavagant  pleasures.  He  loved  Mrs.  Fitzherbert; 
and  plunged  into  debt  so  deep  that  it  caused  parliament 
tw^o  months'  debate  to  settle  how  he  should  be  extricated. 
By  this  debate,  and  some  misunderstandings  about  his 
debts,  his  feelings  were  exasperated;  and  it  was  in  a 
spirit  or  recklessness  that  he  agreed  to  marry  somebody — 
anybody — chosen  for  him  by  tbe  king.  He  looked  upon 
his  marriage  as  a  state  necessity,  and  as  an  unavoidable 
method  of  getting  his  debts  paid.  The  king  decided  that 
he  should  marry  the  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  the 
second  daughter  of  the  king's  sister;  and  commands  were 
sent  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  at  Hanover,  to  repair  to  Bruns- 
wick, to  ask  the  Princess  Caroline  in  marriage  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  No  discretion  was  allowed  to  Lord 
Malmesbur}^ — no  time  for  observation — no  opportunit}^  for 
making  any  cautionary  representations.  AH  was  con- 
sideied  settled  before  the  negotiator  saw  the  poor  young 
creature  who  thought  herself  the  most  fortunate  of 
princesses.  '  All  the  young  German  princesses  had  learned 
English,  in  hopes  of  being  Princess  of  Wales.'  The  tale 
of  this  courtship  lead  now,  after  the  event,  is  truly  sad. 
The  gay  flights  of  the  J^oung  bird  before  going  into  the 
net,  and  the  closing  down  of  her  fate  upon  her,  make  the 
heart  ache.  '  The  Princess  Caroline  much  embarrassed,' 
says  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  in  his  diary,  *  on  my  first 
being  presented    to  her;    pretty  face — not   expressive   of 

softness — her  figure   not   graceful Vastly   happy 

with  her  future  expectations.  The  duchess  [the  mother] 
full  of  nothing  else — talks  incessantly.'  Jf  this  duchess 
could,  f(jr  a  single  moment,  have  seen  what  she  had  to 
answer  for  in  her  miseducation  of  her  daughter,  it  might 
have  made  her  dumb  with  giicf  and  shame,  instead  ot 
talkative  with  triumph;  but  she  was  not  a  woman  who 
could  feel  rcsi>onsibility.  She  was  no  more  able  to  think 
and  feel  on  behalf  of  her  daughter,  than  her  brother,  the 
King  of  England,  on  behalf  of  his  son  ;  and  the  wretched 
Dbss  of  their  children  in  marriage  was,  therefore,  assured 
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beforehand.  As  for  the  father,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
*he  entered  fully  into  her  future  situation — was  perfectly' 
aware  of  the  character  of  the  prince,  and  of  the  incon- 
veniences which  would  result,  almost  with  equal  ill  effect, 
either  fiom  his  liking  the  princess  too  much  or  too  little. 
He  said  of  his  daughter :  "  Elle  n'est  pas  hete,  mais  elle 
n'a  pas  de  jngement — elle  a  ete  elevee  severement,  et  il  le 
falloit." — (She  is  no  fool ;  but  she  has  no  judgment.  She 
has  been  severely  brought  up  ;  and  it  was  necessary.)  He 
desired  me  to  advise  her  never  to  show  any  jealousy  of  the 
piince.'  As  for  this  severity  of  training.  Lord  Malmesbury 
certainly  thought  less  well  of  the  method  than  those  who 
had  adopted  it.  He  says :  '  If  her  education  had  been 
what  it  ought,  she  might  have  turned  out  excellent  •  but 
it  was  that  very  nonsen>;ical  one  that  most  women  receive — 
one  of  privation,  injunction,  and  menace.'  And  how  had 
it  issued  .  Her  father  observes,  '  that  his  daughter  writes 
very  ill,  and  spells  ill,  and  he  was  desirous  that  this  should 
not  appear.'  *  Princess  Caroline  very  missisJi  at  supper.  I 
much  fear  these  habits  are  irrecoverably  rooted  in  her. 
She  is  naturally  cuiions  and  a  gossip ;  she  is  quick  and 
observing,  and  she  has  a  silly  pride  of  finding  out  every- 
thing.' '  Argument  with  the  princess  about  her  toilet. 
She  piques  he  self  on  dressing  quick;  I  disapprove  this. 
She  maintains  her  point.  I,  however,  desire  Madame 
Buscbe  to  explain  to  lier '  what  a  neat  toilet  is.  '  She 
neglects  it  sadly,  and  is  offensive  from  this  neglect.'  '  It  is 
remarkable  how  amazingly,  on  this  point,  her  education 
has  been  neglected,  and  how  much  her  mother,  although 
an  Englishwoman,  was  inattentive  to  it.'  While  such  was 
her  training,  her  natural  qualities  were  good ;  and  if  they 
had  had  fair  scope  in  private  life,  would  have  made  her 
happy  and  beloved.  '  Next  to  Princess  Caroline  at  table,' 
sa3's  the  diarist.  '  She  imprt^ves  very  much  on  a  closei 
acquaintance;  cheerful,  and  loves  laughing.'  On  board 
ship,  'impossible  to  be  more  cheerful,  more  accommodating 
mi)re  everything  that  is  pleasant,  than  the  princess;  no 
difficulty,  no  childi>h  fears,  all  good-humour.'  A  pregnani 
remark  m  this  diary  .strikes  the  reader  now  as  the  sentence 
of  her  doom.  '  Walk  with  Sir  B.  Boothby.  We  regret 
the  apparent  fdcilily  of  the  Princess  Caroline's  character. 
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want  of  reflection  and  substance ;  agree  that  with  a 
man  she  would  do  vastly  well,  but  with  one  of  a  different 
description  there  are  great  risks.'  And  while  the  Princess 
was  'vastly  happy  with  her  future  expectations,'  the  King 
of  England  was  writing  to  her  mother  that  he  hoped  his 
niece  would  not  have  too  much  liveliness,  and  that  she 
Avonld  lead  a  sedentary  and  retired  life.  '  These  words 
shock  the  Princess  Caroline,'  Lord  Malmesbury  says.  She 
heard  of  some  other  things,  too,  which  had  a  .sobering 
effect:  'It  put  a  curb  on  her  desire  for  amusement — a 
drawback  o\\  her  situation,  and  made  her  feel  that  it  was 
not  to  be  all  one  of  roses.' 

How  wretched  it  was  to  be,  was  too  plain  in  a  moment 
to  the  only  witness  of  the  first  interview,  Lord  Malmes- 
bury. The  princess  kneeled,  as  she  had  been  instructed, 
and  the  prince  raised  her  'gracefully  enough.'  He 
instantly  left  her;  and  before  she  had  seen  any  other 
member  of  the  family,  vented  to  the  queen  his  dislike  of 
the  young  stianger,  whom  he  was  to  make  his  wife  in 
three  days.  She,  meantime,  left  thus  alone,  'was  in  a 
8  ate  of  astonishment,'  and  inquired  whether  the  piince 
wms  always  like  this.  She  had  but  too  much  reason  to 
know  soon  that,  to  her,  he  was  to  be  always  like  this. 
i\Ieantime,  she  found  him  very  fat,  and  not  nearly  so 
good-looking  as  his  portrait.  Her  only  friend  in  England 
reports,  that  'she  was  disposed  to  further  ciiticisms  on 
this  occasion,  which  would  have  embariassed  me  very 
much  to  answer,  if  luckily  the  king  had  not  ordered 
me  to  attend  him.'  A  more  desolate  creature  than  he  left 
behind  him  never  claimed  pity  from  the  lowliest  who  has 
any  one  to  love. 

The  mairiage  ceremony  took  place  three  days  after. 
Lord  Malmesbury  records  that  'the  prince  was  very 
civil  and  gracious ;  but  I  thought  1  could  perceive 
he  was  not  quite  sincere,  and  certainly  unhappy;  and  as 
a  proof  of  it,  he  had  Uianifestly  had  recourse  to  wine  or 
spirits.' 

Such  was  the  marriage  which  the  husband  desired,  as 
soon  as  he  became  king,  to  have  dissolved.     From  the 
Vxiginning  he  had  attached  his  wife  by  no  conjugal  quali 
tics;  he  had  never  rcspec'ed  her  rights,  or  considered  bea 
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feelings  ;  and  it  was,  doubtless,  a  great  relief  to  both  when 
she  went  abroad  to  live — a  step  which  she  had  taken  some 
years  befoie,  in  1814.  Careless  as  he  had  been  of  her 
rights  and  her  feelings,  he  watched  her  conduct ;  and  when 
rumours  spread  of  infidelity  on  her  side,  he  sent  abroad, 
in  1818,  a  commission  to  collect  evidence,  and  to  observe 
her  proceedings.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  one  who 
could  not  be  made  to  understand  anything  of  feminine 
reserve  or  royal  dignity  while  yet  in  her  father's  house, 
should  lay  herself  open  to  the  criticism,  both  of  enemies 
and  ordinary  observers,  when  her  womanly  feelings  had, 
for  a  course  of  years,  been  outraged,  and  her  genial  affec- 
tions repressed ;  when  she  had  been  long  deserted  by  her 
husband,  and  separated  from  her  child.  Abroad,  she 
e-caped  from  the  heaitless  set  among  whom  she  wms 
doomed  to  dwell  at  home;  and  she  enjoyed,  the  more  by 
contrast,  the  freedom  of  continental  manners.  Whatever 
might  be  the  truth  about  the  extent  of  her  indiscretions, 
her  freedom  was  certainly  more  than  her  chief  enemy,  her 
husband,  chose  to  permit.  Their  only  child  was  dead, 
and  now  he  was  eager  to  render  himself  free  for  another 
marriage. 

The  wife  was  not  unprepared  for  the  persecution  which 
now  awaited  her ;  for  she  had  had  more  than  one  taste  of 
it  already.  She  had  been  sent  to  reside  at  Blackheath,  in 
her  early  marriage-days,  in  a  sort  of  court  banishment; 
and  there  her  mo^t  trivial  proceedings  were  watched,  and, 
at  length,  her  servants  were  brought  up  before  the  Loids 
charged  with  the  'delicate  investigation,'  and  closely  ex- 
amined, without  any  previous  warning  to  their  mistress 
or  themselves.  She  was  declared  innocent  of  all  serious 
offence ;  and  the  king,  her  father-in-law,  would  have 
invited  her  to  court;  but  her  husband  would  not  hear  of 
such  an  atonement.  According  to  all  the  testimony  of  the 
time,  she  conducted  herself  extremely  well  under  thec^e 
trying  circumstance-. 

Mr.  Perceval  was  her  adviser  at  that  time ;  and  at  that 
time  he  made  a  mistake  very  injurious  to  her  and  to  him- 
self. He  collected  and  had  printed  all  the  document^  con- 
nected with  the  'delicate  investigation,'  probably  in  the 
hope  of  damaging  the   prince  and   his  friends;    but  ho. 
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presently  perceived  that  the  step  would  injure  no  one 
nioie  than  the  woman  whose  name  had  already  been  so 
cruelly  abused,  A  copy  of  'the  book,'  as  it  was  called, 
was  stolen  off  his  table  one  day ;  and  he  had  to  pay  bribes 
to  the  amount  of  £10,000  before  he  could  be  sure  of  its 
being  suppressed.  The  wisest  thing  the  princess  could 
now  have  done,  would  have  been  to  remain  on  the  spot 
where  she  had  been  justified.  But  her  life  was  intolerably 
irksome  to  her;  and  she  went  abroad  in  1814,  against  the 
advice  of  her  friends,  in  the  hope  of  breathing  more  freely. 
But  a  watch  was  set  on  her  there  too.  Sir  John  Leach, 
fir.-st  law-adviser  to  the  prince,  declared  that  in  order  to 
prepare  for  a  divorce  suit,  certain  competent  persons  should 
be  sent  to  Italy,  to  collect  evidence  there  against  the 
princess;  and  a  commission  was  accordingly  appointed, 
under  the  sanction  of  Lords  Eldon  and  Liverpool,  to  carry 
on  another  'delicate  investigation' — but  this  time  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  accused.  It  was  this  Milan  com- 
mission which  supplied  the  evidence  on  which,  at  last,  the 
prosecution  proceeded  ;  evidence  which  was  scouted  by  the 
common  sense  and  decency  of  all  England. 

As  the  time  approached  when  the  princess  was  likely  to 
become  Queen  of  England,  indications  were  given  of  the 
treatment  she  would  receive  at  that  crisis.  Our  ambassa- 
dors abroad  were  instructed  to  prevent  her  admission  at 
foreign  courts,  by  refusing  to  countenance  any  such  admis- 
sion. They  were  not  to  afford  her  any  official  reception, 
or  recognition  whatever ;  and  at  home,  the  last  insult  was 
offered  her,  by  the  omission  of  her  name  from  the  liturgy, 
when  that  of  her  husband  took  its  place  there  as  king. 
But  for  this,  she  might  probably  have  remained  abroad, 
and  given  no  further  tremble.  The  ministers  consented 
to  this  omission  ;  and  thereby  destroyed  the  effect  of  their 
compromise  with  the  king.  Their  object  was  to  avoid  the 
scandal  of  a  public  prosecution,  which  they  were  aware 
would  bring  the  crown  into  contempt;  and  yet  to  avoid 
recognising  her  as  a  queen  who  could  preside  over  a  court. 
They  did  not  know  the  spirit  of  the  English  people,  or  they 
wc»uld  have  seen  that  the  crown  could  not  be  more  de- 
graded than  by  the  persecution  of  a  woman,  by  excluding 
ber  from  the  public  prayers  of  the  nation.     By  this  act, 
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they  at  once  created  that  peculiar  interest  which  is  beau- 
tifully indicated  by  the  saying  of  Mr.  Denman,  that  if 
she  had  her  place  in  tlie  prayer-book  at  all,  it  was  in  the 
prayer  for  '  all  that  are  desijlate  and  oppressed.'  The  news 
of  this  insult  reached  her  in  Italy ;  and  she  immediately 
wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool,  to  demand  the  insertion  of  her 
name  in  the  liturgy,  and  announce  her  intention  of  return- 
ing to  England. 

kShe  came.  The  ministers  were  bound  by  their  promise 
to  the  king  to  obtain  a  divorce.  '  Her  promptitude  and 
courage,'  observes  Mr.  Ward,  '  confounded  her  opponents, 
cind  gained  her  the  favour  of  the  people.  Whatever  one 
may  think  of  her  conduct  in  other  respects,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  give  her  credit  for  these  qualities.'  There  seemed 
to  be  nothing  left  for  her  to  do  but  to  throw  herself  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  England,  unless  she  chose  to 
acquiesce  in  an  imputation  of  infamy.  In  Kome,  the  guard 
of  honour  appropriated  to  her  as  Queen  of  England,  was 
refused  to  her  by  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  on  the  ground  of  her 
non-recognition  at  home.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  had 
before  declined  receiving  any  kind  of  visit  from  her;  and 
she  found  herself  an  outcast  wherever  any  intercourse  with 
the  British  court  existed.  She  had  no  course  but  to  admit 
herself  guilty,  or  come  home,  and  meet  the  consequences. 

The  first  queenly  honours  she  leceived  were  from  the 
gaiTison  of  Dover,  whose  commandant,  having  been  served 
with  no  order  to  the  contrary,  of  course  ofi*ered  the  cus- 
tomary salute.  Her  landing  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the 
6th  of  June.  An  immense  multitude,  in  holiday-dress, 
received  her  with  acclamations,  when  she  set  foot  on  Eng- 
lish ground,  af.er  an  absence  of  six  years.  An  address 
was  presented  to  her  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dover,  that 
eA'ening;  and  her  reply,  which  pleased  them,  flew  over  the 
country,  which  was  eager  to  catch  her  first  words.  She 
declared  heiself  happy  to  find  herself  again  in  the  bosom 
of  a  noble  and  generous  nation;  and  expressed  her  hope 
that  the  time  would  come  when  she  should  be  permitted 
to  do  what  she  could  to  promote  the  happiness  of  her  hus- 
band's subjects.  Her  journey  to  London,  and  her  progre.'^s 
through  the  streets,  were  one  continued  triumph;  and  the 
ehouts  of  the  multitude  who  thronged  Pall  Mall  must  havo 
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been  heard  through  every  corner  of  the  palace  where  her 
husband  sat  meditating  his  plans  for  her  degradation.  His 
mind  could  not  have  been  more  full  of  the  contemplation 
than  was  that  of  almost  every  subject  in  his  kingdom. 
*This  scandalous  history,'  writes  Mr.  Ward,  just  after 
that  time,  '  holds  entire  possession  of  men's  minds,  to  the 
discredit,  as  well  as  the  disadvantage  of  the  country. 
Brougham's  proposition,  yesterday,  seems  a  leasonable  one, 
that  certain  days  should  be  set  apart  for  transacting  the 
real  business  of  the  country.'  The  '  discredit,'  the  immoral 
influence,  the  obstruction  to  the  public  business,  are  im- 
putable to  the  king,  and  those  who  had  pledged  themselves 
to  support  his  proceedings,  and  who  had  driven  a  desolate 
creature  so  hard  that  she  could  not  but  turn  to  meet  her 
pursuers.  Lord  Eldon  talked  of  liis  conscience,  as  usual ; 
while  its  operation  seemed  rather  extraordinary  to  ob- 
servers like  Lord  Dudley,  in  who^e  letters  we  find  a 
remark  on  '  the  example  of  the  present  lord  chancellor, 
who,  having  kept  her  conscience  then,  keeps  her  offended 
husband's  now — and  all  for  the  public  good  ! ' 

From  the  moment  of  the  announcement  of  the  queen's 
approach,  the  cabinet  councils  had  been  frequent  and 
protracted.  The  ministers  met  twice  in  a  day,  and  re- 
mained in  consultation  for  hours.  While  the  multitude  on 
the  beach  at  Dover  wei  e  shouting  their  welcome,  the  king 
was  going  in  state  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was  un- 
usually crowded,  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  several  bills 
already  passed  bv  his  new  parliament;  and,  after  he  had 
withdrawn,  the  expected  communication  from  him  whs 
read  by  the  lord  chancellor  from  the  woolsack.  By  this 
royal  message,  the  king  commended  to  the  Lords  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  queen,  in  order  to  the  adoption  of 
*  that  course  of  pioceeding  which  the  justice  of  the  case, 
and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  majesty's  crown,  may 
require.'  Lord  Live)po(d  then  laid  on  the  table  the  gieen 
bag  which  contained  the  papers  criminatory  of  the  queen. 
Lord  Castlereagh  offered  the  green  bag,  and  read  the 
king's  message  to  the  other  House.  The  Lords  received 
the  communication  in  silence,  and  adjourned,  understand- 
ing that  their  a<Ulress,  in  reply  to  the  message,  should  be 
considered    the   next   day.     In   the   House   of  Commcns, 
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there  was  some  vehement  speaking  ;  and  before  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  moved  the  address,  the  next  day,  Mr.  Brougham  read 
to  the  House  a  mesi-a^e  from  the  queen,  declaring  that  her 
return  to  England  was  occasioned  by  the  necessity  her 
enemies  had  laid  upon  her  of  defending  her  character; 
declaring  that,  for  the  fourteen  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  she  was  first  accused,  she  had  steadily  required  the 
justice  of  a  lull  investigation  of  her  conduct;  and  demand- 
ing now  a  public  inquiry,  instead  of  that  secret  investiga- 
tion before  a  select  committee  which  was  proposed  by  the 
ministers.  'She  relies,'  said  the  message,  'with  full  con- 
fidence upon  the  integrity  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
defeating  the  only  attempt  she  has  any  reason  to  fear.' 

Mr.  Brougham  took  the  management  of  the  queen's 
business  as  her  attornej^-general.  He  had  been  recognised 
in  this  office,  as  Mr.  Denman  was  in  that  of  >>«olicitor- 
general  1o  the  queen  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  Vice- 
chancellor's  Court,  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  the 
20th  of  April  preceding.  Mr.  Brougham  had  met  the 
queen  in  France,  on  her  appi  oach ;  and  from  this  time, 
lier  affaiis  were  under  the  guidance  of  himself  and  Mr. 
Denman.  They  were  her  commissioners,  as  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Lord  Castlereagh  were  those  of  the  king, 
in  the  negotiation  which  was  now  entered  upon,  after  the 
appointment  of  the  secret  committee  of  inquiry  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  hope  of  obviating  the  painful  and 
demoralising  investigation  which  had  been  proposed  to 
both  Houses  of  parliament. 

It  was  the  queen  who,  after  a  pause,  first  proposed  this 
negotiation.  As  a  preliminary  step,  she  requited  and 
obtained  full  assurance  that  her  doing  so  could  not  be 
interpreted  as  an  act  of  quailing  or  retreat.  The  com- 
missioners met,  and  agreed  on  the  basis  of  their  negotiation 
— that  the  queen  should  not  be  held  to  admit,  nor  the 
king  to  retract,  anything.  Of  course,  the  failure  of  the 
negotiation  was  included  in  the  very  terms  of  this  basis. 
The  queen  was  willing  to  live  abroad ;  and  the  king 
would  agree  to  drop  all  proceedings  again>t  her ;  but  she 
requited  two  things  which  the  king's  commissioners  re- 
fused to  grant — the  insertion  of  her  name  in  the  liturgy,  or 
some  equivalent  which  would  save  her  honour;   and   a 
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reception  at  foreign  courts  beseeming  lier  rank.  She 
would  even  have  been  satisfied  with  such  a  reception  at 
some  one  foreign  court,  where  she  would  fix  her  abode. 
On  the  king's  part,  it  was  offered  that  at  some  one  foreiiin 
court  it  should  be  officiHlly  notified  that  she  was  legally 
Queen  of  England;  leaving  the  question  of  her  reception 
or  exclusion  to  the  pleasure  of  that  court.  As  all  the 
world  knew  tliat  she  whs  legally  Queen  of  England,  and 
as  her  exclusion  from  all  foreign  courts  would  inevitably 
follow  from  the  discountenance  at  home,  this  proposal  was 
natuially  regarded  by  heiself  and  her  advisers  as  a 
mockery;  and  tlie  negotiati(jn  was,  on  the  19th  of  June, 
announced  to  parliament  to  have  failed. 

It  was  now  clear  that  the  investigation  must  proceed. 
Some  attempts  were  made  by  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  to  stop  it,  by  entreating 
the  queen,  under  the  assurance  of  the  protection  of  her 
honour  by  the  Commons,  to  yield  the  point  of  the  insertion 
of  her  name  in  the  liturgy ;  but  the  deputation  who  waited 
on  her  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  entreaty  were 
groaned  at  by  the  crowds  in  the  street,  and  the  queen's 
courteous  refusal  was  acceptable  to  the  people.  These 
p:oceedings  were  of  benefit  to  her  cause,  and  her  position 
was  now  much  improved.  Her  lecognition  as  Queen  of 
England  was  avowed  by  the  transactions  of  the  commis- 
sion ;  and  next,  the  protection  of  the  House  of  Commons 
Jiad  been  tendered  to  her,  in  lieu  of  justice,  and  had  been 
declined.  She  was  now,  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  a 
queen,  a  claimant  for  justice,  as  well  as  an  accused  woman, 
summoned  to  trial.  On  the  motion  of  Lord  Castlereagh, 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  Monday,  June  26th,  adjourned 
the  business  of  the  green  bag  and  the  royal  message  to 
Friday,  July  7th,  that  it  mi^ht  be  seen  whether  the  Lords 
would  in  the  meantime  institute  any  proceedings.  It 
would  be  indecent  and  inconvenient  if  the  two  Houses 
should  be'  pursuing  the  same  investigation  at  the  same 
time.  The  Upper  House  was  the  fitter  one  for  the  busi- 
ness; and  the  Commons  were  anxious  to  avoid  meddling 
with  it  till  they  should  be  called  upon  to  consider  any  bill 
sent  down  to  them  by  the  liords. 

The  secret  committee  of  the  Loids  made  its  report  on 
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the  4tli  of  July.  The  report  declaied  that  tlie  evidence 
affecting  the  honour  of  the  queen  was  such  as  to  require, 
for  '  the  dignity  of  the  cro\vTi,  and  the  moral  feeling  and 
honour  of  the  country,'  a  '  solemn  inquiry,'  which  might '  be 
best  effected  in  the  course  of  a  legislative  proceeding,  the 
necessity  of  which,'  the  committee  declared,  '  they  cannot 
but  mo&t  deeply  deplore.'  The  queen  the  next,  day 
declared,  by  petition  to  the  Lords,  her  readiness  to  defend 
herself,  and  praved  to  be  heard  by  counsel,  in  order  to 
dL'tail  some  weiglity  matters,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
htite  in  preparation  for  the  inquiry.  Her  petition  was 
refu.-ed  ;  and  Lord  L  verpool  pioreeded  to  propose  the  Bill 
of  i*ains  and  Penalties,  which  is  the  everlasting  disgrace 
of  his  administration.  The  bill  was  entitled  :  '  An  Act  to 
deprive  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  of 
the  tiile,  prerogatives,  rights,  privileges,  and  exemptions 
of  Queen-consort  of  this  realm,  and  to  dissolve  the 
marriage  between  His  Majesty  and  the  said  Caroline 
Amelia  Elizabeth.'  It  charged  the  queen  with  improper 
and  degrading  conduct  generally,  during  her  residence 
abroad,  and  particularly  with  an  adulterous  connection 
with  a  menial  servant,  named  Bartolomeo  Bergami ;  and 
provided  for  her  degradation  and  divorce.  It  was  read  a 
tir.st  time,  and  copies  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  queen, 
and  to  her  attorney  and  solicitor-general.  The  next  day, 
her  majesty  offered  to  the  House  of  Lords  her  protest,  and 
a  renewed  prayer  to  be  heard  by  counsel.  Her  counsel 
were  called  in,  and  instructed  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
subject  of  the  mode  of  procedure  under  the  bill.  The 
substance  of  their  demand  was  that  the  whole  business,  if 
not  dropped,  should  be  proceeded  with,  without  any  dela}', 
to  a  final  issue.  Mr.  Brougham  declaied  that  her  majesty 
*  was  clamorous '  for  this. 

The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  fixed  for  the  17th  of 
August;  and  it  was  at  this  stage  that  the  attorney-general 
adduced  the  charges  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  and  followed 
them  up  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses.  From  this  day 
to  the  8th  of  September,  the  House  of  Lords  was  occupied 
with  the  testimony  offered  on  behalf  of  the  bill.  And  it 
was  not  only  that  House  th;it  was  thus  occupied.  Nothing 
else   was   heard  of  throughout    the   country— one  might 
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almost  say  throughout  Europe.  From  day  to  day,  indecent 
tales  were  told  by  a  party  of  Italian  domestics — lales  such 
as,  at  other  times,  are  only  whispered  by  the  dissolute  in 
private,  and  ane  never  offered  to  the  eye  or  ear  of  the 
moral  and  modest  who  compose  the  bulk  of  the  En<i;li-h 
nation.  These  tales  weie  now  translated  by  iijterp:et<  rs 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  given  in  full  in  the 
newspapers,  and  spread  through  every  town,  hamlet,  and 
lone  house  within  the  four  seas.  The  advisers  of  the  king 
said  much  of  what  the  queen  had  done  for  the  tainting  of 
public  morals  and  the  degradation  of  ihe  dignity  of  the 
ciown;  but  it  was  plain  to  most  people  then,  and  is  to 
every  one  now,  that  nothing  that  it  was  in  hei"  power  to 
do,  if  she  had  been  all  that  her  prosecutors  declared,  could 
have  so  injured  public  morals  and  degraded  the  crown  as 
the  king's  conduct  in  pursuit  of  his  divorce.  If  he  had 
obtained  it,  it  would  have  been  at  the  cost  of  a  respon- 
sibili  y  towards  his  people,  the  weight  of  which  could 
have  been  borne  by  no  man  worthy  to  occupy  a  throne. 

That  such  a  responsibility  was  duly  felt  by  the 
sovereign  we  have  no  evidence.  That  his  ministers  were 
truly  wretched  at  this  time,  we  know  from  the  cor- 
respondence of  some  of  them  which  has  since  been 
published  to  the  woild ;  but  they  ascribed  their  suffering 
to  the  supposed  disloyalty  and  changed  temper  of  the 
English  people;  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all 
t-ensil)le  that  any  blame  attached  to  the  government.  The 
lord  chancellor  writes  to  his  correspondents  of  his  succcns 
in  preserving  the  peace  of  his  conscience,  and  receives  his 
unpopularity  as  an  honourable  martyrdom.  When  he  went 
<lown  to  his  country-seat  at  Encombe,  the  people,  even  in 
his  own  neighbourhood,  shouted  into  his  coach:  'Queen 
Caroline  for  ever ! '  When  the  queen's  friends  were 
negotiating  for  a  house  for  her,  next  to  his,  he  never 
doubted  that  it  was  '  for  the  express  purpose  of  annoying 
me ; '  and  cleverly  bought  it  up,  without  much  danger  (;f 
to<j  large  a  sacrifice.  '  The  purchase-money  is  large,  but  I 
have  already  had  such  offers,  that  I  shall  not,  I  think,  lose 
by  it.'  He  '  had  a  teasing  day,'  when  the  queen's  first 
fXititifm  was  presented  to  the  Lords :  the  queen  sent  to 
Lim  to  -Bay  she  was  coming;  and  he  replied  that  he  couli 
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not,  as  speaker,  admit  ladies  during  the  debates  without 
le.ve.  Then  he  declined  to  deliver  a  message  from  her; 
and  then  her  petition ;  and  for  this  last,  he  says,  *  Messrs, 
Grey,  Lansdowne,  and  Holland,  abused  me  pretty  hand- 
somely.' While  his  family  and  friends  were  guarding  him 
down  to  the  house,  the  people  beset  the  house  of  Alderman 
Wood,  the  queen's  host,  and  were  on  the  watch  in  the 
Parks  for  the  queen's  drives,  to  take  her  horses  from  her 
carriage,  and  draw  her  in  triumph ;  and  the  illuminations 
in  her  honour  put  the  lord  chancellor's  windows  in  danger. 
When  Lords  Sid  mouth  and  Castlerengh  were  walking- 
arm  in  arm  down  Parliament  Street,  amidst  the  groans 
and  hisses  of  the  mob,  Lord  Sidmouth  observed  :  'Here  we 
go,  the  two  most  popular  men  in  England.'  '  Yes,'  replied 
Lord  Castleieagh,  '  through  a  grateful  and  admiring 
multitude.'  A  political  friend  and  former  colleague  of 
Lord  Sidmouth  writes  to  him  at  this  time:  'I  cannot 
describe  to  you  how  grievously  I  suffer,  and  have  suffered, 
on  account  of  the  dangerous  and  deplorable  situation  in 
which  our  country,  the  king's  government,  indeed,  all  of 
us,  have  been  so  long  placed — a  situation  out  of  which,  I 
profess,  I  see  no  satisfactory,  indeed,  no  safe  deliverance. 
To  which  Lord  Sidmouth's  reply  is :  *  In  venting  your 
feelings,  you  have  precisely  expressed  mine.  All  that  just 
and  honest  pride  which  once  gave  comfort  and  dignity"  to 
a  state  of  existence,  in  this  country,  is  nearly  cancelled 
and  obliterated.  I  am,  however,  much  more  under  the 
influence  of  indignation  than  of  any  feeling  which  ap- 
proaches to  despondency.'  There  was,  in  truth,  in  a 
different  sense  fiom  that  which  the  writer  intended,  no 
cause  for  despondency.  There  was  no  cause  for  despon- 
dency in  seeing  how  strong  were  the  feelings  of  loyalty  in 
England,  though  they  were  at  present  directed  towards  a 
queen  under  prosecution,  instead  cf  a  king  on  the  throne. 
There  was  no  cause  for  despondency  in  seeing  how  sound 
was  the  heart  of  the  English  people  in  regard  to  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law — ^justice  and  mercy — strong 
as  is  the  tendency  generally  to  visit  such  offences  as  those 
now  in  question  more  severely  on  women  than  on  men. 
Though  it  was  inevitably  a  question  universally  discussed, 
whether   the   person   arraigned   was   guilty   or    not,    the 
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Bympathies  of  the  people  did  not  depend  npon  the  answer. 
These  who  regarded  ihe  queen  as  a  wholly  innocent 
victim,  and  those  who  believed  her  driven  frito  guilt  by 
her  wrongs,  joined  hand  in  hand  to  draw  her  cariiage,  and 
stiove  who  should  cheer  the  loudest  as  she  passed. 

That  summer  is  distinct  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
were  then  of  mature  age.  It  w^as  a  season  of  extreme  heat. 
Horses  dropped  dead  on  the  roarls,  and  labourers  in  the 
fields.  Yet,  along  the  line  of  the  mails,  crowds  stood 
waiting  in  the  burning  sunshine  for  news  of  the  trial,  and 
horsemen  galloped  over  hedge  and  ditch  to  cany  the 
tidings.  In  London,  the  Taiks  and  tlie  West-end  streets 
were  crowded  every  evening ;  and  through  the  bi  ight 
nights  of  July,  neighbours  were  vihiting  une  another's 
houses  to  lend  newspapers  or  compare  rumours.  The  king 
was  retired  within  his  p  dace,  unable  to  come  forth  with- 
out danger  of  meeting  the  queen,  or  of  hearing  cheers  in 
her  favour.  She  had  her  two  o'clock  dinner-parties — 'Dr. 
larr  and  a  large  part}- ' — now  a  provincial  mayor — now  a 
country  baronet — now  a  popular  clergyman — come  up  to 
tender  his  own  homage  and  that  of  his  neighbours ;  and 
then  came  the  appearance  to  the  people  in  an  airing ;  and 
on  other  days,  the  going  down  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
Elsewhere  were  the  Italian  witnesses — guarded  like  a 
gang  of  criminals  as  they  went  to  and  fro;  pelted  and 
groaned  at  wherever  they  were  seen ;  driven  fast  to  back- 
doors of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  pushed  in,  as  for  their 
lives.  Within  the  House,  there  was  the  earnest  attention 
of  the  Lords  to  the  summing-up  of  the  solicitor-general 
(Copley),  previous  to  the  production  of  the  witnesses,  the 
rushing  out  to  see  the  eclipse  when  the  pith  and  marrow 
of  the  matter  were  disposed  of,  and  the  rushing  back 
l)resently  during  the  mingling  of  his  voice  at  the  close 
with  the  sound  of  '  the  drums  and  flourish,  announcing  the 
(jueen'fi  arrival ; '  and  then,  the  reception  of  her  majesty, 
all  standing  as  the  entered  and  took  her  seat,  as  hitheito, 
on  'the  crimson  chair  of  state,  three  feet  from  the  bar;* 
and  then  the  swearing  in  of  the  interpreter,  and  the  intro- 
(liiction  of  the  first  witness— at  whose  entrance  the  queen 
was  looking  another  way,  but  on  perceiving  whom,  she 
uttered  an   inarticulate  exclamation,  and  hastily  retired. 
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She  had  nothing  to  fear  from  this  witness,  however ;  for 
his  evidence  was,  on  the  face  of  it,  so  ludicrously  untrust- 
Avorthv,  that  his  name,  Majocchi,  became  a  joke  throughout 
the  country.  The  poor  wretch  was  an  adnjirable  theme 
for  the  mob  outside,  in  the  intervals  between  their  ex- 
hortations to  the  guards,  and  the  peers,  and  all  who  passed 
to  the  House,  to  '  remember  their  queen,'  '  remember  their 
sisters,'  their  'wives,'  their  'daughters.'  Then  there  Avas 
ttie  perplexity  of  underlings  how  to  act.  The  sentinels  at 
Carlton  Palace,  '  after  a  momentary  pause,  presented  arms,' 
as  her  majesty's  carria!j;e  passed :  '  the  soldiers  at  the 
Treasury  did  not,'  Daily  was  the  fervent  '  God  bless  her  ! ' 
repeated  ten  thousand  times,  from  the  nearest  house-top  to 
the  furthest  point  of  vision;  and  daily  did  the  accused 
appear  '  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  jmxiety,'  on  returning 
from  hearing,  or  being  infurnied  of,  the  disgusting  charges, 
the  time  for  repljdng  to  which  had  not  yet  arrived.  Those 
who  remember  that  July  and  August,  when  men's  minds 
were  fevered  with  passion  or  enthusiasm,  and  the  thermo- 
meter was  ranging  from  80"^  to  90"^  in  the  shade,  can 
always  be  eloquent  about  the  summer  of  1820. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  her  majesty's  counsel  applied 
for  and  obtained  an  adjournment  to  Tuesday,  the  3rd  of 
October.  The  defence  consisted  of  attempts,  generally 
successful,  to  overthrow  the  credit  of  the  witnesses  against 
the  accused,  and  in  bringing  forward  testimon}^  in  favour 
of  her  conduct  and  manners  while  abtoad.  On  the  2nd  of 
November,  the  arguments  of  counsel  on  both  sides  being 
concluded,  the  Lords  proceeded  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties.  The 
division  was  taken  on  Monda^^  the  6th,  when  the  majority 
in  favour  of  the  second  reading  was  only  28,  in  a  house  of 
218.  On  the  third  reading,  which  to;>k  place  four  days 
a.teiwards,  the  majority  was  reduced  to  9.  Such  a  result 
in  this  House,  the  stronghold  of  ministerial  power,  at  once 
siiowed  the  government  that  it  must  yieUl;  and  that  it 
woul  I  yield,  •  considering  the  state  of  public  feeling,  and 
the  division  of  sentiment  just  evinced  by  their  lordships,' 
L(jrd  Liverpool  announced  on  the  spot.  The  king's 
ministers  had  come  to  the  determination  not  to  proceed 
further  with  the  measure. 
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The  joy  which  spread  through  the  country  with  the 
news  of  the  abandonment  of  the  bill  was  beyond  the  .^cope 
of  record.  Among  the  generality  of  persons,  who  did  not 
look  beyond  the  interest  of  the  particular  case,  the  escape 
of  the  queen  was  a  matter  of  congratulation ;  but  to  this, 
per>ons  of  moie  reflection  and  a  more  comprehensive 
knowledge  added  a  deeper  joy.  They  felt  as  Lord  Eiskine 
did  when  he  burst  forth  with  his  rejoicings,  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  abandonment  of  the  bill:  'My  life, 
whether  it  has  been  for  good  or  for  evil,  has  been  pa.-sed 
under  the  sacied  rule  of  the  law.  In  ihis  niouient  1  feel 
ni}'  strength  renovated  by  that  rule  bting  restoied.  The 
accursed  change  wherewithal  we  had  been  menaced  has 
parsed  over  our  heads.  There  is  an  end  of  that  horrid  and 
portentous  excrescence  of  a  new  law,  refrospective,  iniqui- 
tous, and  oppressive;  and  the  constitution  and  sclicme  of 
our  polity  is  once  more  safe.  My  heart  is  too  full  of  the 
escape  we  have  just  had,  to  let  me  do  more  than  prai-e  the 
blessings  of  the  system  we  have  re  gained.'  In  the  midst 
of  the  enthu.^iasm,  the  law-oflicers  of  the  queen  became  the 
idols  of  the  nation.  In  the  fare  of  the  world,  they  were 
the  champions  of  an  oppressed  woman;  and  the  thoughtful 
saw  in  them  also  the  defenders  of  the  constitution  which 
the  lord  chancellor  was  daily  talking  about,  but  not  at 
this  time  taking  tlie  best  care  of:  the  defenders  of  the 
dignity  of  law  which,  as  Mr.  Ward  said  on  the  present 
occasion,  'outsteps  its  just  functions  when  it  intei feres  to 
punish  misconduct' — granting  the  guilt,  for  argument's 
sake — '  that  has  been  provoked  by  outrage,  and  facilitated 
by  neglect.'  And  nowhere  could  theie  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  disinterestedness  and  conrage  of  Mr. 
Brougham  and  Mr.  Denman.  Friend  and  foe  could  not 
but  see  how  they  exposed  themselves  to  tlie  displea^uie  of 
the  cc^nrt  and  government,  and  to  all  the  const  quences  of 
that  di-pleasure,  for  a  term  too  long  for  calculation.  Theie 
appealed  every  piobability  that  they  would  suffer  piofes- 
hionally  for  their  advocacy  of  the  queen's  cause,  through 
the  piesent  reign,  and  the  one  which  Avas  to  succeed ;  lor 
the  Dukes  of  Yoik  and  Clarence  voted  for  the  bill  thiough- 
<'Ut  its  couisc.  Jt  is  a  cheering  fact  in  human  life  that  the 
oppie^sed,  when  once  h  s  griel  is  known,  never  has  to  wait 
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long  for  a  champion.  The  work  has  never  to  wait  for  the 
workman,  in  the  case  of  the  defence  of  helplessness,  any- 
more than  in  other  matters.  And  the  honour  due  in  each 
instance  is  not  the  less  for  the  certainty  that  it  will  be 
claimed.  These  gentlemen  suffered  as  they  expected  to  do 
— suffered  a  long  delay  ot"  their  professional  advancement 
and  rewards ;  but  they  were  not  men  who,  in  a  free 
country,  could  be  kept  down  by  royal  or  official  dis- 
countenance ;  and  they  received  fii  st  the  esteem  and  grati- 
tude of  the  nation,  and  finally,  the  prizes  of  their  profession. 
The  occasion  was  one  which,  by  its  appeal  to  their  highest 
feelings,  could  not  but  rouse  their  intellectual  powers  to 
the  fullest  action  ;  and  both  of  them  surpassed  all  expecta- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  the  business.  '  'Ihe  display  of  his 
power  and  fertility  of  mind  in  this  business,'  says  Mr. 
Ward  of  Mr.  Brougham,  'has  been  quite  amazing;  and 
these  extraordinary  efforts  seem  to  cost  him  nothing.* 

Three  nights  of  illumination  in  London,  sanctioned  by 
the  lord  mayor,  followed  the  announcement  of  the  triumph 
of  the  queen's  cause.  Prince  Leopold,  the  son-iii-law  of 
both  the  royal  parties,  ordered  Marlborough  House  to  be 
illuminated;  and  no  abode  shone  more  biightl}^  The 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  burned  in  effigy  in  the 
streets ;  and  there  was  some  mobbing  of  the  newspaper 
offices  which  had  taken  the  government  side  in  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  there  was  no  serious  breach  of  the  peace. 

On  the  23rd,  the  queen  sent  down  a  message  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  Mr.  Denman  had  begun  to  read, 
when  he  was  stopped  by  the  summons  to  the  Commons  to 
attend  the  House  of  Lords,  which  preceded  the  prorogation 
of  parliament.  The  contents  of  the  message  were  of  course 
made  known.  Her  majesty  had  declined  offers  of  money 
and  a  residence,  made  by  the  government  since  the 
dropping  of  the  prosecution;  and  she  commended  herself 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  for  a  due  provision,  and  tor 
protection,  in  case  of  a  resumption,  under  some  other  form, 
of  the  proceedings  against  her — an  event  strongly  appre- 
hended by  herself,  and  by  some  others  more  fitted  to 
exercise  a  cool  judgment. 

Addi  esses  were  presented  to  the  queen,  from  all  pars  of 
the  country,  and  almost  all  descriptions  of  people.    On  th<; 
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29th  of  November  she  went  in  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  to 
return  thanks  fur  her  deliverance  from  a  great  peril  and 
affliction.  Her  reception  was  everything  that  could  bo 
wished,  as  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  vast  multitude  was 
concerned;  and  they  did  honour  to  her  by  the  utmost; 
propiiety  of  bearing;  but,  wthin  the  cathedral,  we 
stumble  upon  an  incident  characteristic  of  that  time,  but 
scarcely  credible  in  ours.  '  In  the  general  "  thanksgiving," 
the  officiating  clergyman,  Mr.  Ha3'es,  one  of  the  minor 
canons  of  St.  Paul's,  omitted  the  particular  thanksgiving 
which,  at  the  request  of  any  parishioner,  it  is  customary 
to  ofier  up,  and  which  it  was  understood  her  majesty 
desired  might  be  offered  up  for  her  on  the  present  occasion. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Hayes  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the 
rubric  directs  that  those  may  be  named  as  returning  thanks 
who  have  been  pvevi(jusly  prayed  for;  but  that  the  queen, 
not  having  been  prayed  for,  could  not  be  named  in  the 
thanksgiving.'  Thus,  the  same  interdict  which  deprived 
her  of  the  prayers  of  the  nation,  w  rought  to  prevent  her 
from  returning  thanks  — a  privilege  which  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  the  right  of  every  worshipper  within  the 
Christian  pale. 

The  life  of  this  unhappy  lady  offers  but  little  more  for 
record ;  for  the  life  itself  was  drawing  to  a  close.  When 
parliament  met  again,  the  time  of  the  nation  was  largely 
occupied,  and  its  temper  tried,  by  discussions  on  the 
queen's  affairs,  caused  by  her  continued  exclusion  from 
public  prayers,  and  by  i ecjiminations  on  the  inexliaustible 
subject  of  last  year's  prosecution.  An  annuity  of  £50,000 
was  provided  for  her,  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  some 
attempts  were  made  to  obtain  for  her  a  share  in  the 
honours  of  the  ensuing  coronation.  It  was  natural  that 
one  so  long  an  outcast,  and  at  length  borne  back  into 
social  life  by  the  sympathies  of  a  nation,  should  accept  too 
much  frorn  those  sympathies,  and  fail  to  stop  at  the  right 
point  in  her  demands.  Jt  would  have  been  well  if  the 
queen  had  retired  into  silence  after  the  grant  of  her 
annuity,  and  the  final  refusal  to  insert  her  name  in  the 
liturgy.  Her  demand  to  be  crowned  with  the  king,  was, 
Vxisides  being  properly  untenable,  far  from  prudent  in 
regard  to  herself,  or  humane  towards  the  king.     He  could 
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not  meet  her  under  such  circumstances  ;  and  the  "being 
crowned  was  not  essential  to  her  womanly  honour,  vvhich 
was  now  as  much  vindicated  and  protected  as  it  could  ever 
be.  Whether  the  claim  to  be  crowned  was  or  was  not  a 
false  step  in  prudence  and  taste,  there  can  be  lio  doubt 
that  the  endeavoui-  to  obtain  an  entrance  to  the  Abbey,  to 
witnciss  the  ceremony,  was  a  mit?take.  The  queen  was 
fairly  turned  away  from  the  door,  amidst  contending 
utterances  of  derision,  sympatliy,  and  indignation  at  the 
exclusion.  It  was  a  piteous  sight ;  the  personages  '  on  the 
leads,'  '  in  grotesque  dresses,'  drawn  out  of  the  procession 
to  see  the  transaction  ;  and  the  'fashionable  ladies,'  all 
with  tickets,  no  one  stopping  to  offer  hers  to  the  pausing 
queen,  but  all  hurrying  on,  '  without  taking  the  slightest 
notice  of  her ;'  the  people  below,  meantime,  shouting  her 
name  '  with  great  enthusiasm.' 

This  was  the  last  time  of  her  giving  trouble  to  her 
enemies,  or  perplexity  to  the  fashionable  who  crossed  her 
path,  or  smiles  to  the  people  whose  hearts  warmed  towards 
her.  She  must  have  been  often  and  long,  if  not  perpetu- 
ally, since  the  accession  of  the  king,  in  a  fever  of  spiiits 
which  could  not  but  wear  her  frame.  The  tension  of  mind 
wljich  she  had  now  long  undergone  would  have  crazed 
most  women,  and  could  not  be  for  ever  sustained  even 
by  one  of  'so  little  substance'  and  so  much  versatility 
as,  following  Lord  Malme.sbury's  testimony  to  her  early 
character,  we  may  attril)ute  to  her  still.  Her  mortification 
at  the  Ahbey  door  happened  on  the  19th  of  July;  on  the 
2nd  of  August  a  bulletin  was  issued,  which  showed  that 
she  was  seriously  ill  of  internal  inflammation.  She  was  in 
no  condition  to  contend  with  disease,  and,  on  the  7th,  she 
sank.  It  is  testified  that  she  said,  with  a  mournful  earnest- 
ness, on  that  last  day,  that  she  had  no  wish  to  live  :  'I  do 
not  know  whether  I  shall  have  to  suffer  bodily  pain  in 
dying  ;  but  I  shall  quit  life  without  any  regret.'  Ko 
wonder  !  And  who  could  wish  that  she  should  live?  At 
the  best,  her  future  years  must  have  been  forlorn.  Sup- 
posing her  conduct,  and  that  of  the  people  towards  her,  to 
have  been  all  that  could  be  wished,  to  the  end  of  a  long 
life,  she  would  still  have  been  a  desolate  being.  To  a 
woman  it  can  never  be  enough  to  be  a  queen — much  less 
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to  be  a  nominal  queen,  under  perpetual  solicitude  for  the 
very  name.  'I'bat  her  long  home  opened  to  her  thus  early 
was  an  event  of  comfort  to  those  who  knew  she  could  never 
have  any  other  home,  or  any  natural  work  or  food  for  her 
domestic  affections.  Yet  the  news  of  her  death — joyful 
enough  to  her  husband,  who  was  on  a  pleasure  trip  at  the 
time — spread  mourning  over  the  land;  and  a  countless 
multitude  thronged  to  her  funeral-procession.  There  were 
some  riots  on  this  occasion,  caused  by  the  deteimination  of 
the  people  to  have  the  hearse  pass  through  the  city;  a 
point  which  they  gained  after  some  conflict  with  the 
soldiers,  during  which  two  men  were  killed  by  shots  from 
the  horse-guards  on  duty.  After  the  lord  mayor  quitted 
the  head  of  the  procession,  outside  the  city,  the  funeral 
company  proceeded  quietly  enough  to  Harwich,  wheie 
the  body  was  immediately  embarked  for  Stade,  on  its  way 
to  Brunswick.  Times  had  changed  since  she  arrived  at 
the  shores  whence  she  thus  departed ;  arrived,  '  vastly 
happy  with  hev  future  expectations,'  with  her  prince's 
portrait  in  her  bosom,  and  a  place  on  the  greatest  throne 
in  the  world  within  her  view.  She  had  soon  found  her 
prince  'not  nearly  so  good-looking  as  his  picture;'  and 
she  found  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  the  'prospects' 
about  which  she  had  been  so  '  vastly  happy.'  For  her 
the  grave  could  never  open  untimely ;  and  we  see  it  open, 
as  she  did,  '  without  any  regret,'  though  not  without 
sadness.     She  had  just  entered  her  fifty- third  j^ear. 

We  have  finished  the  story  of  Queen  Caroline  at  once, 
that  we  might  not  have  to  recur  to  it,  with  pain,  at  in- 
tervals. We  must  now  revert  to  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  the  early  transactions  of  the  new  reign. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

Dissolution  and  New  Parliament— State  of  the  Country — Death  of 
Grattan — Education —  Capital  Punishments — Agricultural  Distress 
— Parliamentary  Reform— Catholic  Claims — Constitutional  Associa- 
tion— King's  Visit  to  Ireland — Coronation — Death  of  Napoleon. 

On  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  it  is  usual  for 
the  parliament — which  itay  remain  in  existence  for  six 
months,  if  the  new  king  so  please— to  provide  for  the  civil 
list,  and  all  the  exigencies  of  government  during  the 
coming  elections,  and  then  be  dissolved.  On  the  death  of 
George  III.,  there  was  some  anxious  questioning  as  to 
what  should  be  done,  on  account  (»f  the  peculiar  condition 
of  affairs.  The  time  of  parliament  had,  thus  far  in  the 
session,  been  almost  wholly  occupied  with  legislating 
against  the  disaffected;  and  the  business  of  the  country 
remained  to  be  done.  It  could  hardly  be  gone  through 
during  the  six  months ;  and  a  six  months'  canvass  for  the 
elections  would  be  a  serious  evil  to  the  country.  It  was 
clearly  convenient,  therefore,  that,  as  the  king's  speech 
declared,  there  should  be  a  new  parliament  called  without 
delay.  But  the  king  and  government  wanted  money,  and 
supplies  must  be  voted  immediately;  or,  these  matters  of 
the  purse  would  be  subject  to  the  dictation  of  the  people 
at  the  elections.  The  Commons  voted  the  supplies;  the 
Lords  acquiesced  in  the  vote,  expressly  dispensing  with 
the  act  of  parliament  properly  necessary  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. Two  other  subjects  were  discussed ;  the  position  of 
the  queen,  and  the  issue  of  writs  to  four  bc^ioughs,  against 
which  gross  corruption  had  been  proved.  Lord  J.  Russell 
carried  through  the  Commons  a  bill  to  prevent  the  issue  of 
writs  to  these  four  boroughs  of  Grampound,  Penryn,  Bain- 
staple,  and  Camelford.  The  bill  was  lost,  by  a  mnjoiity 
of  eleven,  in  the  Upper  House ;  but  the  incident  shows 
that  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  was,  by  this 
time,  able  to  command  attention  in  the  most  critical 
eeasons.     On   the  28th  of  February,  the  parliament  was 
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prorogued,  to  be  dissolved  on  the  13th  of  March;  on  the 
21st  of  April  the  new  parliament  assembled  to  be  sworn 
in;  and  on  the  27th,  the  king  opened  the  session  in 
person. 

His  speech  acquiesced  in  economy,  and  declared  his  con- 
tentment with  the  settlement  of  1816,  rather  than  that 
any  addition  should  be  made  to  the  popular  burdens. 
This  sounded  well,  as  the  lord  chancellor  anticipated,  in  a 
letter  written  the  day  before,  that  it  would :  '  I  think 
now  the  speech,  in  which  he  will  disavow  wishing  for  any 
increase,  will  make  him  popular ;  and,  if  times  mend,  will 
give  him  better  chance  of  a  fair  increase  of  income  than 
anything  else  could  give  him.'  This  declaration,  however, 
was  obtained  with  difficulty,  from  a  prince  who  was  always 
in  pressing  need  of  money.  '  Our  royal  master  seems  to 
have  got  into  temper  again,'  says  the  above  letter;  'he 
has  been  pretty  well  disposed  to  part  with  ns  all,  because 
we  would  not  make  additions  to  his  revenue.' 

The  ministers  might  well,  indeed,  refuse  '  to  oppress  the 
country  at  present,  b}^  additional  taxation,  for  this  pur- 
pose.' The  country  was  in  no  state  to  be  trifled  with; 
and  if  the  king  had  dismissed  his  ministers,  he  could 
hardly  have  found  others  who  could  have  promised  him  an 
increase  of  income.  The  social  disorders  which  had  been 
occasioned  by  poverty,  were  in  course  of  treatment  by  the 
harshest  methods  the  constitution  could  be  made  to  yield 
or  countenance.  The  distress  remained  ;  and  the  agricul- 
tural complainants  themselves  declared  that  they  did  not 
seek  relief  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial classes,  who  were  as  sorely  tried  as  themselves. 
The  jails  were  full  of  '  Radicals ; '  prosecutions  for  high 
treason,  sedition,  libel,  and  blasphemy,  were  going  forwaid 
all  over  the  country,  keeping  up  the  disloyal  and  defiant 
action  of  men's  minds;  the  queen  was  hastening  home  to 
take  refuge,  among  the  people,  from  the  persecution  of  their 
rulers;  men  were  hanged  in  lows,  under  a  criminal  law 
whoso  severity  was  now  a  common  topic  of  discussion  in 
the  legislature  itself;  and,  in  this  posture  of  aifairs,  the 
temj)er  of  the  nation  was  not  the  blandest.  It  was  good 
enough  to  let  the  elections  pass  over  without  violence; 
but  not  so  easy  as  to  bear  any  proposal  for  increasing  the 
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royal  income ;  so  the  king  had  to  get  *  into  temper  again/ 
and  keep  his  ministers. 

The  parliament  returned,  amidst  all  this  turmoil  and 
distress,  differed  little  in  its  composition  from  the  last ;  if 
anything,  the  administration  rather  gained  strength  in  it. 
In  its  first  days,  it  lost  one  of  its  chief  ornaments.  Mr. 
Grattan  had  come  up  to  parliament  again,  on  behalf  of  the 
Catholics,  though  his  infirmities  rendered  him  unfit  for 
public  service.  He  arrived  in  London  ill ;  never  again 
entered  the  House;  and  told  a  depiitation,  who  waited  on 
him  in  May,  that  they  would  see  him  no  more.  He  was 
then  '  in  the  lowest  state  of  physical  exhaustion  ; '  made 
a  vain  effort  to  rise ;  and  here  closed  the  efforts  of  a  long 
and  honest  political  life,  dying  on  the  4th  of  June,  after 
having  spent  forty-five  yeais  in  the  public  service.  He 
was  missed  and  regretted,  not  only  as  a  faithful  patriot 
and  an  able  man,  but  as  the  last  of  the  band  of  orators 
bequeathed  by  the  previous  century  to  the  present — the 
last  of  the  extraordinary  group  of  whom  Pitt  and  Fox 
were  the  prominent  members. 

During  this  session,  when  many  subjects  of  great  and 
growing  interest  were  brought  forward — some  in  regular 
course,  and  some  in  consequence  of  the  distress  of  the 
times — one  mighty  plea  was  urged,  which  some  hearers 
thought  irrelevant  to  the  business  of  the  time,  while  wiser 
men  saw  its  close  connection  with  every  form  of  popular 
misery  and  national  difficulty.  This  session  was  distin- 
guished by  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  and  speech  on  behalf 
of  national  education.  Mr.  Ward  might  well  speak  of  Mr. 
Brougham's  capacity  for  labour  and  versatility  of  powers. 
On  the  24th  of  June,  Mr.  Lambton  withdrew  his  notice  of 
motion  on  parliamentary  reform,  for  the  27th,  on  the 
ground  that  a  subject  so  important  could  not  be  properly 
attended  to  by  the  House  or  the  country  at  a  time  when  the 
queen's  business  would  engioss  all  minds.  Mr.  Brougham 
then  observed  that,  standing  in  the  same  situation  with 
regard  to  his  motion  on  national  education,  he  should  not 
withdraw  it,  as  parliament  and  the  country  could  have 
nothing  more  important  to  attend  to.  'By  the  production 
of  the  plan  which  he  was  about  to  submit  to  parliament, 
he  trusted  that  he  should  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  House 
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to  do  a  benefit  to  mankind,  which  would  exist  and  be 
widel}'-  felt  long  after  that  question — the  queen's  business 
— should  have  been  determined  ;  and  long  after  the  differ- 
ences which  existed  between  individuals,  illustrious  as 
they  were,  who  were  more  immediately  connected  with  it, 
should  have  been  forgotten.'  On  the  28th  of  June  w-as 
brought  forward  the  first  comprehensive  and  definite  pro- 
posal for  the  education  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  As 
has  been  recorded  in  a  previous  page,  an  education  com- 
mittee had  been  sitting  since  1816,  by  whose  labours  a 
great  mass  of  valuable  information — of  moral  statistics  — 
had  been  collected  and  made  available ;  and  Mr.  Brougham 
had,  at  that  time,  declared  his  intention  of  bringing  for- 
ward a  scheme  of  popular  education  for  London,  under 
parliamentary  sanction  and  control,  before  attempting  to 
diffuse  instruction  over  the  whole  country.  In  his  present 
move,  he  said  nothing  of  this  former  intention,  but  pro- 
posed a  plan  for  the  education  of  the  entire  population  of 
'  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales.' 

The  plan  pr«  >posed  by  Mr.  Brouo  ham  was  never  adopted  ; 
but  the  movement  was  not  lost.  No  plan  of  general  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  has  yet  been  adopted,  and  it  is  still 
impossible  to  see  when  such  an  event  will  happen ;  but  the 
facts  obtained  and  made  known,  the  attention  excited,  the 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  education  produced  in  a 
multitude  of  minds,  which  3'et  cannot  agree  to  any  scheme 
hitherto  brought  forward,  have  been,  in  themselves,  a  sort 
of  education,  in  prepaiation  for  a  higher  and  a  better;  and 
these  date  from  Mr.  Brougham's  efforts  in  1816  and  1820. 
If  we  have  still  too  many  marks  instead  of  signatures,  in 
parish  registers,  the  proportion  is  much  smaller  than  it 
was ;  if  we  still  find  old  gentlemen,  here  and  there,  who 
exhort  against  the  '  over-instruction  of  the  people,'  and 
ladies  who  refuse  to  take  domestic  servants  who  can  read 
and  write,  we  rarely  meet,  in  towns  and  in  ordinary 
middle-class  society,  with  those  alarms  about  the  effect  of 
the  alphabet  and  the  inkhorn  upon  the  poor,  which 
were  common  when  Mr.  Brougham  rose  to  plead  their 
cause. 

According  to  his  statement,  the  children  requiring 
means  of  education  weie  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
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population  in  England ;  whereas  those  provided  with  any 
means  of  education  at  all  were  only  one-sixteenth  (accoid- 
ing  to  the  most  recent  census,  it  was  one-seventeenth) ; 
and  if  the  number  was  deducted  of  those  who  received 
merely  a  decent  training  in  rej^ard  to  habits,  which  was 
all  that  dauie-schi»ols  and  other  inferior  schools  could 
aflbrd,  the  amount  of  effectual  teaching  would  be  found  to 
be  indeed  miserably  small.  Large  districts  were  destitute 
of  all  means  of  instruction  whatever :  in  others,  the 
Sunday-schools  of  the  Dissenters,  who  had  carried  out  the 
plan  of  Sunday-schools  much  more  vigorously  than  the 
Church,  were  the  only  reliance ;  and,  good  as  ai  e  the 
principle  and  plan,  no  weekly  meetings  for  instruction  can 
ever  impart  any  considerable  amount  of  knowledge,  or 
supply  the  place  of  that  training  of  intellect  and  habits 
which  is  a  main  element  in  what  is  called  education. 

The  inf  >rmation  obtained  by  the  tducation  committee 
was  altogether  from  clergymen  of  the  Establifehed  Church  ; 
and  Mr.  Brougham's  plan  provided  for  the  sctiooliiiasters 
being  all  members  of  that  cimrch;  for  their  being  elected 
on  the  recommendation  of  clergymen,  together  with  that 
of  resident  householders;  and  for  their  qualification  for 
the  office,  by  taking  the  sacrament  within  a  month  of  their 
appointment.  These  were  proposals  which  could  not  be 
acceded  to  by  Dissenters;  and  which,  therefore,  neces- 
sitated the  rejection  of  the  scheme.  Ko  scheme  of  popular 
education  can  ever  become  national,  in  this  country,  which 
gives  the  management  of  schools  and  the  appointment  of 
masters  to  the  Church,  while  Dissenters  constitute  a  large 
pioportion  of  the  inhabitants  in  almost  every  district,  and 
especially  in  the  most  populous,  where  the  Dissenters  bear 
their  full  share  in  such  education  as  already  exists.  This 
difficulty  was  immediately  fatal  to  the  measure,  and  has 
been  so  to  every  scheme  proposed  through  succeeding 
years;  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  insisting 
on  direct  religious  instruction,  as  a  part  of  the  plan;  and 
the  Dissenters  refusing  either  to  subject  their  children  to 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  Church,  or  to  pay  for  a 
s\  stem  from  which  their  children  are  necessarily  excluded. 
Whenever  all  parties  shall  consent  to  establish  a  system 
of  secular  instiuciion,  providing  fur  the  religious  training 
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to  be  cariied  on  in  perfect  freedom  by  the  clergy  and 
ministers  of  the  respective  denominations,  the  nation  niay 
enjoy  a  scheme  of  general  education;  but,  evidently,  not 
till  then.  Mr.  Brougham's  measure  was  dropped,  after  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill ;  but  it  answered  a  great  purpose 
in  rousing  the  mind  of  the  nation  to  the  most  important 
subject  which  could  occupy  it;  and  it  will  ever  remain 
memorable  as  the  fiist  express  move  towards  the  greatest 
achievement  which  still  remains  to  be  effected.  This 
session  was,  the  while,  affording  evidence  of  the  need  of 
popular  enlightenment,  and  of  the  educational  training 
which  is  afforded  by  the  free  discussion  of  social  interests. 
We  find  petitions  presented,  from  country  districts,  com- 
plaining of  the  operation  of  machinery  in  throwing  people 
out  of  work ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of 
petitions  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  freedom  of  trade. 

Something  was  gained  this  year,  in  the  direction  of  a 
diminution  of  ca])ital  punishment,  by  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh's success,  in  carrying  three  bills  out  of  six  which  he 
brought  forward  in  the  place  of  the  lamented  Sir  S. 
Komilly.  By  tlie  passage  of  these  bills,  shoplifting  to  the 
value  of  five  shillings  ceased  to  be  punishable  with  death 
— great  as  was  the  lord  chancellor's  apprehension  that,  by 
this  relaxation,  small  tradesmen  would  be  ruined,  in  the 
face  of  the  clearest  evidence  that  the  severity  of  the  law 
caused  that  offence  to  go  almost  invariably  unpunished. 
There  is  sometliing  amusing,  and  certainly  instructive,  in 
looking  back,  after  a  few  years,  upon  the  records  of  tho 
fears  of  legislators.  Lord  Eedesdale  was,  on  this  occasion, 
alarmed  at  the  proposal  that  men  should  no  longer  be  put 
to  death  for  blackening  their  faces  in  the  commission  of 
theft  by  night.  The  offence  of  stealing  game  and  other 
ai  tides  by  night  remained  punishable  by  fine  and  trans- 
portation;  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  that  portion  of  the 
lilack  Act  by  which  night-tbefts,  with  blackened  faces, 
were  made  punishable  with  death.  Lord  Redesdale  told 
of  the  tax  he  and  his  neighbours  had  to  pay — £200  a  year, 
for  a  police  of  six  men — to  check  deer-stealing  on  the 
borders  of  the  forest;  and  he  declared  his  fear  that  if  men, 
already  dcer-stcalers,  were  no  longer  to  be  hanged  for 
blackening  their  faces,  'the  practice  among  these  depre- 
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dators  would  be  universally  resorted  to.'  He  was  supported 
by  the  lord  chancellor,  who  actually  succeeded  in  throwing 
out  that  clause  of  the  bill.  From  this  time  forward,  how- 
ever, it  was  no  longer  a  capital  offence  for  an  Egyptian  to 
remain  one  year  in  the  country;  for  a  notorious  thief  to 
reside  in  Northumberland  or  Cumberland;  for  any  one  to 
be  found  disguised  in  the  Mint,  or  to  injure  Westminster 
Bjidge.  The  vagrant  laws  were  now  to  be  supposed 
severe  enough  for  gipsies;  and  the  laws  which  protected 
the  southern  counties  to  be  sufficient  for  the  northern. 
l^>y  the  third  of  the  successful  bills,  which  was  carried  with 
some  mutilation,  several  offences — some  serious,  and  some 
no  more  so  than  the  wounding  of  cattle  and  the  sending 
threatening  letters — wee  reduced  from  capital  to  simple 
felonies.  But  in  no  case  were  the  offences  of  stealing  on 
navigable  rivers,  and  even  the  lighter  kinds  of  forgery, 
permitted  to  be  visited  with  punishment  short  of  death. 
The  bills  regarding  these  crimes  were  necessarily  with- 
drawn; no  further  advance  was  made,  for  some  sessions,  in 
substituting  milder  puui.>hments  for  that  of  death.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  continued  his  efforts,  year  by  year;  but 
could  only  work  out  some  prepaiation  for  future  success. 
In  his  attempt  in  regard  to  forgery,  in  the  session  of  1821, 
he  committed  a  mischievous  oversight  in  in.^eiting  the 
forgery  of  Bank  of  England  notes  among  those  which  were 
to  remain  punishable  with  death,  as  the  forgeiies  of  wills, 
transfers  of  stock,  and  marriage  registers  and  licences. 
He  yielded  this  point,  on  the  ground  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  offence  of  forging  bank-notes ;  but  he  thus  gave  up  the 
strong  ground  that  the  capital  punishment  was  less  effec- 
tive than  a  milder  one  for  the  prevention  of  the  offence, 
and  enabled  his  opponents  to  regard  him  as  considering 
the  >everer  punishment  the  best  for  its  object.  All  that, 
was  gained  for  three  years  was  a  pledge  from  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  session  of  1822  :  '  That  this  House  will, 
at  an  early  period  of  the  next  session  of  parliament,  take 
into  their  most  serious  consideration  the  means  of  increas- 
ing the  efficacy  of  the  criminal  laws,  by  abating  their 
undue  rigour.'  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  16,  in  a  House  of  218;  and  the  'loud  cheers'  whu^h 
followed,  the  announcement  excited  much  expectation 
VOL.  I.  2   a 
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thnmghout  ihe  cuntrj^  as  to  the  fidelity  \vith  which  the 
Cbmiijons  wouhl  redeem  tlieir  pledge  on  tiie  arrival  of  the 
session  of  1823. 

The  restlessness  of  the  country  under  '  agricultui  al  dis- 
tress '  was  in  these  days  a  perpetual,  as  commercial  distress 
was  a  frequently  recurring  evil.  It  might  really  puzzle  a 
vi.sitant  from  another  hemisphere  to  understand  how  it 
could  be  that,  with  regard  to  an  article  of  the  first  necessity 
— an  article  inevitably  produced,  because  inevitably  con- 
sumed—the producers  should  be,  for  long  courses  of  years, 
distressed  and  impoverished.  '  From  the  commencement 
of  the  session  of  parliament  (1820),  numerous  petitions  on 
the  subject  of  the  existing  agricultural  distress  had  been 
presented  to  the  House,  stating  in  strong  language  the 
extent  of  the  evil,  and  imploiin^  pailiament  to  apply  a 
remedy.'  The  remedy  applied  for  was,  the  raising  of 
prices  by  the  creation  of  an  artificial  scarcity ;  a  project 
which  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  great  body  of 
bread-eaters  would  agree  to.  A  committee  of  inquiry  was 
obtained  by  a  sort  of  accident — by  a  number  of  too-con- 
fident members  of  the  House  having  gone  home,  instead  of 
waiting  till  the  debate  closed  at  four  in  the  morning;  but 
the  government,  who  did  not  choose  to  open  again  the 
(question  of  the  corn-laws,  managed  to  limit  the  function  of 
this  committee  to  the  inquiry,  whether  the  averages  were 
(obtained  correct,  so  as  to  afford  leliable  information  as  to 
the  prices  of  corn  abroad?  In  1821,  'the  agricultural  dis- 
tress of  the  piesent  year  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  1820. 
No  new  causes  of  embarrassment  had  sprung  up,  but  the 
price  of  corn  still  continued  low;'  landloids  would  not 
reduce  their  rents,  and  farmers  had  to  pay  their  rents  out 
of  their  capital.  In  1822,  'the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  was  marked  chiefly  by  the  clamours  of  the  farmers 
and  landowners.'  In  1823,  '  the  country  exhibited  the 
most  unequivocal  maiks  of  a  steady  and  progressive  pros- 
perity. 'Every  branch  of  manufacturing  industry  was  in  a 
flourishing  state.'  Yet,  though  agriculture  was  in  a  some- 
what less  depiessed  condition,  'complaints  were  uttered, 
in  various  county-meetings  held  immediately  before,  or 
shortly  after,  the  meeting  of  parliament.'  These  incessant 
groanings,  wearisome  to  the  ears,  and  truly  distressing  to 
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the  hearts,  of  all  listeners,  were  not  borne  away  idly  on 
the  winds.  They  did  not  obtain  from  parliament  the  aid 
which  the  complainants  desired,  but  they  largely  advanced 
the  canse  of  parliainentary  reform.  If  the  agricailtnral 
interest  had  been  in  a  state  of  high  prospeiity  from  1820 
to  1830,  the  great  question  of  reform  of  parliament  must 
have  remained  afloat  much  longer  than  it  did,  from  the 
inertness  or  opposition  of  the  agricultural  classes ;  who,  f  s 
it  was,  were  sufficiently  discontented  with  parliament  to 
desire  a  change.  Extraordinary  as  this  may  appear,  when 
we  r('gard  only  the  preponderance  of  the  landed  interest 
in  the  House  at  that  time,  we  shall  find,  on  looking  abr(  ad 
through  the  country,  that  it  was  so.  Such  politicians  as 
Cobbett  presented  themselves  among  the  disconteni*  d 
farmers,  and  preached  to  them  about  the  pressure  of  the 
debt,  of  a  bad  system  of  taxation,  and  a  habit  of  extrava- 
gant expenditure;  and  of  a  short  method  of  remedying 
these  evils,  by  obtaining  a  better  constituted  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  no  small  section  of  the  agricultural 
classes  that  assisted  in  carrying  the  question  at  last ;  and 
it  w^ould  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  of  that  order  of 
reformers  obtained  their  convictions  through  the  distre.-R 
of  these  years. 

Except  by  such  advancement  in  political  education  as  is 
wrought  by  udveisity,  and  the  discussion  which  it  excites, 
the  first  year  of  the  new^  king's  leign  cannot  be  called  one 
of  progress.  Ko  prosperity  accrued  to  the  people;  and 
nothing  was  done  by  the  government,  which  could  redeem 
them  from  the  odium  of  their  proceedings  in  regard  to  the 
queen.  The  next  session  was  more  full  of  deeds  and  of 
promise,  and  some  brightness  of  hope  begins  to  dawn  upon 
the  dark  scene  of  misrule  and  discontent  in  England.  It 
was  something  that  the  question  of  pailiamentary  reform 
had  now  become  so  prominent  as  that  three  moti- ns 
relating  to  it  were  discussed  in  the  course  of  the  session  ; 
besides  that  great  meetings  were  held  elsewhere,  which 
kindled  sentiment  and  stimulated  discussion.  Of  these 
meetings,  the  most  important  was  a  dinner  at  the  London 
Tavern,  on  the  4th  of  May,  when  speeches  of  great  vigour 
were  made  by  the  leading  reformers  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  when  Dr.  Lushington  openly  declared,  and 
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clearly  proved,  that  the  way  to  every  other  reform  was 
through  an  amended  constitution  of  the  legislature. 

From  this  time  may  be  dated  the  continuous  and 
succt'ssful  agitation  of  the  reform  question — an  agitation 
which  was  one  of  the  blessings  of  peace.  It  appears  to  be 
as  true  in  regard  to  the  life  of  a  nation  as  of  an  individual, 
that  in  order  to  rise,  morally  and  intellectually,  it  must 
be  possessed  by  some  great  idea,  in  the  pursuit  of  which 
its  best  powers  must  be  appealed  to  and  perseveringly 
exercised.  As  a  man  will  never  become  worthy  of  his 
manhood  who  lives  on  from  day  to  day,  merely  taking 
what  comes,  and  neither  endeavouring  to  raise  his  concep- 
tions of  what  he  might  be,  nor  to  live  up  to  such  notions 
as  he  has ;  so  neither  can  a  nation  keep  up  any  nationality 
which  has  no  aims  and  no  ideal.  The  herd  who  live 
under  a  despot  may  go  on  being  a  herd  from  generation  to 
generation ;  they  are  not  a  nation,  and  not  having  national 
piivileges,  have  no  national  duty.  With  those  who  live 
under  a  representative  system,  the  case  is  widely  different ; 
they  must  rise  morally,  or  they  will  sink  politically ;  they 
cannot  keep  still,  fold  the  hands  to  sleep,  and  leave  the 
conduct  of  affairs  to  their  rulers.  It  was  the  mistake  of 
the  government  of  Lords  Liverpool,  Sidmouth,  Eldon,  and 
Castlereagh,  not  to  perceive  this  plain  truth ;  and  their 
not  perceiving  it  was  the  cause,  not  only  of  their  misrule, 
Init  of  their  despondency  about  the  state  of  the  nation. 
iJuring  the  war,  the  nation  were  supplied  with  the  idea 
of  the  time — from  without,  as  it  were ;  so  that,  to  their 
short-sighted  lulers,  all  appeared  safe  and  well  at  home. 
'J'he  idea,  in  this  case,  was  of  the  national  preservation 
first,  and  its  honour  afterwards.  It  is  the  one  only  quality 
which  makes  war  endurable,  that  it  supplies  a  national 
idea  at  the  time  for  the  people's  heart  and  mind  to  work 
up  to ;  and  it  is  the  great  curse  of  war — a  heavier  curse 
than  its  bloodshed,  burnings,  and  cost  of  woe  and  wealth 
—  that  it  engrosses  a  nation  with  an  idea  lower  than  it 
might  have  and  ought  to  have,  unless  it  be  a  struggle  for 
existence  or  redemption.  The  English  nation  had  now 
come  out  of  a  war;  and,  by  the  very  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  some  great  general  aim  must  be  presented 
for  it  to   work  up  to.     The  government  did  not  see  the 
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necessity,  and  would,  ignorantly  and  unconsciously,  have 
dissolved  the  national  unity,  by  requiring  every  man  to 
subside  into  his  own  home  and  proper  business,  without 
entertaining  any  national  ideas  at  all,  till  the  next  war 
should  call  np  the  whole  people  again  to  act  as  one  man. 

In  accordance  wiih  this  notion  of  theirs,  the  government 
set  itself  to  repress  and  punish  every  movement  of  thought 
and  speech  which  had  an}-  political  aspiration  in  it.  This 
brought  out  a  more  violent  and  ignorant  thought,  and  a 
more  desj^ieiate  speech,  till  there  were  treason  oiations  on 
hustings,  and  diilling  on  heaths,  and  diabolical  murder- 
plots  in  stables ;  and  the  government  regarded  their 
charge,  the  nation,  as  sinking  under  an  attack  of  moral 
and  political  plague.  There  was  no  fear,  however  ;  and  the 
lesson  offered  by  those  times  may  serve  to  guide  and  cheer 
a  future  time,  when  a  like  crisis  may  occur,  from  however 
different  cau>es.  The  necessary  idea  and  consequent  aim 
were  sure  to  arise ;  and  here,  under  this  date,  we  see  what 
they  were.  The  nation  aspired  to  improve  its  own  life. 
Like  a  man  who  finds  his  indolence  weakening  him,  his 
want  of  aim  giving  occasion  to  disorder  among  his  pas- 
sions, and  his  interior  liberties  wasting  under  this  anarch}^ 
and  who  rouses  himself  to  contemplate  the  idea  he  once 
had  of  what  he  would  be,  and  stimulates  himself  to  over- 
take this  ideal — the  English  nation  now  began  to  rouse 
itself  for  its  immortal  struggle  to  become  the  representative 
commonwealth  that  it  professed  to  be.  Day  by  day  it 
became  clear  to  more  minds,  and  more  clear  to  all  minds, 
that  to  secure  the  integrity  of  the  representation  was  to 
secure  all  that  was  wanted  by  reasonable  malcontents,  and 
all  that  was  necessary  to  silence  unreasonable  disaffection. 
From  the  moment  that  reform  of  parliament  became  the 
ascertained  and  avowed  aim  of  the  enlightened  part  of  the 
Engliiih  nation,  a  new  life  whs  infused  into  the  frame  of 
English  society.  Disaffection  was  absorbed  into  a  strenuous 
poliiic.il  action,  and  the  noblest  virtues  of  activity,  self- 
denial,  and  generosity  manifested  themselves  with  growing 
vigour  and  glory,  till  the  struggle  and  the  sacrifice  of 
aristocratic  prejudice,  privilege,  and  interest  were  com- 
pleted, as  regards  that  particular  effort,  b}'  the  achievement 
of  parliamentary  reform  in   1832.     It   w^s  not  till   that 
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year  that  the  work  was  seen  to  be  eifectual ;  bnt  the  effort 
yieUied  inestimable  fruits  from  month  to  month  of  the  ten 
preceding  years.  During  all  that  time,  the  people  were 
learning  to  apprehend  the  value  of  that  representative 
s\stem  which  had  been  duly  appreciated  hitherto  only 
fitfully  and  partially,  and  had  still  to  be  studied  as  a  new 
lesson  by  the  whole  of  the  generation  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  ideas  of  the  war.  The  lesson  was  learned, 
soundly  and  thoroughly.  The  lowest  of  the  people  came 
to  know  something  of  the  idea  of  citizenship ;  the  instructed 
became  animated  with  more  vivid  and  definite  conceptions 
of  political  duties  and  liberties;  and  the  holders  of 
aiistocratic  power,  privilege,  and  interest — those  who 
held  much  of  the  representation  as  a  personal  property, 
were  strengthened  and  piepared  for  a  sacrifice  of  political 
})rivilege  and  propeity,  so  noble  as  is  even  yet  hardly 
appreciated,  but  will  not  fail  to  be  admired  and  honoured 
as  ir  ought  through  the  unborn  generations  which  will 
lead  histor}^  in  the  clear  light  of  a  future  age.  While  the 
apprehensive  and  narrow-minded  rulers  of  that  period 
were  shuddering  over  the  revelations  of  the  time,  and 
writing  to  each  other  that  'all  that  just  and  honest  pride 
which  oijce  gave  comf  )rt  and  dignity  to  a  state  of  existence 
in  this  country,  is  nearly  cancelled  and  obliterated,'  that 
country  was  preparing  to  show  how  safe  and  how  noble 
an  abode  it  was  for  the  principles  of  true  liberty  and 
imparl ial  law,  and  how  little  was  to  be  feared  for  a  nation 
wliose  multitude  desired  to  share  in  the  responsibilities  of 
legisation  and  order,  and  whose  aristocracy  could  surrender 
ancient  privilege  and  property  at  the  summons  of  a  new 
time.  There  had  Lmg  been  some  among  that  aristocracy, 
enlightened  and  humane,  who  had  been  awake  to  this 
summons,  and  many  among  the  multitude  who  had  been 
impatient  at  its  delay;  but  the  effectual  efforts  which 
achieved  the  reform  of  yiarliament  may  bo  considered  to 
have  begun  from  this  spring  of  1821. 

The  avowals  and  incitements  uttered  at  that  dinner  at 
the  London  Tavern  on  the  4th  of  May,  spread  through  the 
land,  being  preceded  by  (me,  and  followed  by  two  moie 
distinct  movonK^nts  in  parliament.  That  movements  in 
pailiaiiicnt  were  instigated  and  supported  by  the  country 
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is  evident  enough — not  only  from  the  obvious  truth  that 
no  order,  or  corporate  or  assembled  body,  ever  reforms 
itself  without  pressure  from  without,  but  fiom  the  number 
of  petitions  for  reform  which  we  find  sent  up  to  the  Hou^e 
during  this  and  succeeding  ticssions.  Supported  by  a 
mass  of  such  petitions,  Mr.  Lambton  moved,  on  the  17tli 
of  April,  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider 
tlie  state  of  the  representation  of  the  people  in  parliament. 
During  the  debate,  which  occupied  two  evenings,  the 
opposite  benches  were  nearly  empty;  and  there  was  so 
tliin  an  attendance  during  both  evenings  as  to  show  that 
the  House  itself  was  little  aware  of  the  growing  importance 
of  the  question  before  it.  The  division  was  taken  duiing 
the  absence  of  the  leading  members  on  both  sides,  and 
even  of  Mr.  Lambton  himself,  the  numbers  being  55  to  43  ; 
that  is,  there  was  a  majority  of  12  against  ]\Ir.  Lanibton's 
motion.  Peihaps  the  leading  members  on  both  sides 
might  have  been  surprised  if  they  could  have  been  told 
how,  on  that  day  eleven  yeais,  the  country  would  be 
await'ng  the  issue  of  the  struggle,  in  the  certainty  of 
.vucce.-s ;  and  how,  on  that  day  twelve  years,  the  reformed 
parliament  would  be  in  full  career,  at  leis'ire  for  further 
improvements,  from  the  great  question  of  the  century 
being  disposed  of. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  Lord  John  Eussell  took  up  the 
subject,  without  securing  much  more  attention  to  what  he 
had  to  say  than  Mr.  Lambton  had  enj  )ved.  Fevv 
'  leading  members'  took  the  trouble,  or  had  the  courage  to 
attend  while  he  recommended  his  resolutions.  These 
resolutions  went  merely  to  declare  that  the  people  were 
dissatisfied  with  their  representation;  that  means  should 
be  taken  to  effect  a  representation  of  wealthy  and  poj^ulous 
]>!aces  which  had  as  yet  no  voice  in  the  legislature;  and 
that  l)oroughs  convicted  of  bribery  and  corruption  should 
be  disfranchised.  There  was  little  debate ;  the  first 
resolution  was  condemned  by  a  majority  of  31  in  a  House 
of  279  ;  and  the  otheis  were  negatived  without  a  division. 

Unpromising  as  all  this  looked,  a  real  beginning  was 
made,  and  immediately,  to  amend  the  representation. 
Grampound  was  disfranchised,  to  the  dismay  and  grief  of 
the  loid  chancellor,  who  saw  no  bounds  to  the  mischief 
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of  depriving  some  possibly  innocent  electors  there  of  their 
votes  on  account  of  the  corruption  of  the  rest,  while  he 
could  perceive  no  reason  for  giving  the  franchise  to  Leeds, 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  other  populous  places.  A*; 
the  bill  passed  the  Commons,  the  Gramponnd  franchise 
was  to  be  tiansferred  to  Leeds;  but  the  Lords  decided  i\f^ 
two  additional  members  for  the  county  of  York,  instead  of 
giving  a  repi  esentation  to  Leeds.  There  was  some  difficnlty 
as  to  whether  the  C<Hnmons  should  put  up  with  such  a 
contravention  of  their  will  by  the  Lords ;  but  Lord  John 
Russell  thought  it  important  to  take  all  that  could  be  got 
on  this  question;  and,  though  the  bill  had  ceased  to  be  his 
charge  alter  sustaining  some  essential  alterations  before  it 
Went  up  to  the  Lords,  he  secured  its  final  acceptance  by 
the  Commons,  and  it  passed  on  the  30th  of  May.  It  was 
on  occasion  of  this  bill  that  Mr.  Ward  said  that  he  did 
not  con(;eive  that  by  voting  for  the  disfianchisemeut  of 
Urarapound,  '  he  was  giving  any  pledge  to  what  was  called 
parliauientary  reform.'  So  he  thought,  and  so  thought 
many  who  were,  like  him,  unaware  that  they  were  now 
securely  involved  in  a  movement  against  which  they  had 
formerly  protested.  It  is  instructive  to  read  the  records — 
in  this  case  very  brief — of  the  gradual  enlargement  of 
views  which  time  and  thought  bring  to  such  men.  It  is 
an  instructive  comment  on  the  p;ist,  and  a  valuable 
prophecy  as  to  the  future.  In  Octoiei",  1819,  Mr.  Ward 
wiites  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff:  'All  I  am  afraid  of  is, 
that  by  having  the  theoretical  defects  of  the  present  House 
of  Commons  pt^rpetually  dinned  into  their  ears,  the  well- 
intentioned  and  well-affected  part  of  the  community  should 
H<-  last  begin  to  suppose  that  some  reform  is  necessary. 
Now,  I  can  hardly  c(mcoive  any  refoim  that  would  not 
bring  us  within  ihe  draught  of  the  whirlpool  of  democracy, 
towards  which  we  should  be  attiacted  by  an  irresisiiblo 
force,  and  in  an  hourly  accelerating  ratio.  But  I  flatter 
myself  there  is  wisdom  enough  in  ttie  country  to  preserve 
us  long  from  such  an  innovation.'  In  April,  1820,  he 
writes :  '  But  I  confess  that  when  I  see  the  progress  that 
reform  seems  to  be  making,  not  only  among  the  vulgar, 
but  among  persons  like  yourself,  of  undorstandiniz;  and 
education,  clear  of  interested  motives  and  party  fanaticism,^ 
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my  spirits  fail  me  upon  the  subject I  should  l<3uk 

forward  with  nincli  more  comfort  to  what  may  remain  to 
me  of  life,  if  I  could  per>uade  myself  that  the  first  day  of 
reform  was  not  at  hand,  and  that  the  first  day  of  refurin 
would  not  be  the  first  day  of  the  English  revolution.'  In 
February,  1821,  he  tells  his  coirespondent  th^<t  Sir  J. 
Mackintosh  '  would  keep  the  nomination  boroughs ; ' 
adding  :  '  For  my  part,  I  am  well  enough  content  with  the 
con.-titution  as  it  is.  This  mucli,  however,  I  must  confess, 
thut  if  public  o[)inion — the  opinion  of  men  of  sense  and 
reflection  like  }ourtelf,  unconnected  with  party — once 
tnins  against  it,  there  ought  to  be  a  change.  W^e  anti- 
ref  Tmers  stand  upon  practical  benefit — now  there  is  no 
talking  about  the  practical  benefit  of  a  discredited  con- 
stitution.' In  June.  1822,  though  still  declaring  himself 
*  afi  aid  of  parliamentary  reform,'  he  speaks  with  satisfac- 
tion of  the  contiol  exercised  by  public  opinion  over  the 
votes  of  the  Commons,  and  bears  this  remarkable  testimony 
to  the  improvement  of  the  national  mind  under  the  agita- 
tion of  the  question.  Writing  of  Byron's  prediction  of  a 
jevolution,  he  ^ays  :  '  For  my  part,  I  cannot  help  flattering 
myself,  in  spite  of  a  great  deal  of  distress,  and  some 
discontent,  that  this  event  is  highly  improbable.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  people  of  England  are  advancing 
in  knowledge  and  good  sense.  Party-spirit  seems  to  be 
less  blind  and  furious  than  it  used  to  be.  There  is  less 
factious  opposition  — I  am  net  speaking  of  the  House,  but 
of  the  countiy — to  the  ministry,  and  less  factiotis  support 
of  it.  People  do  not  abandon  themselves  so  entirely  to 
certain  leaders,  but  exeicise  a  more  discriminating  judg- 
ment upon  each  question  as  it  arises.'  In  a  few  yeais,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Canning  ministry.  Here  we 
have  in  brief  the  history  of  a  large  class  of  the  minds  of 
the  time,  which  weie  opening  sideways,  as  one  may  say, 
Avhile  those  of  the  lowest  order  of  reformers  were  opening 
upwards. 

The  other  great  feature  of  the  session  was  the  removal 
of  the  conflict  on  the  Catholic  claims  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  liords.  It  was  evident  to  all  far-seeing  men  that 
the  time  was  approaching  when  it  would  no  longer  do  for 
politicians  to  go  on  repeating  from  year  to  year  their  own 
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feelings  about  admitting  Catholics  to  the  legislature,  and 
their  own  opinions  about  the  pernicious  character  and 
tendencies  of  the  Catholic  faith  ;  but  when  they  would  be 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  take  a  fresh  view  of  the 
whole  question,  modified  as  it  was  by  the  admission  of 
new  elements,  and  bearing  a  new  relation  to  the  history  of 
the  time.  The  occasion  was  drawing  on  from  year  to 
vear.  When  we  see  it  arrive,  we  shall  take  a  brief  survey 
of  the  old  view  in  offering  the  aspect  of  the  new.  Mean- 
time, it  must  be  recorded  here  tliat  this  ses>ion  of  1821 
was  marked  by  the  going  over  of  the  Commons  to  the 
cause  of  the  Catholics,  and  by  the  responsibility  of  their 
exclusion  from  political  life  being  thrown  upon  ihe  Lords. 
It  was  ill  March  of  this  year  that  Mr.  Ward  wi  ote  :  '  Well ! 
what  say  you  at  Oxford  to  the  progress  the  Eoman 
Catholics  are  so  evidently  making  towards  an  equal  partici- 
pation of  all  privileges?  Is  it  borne  patiently,  or  will  a 
great  cry  be  raised?  Not  that  I  think  the  bill  vvill  pass 
this  year ;  but  the  intellectual  preponderance  in  its  favour 
is  so  great  in  parliament,  that  one  can  hardly  conceive 
eithei-  that  or  some  such  measure  being  very  long  delayed. 
'I' lie  tone  of  opposition  to  it  is  lowered  to  the  utmost 
]»oint.'  It  was  not  by  'intellectual  preponderance'  that 
Mr.  Plunket's  bill  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords,  after 
having  been  passed  in  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  19 
on  the  third  reading.  '  The  Duke  of  York,'  says  Lord 
Eldon,  'has  done  more  to  quiet  this  matter  than  every- 
thing else  put  together.  It  has  had  a  great  eifect.'  If 
'  everything  else '  on  that  side  delayed  the  resistance  to 
the  Commons  less  than  the  Duke  of  York,  the  resistance 
was  obviously  in  a  desperate  state.  If  the  duke  had  had 
anything  to  claim  on  the  ground  of  '  intellectual  prepon- 
derance,' he  was  mortal,  and  he  was  not  young.  So  the 
i-siie  was  not  doubtful,  and  probably  not  distant.  The 
Cutholics  i-ejoiced  with  the  quietness  politic  under  their 
still  depressed  condition.  The  lovers  of  civil  and  religious 
1  iberty  rejoiced  more  loudly  and  openly.  The  Lords  rejoiced 
also.  In  their  blindness  to  what  was  coming,  they  thought 
all  was  well  when  they  had  thrown  out  the  bill  of  this 
Mssion  by  a  majority  of  39.  Lord  Eld(m  writes:  'I  have 
notli'ng  further  to  delay  your  drinking  to  the  thiity-nine 
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who  saved  the  thirty-nine  articles — a  very  fashionable 
toast.'  Their  rejoicing  might  be  allowed  ungrudgingly — 
not  only  becau.^e  it  was  ^hort-lived,  but  becau.>se  it  was 
meiely  a  veil  shrouding  terrors,  not  the  less  pitiable  for 
being  visionary.  The  spirit  of  fear  is  as  much  an  object 
of  c  mpas-ion  to  the  spirit  of  faith  in  politics  as  in  any 
other  department  of  life ;  and,  till  those  who  suffer  under 
it  can  be  disabused  of  their  terrors,  any  snatches  of  relief 
and  mirth  that  they  can  enjoy  may  be  regarded  with  for- 
bearance, and  even  sym})athy,  by  those,  among  others, 
whom  they  are  oppressing  for  yet  a  little  while.  So  the 
Catholics  could  smile  at  the  echoes  of  the  toast  of  the 
thirty-nine,  while  diligently  preparing  for  a  re-urging  of 
tlieir  claims. 

This  year  is  remarkable  for  an  organised  attack  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  It  was  so  soon  baffled,  and  so 
effectually  resisted,  that  a  mere  notification  of  the  fact 
would  serve,  were  it  not  that  the  promptitude  and  fidelity 
shown  in  the  defence  of  liberty  of  printing  are  themselves 
a  feattire  of  the  times  which  ought  to  be  prominently 
b' ought  forward. 

Seasons  of  harsh  rule  are  invariably  those  of  licence  of 
speech.  Men  under  torment  or  in  bonds  groan  or  curse ; 
and  a  people  under  stringent  misrule  will  rail ;  and  their 
baser  part  may  be  expected  to  mock  and  blaspheme. 
Thus  it  was  while  Lord  Sidmouth  was  in  power.  Libels, 
caricatures,  irreligious  scoffs,  abounded;  and  the  more 
they  were  noticed,  the  more  they  abounded.  It  is  observ-- 
able  that  these  libels  were  not  the  weapon  of  any  one 
party.  While  the  lowest  vendors  of  printed  trash  were 
lampooning  the  rulers  of  the  country,  the  government 
press  was  libelling  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party ;  and, 
indeed,  pouring  out  slanders  against  eveiy  man  of  liberal 
politics  whom  it  could  find  means  to  attack.  Evil-speak- 
ing seemed  to  have  sprung  up  like  a  curse  all  over  the 
land.  Statesmen,  and  private  gentlemen,  and  literary 
men,  were  fighting  duels;  and  the  piisons  and  police- 
offices  were  crowded  with  bold  ruffians  or  tattered  ballad- 
vendors,  who  dealt  in  railing  for  bread.  Women  were 
shamed  in  newspapers — a  thing  not  much  to  be  wondered 
at,  at  a  time  when  the  highest  woman  in  the  realm  was 
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])illoried  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  a  succession  of  weeks; 
the  king  was  caricatured — the  ministers  were  nicknamed 
— every  public  man  was  slandered — and  the  diseased 
appetite  for  mockery  and  vituperation  seized  upon  sacred 
tilings;  and  there  was  nothing  so  high  or  holy,  but  that  it 
was  laid  hold  of  for  purposes  of  malice  or  low  wit.  The 
evil  was  undeniable.  The  only  questions  were  how  it 
arose,  and  how  it  was  to  be  dealt  with.  The  great 
piactical  mistake  was  in  the  conclusion  that  it  arose,  un- 
provoked, from  the  natural  wickedness  of  men,  and  that  it 
must  be  put  down  by  the  strong  hand — this  strong  hand 
being  by  no  means  impartial  in  its  pressure.  Forty  peers 
and  bishops,  a  large  number  of  the  clergy  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  and  of  Tory  leaders,  in  and  out  of  parlia- 
ment, formed  themselves  into  a  company  whicli  they 
called  the  Constitutional  Association,  but  which  was  soon 
better  known  through  the  country  by  the  name  of  the 
Bridge-Street  Gang.  They  invited  subscriptions  and  co- 
operation from  all  who  were  well-disposed  towards  piety, 
peace,  and  order;  and  their  appeal  to  the  religious  world, 
and  on  behalf  of  morals,  taste,  and  quietude,  was  exten- 
sively responded  to.  It  took  some  time  to  show  well- 
meaning  and  apprehensive  people  the  tyranny  and  vice  of 
a  system  of  party  superintendence  of  the  press.  But  this 
tyranny  and  the  vicious  principle  of  the  society  weie 
apparent  soon  enough  to  secure  the  speedy  insignificance 
and  decay  of  the  enterprise.  Englishmen  soon  began  to 
see  that  the  fort}'  peers  and  bishops  who  undertook  the 
control  of  the  press  C(juld  be  no  proper  members  of  a  oouit 
of  final  appeal.  As  censors  of  the  press,  they  could  not 
])roperly  sit  as  judges  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Englishmen 
soon  began  to  inquire  what  was  to  become  of  their  liberties 
if  a  rich  association  of  great  men  was  to  spread  its  polic(^ 
of  spies  and  informers  over  the  land,  and  prosecute  every 
])oor  tiadesinan  who  might  offer  to  sell  what  they  con- 
.^idered  blasphemous  and  seditious  works.  It  was  evident 
that  by  a  mere  threat  of  prosecution  tli<  y  might  deter  any 
tradesman,  but  a  stout-hearted  one  heie  and  there,  from 
selling  any  book  oi-  paper  which  they  did  not  approve. 
Englishmen  soon  began  to  cry  '  Shame ! '  when  they  saw 
members  of  this  association  taking   their   places    in   the 
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jury-box  in  tiials  for  libel ;  and  the  fate  of  the  enterpiise 
was  sealed  when  the  judges  adopted  the  practice  of  com- 
pelling jurj^men  to  decLiie  up(  n  oath  whether  they  were 
members  of  the  Coiisti:u;ional  xlssociation,  before  permit- 
ting them  to  enter  upon  their  function.  The  society  had 
sent  a  circular  to  every  justice  of  the  peace  throughout 
the  country,  offering  their  exposition  and  application  of 
the  law  of  libel,  and  requiring  that  it  should  be  universally 
made  known,  as  its  diffusion  would  be  considered  in  aggra- 
vation of  punishment,  in  convictions  for  libel  hence- 
forwaid;  they  had  raised  a  vast  fund,  instituted  many 
}»rosecutions — thrown  grey-haired  men  starving  women, 
and  ill-conditioned  adventurers  into  piison,  to  grow 
desperate  there,  and  do  double  mischief  when  they  came 
out  again;  they  had  usurped  the  office  of  the  attornt^y- 
general,  interfered  with  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
iaid  hands  on  the  press,  and  were  about  to  raise  up,  by 
provocation,  a  counter-association,  in  conflict  with  which 
the  peace,  temper,  and  manners  of  society  would  probably 
have  given  way  altogether  ;  when,  at  this  point,  the 
ravage  was  stopped.  Exposure  was  all  that  was  necessary ; 
and  the  exposure  was  easily  and  speedily  made.  The 
association  was  formed  in  December,  1820.  On  the  23id 
of  the  next  May,  Mr.  Brougham  dii  ected  the  at'ention  of 
tiie  House  of  Commons  to  its  proceedings;  and  after  a 
discussion  of  its  legality  and  morality,  a  few  nights  after- 
wards, its  vigour  decaj'ed ;  and  before  another  year  was 
over,  we  find  it  spoken  of  in  the  records  of  the  time  as  a 
tiling  gone  by — a  mischief  and  danger  practically  extin- 
guished, though  the  assocation  was  not  disbanded.  When 
we  con^ider  what  the  resources  of  this  society  were,  in 
funds,  numbers,  rank,  influence,  and  the  support  of  good 
principle  and  feeling — however  mi^led  and  misapplied — 
we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  strength  and  liveliness 
of  the  English  instinct  for  liberty,  and  grateful  for  the 
security  afforded  b}'  its  vigilance. 

So  late  as  'he  end  of  April  of  this  year,  Lord  Eldoa 
.  writes  to  his  brother:  'Ko  Irish  expedition;  probably  no 
c  ronation.'     Yet  the  king  was  crowned,  and  went  to  Ire- 
land, and  also,  later  in  the  year,  to  Hanover.     When  he  went 
to  Ireland,  his  ministers  were  happy  in  the  hope  that  th© 
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visit  of  the  soverign  wonld  '  tranquillize '  that  nnfortimate 
country ;  and  the  accoimts  sent  home  by  Lord  Sid  mouth, 
who  attended  the  king,  of  hivS  reception,  show  no  mis- 
giving as  to  the  duration  of  the  '  good -feeling  '  with  which 
his  majesty  was  greeted.  Nothing  was  visible  but  'en- 
thusiastic loyaltj^,' inducing  hopes  of  '  permanent  benefit,' 
and  this  as  late  as  September.  Yet,  on  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber, Lord  Sidmouth  reports  to  Lord  Londonderry  (Lord 
Castlereagh,  under  his  new  title)  '  very  unpleasant  accour.ts 
fiom  Ireland.'  Unreasonable  as  it  uould  be  at  any  time 
to  expect  to  satisfy  a  malcontent  nation  by  a  passing  visit 
from  the  sovereign,  there  seem  to  have  been  special  rea!<ons, 
in  this  case,  why  the  royal  appearance  acted  only  for  the 
moment,  and  on  the  surface — and  a  limited  surface.  While 
the  royal  squadron  was  wind-bound  off  Holyhead,  news 
arrived  of  the  death  of  the  queen.  The  king  proceeded  to 
Dublin  and  secluded  himself  till  the  coipse  of  his  wife  M^as 
supposed  to  have  left  England.  He  then  emerged — in  a 
mood  which  we  can  imagine  to  be  shavod  by  the  crowd 
around  him  under  the  stimulus  of  Dublin  festivities,  but 
which  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  so  impressed  the 
Irish  nation  with  leverence  and  love  as  to  work  in  them  a 
sudden  restoration  to  peace,  contentment,  and  loyal t}^  'I 
cannot  help  suspecting,'  writes  Mr.  Ward,  '  that  his 
majesty's  late  journeys  to  see  his  kingdoms  of  Ireland  and 
Hanover  will  not,  on  the  whole,  redound  much  to  his 
lionour  or  advantage.     His  manners  no  doubt  are,  when  he 

pleases,  very  graceful  and  captivating But  on  the 

whole,  he  wants  dignity,  not  only  in  the  seclusion  and 
familiarity  of  his  more  private  life,  but  on  public  occa- 
sions  He   seems   to    have    behaved,    not    like    a 

sovereign  coming  in  pomp  and  state  to  visit  a  pai  t  of  his 
dominions,  but  like  a  poymlar  candidate  come  down  upon 
an  electioneering  trip.  If  the  day  before  he  left  Ireland, 
he  had  stood  for  Dublin,  he  would,  I  dare  say,  have  turned 
out  Shaw  or  Grattan.' 

At  the  coronation,  which  took  place  on  the  19th  of 
Jul}^  George  IV.,  for  the  time,  looked  the  king.  There 
was  hollowness  there  too.  The  blaze  of  jewels,  the 
splendour  of  the  robes,  the  pealing  of  the  music,  the  cry  of 
'God  save  the  kng,'  the  smiles  and  loyal  eagerness,  all 
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looked  like  rejoicing  ;  but  the  king's  chancellor,  the  keeper 
of  his  conscience  and  shtve  of  bis  })ieiogative,  admits: 
*  Everybody  went  in  the  morning  under  very  nncomf  ar- 
able feelings  and  dread.'  The  reason  why  was  known  to 
all.  There  was  one  ontside  knocking  for  admission, 
'trying  every  door  in  the  Abbey  in  vain.'  This  phantom 
of  an  injured  queen  was  felt,  ihougl;  not  seen,  amidst  the 
festivities ;  and  how  dreaded  it  was,  we  perceive  from  the 
triumph   of  the  pious  Lord  Eldon  in   her   mortification. 

'  It  is  all  over,  quite  safe  and  well A  gentleman  in 

the  hall    told   us,  that  when   her    majesty  got   into    the 

carriage   again,   she  wept John   Bull   spared   us; 

indeed,  his  family  were  very  civil  to  me,  in  the  course  of 
my  transit  from  the  hall  to  the  Abbey.  The  business  is 
certainly  over  in  a  way  nobody  could  have  hoped.' 

Another  '  business '  was  '  certainly  over  '  just  at  this 
time,  which  mu>t  have  caused  relief  to  the  king  and  his 
ministers,  even  greater  than  that  the  coronation  passed  off 
well.  It  may  be  hoped  that  they  also  felt  something  of 
the  solemn  and  mournful  emotion  which  ran  through  the 
heart  of  the  civilised  world  at  the  news.  While  the 
pageantry  of  our  great  regal  festival  was  preparing — while 
the  gems  were  burnishing,  and  the  tapestries  unrolling, 
and  the  throne  erecting,  and  the  choir  practising,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Taris  were  receiving  the  following 
petition : 

'  Napoleon  is  no  more.  We  claim  his  remains.  The 
honour  of  France  requires  this  restitution ;  and  what  the 
honour  of  France  requires  will  be  accomplished.  She 
cannot  endure  that  he  who  was  her  chief — that  he  whom 
she  saluted  with  the  title  of  Great,  and  the  designation 
of  Emperor,  should  remain  as  a  trophy  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners ;  and  that  eveiy  Englishman  may  say,  on  show- 
ing an  insolent  monument :  "  Here  is  the  Emperor  of  the 
French." ' 

The  temper  of  this  petition  may  be  excused  when  it  is 
considered  that  it  is  from  the  officers  and  adherents  of 
Kapoleon,  who  saw  him  pine  and  die,  far  from  home,  and 
in  captivity.  At  such  a  moment,  they  had  the  sympathy 
even  of  those  who  had  most  urgently  demanded  that  the 
world  should  be  secured  by  the  rigid  seclusion  of  him  who 
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had  troubled  it  so  long  and  so  severely.  Now  that  it  was 
over,  and  that  that  restless  spirit  could  trouble  his  race  no 
more,  the  natural  feelings  of  compassion  and  regret  arose 
strongly  and  universally.  His  fellow-men  began  at  once 
to  look  back  upon  him  as  a  man,  and  not  only  as  a  con- 
queror and  disturber  who  had  hnmblcl  the  pride  of 
nations,  and  broken  up  the  peace  of  continents.  He  was 
at  once  regarded  as  a  suffering  man — all  pitying  him  for 
the  dreadful  fate  of  his  closing  years,  spent  in  chafing 
Mgainst  his  bonds,  and  linking  under  the  burden  of  igno- 
minious idleness;  while  the  most  thoughtful  had  a  still 
deeper  compassion  for  him,  as  one  who  had  failed  in  the 
true  objects  of  human  life  by  the  pursuit  of  personal  aims. 
Lcjoking  back,  they  saw  how  one  endowed  with  noMe 
powers  could  have  known  but  little  of  the  peace  of  the 
soul ;  and  how,  in  the  crowning  moments  of  his  triumphs, 
his  life  had  been  a  failure.  Looking  forward,  they  saw 
how,  throughout  the  whole  future  of  human  experience, 
he  woidd  stand  dishonourably  distinguished  from  the 
humblest  servant  of  the  race  who  had  ministered  to  its 
real  good.  Many,  throughout  all  time,  who  have  appa- 
lently  been  baffled  in  their  aims,  and  laboured  in  vain,  to 
work  out  their  schemes,  have,  visibly  or  invisibly,  attained 
the  tniest  and  highest  success  by  an  unwavering  fidelity 
to  the  right  and  the  true,  and  have  enjoyed  their  natural 
lecompense  in  the  exaltation  of  their  own  being.  This 
(me  man,  befoie  whose  powers  the  nations  quailed,  and 
whose  will  seemed  to  be,  for  the  time,  the  law  of  his  kind, 
was,  in  his  very  triumphs,  a  sufferer — a  wanderer  from  the 
home  of  human  affections — a  powerless  and  defeated  soldier 
in  the  conflict  of  human  life.  And  he  could  not  retrieve 
himself  in  adversity.  Leisure  and  solitude  brought  no 
liealing  to  him.  lie  had  no  moral  force  which  could 
respond  to  the  appeal  of  adverse  circumstance.  He  had  in 
him  nothing  of  the  man  which  could,  in  a  season  of  rest, 
look  back 'with  wonder  or  a  smile  on  tlie  turbulence  of  its 
childish  vanity  and  pride;  nothing  of  the  sage  which  could 
draw  from  the  vicissitudes  of  experience  any  aliment  of 
juesent  wisdom  and  peace.  He  remained  to  the  last 
morally  a  child  and  a  suffeier — a  baffled  child,  and  an 
unconscious  sufferer  from  worse  woes  than  his  mortifica- 
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tions,  his  bondage,  and  his  privations.  It  might  be  a 
question  whether  all  was  done  lor  him,  or  done  in  the  best 
way,  which  his  vast  powers,  and  his  misfortunes,  and  his 
appeal  as  an  enemy,  might  claim ;  but  if  all  had  been  done 
which  the  highest  wisdom  and  magnanimity  conld  suggest, 
it  cuuld  have  really  availed  him  nothing.  His  misery  lay 
too  deep  for  healing  by  human  hands :  it  was  wrought 
into  his  very  being;  and  it  could  be  dissolved  by  no  touch 
short  of  that  which  took  out  the  life  from  the  clay,  and 
gave  back  the  dust  to  dust.  That  time  had  now  come. 
The  dulled  eye  no  hmger  wandered  over  the  boundless 
ocean  which  surrounded  his  island-prison;  his  aching- 
mind  no  longer  gazed  abroad  listlessly  over  the  heaving 
sea  of  human  affairs  ;  his  spent  heart  had  ceased  its  beat- 
ing ;  and  his  dust  lay  under  the  willows  in  that  nook  at 
St.  Helena,  where  strangers  came  from  the  east  and  the 
west,  to  feel  and  wonder  at  the  silence  which  had  settled 
down  on  one  who  had  made  the  world  echo  with  the  wail 
of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the  groans  of  dying  multi- 
tudes, the  tramp  of  hosts,  and  the  crash  of  falling  empires. 
In  this  nook  of  the  world  there  had  been  no  peace  to  his 
soul ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  all  the  more  soothing  to  find 
quietness  about  his  grave. 

He  died  on  the  5th  of  May  1821,  after  a  painful  and 
lingering  decline.  The  news  of  his  death  reached  England 
while  London  was  preparing  for  the  coronation  of  the 
sovereign  who  had  had  him  in  charge,  and  who  was  to 
follow  him,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  to  that  bed  of 
rest  where  foes  lie  down  side  by  side — comrades  at  last. 
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CHAPTEK  IV. 

Coalition  with  the  Greiiville  Party — Ketirement  of  Lord  Sidmouth — 
Mr.  Peel — Mr.  Canning — Lord  Wellesley  in  Ireland — Motion  in 
favour  of  Catliolic  Peers — Peterborough  Questions — New  Marriage 
Act — Close  of  Session — King's  Visit  to  Scotland — Death  of  Lord 
Londonderry — Mr.  Canning  Foreign  Secretary — Lord  Amherst  goes 
to  India. 

Lord  Liverpool's  administration  had  been  very  powerful 
in  it«  day ;  and  it  still  preserved  an  air  of  authority  and 
security  which  imposed  upon  the  geneial  public,  and 
l)revented  all  but  the  watchful  lovers  of  liberty  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  who  dreaded  change  on  the  other,  from 
perceiving  that  a  new  time  was  coming — a  way  opening 
for  the  arrival  of  new  men  and  new  measuies. 

The  ministry  were  not  strong  witti  the  king.  We  have 
seen  how  nearly  they  were  going  out  immediately  after 
his  accession.  Again,  when  the  king  went  to  Hanovei\ 
there  cxif^ted  '  an  uncomfortable  state  of  feeling  between 
him^-elf  and  his  prime-minister,'  which  was  afterwards 
accommodated ;  but  not  for  long.  In  December,  he  was 
anxious  and  ill-humoured  about  a  new  creation  of  baronets, 
on  which  Lord  Sidmouth  observes,  in  a  note  to  the 
premier,  '  and  really  the  matter  is  not  worth  a  gale  of 
wind,  much  less  a  storm.'  However  trifling  the  subject  of 
these  royal  discontents,  their  frequency  was  by  this  time 
affecting  the  strength  of  the  minibtry. 

The  administration  was  not  strong  in  itself.  Lord 
Sidmouth  had  long  been  wishing  to  retire;  and  there  was 
perpetual  apprehension  of  the  loid  chancellor  being  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  Lord  Londonderry  showed  at  times 
symptoms  of  fatigue  and  nervousness  which  made  his 
colleagues  uneasy,  and  caused  the  king  to  advise  rest  and 
change  of  scene ;  and  the  anxieties  and  toils  of  ofiice  were 
wearing  down  the  frame  of  the  y^remier  himself. 

The  administiation  was  not  strong  with  the  country, 
though  its  weakness  was  not  perceived  by  everybody. 
The  distress   of  the  agriculturists  was  pressing ;  and  the 
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return  to  cash-payments  had  so  lowered  prices,  and  for  the 
time  destroyed  the  ordinary  relation  between  ino  .ey  and 
other  commodities,  that  the  embarrassment  created  extreme 
discontent.  While  the  ignorant  and  impatient  of  both  the 
moneyed  and  the  landed  classes  thieatened  each  other  with 
confiscation  of  the  funds  or  of  estates,  both  uiiited  in  claims 
for  relief  from  the  government  which  nu  government  could 
grant.  The  ministry  preserved  their  attitude  ot  grave 
sufficiency ;  but  they  looked  about  for  aid  and  support. 

Above  all,  the  administration  was  not  strong  in  regard 
to  the  times.  It  spent  a  good  deal  of  leisure  and  energy 
in  bemoaning  the  changes  in  the  spirit  of  tlie  times;  but 
it  could  not  prevent  them,  and  it  could  not  cope  with  them. 
It  would  fain  have  strengthened  continually  the  policy  of 
the  Holy  xHliance  abroad;  it  would  have  kept  a  good  old 
Protestant  Toi  y,  with  underlings  like  himself,  in  power  in 
Ireland ;  it  would  have  gone  on  imposing  the  same  taxes, 
and  following  the  same  routine  in  England  for  another 
term  of  years ;  but  it  could  do  none  of  these  things. 
Amelioration  drew  on,  in  spite  of  their  feats  and  en- 
deavours. England  was  about  to  will  a  more  liberal 
continental  policy.  Ireland  was  about  to  have  rulers  well 
disposed  towards  the  Catholics.  A  remission  of  taxation 
was  becoming  necessary,  and  the  principhs  of  commerce 
were  brought  more  and  more  into  question  every  year. 
Something  must  be  done.     AVhat  should  it  be  ? 

To  keep  the  Whigs  not  only  out  of  office,  but  out  of  all 
thoughts  of  office,  was  the  first  thing  necessary.  The 
Whigs  were  not  trained  for  office,  and  were  supposed  to  be 
so  incompetent  to  its  business  that  it  would  be  the  greatest 
of  misfortunes  to  the  country  if  their  brilliancy  and  moial 
force  in  parliament  should  carry  them  into  work  for 
which  they  were  unfit.  They  were  supposed  to  be  aware 
of  this  unfitness,  and  to  rely  for  its  reparation  on  the 
Grenville  party  in  alliance  with  whose  practical  ability 
they  could  undertake  to  govern  the  countr}".  The  thing 
to  be  done,  therefore,  was  to  separate  the  Grenvilles  from 
all  sympathy  with  the  Whigs.  It  was  a  sore  nece-sity, 
that  of  proposing  a  coalition  with  the  Grenvilles ;  but  it 
was  done.  The  lord  chancellor  mourned  over  it.  '  This 
coalition,  I  think,  will  have  consequences  very  different 
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from  tliose  expected  by  the  members  of  administration  who 
brought  it  about.  I  hate  coalitions.'  The  inconveniences 
were  indeed  great.  The  Grrenville  party  of  course  agreed 
in  the  main  in  the  political  principles  of  the  Liverpool 
cabinet,  or  the  coalition  could  not  have  taken  place;  but 
they  were  friendly  to  the  Catholic  claims,  diifering  in  this 
important  matter  from  every  member  of  the  cabinet  except 
Lord  Londonderry ;  and  on  the  whole,  there  was  an 
inclination  towards  liberalism  in  them  which  was  disturb- 
ing to  official  men  who  had  so  long  thought  alike,  and  had 
all  their  own  way.  Lord  Liverpool  and  his  colleagues 
had  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  changes  which  they  had 
found  themselves  compelled  to  make,  by  the  consideration 
that  they  had  materially  damaged  the  opposition.  It  was 
not  only  the  opposition  that  was  damaged  by  the  change. 
The  supporters  of  government  were  made  as  angry  as  the 
opposition  leaders  were  made  ironical  by  the  sight  of  tho 
lavish  gifts  made  to  the  new  allies  on  their  own  demand. 
The  Whig  Lords  wrote  and  said  that  'everything  had 
fallen  in  price  except  the  Grenvilles ; '  and  the  adheicnts 
of  the  ministry  did  not  conceal  their  opinion  that  the  good 
things  given  to  the  Grenvilles  would  have  been  more 
righteously  and  usefully  bestowed  upon  themselves.  The 
accession  was  not  great,  either  as  to  numbers  or  ability. 
Lord  Grenville  had  retired  from  public  life,  and  would 
not  be  tempted  out  of  his  retreat.  The  Marquis  of 
Buckingham  was  made  a  duke ;  one  of  the  Wynns  went  to 
the  head  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  and  another  was  sent  as 
envoy  to  the  Swiss  cantons,  with  appointments  of  the 
value  of  about  £4000  a  year.  In  return,  they  brought  a 
few  votes  to  the  government,  lessened  their  own  dignity 
and  estimation  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  removed  to  a 
greater  distance  the  prospect  of  the  accession  of  the  Whigs 
to  power.  One  other  function  they  unconsciously  fulfilled 
— that  of  a  signal  to  the  nation  that  a  change  was  occurring 
in  the  spirit  of  government  which  must  bring  on  a  new 
and  better  time. 

A  more  important  circumstance  than  that  of  the  coming 
over  of  any  number  of  Grenville  officials  and  voters  was 
that  Mr.  Peel  at  this  juncture  took  the  office  from  which 
Lord   Sidmouth   retired.      There   was  little  noise  mad© 
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about  this  at  the  time.  The  friends  and  admirers  of  Lord 
Sidmouth  once  more  congratulated  him  on  the  number  of 
plots  which  he  had  detected,  and  the  energy  with  which 
he  had  frustrated  them;  and  all  agreed  that  there  was  so 
substantial  an  accordance  between  the  views,  principles, 
and  aims  of  himself  and  Mr.  Peel,  that  the  cimntry  would 
not  feel  the  change  of  men.  Such  was  really  the  belief 
and  sentiment  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago ;  but  how 
strange  does  it  appear  now !  It  seems  scarcely  possible 
that  these  men  should  have  been  regarded  as,  except  in 
point  of  years,  alike — alike  to  the  destinies  of  the  country  ; 
while  now  the  elder  is  regarded  as  a  conscientious  and 
complacent  bigot,  a  man  of  one  idea,  and  that  idea  one 
which  must  unfit  him  for  wise  administiation ;  while  the 
other,  then  in  the  first  full  vigour  of  intellectual  life,  was 
preparing  for  an  administration  of  affairs  which  should  be 
signalised  by  perpetual  extension  and  boundless  fertility 
of  resource.  Lord  Sidmouth  watched  for  sedition  fiom  day 
to  day,  and  dreamed  of  plots  in  all  seasons  of  repose.  His 
duty  was,  in  his  ow^n  eyes,  to  discover  and  quell  sedition, 
which  he  called  preseiving  the  monarchy;  his  triumph 
was  to  frustrate  conspiracy  and  hang  the  conspirators. 
His  hope  was  to  root  up  sedition,  and  leave  the  field  of 
politics  clear;  and  Ids  solace  in  retirement  was  to  be,  that 
he  had  cau^iht  the  wicked  in  their  own  snares,  and  in  so 
far  protected  the  good.  '  'I'he  truth  is,'  he  observes,  '  that  it 
was  because  my  official  bed  was  become  comparatively  a 
bed  of  roses  that  I  determined  to  withdraw  from  it. 
A\  hen  stiewn  with  thorns,  I  would  not  have  left  it.' 
While  no  plot  was  hatching,  iheie  w^as  nothing  for  him 
to  do;  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  introducing  his 
successor,  to  be  in  readiness  for  fiustrating  the  next  con- 
spiracy. But  that  successor,  considered  at  the  time  so 
wonderfully  like  him  except  in  years,  has  not  been 
engaged  ever  since  about  plots  and  sedition.  He  has 
looked  deep  into  the  causes  of  sedition,  and  seen  how- 
much  bettei-  it  is  to  obviate  discontent  than  to  puni>h  it. 
He  has  looked  forwards,  so  as  to  see  that  there  is  a  law 
of  progress  as  imperative  in  politics  as  in  other  human 
affairs  ;  and  he  has  learned  to  satisfy  aspiration  betimes, 
instead  of  attempting  to  crush  it.     He  has  looked  abroad, 
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far  and  wide  over  the  expanse  of  h-uman  interests,  and  has 
allowed  his  sense  of  responsibility  to  expand  in  proportion 
to  that  observation,  till  he  has  risen  to  the  head  of  states- 
manship, as  statesmanship  is  in  our  age.  He  has  been 
the  watchman  and  steersman  of  an  empire — almost  of  a 
world — while  Lord  Sid  mouth  was  but  its  rat-catcher.  A 
sober,  industrious,  vigilant  rat-catcher  was  he,  whose 
heart  was  truly  in  his  duty ;  but  he  could  not  rise  above 
that  function;  and  it  is  striking  to  read  now,  in  the 
registers  of  the  time,  concerning  these  two  men,  '  that  the 
substitution  of  the  one  fur  the  other  could  have  no  effect 
in  the  course  of  administration.'  It  is  striking,  too,  to 
mark  how  lesser  men  speik  of  greater — the  lesser  men 
being  unable  to  see  beyond  the  circle  filled  by  themselves. 
Lord  Sidmouth  writes  approvingly  of  the  demeanour  of 
his  successor,  declaring  that  'nothing  could  have  been 
more  becoming  and  creditable' — language  which  is  called 
by  his  biographer  '  an  almost  prophetic  anticipation '  of 
Mr.  Peel's  '  future  eminence.'  No ;  Lord  Sidmouth  was 
disturbed  by  no  such  stirrings  of  prophecy,  or  he  would 
have  remained  on  his  '  bed  of  roses,'  and  have  died  on  it 
Sooner  than  lecognise  as  a  successor  such  a  redeemer  of 
malcontents  as  Mr.  Peel  has  since  become. 

It  was  at  piesent  impossible  for  Mr.  Canning  to  be 
invited  into  the  administration.  Men  were  not  agreed  as 
to  the  ground  of  the  evident  impossibility ;  but  the  general 
belief  was  that  it  was  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  act 
against  the  queen.  He  had  been  an  eaily  and  influential 
adviser  of  the  princess:  he  would  not  join  in  any  of  the 
proceedings  of  her  adversaries,  and  offered  to  resign,  but 
was  not  permitted ;  so  he  went  abroad.  When,  on  his 
return  from  the  foreign  travel  with  which  he  had  occupied 
the  time  of  the  prosecution,  he  found  the  discussion  of  her 
affairs  unavoidably  mixed  up  with  that  of  all  the  doings 
of  the  administration,  he  peremptorily  resigned  his  place 
at  the  Ijoard  of  Control.  By  this  step  he  was  supposed  to 
liave  incurred  the  royal  displeasure;  and  he  was  not  now 
<  ne  of  the  new  members  of  the  government.  But  his  time 
was  coming,  and  the  nation  did  not  long  inquiie  for  him 
in  vain.  Mennwliile  there  occurred,  in  regard  to  him,  one 
of  those  Ht)  iking   iiifttances  of   which  history   is  full — of 
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bow,  while  'man  proposes,  God  disposes.'  The  India 
Company  Avere  not  inclined  to  dit^pense  with  such  a  man, 
if  the  government  could  do  without  him.  They  oifeied 
him  the  post  of  governor-general  of  India;  and  soon  after 
parliament  met  in  1822,  it  was  announced  that  Mr. 
CVmning  was  to  succeed  Lord  Hastings  in  that  office. 
During  the  spring  and  summer,  Mr.  Canning  continued 
his  preparations  for  India ;  and  the  nation  found  time, 
amidst  its  pressure  of  business  and  of  distress,  to  watch 
them  with  regret.  Many  of  tlie  multitude  feared  and 
disliked  the  aii^tocratic  tendencies  of  the  man,  and  the 
political  bias  of  the  statesman :  the  members  of  the 
administration  disliked  and  cavilled  at  him ;  and  there 
was  much  jealousy  of  him  in  the  House  of  Commons :  but 
still,  the  e\  es  of  the  nation  were  upon  him ;  he  was 
g'?nerally  regarded  as  the  foremost  man  in  public  life ; 
and  there  was  a  prevalent  feeling  of  sorrow  and  shame 
that  he  was  allowed  to  go  so  far  away.  Still,  his  pre- 
parations went  on.  Mr.  Waid  wrote:  'It  will  be  a 
singular  and  unsatisfactory  termination  to  the  career  of 
the  greatest  orator  in  either  House  of  parliament ;  of  a 
man,  tio,  whose  talents  have  always  been  directed  towards 
the  support  of  a  system  of  policy  which  has  succeeded 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its  promoters.'  Lord 
Londonderry  was  watching  the  outbreaks  and  repressi(»ns 
of  rebellion  in  Italy,  under  the  despotism  of  the  H0I3- 
Alliance — not  unconscious,  ]ierliaps,  of  the  deep  curses 
with  which  his  name  was  proscribed  through  all  the  secret 
societies  and  most  of  the  homes  of  the  continent :  Ireland 
was  on  her  trial  again  under  the  wise  and  mild  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Wellesley,  who  this  spring  suc»;eeded  Lord 
Talbot  as  vicero}' :  '  V'ansittai  t's  crest  was  elevated '  on 
account  of  an  improved  report  of  the  revenue ;  and  Lord 
Sidniouth  was  hoping  that  'perilous  and  merciless  re- 
trenchments' would  be  no  more  heard  of;  and  this  hope 
was  so  far  disappointed  as  that  £3,000,000  of  taxes  were 
taken  off:  the  agricultural  interest  obtained  a  loan  of  a 
million,  to  support  thein  till  the  first  difficuliies  of  a 
return  to  cash-payments  were  over;  all  these  interests 
were  in  full  career  for  the  months  of  that  spring  and 
summer;    yet    Canning    was   never   lost   sight   of   for   a 
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moment.  When  Lis  preparations  were  made  and  the  hour 
uf  sailing  drew  nigh,  he  went  to  Liverpool,  to  take  his 
fnrewell  of  bis  constituents;  and  there  we  see  hira,  *at 
Seaforth  House,  the  residence  of  his  friend  Mr.  Gladstone 
(the  father  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Gladstone),  situated  on  a 
flat,  stretching  north  of  the  town,  and  overlooking  the  sea, 
The  room  which  he  occupied  looked  out  upon  the  ocean, 
and  here  he  would  sit  fur  hours,  gazing  on  the  open 
expanse,  while  young  Gladstone,  who  has  subsequently- 
obtained  such  distiuction  in  the  councils  of  his  sovereign, 
used  to  be  playing  on  the  strand  below.'  On  this  occasion, 
as  he  sat  '  for  hours,'  he  was  revolving  in  his  mind  news 
which  had  reached  him  on  his  journey  down,  and  which 
would  penetrate,  and  fill  with  his  name,  every  coiner  of 
Europe,  asfastas  the  winds  could  carry  the  tidings. 

Of  all  the  interests  presenting  themselves  at  this 
important  season,  none  was  more  engrossing  at  the  time 
than  the  state  of  Ireland.  Alas!  when  was  it  otherwise? 
and  when  will  it  be  otherwise  ?  There  is  some  satisfaction, 
however,  in  contemplating  this  period,  because  in  this 
direction,  as  in  others,  some  promise  of  a  better  govern- 
ment, and  more  social  welfare,  was  dawning.'  It  must 
always  be  long,  and  seem  yet  longer,  before  the  good 
results  of  an  improved  policy  can  appear  in  a  reliable  form 
in  a  society  so  disorganised  as  that  of  Ireland ;  but  the 
institution  of  the  improvement  is  meanwhile  a  cheering 
^pectacle  in  itself.  Lord  Talbot  was  a  viceroy  who.se 
mind  was  full  of  ideas  of  Protestant  ascendency ;  and  it 
was  little  that  his  humane  and  sensible  secretary,  Charles 
Grant,  could  do  to  ameliorate  his  rule ;  and  at  that  time, 
the  bigot  Saurin,  the  unrelenting  foe  of  the  Catholics,  was 
attorney-general  for  Ireland.  Now  the  viceroy  and  the 
attorney-gen  ral  Mr.  Plnnket,  were  in  favour  of  ihe 
Catholic  claims;  and  though  the  usual  method  was  still 
j)ursued.of  appointing  men  of  mutually  counteracting 
tendencies,  Mr.  Goulbnrn  being  sent  as  secretary  with 
the  Marquis  of  Welle.'-ley,  the  gain  to  the  liberal  cause 
was,  on  the  whole,  very  great. 

The  effect  of  the  king's  visit  was  over  almost  as  soon  as 
hd  was  out  <jf  sight;  and  then  the  heart-burnings  among 
fellow  citizens  in  the  towns,  and  outrages  in  the  country, 
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went  on  as  virulently  as  before.  The  conciliation  dinner 
which  was  to  celebrate  the  king's  visit,  was  given  np,  and 
the  committee  publicly  resigned  their  trust,  on  the  ground 
of  the  dissensions  of  the  parties  who  were  to  conciliate. 
The  Catholics  offeied  addresses  of  affectionate  congratula- 
tion tu  the  incoming  viceroy;  while  the  corporation  of 
Dublin  offered  an  address  of  affectionate  condolence  to  the 
outgoing  attorney-general.  An  attempt  to  introduce 
Catholics  into  corporations  was  defeated  at  a  guild  of 
Dublin  merchants;  and  the  majoiity  made  ostentatious 
rej(jicings  under  the  eyes  of  their  new  ruler.  In  the 
country,  no  man's  house  was  secure ;  and  those  of  the 
gentry  were  so  many  garrisons.  Bands  of  Whiteboys — 
hundreds  in  a  band — besieged  these  garrisons,  fought, 
plundered,  murdered,  in  defiance  of  police  and  soldiery. 
The  soldiers,  indeed,  found  themselves  powerless  against  a 
foe  so  light-footed,  so  familiar  with  the  country,  and  so 
utteily  reckless  and  desperate  as  the  peasantry  of  the  south 
of  Ireland.  In  the  north,  as  usual,  all  was  comparatively 
quiet ;  but  at  length  symptoms  of  disorder  appeared  there 
also.  It  became  necessaiy  to  empower  the  viceroy  to  pro- 
claim any  part  of  the  country  which  might  be  disturbed  ; 
and  in  February  two  bill.s  were  passed,  one  to  reimpose 
the  Insurrection  Act,  and  the  other  to  suspend  the  Habeas 
Corpus  till  the  ensuing  1st  of  August.  In  the  course  of 
the  month  of  April,  after  a  dreadful  season  of  disorder  and 
its  punishments,  comparative  quiet  seemed  to  settle  down 
on  that  unhappy  country  ;  but  to  rebellion  and  its  retribu- 
tion now  succeeded  famine.  As  in  later  times,  excessive 
rains  rotted  the  potatoes  in  the  ground ;  and,  as  in  later 
times,  the  people  were  taken  unprepared.  They  ate  their 
potatoes  till  no  more  were  to  be  hud ;  and  then  they  took 
to  oatmeal,  till  they  had  no  means  of  purchase  left;  and 
then  they  crowded  the  roads  and  towns  to  beg,  or  stole 
away  into  hiding-places,  to  die  of  hunger.  As  in  later 
times,  no  seed-potatoes  were  left,  to  give  some  hope  of  a 
harvest  the  next  year;  and  again,  as  so  ofien  before,  did 
typhus  fever  follow  upon  the  famine,  quelling  rebellion 
itself  in  destitution  and  woe.  The  next  year's  crop  of 
potatoes,  however,  was  good ;  there  was  a  decline  of  insur- 
rectionary movement;    and   the   influence   of  the   liberal 
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viceroy  did  perhaps  all  that  it  could  under  the  circum- 
stances. But  the  opinions  and  temper  of  the  viceroy  can 
efl'ect  but  little  in  such  a  case,  while  the  laws  and  the 
conduct  of  surrounding  officials  proceed  on  principles  that 
he  does  n^t  hold.  That  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  was 
favouiable  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  was  gratifying  to 
them ;  but  it  did  not  enable  him  to  do  them  or  their 
count r}?-  much  good  while  the  laws,  and  ahnost  every  one 
concerned  in  the  administration  of  them,  were  anti- 
Catholic.  The  true  field  of  Irish  amelioration  was  the 
floor  of  parliament,  where  oppressive  and  insulting  laws 
could  be  remodelled  or  repealed.  To  this  end,  Mi-.  Canning 
directed  what  he  believed  would  be  his  last  efforts  for  his 
country,  before  going  to  the  distant  dependency  where  he 
was  henceforth  to  live  and  work.  On  the  30th  of  April 
of,  as  he  supposed,  his  last  session  in  parliament,  he  moved 
for  leave  to  biing  in  a  bill  to  annul  the  disabilities  of 
Catholic  peers  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  professed 
to  have  hope  that  a  measure  so  limited  as  this  might  be 
obtained ;  and  he  saw  how  its  adoption  must  open  a  way 
to  further  concessions.  The  bill  was  carried  successfully 
on  its  way,  as  far  as  to  the  i^econd  reading  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  when  it  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  42. 

Till  the  enlarged  liberality  of  the  laws  should  enable 
him  to  do  more.  Lord  Wellesley  did,  from  his  own  re- 
sources of  wisdom  and  humanity,  what  he  could.  He 
greatly  improved  the  police  of  Ireland ;  he  completed  the 
revision  and  amendment  of  the  list  of  magistrates ;  he 
suppressed  the  offensive  demonstrations  of  the  Orange 
party,  forbidding  the  procession  of  the  5th  of  November, 
and  the  decking  ont  of  the  statue  on  College  Green;  and 
he  received  with  magnanimous  good-humour  the  evidences 
of  unpopularity  which  he  thus  brought  upon  himself. 
The  Dublin  corporation  censured  him,  under  cover  of  a 
censure  of  the  lord  mayor,  who  had  co-operated  zealously 
with  him.  'J'he  '  Protestant '  newspapers  abused  him. 
'J'he  'Protestant'  public  mobbed  him  at  the  theatre;  some 
fiaction  of  that  h)yal  public  throwing  a  bottle  at  him  on 
one  such  occasion.  The  turbulent  people  under  him 
might  behave  as  they  would ;  it  did  not  deter  him  from 
attempting  to  do  t!iem  good.     The  secret  of  success  in  that 
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endeavour  has  not  yet  been  found ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  administiation  of  Lord  Wellesley  was  a 
benefit  to  Ireland  in  many  ways.  Kever  before,  perhaps, 
were  the  affairs  of  Ireland  so  copiously  discussed  in  the 
legislature  as  in  this  season,  when  her  saddest  disorder 
and  misery  called  forth  only  the  more  of  the  paternal 
element  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  her  excellent  ruler.  Sir 
John  Malcolm  wrote  of  him,  a  year  later  than  this  time, 
that  he  '  was  glad  to  find  the  extreme  Catholics  as  much 
out  of  humour  with  the  lord-lieutenant  as  the  extreme 
Orangemen ;  and  that  '  that  strange  scene,  Ireland,  ap- 
peared to  be  just  at  that  crisis  wLen  all  his  highest 
qualities,  if  allowed  their  scope,'  must  do  '  essential  good.' 
If  we  see  as  yet,  but  too  little  of  this  'essential  good,'  we 
mnst  remeiuber  that  Ireland  has  improved  since  the  times 
prior  to  Lord  AVellesley's  rule ;  improved  in  resources,  and 
even — bad  as  matters  yet  are — in  principle  and  temper; 
and  there  is  no  saying  how  much  wor.^e  she  might  have 
been  now  but  for  him — how  her  Orangemen  might  have 
raved,  and  her  factions  have  fonght  and  jobbed,  as  before 
his  day.  But  there  is  so  little  to  be  said  yet  of  hope  and 
gratulation  about  Iieland,  that  it  is  a  welcome  change  to 
turn  to  any  other  scene — even  of  strife. 

A  strife  took  place  in  the  Church  at  this  time  which 
requires  notice  from  its  connection  with  both  past  and 
future  states  of  religion  in  England.  Throughout  its  whole 
existence,  the  Church  of  England  has  included  three 
parties  of  religionists ;  men  who  naturally  class  themselves 
under  one  of  three  methods  of  regarding  and  receiving  the 
religion  which  is  equally  precious  to  them  all.  These 
sections  are  the  High  Church,  the  Calvinistic,  and  the 
Moderate;  or,  as  we  call  them  at  the  present  day,  the 
Catholic,  the  Evangelical,  and  the  Liberal.  By  the  con- 
stitution and  principle  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church, 
men  of  all  tendencies  of  mind  are  retained  in  harmony 
within  its  pale.  Under  the  authority  of  that  church, 
every  diveisity  of  mind,  manners,  and  morals  may  repose, 
without  further  strife  than  must  arise  wherever  the  in- 
quisitive and  active  mind  of  man  has  scope  and  intere^^t. 
But  a  similar  repose  and  harmony  are  not  possible  in  a 
Protestant   Church,    whose   appeal   is    to    the    Scriptures 
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themselves,  or  in  other  words,  to  some  other  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  than  that  of  an  infallible  authority.  In  the 
framing  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  openings  were  left  for 
the  liberty  of  scrupulous  minds  and  strict  intellects ;  and 
by  the  spirit  of  the  Church  itself,  it  has  always  been 
understood  that  the  various  human  mind  was  to  be 
liberally  and  gently  dealt  with,  in  regard  to  ditficiilt 
matters  of  doctrine.  The  mischief  to  be  apprehended  is, 
that  bigots  who  have  the  power  will  think  it  right  to  close 
such  openings,  which  they  consider  openings  to  error ;  and 
the  hope  in  snch  cases  is,  that  the  instinct  and  principle 
of  liberty  which  wrought  the  Eeformation  will  ever  watch 
over  the  rights  and  privileges  it  was  intended  to  secure. 

Every  one  knows  how  much  it  cost  Wesley  to  leave  the 
Church;  and  all  can  understand  how  men  who  followed 
soon  upon  his  time  might  not  only  share  his  reluctance  in 
that  particular,  but  take  warning  against  dissent,  from  the 
spectacle  of  the  Methodist  hierarchy,  established  with 
great  and  threatening  power  outside  the  limits  of  the 
Church.  Some  individuals  of  stiong  Calvinistic  tendencies 
liad  apidied  themselves  for  a  considerable  peiiod  before 
our  present  date  to  louse  the  Church  from  its  indolence 
and  carelessness ;  from  what  has  been  called  its  '  avoi<lance 
of  all  collision  with  controverted  points,  its  stud}'  of  ease 
and  repose,  its  dealings  in  truisms  and  generalities,  and 
subsidence  into  a  calm  ethical  view  of  Christianity.'  This 
rousing,  it  was  naturally  thought,  would  be  best  effected 
by  the  placing  in  the  pulpits  of  the  church  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  earnest  men,  of  sentiments  called,  in 
the  language  of  the  time,  evangelical.  Mr.  Wilberforce 
and  his  fiiends  did  much  in  furtherance  of  this  object; 
and  their  efforts  no  doubt  caused  a  great  revival  of  life  in 
the  church,  and  of  personal  religion  in  the  higher  classes 
of  society.  But,  as  was  sure  to  happen,  they  roused  some- 
thing else  besides  religious  earnestness.  They  awoke  the 
old  High  Church  spirit  of  domination  and  exclusiveness, 
which  wjought  at  first  in  single  instances,  and  gradually 
enlarged  its  scoi)e,  till  the  attention  of  the  whole  of  society 
was  fixed  on  that  movement,  called  Tractarian,  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  survey  at  a  future  time.  The  first 
Bti  iking  instance  of  the  awakening  of  the  old  High  Church 
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spirit  of  domination  over  faith  occurred  at  this  time,  and 
made  no  little  noise. 

On  the  1-lth  of  June,  1821,  a  petiti(ai  was  presented  to 
the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  King,  from  the  Kev.  Henry 
"VV.  Seville,  rector  of  Blatherwiek.  The  story  was  this; 
and  it  was  presented  to  parliament  only  because  the 
petitioner  had  no  other  appeal.  This  lector  was  under 
obligation  to  present  a  curate  to  a  living  in  the  diocese  of 
PeterboroU;.:h ;  and  he  did  accordingly  present  the  Eev. 
John  Green — a  man  of  unquestionable  charaoter  and 
ability,  who  had  signed  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  was 
ready  to  sign  them  again.  'J'he  bishop  of  Peterborough 
(Dr.  Herbert  Marsh)  seut  to  him  a  printed  paper,  contain- 
ing eighty-seven  questions  drawn  up  by  him>elf,  requiiing 
answers  to  these — such  answers  as  should  be  satisfactory 
to  the  bishop— as  a  condition  of  the  curate  being  licensed. 
Mr.  Gi  een  declined  this  new  test ;  and  the  bishop  refused 
his  licence.  An  appeal  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
being  unsuccessful,  the  petitioner  had  no  choice  but  to 
apply  to  the  House  of  Loids  for  a  judgment  as  to  whether 
every  bishop  might  frame  new  tests  as  a  condition  of 
entrance  upon  the  offices  of  the  Church.  The  matter  was 
gone  into  at  greater  length  the  next  year,  when  another 
petitioner,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Grimshawe,  on  behalf  of  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Thurtell,  complained  that  the  bishop  would  not  even 
permit  to  the  respondent  any  choice  as  to  the  mode,  even 
in  regaid  to  length,  in  which  he  should  reply  to  the  ques- 
tions. The  questions  weie  in  a  brief,  even  an  abbreviated, 
form  ;  printed  so  as  to  leave  only  a  certain  blank  space 
within  which  the  answers  must  be  comprehended.  Mr. 
Thurtell  answered  the  questions,  appending,  on  separate 
sheets,  his  statements  of  his  opinions,  and  the  reasons  and 
authorities  for  them.  But  the  bishop  wanted  'short, 
plain,  and  positive  answers,'  that  he  might  'know  whetiier 
the  opinions  of  the  persons  examined  accorded  with  those 
of  the  Church.'  The  points  proposed  were  some  of  the 
most  difficult  and  intricate  to  be  found  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  theological  science;  and  the  wisest  persons  saw  the 
most  immediately  and  clearly  that  these  were  matters 
which  could  not  be  pronounced  upon,  except  without  any 
of  the  due  reservations,  in  the  compass  of  a  few  inches  of 
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paper.  The  bishop  pleaded  his  legal  right  to  examine  his 
clergy  in  anj^  manner  he  chose ;  and  if  this  legal  light 
could  not  be  denied,  the  inference  was  that  some  further 
security  for  liberty  of  opinion  was  needed  than  at  piesent 
existed.  He  asserted  that  his  method  was  not  an  innova- 
tion— that  it  was  not  even  unusual ;  but  the  indignation 
and  sorrow  that  it  roused,  seem  to  show  that  societ}^  was 
surprised  at  his  proceedings,  and  quite  indisposed  to 
acquiesce  in  them.  He  pleaded,  also,  that  theie  was 
notliing  in  his  questions  which  was  not  in  plain  and  direct 
accordance  with  the  articles  of  the  Church — the  cl^ar 
answer  to  which  was  that  his  fellow-clergy  might  think 
otherwise;  and  that  if  they  did  not,  his  questions  were 
purely  needless.  On  both  occasions,  the  House  of  Lords 
refused  to  entertain  the  subject;  but  it  was  long  before 
the  countr}^  let  it  drop.  On  neither  occasion  was  a  word 
uttered  by  any  bishop  but  the  one  appealed  against.  Lord 
Carnarvon  expressed  his  astonishment  at  their  silence,  and 
did  not  conceal  his  contempt  of  it.  He  declared  that  these 
spiritual  peers,  whose  ample  presence  that  night  was 
ceitainly  ornamental,  though  not  apparently  useful,  were 
ready  enough  to  give  their  opinion  on  constitutional  ques- 
tions, but  had  not  a  word  to  say  on  a  matter  so  peculiarly 
within  their  province.  The  truth  was,  they  were  unpre- 
pared. The  great  subject  of  liberty  of  opinion  was  coming 
up  again  before  they  were  trained  and  habituated  to  its 
discussion,  or  even  to  its  consideration.  If,  as  is  probable, 
they  all  believed  that  their  t]piscopal  brother  had  a  legal 
right  to  do  as  he  had  done,  but  h  'd  yet  been  morally  guilty 
of  oppression,  and  therefore,  functionally,  of  imprudence 
and  mischief-making,  they  had  better  have  said  so.  They 
gained  nothing  by  their  silence ;  for  the  countr}'-  said  it  for 
them,  througli  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  all  private  con- 
versation. Something  was  gained  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
of  opinion,  in  and  out  of  the  Church;  and  much  was  done 
towards  that  clear  marking  out  of  the  three  great  reli- 
gious parties  which  have  since  been  as  prominently  dis- 
tinguished— allowing  for  the  softened  spirit  of  the  times  — 
as  in  the  days  when  Laud  pilloried  the  Puritans,  and  '  the 
evei-rnernorable  Mr.  John  Hales'  was  'bidding  Calyin 
^ood-night.' 
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A  new  Marriage  Act  passed  this  session,  whioh  was  of  con- 
siderable iinp<jrtance  as  the  first  great  step  towards  a  return 
to  that  freedom  of  marriage  which  Avas  abt^oliitely  un- 
limited prior  to  the  legislation  of  1753.  The  evils  arising 
fiom  nullity  of  marriages  had  long  been  found  to  be  so 
great,  that  the  Communs  had,  within  five  years  preceding 
this  time,  passed  three  bills  granting  some  relaxation. 
These  bills  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  who 
now,  however,  so  amended  the  bill  of  the  Lower  House 
as  to  give  it  a  far  wider  scope  than  had  been  proposed 
there.  The  bill,  when  it  reached  the  Lords,  provided  that 
marriages  which  weie  null  in  law  should  become  legal,  if 
left  thus  far  unquestioned  by  any  competent  tribunal ;  and 
that  illegal  maniages  of  minois  should  hencefoith  be 
not  void,  t)ut  only  voidable;  and  voidable  only  within  the 
minority  of  the  parties,  and  under  ceitain  conditions. 
The  Lords  improved  upon  this  so  far  as  to  decree  that  no 
solemnised  marriage  whatever  could  be  annulled.  The 
lord  chancellor,  his  brother,  and  some  other  old-fashioned 
peers,  were  excessively  scandalised  at  the  favour  with 
which  this  bill  was  received  in  their  House;  but  they 
obtained  little  pity  for  their  concern;  for  that  concern 
was  about  those  parts  of  the  measure  which  related  to 
property  pledged  under  the  foimer  law  to  parties  who 
profited  by  the  irreguLir  marriage  of  their  connections. 
Such  property  would  now  go  to  the  married  parties,  whose 
marriage  would  be  legalised  by  the  new  bill.  The  lord 
chancellor  was  full  of  fears,  as  usual — fears  that  the  House 
which  had  hitherto  possessed  the  good  opinion  of  the 
country  would  lose  it,  and  be,  before  ten  days  were  over, 
utterly  despised  as  guilty  of  legal  robbery.  But  the 
House  knew  what  it  was  about,  and  what  the  nation  would 
think.  It  supported  the  bill  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
two  to  one ;  and  it  was  aware  that  '  the  country '  did  not, 
like  the  lord  chancellor,  think  that  a  few  partial  claims  of 
j)roperty,  accruing  by  accident  and  by  such  an  accident 
as  an  illegal  marriage  were  to  be  preferred  to  the  ever- 
lasting and  illiniiiabie  claims  of  a  fundamental  morality. 
It  was  und(jubiedly  a  hardship  that  certain  parties  who 
liad  been  led  by  a  reliance  on  the  statute  to  reckon  on 
property  forfeited   by^  the    irregular   marriage   of  others 
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shoTild  be  disappointed  of  their  expectations ;  but  the 
blame  of  this  disappointment  lay  with  a  preceding  genera- 
tion of  statesmen,  who  had  been  too  blind  to  see  the 
mischief  they  were  doing  in  tampering  with  the  freedom 
of  marriage ;  and  not  with  those  who  were  now  endea- 
vouring to  restore  the  sanctity  and  stability  of  an  institu- 
tion in  which  the  morality  of  society  was  still  involved. 
Imprudence  and  carelessness  in  contracting  marriage  are 
a  great  evil ;  but  it  is  le>-s  than  that  of  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  an  institution  whose  very  virtue  resides  in  its 
certainry  and  irreversibleness.  Whether  a  time  may  come 
when  society  may  perceive  that  its  moral  purity  can  be 
better  promoted  than  by  connecting  the  conjugal  relation 
with  Jaw  and  arrangements  of  property,  is  a  question  fairly 
open  to  the  speculative  moralist — a  proper  ^ubject  of  in- 
dividual opinion  ;  but  it  was  not  the  question  now.  There 
was  no  question  of  the  institution  itself,  but  of  legal 
arrangements  under  it ;  and  the  Lords  and  '  the  country ' 
were  united  in  considering  the  inviolability  of  marriage  the 
first  consideration  in  morality,  and  the  fate  of  certain  wind- 
falls of  property  a  very  inferior  one.  So  the  country  did 
not  throw  off  its  '  good  opinion '  of  the  Upper  House  '  within 
ten  days,'  as  the  lord  chancellor  prophesied,  but  certainly 
thought  no  worse  of  the  Ijords  for  the  large  majority 
with  which  they  passed  the  new  Marriage  Act  of  1822. 

When  the  session  closed,  on  the  6th  of  August,  the  king 
and  the  legislature  dispersed,  to  take  their  rest  and  plea- 
sure in  various  ways.  On  the  10th,  the  king  set  oif  down 
the  Thames,  in  great  pomp,  on  his  way  to  Scotland.  Lord 
Londonderry  hastened  to  his  seat  at  Foot's  Cray,  to  pre- 
pare for  his  mission  to  the  Congress  of  Verona  in  October, 
where  he  was  to  represent  England.  His  passage  thither 
was  sure  to  be  attended  by  the  curses  of  all  the  lovers  of 
freedom  along  the  road,  and  by  the  groans  of  all  the  secret 
societies  over  which  he  was  to  ride  rough-shod,  to  be 
welcomed  at  the  end  of  his  journey  by  the  sympathies  of 
all  the  despots  in  Europe.  He  probably  knew  this.  He 
knew  that  the  continent  was  honeycombed  with  these 
Becret  soeieties;  and  confident  as  he  was  of  his  motives — 
imperturbable  as  he  was  in  his  opinions — the  conscious- 
nebs  of  the  hatred   that  would  dog  his  steps  may  have 
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tended  to  d'sturb  his  nerves,  and  to  perplex  his  brain. 
He  had  been  overwearied  with  the  fatigues  of  the  ses>ion ; 
and  he  had  astonished  and  grieved  his  friends  of  late  by 
extraordinary  tales  of  conspiracies  against  his  private 
character — of  waylayings  in  the  parks,  and  threats  in  the 
fetreet  against  his  purse,  his  reputation,  and  his  life.  He 
repaired  to  his  countr^'-seat,  to  refresh  himself  by  rest  and 
change  of  ideas,  while  some  of  his  colleagues  went  to  Scot- 
land in  attendance  upon  the  king.  Mr.  Canning  mean- 
time was  gone  to  Liverpool,  to  bid  farewell  to  his  con- 
stituents befoie  embarking  for  India.  There,  while  he 
looked  abroad  upon  the  sea  from  his  window  at  Seaforth 
House,  he  had  awful  news  to  ponder — news  which  met  the 
king  on  his  landing  at  Leith — news  which  struck  the 
despots  of  Euiope  aghast  upon  their  thrones— news 
which  was  hailed  with  clasped  hands  and  glistening- 
eyes  by  aliens  in  many  a  provincial  town  in  England,  and 
with  imprudent  shouts  by  conclaves  of  patriots  abroad. 

'  I  have  this  moment  heard  from  Liverpool,'  writes  the 
king  to  his  chancellor,  '  of  the  melancholy  death  of  his  and 
my  dear  friend,  poor  Londonderry.'  'Poor  Londonderry' 
had  destioyed  himself.  'In  common  with  everybody,' 
writes  the  chancellor,  'I  am  oppressed  and  much  affected 
by  the  loss  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.'  Everybody 
was  'much  affected;'  but  everybody  was  not  'oppressed.' 
The  relief  to  a  multitude  was  so  extraordinary  and 
portentous,  that  little  children  who  carried  the  news,  as 
children  love  to  carry  wonderful  news,  without  knowing 
what  it  means,  were  astonished  at  the  effect  of  their 
tidings,  and  saw,  by  the  clasped  hands  and  glistening  eyes 
of  aliens  in  English  towns,  that  there  was  a  meaning  in 
the  tidings  beyond  their  compiehension.  There  are  some 
now,  who  in  mature  years,  cannot  remember  without 
emotion  what  they  saw  and  heard  that  day.  They  could 
not  knoAv  how  the  calamity  of  one  man — a  man  amiable, 
winning,  and  generous,  in  the  walk  of  his  daily  life — could 
penetrate  the  recesses  of  a  world,  not  as  a  calamity,  but  as 
a  ray  of  hope  in  the  midst  of  thickest  darkness.  This  man 
was  the  screw  by  which  England  had  riveted  the  chains 
of  nations.  The  screw  was  drawn,  and  the  immovable 
despotism  might  now  be  overthrown.     It  was  not  only  tho 
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sufferers  who  thought  so.  'My  great  object,'  continues 
tlie  king  to  his  chancellor — '  my  great  object,  my  good 
friend,  in  writing  to  you  to-niglit,  is  to  tell  you  that  I 
have  written  to  Liverpool,  and  I  do  implore  of  you  not  to 
lend  yourself  to  any  arrangement  whatever,  until  my  return 
to  town.  This,  indeed,  is  Lord  Liverpool's  own  proposal ; 
and,  as  you  may  suppose,  I  have  joined  most  cordially  in 
the  proposition.  It  will  require  the  most  prudent  foresight 
on  my  part  relative  to  the  new  arrangements  that  must 
now  necessarily  take  place.  You  may  easily  judge  of  the 
state  of  my  mind.' 

Others  could  judge  oif  the  state  of  the  king's  mind,  nearly 
as  well  as  the  chancellor.  He  was  afraid  of  having  to 
accept  Canning  as  a  minister.  While  the  crowd  at  VVest- 
mitister  Abbey  greeted  the  removal  of  Lord  Londonderry's 
coffin  from  the  hearse  with  '  a  shout  which  echoed  loudly 
through  every  corner  of  the  Abbe}'-,'  Mr.  Canning  was 
received  with  acclamations  in  the  streets  of  Liverpool,  and 
at  a  festival  '  to  which  five  hundred  gentlemen  sat  down.' 
They  had  a  persuasion  that  they  should  not  lose  him  now. 
They  could  not  be  sure  of  this ;  for,  as  he  told  them,  he 
did  not  himself  know  what  to  expect.  'I  know  as  little,' 
he  said,  '  as  any  man  that  now  listens  to  me,  of  any 
arrangements  likely  to  grow  out  of  the  present  state  of 
things.'  But  every  one  was  aware,  and  no  one  more  than 
the  king,  that  Mr.  Canning  was  the  only  man  equal  to  the 
post  which  was  vacant,  and  that  he  must  now  fill  it. 
It  was  a  sore  necessity ;  but  circumstances  were  too 
strong  for  the  royal  and  ministerial  will.  Yet  '  it  was  not 
till  the  8th  of  September  that  Lord  Liverpool  requested 
to  see  Mr.  Canning.  An  inteiview  took  place  on  the  11th, 
when  the  foieign  office  was  offered  to  him  by  the  premier, 
and  accepted  after  a  struggle.'  There  was  much  of  struggle 
in  the  business  :  struggle  in  the  mind  of  the  king  and 
future'  colleagues  who  feared  and  disliked  him ;  and  no 
little  struggle  to  him  who  well  knew  that  he  was  entering 
on  a  career  where  he  would  ever  find  opposiiion  in 
hifi  front,  and  hatred  by  his  side.  What  the  struggle  was 
to  cost  him  was  shown  on  a  day  too  near  f«jr  the  interests 
of  the  world.  But  he  was  full  of  chivalrous  couiage;  and 
he  entered  manfully  on  his  task  of  liberating  nations. 
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On  the  1  Tth  of  September,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  set 
out  for  Verona,  to  attend  the  congress  where  Lord  London- 
derry had  been  expected ;  and  Lord  Amherst  went  to 
India  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Canning.  Thus,  while  man  had 
proposed,  did  God  dispose ;  and  the  destinies  of  the  world 
were  thereby  changed,  beyond  human  calculation. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Policy  of  Castlereagh — The  Princes  and  Peoples  of  Europe — Revolu- 
tions Abroad — Policy  of  Canning — Congress  of  Verona — French 
Invasion  of  Spain— Overthrow  of  Spmish  Revolution — South 
American  Provinces — Appeal  from  Portugal — New  Era  of  Conflict 
— Deaths  of  Potentates— Affairs  of  Greece — Algiers — Ashantee 
War — Burmese  War — Oregon— Aliens. 

There  was  abundant  reason  for  the  rejoicing  which  spread 
through  the  world  on  the  death  of  Lord  Londonderry  ; 
and  the  shout  which  rang  through  the  Abbey  when  his 
coffin  was  taken  from  the  hearse  was  natural  enough, 
though  neither  decent  nor  humane.  When  a  man's  acts 
have  proved  him  an  enemy  to  his  race,  his  race  will  not 
desire  that  he  should  live  to  continue  those  acts ;  and  the 
case  is  not  altered  by  any  evidence  that  that  man's  eulogiNts 
can  bring  that  he  meant  no  harm ;  that  he  meant  some 
kind  of  good  ;  and  that  he  was  admired  and  beloved  in 
piivate  for  certain  qualities  of  his  character.  All  these 
things  may  be  true ;  as  indeed  they  are  likely  to  be ;  for 
the  cases  are  rare  in  which  men  do  delibeiately  mean 
harm,  and  propose  to  themselves  to  do  things  for  the 
puipose  of  injuring  others.  The  tyrant  no  more  says  to 
himself:  'Now  I  will  oppress  my  people,  and  make  them 
miserable,'  than  the  liar  proposes  to  himself :  '  Now  I  will 
tell  a  lie  ; '  or  the  sot :  '  Now  I  will  get  drunk.'  In  all 
these  cases  the  sin  is  done  through  a  wrong  habit  of  mind. 
It  comes  out  of  narrow  views  and  selfish  propensities  ;  and 
not  ouL  of  an  express  intention  to  do  harm.  The  despots 
of  Europe  were  not  the  less  tyrants  because  they  sincerely 
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proposed  to  themselves  in  their  congress  to  make  their 
alliance  a  mirror  of  the  gcspel,  and  to  promote  peace  on 
earth  by  means  which  could  not  but  drive  men  at  one 
another's  throats,  and  make  the  very  name  of  a  religious 
8unciion  ridiculous.  The  simple  truth  was  that  they  did 
not  understand  the  gospel  they  invoked,  and  were 
icrnorant  of  the  relation  they  held  to  their  people.  It  the 
i?sue  of  their  counsels  was  that  the  many  were  made 
miserable,  it  is  natural  enough  that  the  many  should 
rejoice  at  the  withdrawal  of  the  chief-counsellor.  It  was 
as  natural  that  a  shout  fchould  be  raised  in  Europe,  and 
echoed  from  the  Andes,  on  the  death  of  Londonderry,  as 
that  a  groan  should  force  its  way,  and  tremble  through 
the  ocean  to  the  shores  of  the  Isew  World,  when  too  soon 
after.  Canning  also  disappeared  from  the  council-board  ot 

''\Td' Londonderry  may  be  called   the  chief-counsellor, 
because  England  certainly  had  the  determining  power  as 
to  the  principles  and    grounds   on   which    the    policy    ot 
Europe  was  to  proceed.     If  a  true  Englishman  had  been 
present  who  would  have  taken  for  granted  such  things  as 
aie  usually  taken  for  granted  in  England,  and  wherever  a 
representaiive  system  early  impresses   statesmen   with  a 
sense  of  the  value  of  men  and  their  welfaie,  the  parcelling 
out  of  Europe  could  hardly  have  gone  on  as  audaciously  as 
it  did  in  the  first  instance,  or  the  government  of  nations 
by    a   cabinet    of  sovereigns    through    subsequent    years. 
liut  Loid  Londonderiy  had  a  mind  too  narrow  to  compre- 
hend the  constitution  of  the  country  he  helped  to  govern, 
and  by  far  too  shallow  to  admit  in  its  greatness  the  idea 
of  the  new  cia  of  peace  on  which  the  world  had  entered. 
lie  could  not  rouse  or  elevate  the  minds  of  the  potentates 
who  surrounded  him,  as  England  might  and  should  have 
roused    and   elevated,    at    that  juncture,  from  her  disin- 
terestedness, the  better  impulses  of  Europe.     He  entered 
f(.r  amusement,  as  it  were,  into  the  game  which  others 
were  playing  for  stakes.     He  joined  with  others  in  fixing 
the  boundaries  of  Europe,  as  men  lay  out  an  estate.     As 
proT)rietors  point  out  the  convenience  of  a  brook  here— 
a   rising-ground  or  a  wood  there-and  consider,   in  their 
own  way?  the  welfare  of  the  resident  serfs,  this  party  of 
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potentates  settled  about  the  Ehine,  and  the  Alps,  and  the 
interior  foiests;  and  threw  together  Belgium  and  Holland, 
and  spread  out  the  new  Prussia,  and  disposed  of  Poland 
and  Lombardy,  and  accommodated  or  bartered  with  each 
other  ab  mt  the  boundaries  of  their  imperial  estates.  The 
representative  of  England  was  the  one  who  should  have 
reminded  them  that  the  inhabitants  were  the  paity  to 
decide  under  what  government  they  would  live  and  that 
nationality  can  no  more  be  imposed  than  it  can  be 
uprooted  in  a  day.  But  Lord  Londonderry  was  not  a  man 
to  whom  these  primary  considerations  ever  did,  or  ever 
could  occur;  and  those  at  home  who  sent  him,  were  not 
the  men  who  would  spontaneously  instruct  him  in  a 
functional  duty  which  he  could  not  perceive  for  himself. 
Therefore,  as  nations  are  not  serfs,  and  as  the  potentates 
were  not,  in  this  case,  the  unquestioned  proprietors  of 
men,  the  result  did  not  answer  to  the  gospel  promises  of 
Congress ;  and  the  issues  of  the  Holy  Alliance  were  not 
exactly  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  among  men. 

From  this  time  forward,  accordingly,  the  class  of 
soveieigns  and  of  peoples  led  lives  as  diiferent  as  if  they 
had  been  of  different  races ;  as  if,  instead  of  the  paternal 
and  filial  relation  between  them  which  was  pretended, 
there  were  no  relations  at  all.  At  the  Congress  of  Verona, 
in  1822,  where  the  Duke  of  Wellington  attended  in  the 
place  of  the  deceased  Lord  Londonderry,  '  the  style  of 
compliment  adopted  bordered,  in  some  instances,  upon  the 
ridicuL>us.  The  old  Bourbon,  Ferdinand  of  Naples, 
though  he  had  his  good  qualities,  and  no  small  share  of 
humour  and  untrained  sagacity,  was  notoriously  the  least 
educated  and  the  most  thoughtless,  indolent,  and  ignorant 
king  in  all  Europe ;  but,  as  he  chanced  to  be  the  oldest  of 
the  kings  that  met  at  Verona,  they  called  him  the  Nestor 

of  that   royal   congress The   wordy   and   flowery 

Chateaubriand,  who  was  present  as  a  French  negotiator, 
has  turned  it  into  a  book  and  a  romance.'  At  home,  the 
King  of  Prussia  amused  himself  and  his  advisers  with 
devising  a  plan  of  a  new  nobility,  which  should  suddenly 
become  as  imposing  and  influential  as  if  it  had  been  a 
thousand  years  old.  Ferdinand  of  Spain  was  inventing 
tinsel  ornamentp  for  the  Virgin.     The  princes  of  Germany 
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were  putting  off  the  irksome  task  of  preparing  the  con- 
stitutions they  had  piomised  to  their  peoples.  Tlie  King 
of  Sweden  was  ordering  the  storthing  of  Norway  not  to 
think  of  abolishing  their  order  of  hereditary  nobility. 
The  Emperor  of  Eussia  was  gratifying  his  benevolent 
feelings,  by  ordaining  comparative  personal  freedom  for 
his  serfs,  while  stringently  training  his  slave-army,  and 
making  military  decoration  the  reward  of  all  kinds  of 
merit.  The  restored  Bourbons  of  France  were  studying 
how  best  to  impose  dumbness  on  their  noisy  nation.  The 
King  of  Sardinia  was  swimming  paper-ducks  in  a  wash- 
basin, to  while  away  his  days,  lire  Emperor  of  Austria 
was,  with  Prince  Metternich's  help,  devising  sufferings 
and  insults  for  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  Confalionere 
and  Pell i cos,  who,  troublesome  children  as  they  were  to 
such  a  father,  would  not  accept  his  fatherly  rule  in  peace, 
or  agree  that  to  spare  the  rod  was  to  spoil  the  child. 
While  the  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance  weie  thus 
employed,  there  was  business  of  a  different  kind  going  on 
among  the  multitude  below  them. 

In  Denmark,  the  young  theologian,  Dampe,  suspended 
from  his  public  preaching,  was  giving  private  lectures  on 
religion  and  politics;  and  in  his  study,  preparing  plans 
for  revolutionising  the  kingdom,  till  he  was  shut  up  for 
life  in  solitude  and  silence.  In  Paris,  towards  midnight 
of  a  certain  Sunday,  Louvel  was  waiting  outside  the 
opera-house,  his  hand  upon  the  dagger  with  which  he 
lioped  to  cut  off  the  successor  to  the  throne  of  France  by 
the  murder  of  the  Due  de  Berri.  In  Germany,  certain 
watchful  eyes  were  counting  the  letters  which  Kotzebue 
sent  through  the  Post-office,  to  inform  the  Kussian  autocrat 
of  '  the  state  of  literature  and  public  opinion  in  the  cities  ; ' 
that  is,  of  the  open  songs  and  secret  societies  by  which 
the  university  students  were  endeavouring  to  rouse  and 
organise'  the  citizens  for  a  purpose  of  constitutional 
demands;  and  the  young  fanatic.  Sand,  was  secretly 
nourishing  his  resolution  to  free  the  laud  from  the  spy. 
When  the  act  whs  done,  and  Sand  was  sent  after  liis  victim, 
Mhcmsands  of  spectators  hastened,  if  possible,  to  get  some 
drops  of  his  blood,  or  souie  of  his  hair.  The  chair  on 
which   he  sat   when  lie  underwent   his   punishment  was 
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purchased  of  the  executioner  by  a  society  for  six  louis-d'ors. 
^■0  disorder,  however,  took  place.'  The  time  was  not 
come  for  what  newspapers  call  'disorder,'  though  there 
was  much  of  what  the  sovereigns  considered  so.  The 
professors  had  '  not  yet  completely  learned  to  confine 
themselves  to  their  proper  province ; '  they  forgot  the 
morals  of  the  students  in  teaching  them  ihe  principles  of 
politics.  Even  at  Vienna,  and  in  the  metropolitan  st  at  of 
learning,  such  '  a  spirit  appealed  that  the  emperor  was 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  'severe  measures,'  to  control 
the  teachings  of  the  masters  of  learning.  Along  the  Elbe, 
the  Maine,  and  the  Ehine,  a  silent  symbol  was  put  forth 
which  troubled  the  repose  of  rulers  on  their  thrones.  For 
hundreds  of  miles,  men  appeared  in  the  old  German 
costume,  which  suggested  to  everybody  thoughts  of  an 
*  ancient  ideal  system  of  Teutonic  freedom.'  In  the  streets 
of  Jena  and  Heidelberg,  and  under  the  walls  of  the  dncal 
palace  at  Darmstadt  a  song  was  heard — the  celebrated 
'Great  Song,'  'Princes  arise,  ye  people  rise' — which  was 
all  discord  to  the  ears  of  princes,  all  music  to  the  heaits  of 
the  people,  and  whose  authorship  could  never,  by  threat 
or  stiatagem,  be  discovered.  While  the  emperor,  at  St. 
Petersbuig,  was  dispensing  his  benevolences,  his  brother 
Constantine  was  toituiing  Polish  officers  at  Warsaw,  and 
teaching  the  most  rapid  lessons  of  rebellion  to  the  crowds 
gathered  about  the  great  parade  of  the  city.  When  any 
officer  was  df  clared  to  have  failed  to  bring  up  his  hoise  to 
a  hair's-breadth  in  the  line,  he  was  compelled  to  leap  his 
hor^e  over  a  pxramid  of  bayonets  so  high  that  it  was 
barely  possible  to  escape  impalement  of  one  or  both;  if 
both  escaped,  the  feat  was  to  be  done  again,  and  then  a 
third  time:  and  after  the  popular  cry  of  'Shame!'  and 
military  intercession  had  compelled  the  prince  to  release 
his  Victim,  it  was  no  surprise  to  any  one  that  that  victim 
disappeared  in  the  night,  and  forever.  This  pi  in  ce  was, 
it  is  true,  a  sort  of  Caliban,  and  no  more  like  the  oidinary 
run  of  princes  than  that  of  men  in  general ;  but  the  world 
saw  him  in  command  of  an  army,  and  beheld  in  these 
scenes  a  spectacle  of  royal  sport  and  popular  suffericg ; 
and  it  went  with  other  things  to  deepen  the  abyss  between 
sovereigns  and  subjec's. 
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In  Spain,  there  was  no  loiiger  any  pause  or  any  disguise. 
In  the  south,  Colonel  Riego  rose  in  the  beginning  of  1820, 
and  proclaimed  the  constitution  of  1812.  He  was  soon 
disabled  by  accidents  of  the  season  and  of  fortune ;  and 
every  endeavour  was  made  to  conceal  fiom  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  what  had  happened  near  Cadiz.  It  is  doubtless 
more  conceivable  that  such  an  attempt  should  be  made  in 
Spain,  than  that  an  English  cabinet  should  hope  to  prevent 
the  people  of  Scotland  knowing  of  a  rising  in  Doi  setsiiire ; 
but  it  was  yet  too  absurd  to  succeed.  All  Spain  piesently 
knew  of  Riego's  enterprise ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
nation  immediat^-ly  rose.  In  a  few  days,  the  rising  was 
in  a  state  to  be  reported  to  all  Europe  as  the  revolution  in 
Spain.  At  the  end  of  February,  the  king  saw  his  generals 
and  his  best  troops  joining  the  liberal  cause.  On  ihe  10th 
of  March,  he  published  his  intention  of  convening  the 
cortes,  and  instituting  various  reforms.  But  it  was  too 
late.  The  people  of  Madrid  assembled  round  his  palace, 
with  shouts  for  the  constitution ;  and  on  the  evening  of 
that  same  10th  of  March,  the  feeble  Ferdinand  promised 
and  proclaimed  the  constitution  of  1812. 

This  Spanish  revolution  was  the  signal  for  many  risings. 
In  August,  Portugal  followed;  and  before  the  year  was 
out,  Naples  had  demanded  and  obtained  the  proclamation 
of  the  Spanish  constitution.  Then  Piedmont  prepared  for 
a  similar  struggle,  and  believed  liberty  to  be  secuie  when 
Charles  Albert,  the  present  King  of  Sardinia,  and  then 
Prince  of  Carignano,  swore  that  he  would  lay  down  his  life 
for  the  cause.  He  laid  down  other  lives,  however,  instead 
rjf  his  own ;  drawing  back  at  the  ciitical  moment,  and  in 
fact,  if  not  in  purpose,  betraying  his  confederates  and  their 
cause.  And  now  occurred  the  circumstances  which  in 
reality  assembled  the  congress  at  Verona,  though  the 
]))etext  was  a  consultation  on  the  affairs  of  Greece.  While 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  shouting  at  the  fall  of  the  Inqui- 
sition and  many  another  ancient  wrong,  and  Germany  was 
chanting  the  echoes  of  freedom,  and  Piedm(mt  and  Lom- 
bardy  were  rapidly  arming,  and  Naples  was  triumphing^ 
and  Sicily  was  tiembling,  as  if  the  very  Titan  beneath  her 
mountain  were  about  to  arise,  what  was  doing  in  France? 
Tlio  King  of  France  was  engrossed  with  the  fear  that  hie 
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beloved  subjects  would  catcb  a  fever.  That  was  the  great 
affair  in  France  in  1821.  'A  most  pestilent  fever'  had 
broken  out  at  Barcelona  the  autumn  before ;  and  the 
French  government,  which  took  little  apparent  notice  of 
the  political  epidemic  which  had  appeared  at  Cadiz  and 
Corunna,  set  up  a  vigorous  opposition  to  this  bilious  fever 
at  Barcelona.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  disease  spread 
beyond  a  small  district;  but  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees 
were  filled  with  French  ttoops;  only  one  road  was  left 
open  ;  and  everything  which  passed  in  and  out  of  Spain 
by  that  road  was  very  critically  examined.  Every  ass, 
and  every  handful  of  fruit  was  surveyed ;  and  any  person 
who  passed  the  line  without  leave,  anywhere  from  sea  to 
sea,  was  to  be  shot.  These  precautions  were  so  extreme, 
and  continued  so  long  after  the  epidemic  had  ceased  to  be 
heard  of,  that  everybody  saw  that  the  fever  was  not  the 
real  object  of  the  cordon.  There  had  been,  in  fact,  much 
correspondence  between  the  French  and  Spanish  liberals. 
The  Spaniards  had  been,  as  usual,  too  forward  and  boastful, 
representing  the  liberal  cause  as  more  advanced  than  it 
was,  in  their  own  country  and  everywhere  else ;  and  the 
French  sovereign  had  some  reason  to  fear  for  his  throne. 
AVithin  a  short  time,  so  many  conspiracies  were  broken  up, 
and  so  many  risings  actually  took  place,  that  it  is  piobable 
there  was  an  undei standing  between  the  seciet  societies  of 
other  countries  and  those  of  France.  From  time  to  time, 
while  these  things  were  going  on,  more  and  more  forces 
were  posted  along  the  Spanish  frontier ;  till  at  last  they 
looked  so  like  a  formidable  army,  that  it  became  time  for 
nations  in  alliance  with  both  France  and  Spain  to  inquire 
what  all  these  preparations  were  for.  It  was  too  late  now 
to  say  anything  more  about  the  Barcelona  fever ;  for  the 
time  we  are  speaking  of  was  the  autumn  of  1822,  the  date 
of  the  Congress  of  Verona. 

When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  left  London  to  attend 
the  congress,  Mr.  Canning  had  been  in  office  only  forty- 
eight  hours.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he,  bringing  into 
office  the  comprehensive  views  of  a  bystander,  believed,  as 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  did,  that  the  object  of  the  congre.'-s 
was  to  consider  the  affairs  of  Greece,  in  prevention  of  a 
war  between  Eussia  and  Turkey.     At  Paris,  the  duke  was 
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informed  by  M.  Yillele  that  the  affairs  of  Spain  would 
al!<o  be  deliberated  on;  and  he  wrote  home  to  desire  in- 
structions. 

Here,  in  our  view,  is  the  parting  point  of  the  former 
and  the  later  foreign  policy  of  England.  The  moment  of 
sending  off  the  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  one 
of  inestimable  importance,  and  worthy  of  earnest  notifica- 
tion in  history.  The  wording  of  the  despatch  was  simple 
enough  ;  and  there  may  be  little  in  its  contents  to  indicate 
its  significance ;  but  there  is  just  enough  to  show  that  a 
new  f^pirit  had  arisen  in  that  conspicuous  sphere  ;  and  that 
the  function  of  that  new  spirit  was  not  to  bind  but  to 
unloose.  When  the  statesmen  of  the  continent  heard  that 
Wellington  was  to  be  the  substitute  of  L(mdonderry  at  the 
congress,  they  no  doubt  thought  that  the  actual  representa- 
tive would  be  as  good  for  their  purposes  as  the  proposed 
one,  who  had  been  called  away  to  a  very  different  con- 
gress; and  it  was  probably  a  long  time  before  they  became 
fidly  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  through  the  substitution  of  personages  at 
home,  it  was  said  everjwhere  for  years,  and  is  even  at  this 
day  said  by  some,  that  the  death  of  Londondeiry  made  no 
difference  whatever  at  Verona;  that  he  would  have  pro- 
tested against  despotic  aggression  in  Spain  and  elsewhere ; 
and  that  Canning's  opposition  did  not  go  beyond  protests. 
But  the  character  of  a  man's  mind  stamps  itself  upon  all 
his  acts;  and  protests  to  the  same  general  effect  from  two 
men  of  opposite  character  and  views  may  be  as  tiuly  unlike 
each  other  as  if  they  were  opposed  in  substance.  It  was 
long  before  Mr.  Canning  did  any  official  act  so  new  and 
singular  as  to  startle  the  world  into  a  conviction  that  here 
was  a  new  man  who  would  reverse  the  old  policy;  yet  he 
wrought  the  revolution  as  effectually  as  if  he  had  done  it 
by  proclamation.  He  proclaimed  nothing  which  could 
plunge  England  and  other  countries  into  a  war,  and  preci- 
pitate the  liVjerals  everywhere  into  a  rising  which  he  could 
not  undertake  to  sustain;  but  he  furthered  the  libeitios  of 
the  world  quite  as  much  by  his  heart  being  honestly  with 
thern,  and  his  heartiness  showing  itself  in  all  his  transac- 
tions. Where  Londonderry's  despatches  would  have  been 
va2>id  and  raeagre,  because  he  preferred  transacting  busi 
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ness,  as  far  as  possible,  by  confidential  converisation, 
Canning's  were  frank  and  glowiug,  though  moderate  and 
clear.  Where,  in  the  palaces,  cafes,  and  streets  of  con- 
tinental cities,  nothing  could  have  been  reported  of 
Londonderry  but  what  would  have  shown  him  a  true 
brother  of  his  colleagues  in  congrci^s — as  hard  and  un- 
sympathising,  as  narrow,  and  as  presumptuous  as  the  rest 
who  proposed  to  give  the  world  a  new  image  of  the  gospel 
— the  speeches  of  Canning  were  creating  a  new  thought 
and  a  new  soul.  Never  did  the  fires  of  western  forests 
run  through  the  wilderness  more  gloriously  than  the 
speeches  of  Canning  through  the  political  wilds  of  Europe, 
under  the  deep  night  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  In  those 
western  wildernesses,  the  unaccustomed  and  the  timid 
tremble  and  shriek,  and  hang  together  as  they  see  the 
spreading  flame,  and  hear  the  rush  and  roar,  and  think 
of  the  waste  of  ashes  that  will  be  seen  to-morrow  ;  but  the 
hardy  freeman  eujoys  the  sight — enjoys  the  sprinkling 
and  scattering  blazes  which  seize  upon  decay  and  rotten- 
ness, to  turn  them  into  freshness  and  fruitfulness.  And  so 
it  was  when  the  utterance  of  Canning  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment ran  over  Europe,  kindling  as  it  went.  It  was  hateful 
and  terrific  to  despots,  because  it  leaped  upon  their  abuses 
and  scorched  their  vanities,  and  made  of  their  antiquated 
dogmas  ashes  for  a  new  growth  of  opinion  ;  but  the  restless 
spirits  of  that  time  were  quieted  by  that  utterance — quieted 
not  by  compulsion,  but  from  within.  They  could  sit  still, 
instead  of  prowling  about  under  the  shadow  of  that  night, 
while  they  had  this  kindling  to  watch,  and  its  promise  to 
dwell  upon.  Nothing  in  the  career  of  Canning  is  more 
striking  than  the  quietness  of  his  ofdcial  action  b}  diplo- 
matic missions  and  state-papers,  while  the  whole  heart  of 
Europe  beat  whenever  he  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  and 
was  ready  to  burst  when  he  had  done. 

The  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  application  for 
instructions  ran  as  follows :  '  If  there  be  a  determined  pro- 
ject to  interfere,  by  force  or  by  menace,  in  the  present 
struggle  in  Spain,  so  convinced  are  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment of  the  uselessness  and  danger  of  any  such  interference, 
60  objectionable  does  it  appear  to  them  in  principle,  as 
well  as  utterly  impracticable  in  execution,  that  when  the 
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necessity  arises,  or,  I  would  rather  say,  when  the  oppor- 
tunity (jffers,  I  am  to  instruct  your  grace  at  once  frankly 
and  perempto]ily  to  declare,  that  to  any  such  interference, 
come  what  may,  his  niajesty  will  not  be  a  party.'  This 
was  decided  enough;  and  it  may  be  considered  decisive. 
The  assembled  potentates  said  much — and  much  might 
reasonably  be  said — of  the  violent  character  of  the  liberalism 
of  the  time;  of  the  danger  to  empire  when  civil  reforms 
were  insisted  upon  and  undertaken,  as  in  Spain,  by  the 
soldiery ;  of  the  certain  disorganisation  of  society  if  secret 
associations  were  permitted  virtually  to  rule;  and  of. the 
ferocious  character  of  wars  thus  occasioned :  and  all  this 
appeared  conclusive  to  persons  who  did  not  perceive  how 
their  own  policy  had  generated  all  these  perils  :  yet  it  was 
not  determined  at  the  Congress  of  Verona  to  interfere  with 
Spain  by  force  of  arms.  France  pleaded  strongly  for  such 
interference,  on  the  ground  of  her  own  dangers  from 
interior  disturbances,  and  her  vicinity  to  the  revolutionised 
country :  yet  no  interference  with  Spain  was  determined 
on  at  the  Congress  of  Verona ;  and  it  was  this  instruction 
to  the  British  representative  which  prevented  it.  He 
who  issued  that  instruction  saw  that  to  make  war  on  the 
l)lea  of  preventing  war  was  the  course  most  full  of  danger ; 
and  his  plan  was  to  endeavour  by  all  possible  prudence  to 
preserve  peace. 

Mr.  Canning's  'system'  was  much  talked  of  at  the 
time;  and  this  w^as  not  to  be  wondered  at,  at  a  season 
when  all  government  was  supposed  to  be  carried  on  by 
'  systems.'  System  was  the  one  idea  of  the  members  of 
the  Holy  Alliance ;  and  it  was  that  which  solely  occupied 
the  mind  of  Lord  Londonderry.  His  successor  differed 
from  him  in  nothing  more  than  in  this.  Mr.  Canning  saw 
that  theie  can  be  no  stability  or  working  power  in  any 
system  but  by  virtue  of  the  principle  involved  in  it;  and 
his  was  a  mind  which  could  resort  directly  and  constantly 
to  the  principle,  leaving  the  details  of  operation  to  form 
and  discover  themselves  as  they  were  wanted.  Being  sure 
<A'  his  princi})le,  he  conld  thenceforth  rely  upon  it;  and 
lience  his  quietude  in  official  action,  his  calmness  and 
j>ov/er  of  resource  amidst  the  fluctuations  of  a  disturbed 
time,  and  the  consistency  of  his  foreign  policy  amidst  the 
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ever-changing  aspects  of  ciicumstances  whose  total  ele^ 
ments  no  enlightened  mind  would  dream  of  comprehend- 
ing. The  Meitternichs,  Alexanders,  and  Ferdinand-?  made 
a  plan  which  they  declaied  complete  ;  and  they  would 
have  endeavoured  to  coerce  the  very  elenients  themselves 
when  they  arose  to  shatter  it.  The  philosopher  who  had 
now  come  among  them  saw  the  narrowness  and  frailty  of 
all  political  systems  in  an  age  when  mankind  had  learned 
to  live  and  move;  and  he  knew  that  the  age  of  self-will 
and  system  for  rulers  was  past,  while  the  ruling  power  ot 
principles  is  everlasting.  To  speak  of  Canning's  '  syste^n/ 
therefore,  is  not  to  do  justice  to  him.  To  understand  him, 
we  must  look  for  his  piinciple  fiist,  and  then  for  the 
practical  purpose  which  lay  nearest  to  it. 

His  principle  was  the  preservation  of  peace;  and  his  im- 
mediate practical  purpose  was  to  dissolve,  by  the  quietest 
means,  the  Holy  Alliance. 

Mr.  Canning  never  concealed  that  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  left  England  unrepresented  at  the  Congress 
of  Verona,  a-s  the  most  immediate  method  of  withdrawing 
her  from  the  Holy  Alliance;  but  the  time  was  j^o  short 
that  the  step  would  have  been  too  hazardous.  It  took  him 
two  years  to  set  England  free  for  her  own  action  abroad ; 
but  he  did  it  peacefully  and  effectually.  It  was  no  very 
easy  task.  The  sovereigns  abroad  and  their  minihteis  had 
carefully  and  constantly  represented  England  as  favour- 
able to  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance :  and  every 
countenance  was  given  to  this  by  Lord  Londonderr^^'s  con- 
duct, and  by  our  war  against  revolution  in  France.  All 
the  rulers  looked  to  England  for  aid  against  revolution 
everywhere.  And  the  suffering  nations,  longing  to  rise, 
when  a-  sured  that  England  did  not  favour  the  principles 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  expected  from  her  that  she  should 
aid  revolution  everywhere.  Both  these  expectations  in- 
cluded a  breaking  up  of  peace;  and  the  preservation  of 
peace  was  Mr.  Canning's  first  object:  so  he  gratified 
neither  of  the  expectant  parties. 

But  occasion  soon  offered  for  declaring  the  new  policy  ol 
England,  and  for  loosening  the  bonds  of  the  alliance.  It 
presently  came  out  that  the  French  army  on  the  frontier 
of  Spain  was  not  wanted  against  the  Barcelona  fever,  and 
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would  inarch  on  into  Spain,  to  aid  Ferdinand  against  his 
subjects,  and  put  down  the  constitution.  The  Emperor 
of  iiussia  was  delighted  ;  and  all  the  other  potenates 
applauded  and  promised  aid.  But  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
followed  his  instniciions,  dissented  and  remonstrated,  and 
withdrew.  The  instructions  in  this  instance  weie  clear 
and  decided ;  Mr.  Canning's  words  being,  that  '  if  a 
declaration  of  any  such  determinations  should  be  made  at 
Verona,  come  what  might,  he  should  refu  e  the  king's 
consent  to  become  a  party  to  it,  even  though  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  alliance  should  be  the  consequence  of  the 
refusal.'  One  consequence  of  the  refusal  was  a  coriespon- 
dence  between  Mr.  Canning,  the  flowery  Chateaubriand, 
and  the  l)igot  Polignac,  wherein  the  high-flown  ro}'alists 
expatiated  on  the  blessing  to  the  Spaniards  of  seeing  their 
king  free  to  give  them,  with  French  aid,  such  a  constitu- 
tion as  should  be  best  for  then.  Mr.  Canning  could  not 
allow  this  to  pass,  and  protested  against  the  doctrine  that 
constitutional  rights  are  conferred  by  the  royal  pleasure. 
In  noticing  the  speech  of  the  French  king  on  opening  the 
chambers,  in  which  the  purpose  of  invading  Spain  was 
declared — while  the  Due  d'Augouleme  laid  his  hand  on  his 
sword,  and  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven — Mr.  Canning  de- 
clared that  the  speech  appeared  to  mean  that  '  the  free 
ins'itutions  of  the  S[)anish  people  could  only  be  legiti- 
mately held  from  the  spontaneous  gift  of  the  sovereign, 
first  lestored  to  absolute  power,  and  then  divesting  him- 
self of  such  portion  of  that  power  as  he  might  think 
proper  to  part  with;'  that  'the  Spanish  nation  could 
not  be  expected  to  subscribe  to  this  principle,  nor  could 
any  British  statesman  uphold  or  defend  it.'  ....  It  is 
indeed  a  principle  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  British 
constitution.' 

After  all  M.  Chateaubriand's  declarations  and  fine  senti- 
ments in  favour  of  peace,  tlie  Due  d'Angouleuie  laid  his 
hand  on  his  sword  again,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  French  invaded  Spain.  England  had  d(Uie  what  she 
could  in  diiclaiing  for  the  riglit,  and  seceding  from  the 
congress  which  advocated  the  wiong;  she  now  held  her- 
self neutral.  It  was  on  the  14th  of  April,  1823,  that  Mr. 
Canning  made  in  the  House  all  the  declarations  rendered 
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necessary  by  the  act  of  France  in  invading  Spain.  lie 
explained  the  course  and  issne  of  all  the  attempts  at 
mediation  made  by  the  English  government,  the  grounds 
of  the  neutrality  which  she  had  now  finally  avowed ;  and 
pointed  out  what  must  be  the  conduct  of  England  in  regard 
to  Portugal  and  the  South  American  colonies  of  Spain, 
in  certain  contingencies  which  might  arise.  If  Portugal 
joined  Spain  in  repelling  the  French,  there  was  no  call 
upon  England  to  interfere  :  but  if  Portugal,  remaining 
quiescent,  were  to  be  attacked,  that  attack  'would  bring 
Great  Britain  into  the  field  with  all  her  force,  to  support 
the  independence  of  her  ancient  and  her  faithful  ally.' 
As  for  the  South  American  colonies,  it  was  clear  that 
Spain,  though  claiming  them  still  as  hers  by  right,  had  in 
fact  lost  all  power  over  them.  If  France  should,  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  capture  any  of  them  so  that  it  would 
become  at  last  a  question  whether  they  should  be  ceded, 
and  to  w^hom,  it  would  be  necessary  for  all  parties  to  know 
that  the  British  government  '  considered  the  sepai  ation  of 
the  colonies  from  Spain  to  have  been  effected  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  would  not  toleiate  for  an  instant  an}'  cession 
which  Spain  might  make  of  colonies,  over  which  she  did 
not  exeicise  a  direct  and  positive  influence.  To  such  a 
declaration  the  British  government  had  at  last  been 
forced.' 

The  declaration  of  neutrality  was  painful  and  discon- 
certing to  some  of  the  best  men  in  parliament  and  out  of 
it.  They  were  so  accustomed  to  speak  of  England  as  the 
champion  of  the  liberties  of  the  world,  and  had  so  com- 
pletely understood  her  secession  from  the  Holy  Alliance  as 
declaratory  of  this,  that  it  appeared  to  them  a  disgrace  to 
look  on,  without  taking  part  in  one  of  the  most  indefen- 
sible wars  against  liberty  which  had  ever  been  entered 
into.  The  foreign  secretary  had  much  to  encounter  in  the 
House — angry  lebuke  from  some  and  pathetic  expostula- 
tion from  others.  When  the  debate  on  the  negotiations 
relative  to  Spain  had  been  twdce  adjourned  Mr.  Canning 
ofi'ered,  on  the  third  ni^ht,  an  explanation  of  his  pioceed- 
ings  and  reasons,  which  secured  him  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  House  and  the  country.  The  motion  which 
had  occasioned  the  debate  was  one  of  censui-e  of  the  feeble- 
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ness  of  tone  assumed  by  government  in  the  i-ecent  negotia- 
tions ;  and  the  amendment  proposed  was,  a  declaration  of 
jijratitudc  and  approbation  in  regard  to  what  had  been 
done.  At  the  ch)!;e,  the  opposition  members  were  about  to 
leave  the  Honse  in  a  body ;  but  some  ministerial  members 
called  for  a  division.  It  was  only  for  want  of  room  in  the 
lobby  that  any  one  appealed  to  vote  against  the  govern- 
ment. 1  he  whole  assembly  poured  into  the  lobby,  till  it 
c»uld  hold  no  more;  and  then  the  twenty  members  who 
were  shut  in  were  compelled  to  pass  for  an  opposition, 
though  there  were  ministerialists  among  them.  They 
amounted  to  20,  in  a  house  of  372. 

One  passage  of  Mr.  Canning's  speech  spread  over  the 
world,  and  was  vehemently  hailed  or  resented  wherever 
it  reached : 

'I  contend,  sir,  that  whatever  might  grow  out  of  a 
separate  conflict  between  Spain  and  Fiance —though 
matter  for  grave  consideration — was  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  that  all  the  great  powers  of  the  continent  should 
have  been  arrayed  together  against  Spain ;  and  that 
althongh  the  first  object,  in  point  of  importance,  indeed, 
was  to  keep  the  peace  altogether — to  prevent  any  war 
against  Spain — the  first  in  point  of  time  was  to  prevent  a 
general  war;  to  change  the  question  from  a  question 
between  the  allies  on  one  side,  and  Spain  on  the  other,  to 
a  question  between  nation  and  nation.  This,  whatever 
the  result  might  be,  would  reduce  the  quairel  to  the  size 
of  ordinary  events,  and  bring  it  within  the  scope  of 
ordinary  diplomacy.  The  immediate  object  of  England, 
thcref(jre,  was  to  hinder  the  impress  of  a  joint  charactei-, 
from  being  affixed  to  the  war — if  war  there  must  be — with 
Spain ;  to  take  care  that  the  war  .should  not  grow  out  of 
an  assumed  jurisdiction  of  the  congress;  to  keep  within 
reasonable  bounds  that  predominating  areopagitical*  spirit, 
which  the  memorandum  of  the  British  cabinet,  of  May, 
1 820,   de.scribes   as    "  beyond   the  sphere  of  the   original 

♦  The  council  of  Areopaf^s  at  Athens  was  remarkable  for  its 
penetnitinj^  and  HUperinfeiKiing  character;  pronouncing  on  the  economy 
of  private  }i»u^e.-i,  and  judging  children  for  tormenting  birds.  It  was 
H  more  meddling  council  than  it  became  any  congress  to  resemble,  in  a 
laUsr  age  of  ihe  world. 
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conception,  and  understood  principles  of  the  alliance' — 
"  an  alliance  never  intended  as  a  union  for  the  government 
of  the  world,  or  for  the  superintendence  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  states."  And  this  I  say  was  accomplished.* 
'  Canning,'  says  his  biographer,  '  always  protested  against 
the  system  of  holding  congresses  for  the  government  of 
the  world.* 

As  this  noted  speech  declared,  the  object  of  Great 
Britain  was  accomplished  in  the  potentates  at  Verona 
being  deterred  from  declaring  a  war  against  Spain.  The 
matter  lay  now  between  the  two  countries  which  were 
separated  by  tha Pyrenees;  and  peace  was  preserved  else- 
where. What  his  idea  was  of  the  peace  to  be  preserved 
by  Great  Britain,  he  manifested  in  a  speech  delivered  at 
Plymouth  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  when  the 
French  and  Spaniards  were  at  war — 1823.  '  Our  ultimate 
object  was,'  he  said,  '  the  peace  of  the  woiid ;  but  let  it 
not  be  said  that  we  cultivate  peace  either  because  we  fea', 
or  because  we  are  unj^repared  for  war ;  on  the  contrary, 
if,  eight  months  ago,  the  government  did  not  hesitate  to 
proclaim  that  the  country  was  prepared  for  war,  if  war 
should  unfortunately  be  necessary,  every  month  of  peace 
that  has  since  passed  has  but  made  us  so  much  the  more 
capable  of  exertion.  The  resources  created  by  peace  are 
means  of  war.  In  cherishing  those  resources,  we  but 
accumulate  those  means.  Our  present  repose  is  no  more 
a  proof  of  inability  to  act,  than  the  state  of  inertness  and 
inactivity  in  which  I  have  seen  those  mighty  masses  thnt 
float  in  the  waters  above  your  town  is  a  pioof  they  are 
devoid  of  strength,  and  incapable  of  being  fitted  f^r  action. 
You  well  know,  gentlemen,  how  soon  one  of  those 
stupendous  masses,  now  reposing  on  their  shadows  in 
perfect  stillnet^s— how  bOon,  upon  any  call  of  patriotism  or 
of  necessity,  it  would  assume  the  likeness  of  an  animated 
thing — instinct  with  life  and  motion — how  soon  it  would 
ruffle,  as  it  were,  its  swelling  plumage — how  quickly  it 
would  put  forth  all  its  beauty  and  its  bravery,  collect  its 
scattered  elements  of  strength,  and  awaken  its  doimant 
thunder.  Such  as  is  one  of  these  magnificent  machines 
when  springing  from  inaction  into  a  display  of  its  might 
— such  is  England  herself;  while  apparently  passive  and 
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motionless,  ^lie  silently  concentrates  the  power  to  be  put 
foi  th  on  an  adequate  occasion.' 

For  that  adequate  occasion  he  kept  watch  as  vigilantly 
as  any  advocate  of  war  could  have  done;  for  he  was  not 
one  to  sacrifice  the  honour  or  influence  of  the  country  for 
the  sake  of  the  peace  for  which  these  were,  and  always 
must  be,  the  guarantees.  When  it  was  necessary  to  speak 
and  act  again.  Great  Biitain  spoke  and  acted.  The 
French  overran  Spain  fiom  end  to  end.  The  Spanish 
libeials  had  fewer  resources,  less  union,  and  less  hope 
than  their  enemy;  and  they  weie  cruelly  betrayed,  not 
only  by  some  few  traitors  fi-om  among  themselves,  but  by 
the  boastings  of  the  French  liberals,  who  had  assured 
them  that  a  large  portion  of  the  invading  army  would 
fraternise  with  the  invaded,  on  touching  Spanish  soil. 
Instead  of  this  happening,  however,  the  French  soldiery 
no  sooner  appeared  from  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  than 
the  royalist  minoi ty  in  Spain  were  joined  by  such  numbeis 
as  enabled  them  to  cope  with  the  constitutional  forces, 
even  without  the  aid  of  a  foreign  invader.  The  soldieiy 
were  certainly  royalists;  and  they  showed  it  now.  The 
French  entered  Madrid  on  the  24th  of  May,  within  a 
month  after  the  delivery,  by  Mr.  Canning,  of  his  exposition 
of  the  British  policy  in  regard  to  this  conflict.  The  liberals 
were  still  in  possession  of  the  pei  son  of  the  king,  who  was 
imprisoned  by  them  at  Cidiz.  There  he  amused  himself 
with  attempting  to  make  signals  to  friends  in  the  block- 
ading vessels,  or  outside  the  walls — taking  a  sudden  fancy 
for  sending  up  rockets  and  flying  kites.  Eockets  and 
kites  innumerable  were  ready  to  go  up  at  the  same 
moment  with  the  kings,  to  perplex  the  royalist  watchers 
out>ide.  He  obtained  his  freedom  at  last  from  the  hojie- 
lessness  of  his  enemies.  They  dismissed  him  from  Cadiz 
on  the  Ist  of  October,  to  join  his  French  friends ;  and  two 
days  afterwards,  they  surrendered  the  town,  and  gave  up 
the  cause.  As  it  was  not  the  cause  of  the  whole  people — 
as  the  clergy  and  the  great  body  of  the  population 
welcomed  the  French — it  is  clear  that  no  aid  given  by 
Great  Britain  could  have  saved  Spain,  or  materially 
t>cnefitcd  it,  while  it  would  have  precipitated  war  all  over 
Europe,  and  violated  the  great  principle  of  non-interference 
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with  the  affairs  of  other  nations.  Ferdinand  immediately 
annulled,  by  proclamation,  all  the  acts  of  the  constitutional 
government — the  whole  legislation  and  administration  of 
^;pain  for  the  preceding  three  years  and  a  half;  and  thus, 
when  Eiego  had  been  hanged  on  a  very  high  gibbet,  with- 
out being  permitted  to  speak  to  the  people,  and  when 
some  treacherous  generals  had  sworn  new  vows  of  fidelity, 
did  the  feeble  king  suppose  that  all  was  set  right,  and 
that  affairs  might  now  go  on  as  if  nothing  disagreeable 
had  happened.  This  was  a  mistake,  of  course ;  but  it  was 
not  one  to  be  wondered  at.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
principles  of  liberty,  and  of  the  vitality  which  lesides  in 
them  ;  and  he  desired  to  know  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
consequences  of  revolutions.  There  were  some  such  con- 
sequences near  at  hand  which  soon  compelled  his  notice. 

The  French  ministry  were,  as  Constant  afterwards  said, 
so  afraid  of  the  result  of  the  invasion  of  Spain,  that 
sustained  as  they  were  by  the  sympathy  of  almost  all  the 
rulers  of  Europe,  they  would  have  gladly  drawn  back,  at 
the  last  moment,  if  the  leaders  of  the  S[)anish  cortes 
would  have  saved  their  honour  by  some  '  moderate  conces- 
sions.' It  is  probable  that  what  the  French  called 
'moderate  concessions'  might  appear  to  the  cortes  an 
unprincipled  and  fatal  yielding.  However  that  may  be, 
the  French  dropped  all  their  timidity  and  doubt  in  the 
course  of  their  sweep  over  Spain ;  and  we  find  them  next 
eager  to  subjug^ite,  on  behalf  of  Spain,  the  insurgent 
colonies  in  South  America.  Mr.  Canning  had  declared  in 
]tarliament,  with  a  prospective  view  to  such  a  juncture  as 
this,  that  Great  Britain  would  not  tolerate  any  proposed 
cessicm,  by  Spain  to  France,  of  any  of  those  colonies  over 
which  Spain  had  ceased  to  have  an  effe /tive  control.  It 
could  not  therefore  be  now  permitted  that  France  should 
carry  the  war  across  the  Atlantic,  and  attempt  to  capture 
those  colonies  which  Spain  could  not  pretend  to  be  able 
to  cede.  On  this  ofcasion  the  British  minister  pronounced 
words  which  stayed,  like  a  spell,  the  preparations  f<u'  war 
on  one  side  the  Atlantic,  while  they  kindled  life  and  hope 
on  the  other,  from  the  sea  to  the  Andes,  and  over  to  the 
sea  again.  'We  will  not,'  said"  Mr.  Canning,  *  interfere 
with  Spain  in  any  attempt  which  she  may  make  to  rd- 
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conquer  what  were  once  her  colonies;  but  we  will  not 
permit  any  third  power  to  attack  or  reconquer  them  fur 
her.'  It  was  a  proud  position  which  England  held  when 
this  declaration  was  made.  Her  minister  had  declared 
his  desire  that  she  should  hold  a  majestic  station  among  the 
conflicts  of  the  world ;  '  that,  in  order  to  prevent  things 
from  going  to  extremities,  she  should  keep  a  distinct 
middle  ground,  staying  the  plague  both  ways.'  Accord- 
ingly, when  some  yonng  libeials  in  England  had  been 
eager  to  repair  to  certain  of  the  South  American  colonies, 
as  they  were  still  called,  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
combat  for  independence,  Mr.  Canning  had  brought  in  a 
bill  to  stop  their  proceeding,  as  one  wholly  irieconcilable 
with  our  relations  with  Spain ;  manifesting,  however,  very 
plainly,  his  expectation  at  that  time  that  the  colonies 
could  not  fail  to  achieve  their  independence.  He  now 
'  stayed  the  plague '  on  the  other  side.  He  applied,  in 
October,  1823,  to  the  French  government  for  an  explana- 
t  on  of  its  intentions  in  regard  to  the  South  American 
colonies,  in  return  for  a  similar  explanation  from  England; 
and  it  was  in  the  course  of  this  correspondence  that  he 
made  the  declaration  quoted  above.  Other  words  of  no 
meaner  weight  were  put  upon  record. 

The  French  minister,  the  Piince  de  Polignac,  declared 
*  that  he  could  not  conceive  what  could  be  meant,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  by  a  pure  and  simple  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies; 
since,  those  countries  being  actually  distracted  by  civil 
wars,  there  existed  no  government  in  them  which  could 
offer  any  appearance  of  solidity;  and  that  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  American  independence,  so  long  as  such  a 
state  of  things  continued,  appeared  to  him  nothing  less 

than   a   real   sanction   of  anarchy That,    in    the 

'nterest  of  humanity,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  it  would  be  worthy  of  the  European  govern- 
ments to  concert  together  the  means  of  calming,  in  those 
distant  and  scarcely  civilised  regions,  passions  blinded  by 
party-spirit ;  and  to  endeavour  to  bring  back  to  a  principle 
of  union  in  government,  whether  monarchical  or  aristo- 
cratical,  people  among  whom  absurd  and  dangerous 
theories  were  now   keeping  up   agitation  and  disunion,* 
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Here  was  the  principle  and  procedure  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
openly  proposed  for  the  coercion  of  the  South  American 
people.  'I'hey  were  to  live,  not  under  such  government  as 
they  might  prefer,  but  under  such  as  the  rulers  of  Europe 
should  impose  upon  them  for  their  good.  The  reply  of 
Mr.  Canning  was  short,  but  large  enough  to  enclose  and 
exhibit  his  principle  and  procedure — that  none  but  the 
parties  concerned  have  any  business  with  the  form  of 
govern  me  it  under  w^hich  any  people  may  choose  to  live; 
and  that  Great  Britain  was  equally  ready  to  recognise 
institutions  founded  by  people  and  by  kings.  His  reply 
was  'that,  however  desirable  the  establishment  of  a 
monarchical  form  of  government  in  any  of  those  provinces 
might  be,  on  the  one  hand,  or  whatever  might  be  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  it,  on  the  other  hand,  his  govern- 
ment could  not  take,  upon  itself  to  put  it  forward  as  a 
condition  of  their  recognition.' 

In  the  preceding  declaration,  it  had  been  announced 
to  Spain  that  consuls  would  be  sent  to  South  America, 
to  protect  the  interests  of  British  trade  there — a  list 
being  furnished  of  the  places  to  w^hich  they  would  be 
sent.  These  consuls  were  now  appointed  and  despatched ; 
and  this  w^as  the  decisive  act  by  which  Great  Britain, 
following:  the  example  of  the  United  States,  recognised  the 
independence  of  the  South  American  provinces  of  Spain. 

Calm  and  dign  fied  as  appears  the  attitude  of  Great 
Britain  thicughont  these  transactions,  which  have  so 
largely  determined  the  fortunes  of  the  world,  there  was 
much  struggle  within  the  breast  of  the  Queen  of  the  Seas 
— the  umpire,  as  she  was  now  made — in  the  rivalship,  not 
only  of  the  old  world  and  the  new,  but  of  the  new  and  the 
olden  time.  Her  foreign  minister  spoke  with  decision  and 
clearness  in  all  his  correspondence,  but  it  was  from  out  of 
tlie  midst  of  turmoil.  He  met  with  almost  as  much  re- 
sistance at  home  as  abroad;  and  he  w;.s  twice  on  the  verge 
of  retiring  fiom  office,  before  he  finally  achieved  the  re- 
cognition of  South  American  independence.  Up  to  this 
time,  Lord  Sidmouth  had  retained  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
without  office  :  he  now  resigned  it,  partly  because  he  could 
not  agree  with  those  'of  his  colleagues  who  advocated  the 
immediate  recognition  by  his  majesty  of  the  independence 
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of  Buenos  Ayres.'  Buenos  Ayres  and  all  the  other 
struggling  provinces  might  now  date  their  declared  inde- 
pendence from  this  year;  and  little  as  they  then  knew,  or 
may  know  now,  how  to  consolidate  their  freedom,  the 
proud  boist  of  the  British  minister  was  a  true  one  which 
he  ufteied  when,  two  years  later,  he  gave  an  account  of 
his  policy  of  this  time.  The  speech  is  one  which  ought  to 
•stand  in  every  history  of  the  period,  for  its  effect  upon 
every  living  mind.  'It  was  an  era  in  the  senate,'  says 
one,  applying  what  was  said  of  the  eloquence  of  Chatham. 
'It  was  an  epoch  in  a  man's  life,'  says  another,  'to  have 
heard  him.  I  shall  never  forget  the  deep  moral  earnest- 
ness of  his  tone,  and  the  blaze  of  glory  that  i^eemed  to 
light  up  his  features.'  It  having  been  objected  that  the 
balance  of  dignity  and  honour  amon^  nations  had  been 
affected  by  the  French  occupation  of  Spain,  which  was 
thought  to  have  exalted  France  and  lowered  England,  Mr. 
Canning  replied :  '  I  must  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  dissent 
from  that  averment.  'i'he  House  knows — the  countiy 
knows — that  when  the  French  army  was  on  the  point  of 
entering  Spain,  his  majesty's  government  did  all  in  their 
])Ower  to  prevent  it ;  that  we  resisted  it  by  all  means 
short  of  war.  1  have  just  now  stated  some  of  the  reasons 
why  we  did  not  think  the  entry  of  that  army  into  Spain  a 
sufficient  ground  for  war;  but  there  was,  in  addition  to 
those  which  I  have  stated,  this  peculiar  reason,  that  what- 
ever effect  a  war,  commenced  upon  the  mere  ground  of  the 
entry  of  a  French  army  into  Spain,  might  have,  it  probably 
would  not  have  had  the  effect  of  getting  that  army  out  of 
Spain.  In  a  war  against  France  at  that  time,  as  at  any 
other,  you  might  perhaps  have  acquired  military  glory ; 
you  might,  perhaps,  have  extended  your  colonial  posses- 
sions ;  you  might  even  have  achieved,  at  great  cost  of  blood 
and  treasure,  an  honourable  peace;  but,  as  to  getting  the 
French  out  of  Spain,  that  would  have  been  the  one  object 
which  you  almost  certainly  would  not  have  accomplished. 
How  seldom,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  wars  of  Euio])e, 
has  any  war  between  two  great  powers  ended  in  the 
obtaining  of  tlie  exact,  the  identical  object  for  which  the 
war  was  begun  !  I>esides,  sir,  I  confess  I  think  that  the 
effects  of  the  French  occiii)ation  of  Spain  have  been  in- 
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finitely  exaggerated.  I  do  not  blame  those  exaggerations, 
because  I  am  awa'e  that  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
recollections  of  some  of  the  best  rimes  of  our  history;  that 
they  are  the  echoes  of  sentiments  which,  in  the  days  of 
William  and  of  Anne,  animated  the  debates,  and  dictated 
the  votes  of  the  British  parliament.  Ao  peace  was  in 
those  days  thought  safe  for  this  country  while  the  crown 
of  Spain  continued  on  the  head  of  a  Bourbon.  But  were 
not  the  apprehensions  of  those  days  greatly  overstated? 
Has  the  power  of  Sfmin  swallowed  up  the  power  of 
maritime  England?  Or  does  England  still  remain,  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  during  which  the  crown 
of  Spain  has  been  worn  by  a  Bourbon,  niched  in  a  nook  of 
that  same  Spain — Gibraltar?  ....  Again,  sir,  is  the 
Spain  of  the  present  day  the  Spain  ....  whose  puissance 
was  expected  to  shake  England  from  her  sphere  ?  No,  sii-, 
it  was  quite  another  Spain ;  it  was  the  Spain  within  the 
limits  of  whose  empire  the  sun  never  set;  it  was  Spain 
*'  with  the  Indies  "  that  excited  the  jealousies,  and  alarmed 
the  imaginations  of  our  ancestois.  But  then,  sir,  the 
balance  of  power !  The  entry  of  the  French  ai  my  in*o 
Spain  disturbed  that  balance,  and  we  ought  to  have  gone 
t- »  war  to  restore  it !  I  have  already  said  that  when  the 
French  army  entered  Spain,  we  might,  if  we  chose,  have 
resisted  or  resented  that  measure  by  war.  But  were  there 
no  other  means  than  war  for  restoring  the  balance  of 
power?  Is  the  balance  of  power  a  fixed  and  unalterable 
standard?  or  is  it  not  a  standard  perpetually  varying,  as 
civilisation  advances,  and  as  new  nations  spring  up,  and 
take  their  place  among  established  political  communities? 
The  balance  of  power,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  was  to  be 
adjusted  between  Fiance  and  Spain,  the  iSetherlands, 
Austria,  and  England.  Some  years  afterwards,  Russia 
assumed  her  high  station  in  European  politics.  Some 
years  after  that,  again,  Prussia  became,  not  only  a  sub- 
stantive, but  a  preponderating  monarchy.  Thus,  while 
the  balance  of  power  continued  in  piinciple  the  same,  the 
means  of  adjusting  it  became  more  varied  and  enlarged, 
They  became  enlarged,  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
number  of  considerable  states — in  proportion,  I  may  Siiy, 
to  the  number  of  weights  which  might  be  shifted  intj  th« 
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one  or  the  other  scale.  To  look  to  the  policy  of  Europe, 
in  the  times  of  William  and  Anne,  for  the  purpose  of 
jegulating  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  at  the  present 
day,  is  to  disregard  the  progress  of  events,  and  to  confuse 
dates  and  facts  which  throw  a  recipiocal  light  upon  each 
other.  It  would  be  disingenuous,  indeed,  not  to  admit 
tht  the  entry  of  the  French  army  into  Spain  was,  in  a 
certain  sense,  a  disparagement — an  affront  to  the  pride — a 
blow  to  the  feelings  of  England;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  the  government  did  not  sympathise,  on  that 
occa.'-ion,  with  the  feelings  of  the  people.  But  I  deny  that, 
questionable  or  censurable  as  the  act  might  be,  it  was  one 
which  necessaiily  called  for  our  direct  and  hostile  opposi- 
tion. Was  nothing  then  to  be  done?  Was  there  no  other 
mode  of  resistance  than  by  a  direct  attack  upon  France ; 
or  by  a  war  to  be  undertaken  on  the  soil  of  Spain?  What 
if  the  possession  of  Spain  might  be  rendered  harmless  in 
rival  hands — harmless  as  regarded  us — and  valueless  to 
the  possessors?  Might  not  compensation  f>>r  disparage- 
li.ent  be  obtained,  and  the  policy  of  our  ancestors  vindi- 
cated, by  means  better  adapted  to  the  present  time?  If 
France  occuyued  Spain,  was  it  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  consequences  of  that  occupation,  that  we  should  blockade 
Cadiz?  No.  I  looked  another  way.  I  sought  materials 
of  compensation  in  another  hemisphere.  Contemplating 
Spain,  such  as  our  ancestors  had  known  her,  I  resolved 
tijat  if  Fiance  had  Spain,  it  should  not  be  Spain  "  with  the 
Indies."  I  called  the  New  World  into  existence,  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  Old.' 

In  this  celebrated  speech,  Mr.  Canning  appears  to  take 
his  stand  where  he  avowed  his  wish  that  his  country 
should  stand — 'not  only  between  contending  nations,  but 
l)etween  conflicting  principles.'  If  we  find  in  it  a  spirit 
higher  than  tliat  of  tlie  allied  potentates  wlio  would  have 
ruled  both  hemispheres  after  the  p;ittern  of  their  antiquated 
ideas,  we  find  in  it  also  a  tone  lower  than  that  of  sympathy 
with  the  struL'gles  for  freedom  which  yet  it  was  his  policy 
to  aid.  When,  as  a  listener  tells  us,  'his  chest,  heaved  and 
expanded,  his  nostril  dilated,  a  noble  pride  slightly  curled 
his  lip,  and  age  and  sickness  were  forgotten  in  the  a»dour 
of  youthful  geniu-j'  it  must  have  been  the  consciousness  of 
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power  and  of  the  S(»uiidness  of  Lis  policy  which  inspired 
him;  for  he  was  certainly  not,  by  his  own  profesbion. 
under  the  swa}"  of  emotions  so  lofty  as  the  occasion  created 
in  others.  It  may  be,  however,  that  his  sentiments  wei  e 
loftier  than  his  professions.  '  All  the  while,'  says  the 
observer,  'a  serenity  sat  upon  his  brow  that  pointed  to 
deeds  of  glory.'  The  deeds  were  glorious,  however  the  doer 
may  have  assigned  reasons  of  mere  policy  for  them  in  an 
assembly  which  he  could  so  sway  as  that  they  would  have 
borne  from  him  expressions  of  a  higher  political  generosity. 
Perhaps  he  remembered  how  many  were  watching  afar  to 
catch  up  his  words — the  Holy  Allies  for  their  purposes, 
and  many  an  eager  malcontent  for  his ;  and  this  may  have 
made  him  careful,  in  the  midst  of  his  emotions,  to  preserve 
his  central  stand  between  the  imperial  policies  and  the 
popular  enthusiasms  of  the  time.  If  so,  he  spoke  wisely 
and  well  for  such  listeners,  not  only  in  his  expositions  of 
his  principles  and  methods  of  peace,  of  non-interference, 
and  of  recognition  of  de  facto  powers,  whatever  their  origin 
and  date,  but  he  offered  them,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
chapter  of  events,  a  warning  and  a  prophecy  which  has 
never  been  forgotten  since,  and  is  little  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten now. 

The  occasion  w^as  the  arrival  of  intelligence  that  Spain 
was  interfering  with  Poitu^al,  whose  free  constitution  was 
hated  and  feared  by  the  restored  despot  Ferdinand.  Mr. 
Canning  had  formerly  declared  what  our  relations  with 
Portugal  were.  If  she  chose  to  undertake  any  war  on  her 
own  account,  for  the  defence  of  freedom  or  any  other  cause. 
Great  Britain  had  nothing  to  do  with  that;  but,  if  she 
were  attacked  on  account  of  her  constitutional  fieedom,  or 
for  any  other  cause.  Great  Britain  was  bound  by  treaties, 
and  by  every  obligation  of  good  faith,  to  repair  to  her  hs- 
{■i-tance.  Such  a  case  had  arisen  now— in  December  1826. 
Some  Portuguoe  regiments  had  deserted  to  the  royalist 
cause  in  Spain.  The  Spanish  government  had  repeatedly 
pledged  itself  to  disarm  and  disperse  these  regiments; 
but  it  failed  to  do  so,  and  permitted  these  legiments  to 
make  hostile  inroads  into  Portugal,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
Spanish  authorities,  and  with  every  tacit  assistance  from 
them.     On  the  night  of  Friday,  the  8th  of  December,  tho 
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British  government  received  from  the  princess-regent  of 
Portugal  an  earnest  application  for  'aid  against  a  hostile 
aggression  from  Spain ;  and  the  minister,  whose  first 
jirinciple  of  administration  had  been  the  preservation  of 
peace,  was  as  prompt  in  action  as  if  he  had  been  eager  for 
war.  His  own  account  of  the  affair  is  the  shoitest,  plainest, 
and  clearest.  Short  and  plain  as  it  is,  it  moved  the  heart 
of  his  immediate  hearers  first,  and  then  of  the  nation,  to 
an  enthusiasm,  which  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
lived  at  the  time.  '  On  Sunday,  the  third  of  this  month, 
we  received  from  the  Portuguese  ambassador  a  direct  and 
formal  demand  of  a&sistance  against  a  hostile  aggression 
from  Spain.  Our  answer  was — that  although  rumours 
had  reached  us,  through  France,  his  majesty's  government 
had  not  that  accurate  information — that  official  and  piecise 
intelligence  of  facts — on  which  they  could  piojjcrly  found 
an  application  to  parliament.  It  was  only  on  last  Friday 
night  that  this  precise  information  arrived.  On  Saturday, 
liis  majesty's  confidential  servants  came  to  a  decision.  On 
Sunday,  that  decision  received  the  sanction  of  his  majesty. 
On  Monday,  it  was  communicated  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ni.nt;  and  this  day,  sir — at  the  hour  in  which  I  have  the 
honour  of  addressing  you — the  troops  are  on  their  maich 
for  embarkation.' 

There  may  be  some  wonder  in  Englishmen's  minds  at 
this  day,  as  there  certainly  is  in  the  minds  of  some 
foreigners,  that  this  procedure  and  its  explanation  should 
have  excited  the  enthusiasm  that  it  did  in  the  House  and 
the  nation.  It  may  be  said,  truly  enough,  that  the  Portu- 
guese are  but  two  or  three  millions  of  priests  and  slaves, 
who  have  thus  far  incessantly  shown  themselves  incapable 
of  freedom ;  and  that  Their  alliance  can  never  be  of 
material  advantage  to  England,  for  purposes  of  commerce 
or  any  other  fellowship.  All  this  may  be  true ;  and  yet 
there  may  be  still  feelings  in  the  national  heait  regarding 
I'uitngal  which  might  account  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
time.  The  very  discussion  of  our  alliance  with  Portugal 
carries  back  the  imagination  to  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
when  we  became  possessed  of  Bombay,  and  when  our 
government  declared,  in  the  affectionate  style  of  ancient 
treaties;    'The   King  of  Great   Britain  does  profess  and 
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declare,  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  his  council,  that  he 
will  take  the  interest  of  Poitugal  and  all  its  dominions  to 
heart,  defending  the  same  with  his  utmost  power,  by  sea 
and  land,  even  as  England  itself.'  There  weie  remem- 
brances of  the  tieaties  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  and  the 
watch  then  to  be  kept  against  Spain  and  France,  as  now. 
The  very  words,  'our  ancient  and  faithful  ally,'  always 
used  when  our  relations  with  Portugal  are  spoken  of,  stir 
a  sentiment  in  her  favour.  Again,  there  was  the  generous 
complacency  felt  by  the  strong  when  appealed  to  by  the 
weak — the  obligation  being,  in  this  case,  not  to  disappoint 
the  generous  sentiment,  because  our  good  faith  was  en- 
gaged on  the  side  of  the  appeal.  Again,  though  the 
rational  and  firm  desire  of  the  British  government  and  the 
majority  of  the  people  had  been  to  preserve  peace  during 
the  last  anxious  and  troubled  years,  when  despotism  and 
revolution  were  everywhere  in  conflict,  it  had  cost  not  a 
little  to  generous  hearts,  and  also  to  minds  not  yet  dis- 
enchanted from  the  spells  of  war,  to  refrain  from  rushing 
into  conflict,  and  bringing  the  o})position  of  principles  and 
prejudices  to  -^he  arbitrament  of  b;ittle.  Mr.  Brougham 
had  s?id  that  'Great  Britain  was  bound  over  in  recogni- 
zances of  £800,000,000  to  keep  the  peace ; '  and  this  con- 
sideration— of  debt  and  exhaustion — availed  while  there 
was  no  strong  impulse  in  a  contrary  direction.  But  the 
moment  that  the  movement  of  troops  became  a  movement 
of  good  faith  and  generosity,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  broke 
through  its  restraints  of  prudence,  and  its  silence  of  neu- 
trality ;  and  the  ministers'  announcement  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  tioops  to  Portugal  was  received  with  acclamations 
which  shook  the  world.  The  tioops  anchored  in  the 
Tagus  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month  :  but  they  were  not 
wanted.  The  winged  daits  of  the  minister,  his  burning 
words,  had  done  the  necessary  work  with  the  speed  of  the 
winds.  The  revolted  regiments  slunk  away  from  the 
frontier,  and  were  dissolved.  The  French  agent  at  Madrid 
stole  away  home ;  and  King  Ferdinand  was  profuse  in  his 
assurances  of  hatred  of  any  power  which  would  molest 
Portugal.  More  than  that — this  speech  was  one  which  no 
censorship  could  exclude,  or  delay  on  its  passage  to  those 
whom  it  concerned.     The  newspapers  passed  i'rom  hand  to 
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hand  under  the  Spanish  cloak;  recitations  of  the  English- 
man's words  went  on  in  whispers  under  the  bright  Italian 
moon ;  and  at  Vienna  and  Warsaw,  men's  hearts  swelled 
and  their  eyes  shone  as  phrases  from  tlds  speech  were 
detected  in  common  intercourse,  and  forthwith  formed  a 
sort  of  freemasonry  among  those  who  understood.  The 
power  lay  in  the  warning  and  the  prophecy  which  we 
mentioned  above,  and  which  we  here  present — the  warning 
and  prophecy  of  a  war  of  opinion  in  Eui  ope.  After  re- 
ferring to  his  desire  and  maintenance  of  peace,  when  the 
French  entered  Spain  four  years  before,  Mr.  Canning  pro- 
ceeded :  'I  then  Sfiid  that  I  feared  that  the  next  war 
which  should  be  kindled  in  Europe  would  be  a  war,  not 
80  much  of  armies  as  of  opinions.  Not  four  years  have 
elapsed,  and  behold  my  appi ehensions  realised!  It  is,  to 
be  sure,  within  narrow  limits  that  this  war  of  opinion  is 
at  present  confined  :  but  it  is  a  war  of  opinion  that  Spain, 
whether  as  government  or  as  nation,  is  ncjw  waging 
against  Portugal ;  it  is  a  war  which  has  commenced  in 
hatred  of  the  new  institutions  of  Portugal.  How  long  is 
it  reasonable  to  expect  that  Portugal  will  a  btain  from 
retaliation?  If  into  that  war  this  country  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  enter,  we  shall  enter  into  it  with  a  sincere  and 
anxious  desire  to  mitigate  rather  than  exasperate ;  and  to 
mingle  only  in  the  conflict  of  arms — not  in  the  more  fatal 
conflict  of  o})inions.  But  I  much  fear  that  this  country, 
however  earnestly  she  may  endeavour  to  avoid  it,  could 
not,  in  such  a  case,  avoid  seeing  lanked  under  her  banners 
all  the  restless  and  dissatisfied  of  any  nation  with  which 
hhe  might  come  in  conflict.  It  is  the  contemplation  of  this 
new  power  in  any  future  war  which  excites  my  most 
anxious  apprehension.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  giant's 
strength ;  but  it  would  be  another  to  u.>e  it  like  a  giant. 
'J'he  consciousness  of  such  strength  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
source  of  confidence  and  security ;  but  in  the  situation  in 
which  this  country  stands,  our  business  is  not  to  seek 
opportunities  of  displaying  it,  but  to  content  ourselves 
with  letting  the  professors  of  violent  and  exaggerated 
doctrines  on  both  sides  feel  that  it  is  not  their  interest  to 
convert  an  umpire  into  an  adveisary.'  After  describing 
the  position  of  England  as  keeping  in  check  the  passions 
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of  the  world,  and  the  horror  of  the  scene  if  she  were  to 
descend  from  her  post  of  arbitrament  to  lead  the  coiiflict,  - 
he  continued:  'This,  then,  is  the  reason — a  reason  very- 
different  from  fear — the  reverse  of  a  consciousness  of 
disability — why  1  dread  the  recurrence  of  hostilities  in 
any  part  of  Europe ;  why  I  would  bear  much,  and  would 
forbear  long;  why  I  would,  as  I  have  said,  put  up  with 
almost  anything  that  did  not  touch  national  faith  and 
national  honour,  rather  than  let  slip  the  fuiies  of  war, 
the  leash  of  which  we  hold  in  our  hands,  not  knowing 
whom  they  may  reach,  or  how  far  their  lavages  may  be 
carried.  Such  is  the  love  of  peace  which  the  Biitish 
government  acknowledges ;  and  such  the  necessity  for 
peace  which  the  circumstances  of  the  world  inculcate.  I 
will  push  these  topics  no  further.' 

There  was  indeed  no  need  to  push  these  topics  further. 
Enough  was  said.  From  this  moment  it  was  under.stood 
throughout  the  world  that  whenever  '  the  war  of  opinion 
in  Europe '  should  involve  Great  Britain,  the  aspirants  to 
political  freedom  would  be  on  her  side.  It  was  now  clear 
— clear  to  all  sovereigns  and  to  all  people — that  England 
had  completely  separated  heiself  from  the  Holy  Alliance. 
Her  foreign  minister  had  carried  out  his  main  principle — 
the  preservation  of  peace ;  and  achieved  the  great  practical 
purpose  which  lay  nearest  to  it — the  destruction  of  the 
Holy  Alliance.  These  four  years  were  a  shoit  time  in 
which  to  have  secured  such  objects,  and  to  have  placed 
such  a  fame  as  his  on  its  pinnacle. 

During  those  four  years,  a  few  events  had  happened 
among  our  foreign  allies  which  it  is  necessary  briefly 
to  refer  to.  The  princess-regent  of  Portugal  has  been 
mentioned,  in  the  place  of  the  old  King  John  VI.  That 
feeble  king  had  for  a  wife  the  sifter  of  the  Spanish  King 
Ferdinand;  and  for  a  son — the  second  son — the  notorious 
Don  Miguel,  who  has  since  so  pertinaciously  troubled  the 
repose  of  his  own  and  other  countries.  This  wife  and  son, 
in  the  spring  of  1824,  imprisoned  and  threatened  the  king, 
who  was  obliged  to  thiow  himself  upon  the  protection  of 
the  English,  and  to  escape  from  his  own  family  on  board 
a  British  vessel  in  the  Tagus.  Miguel  was  sent  away  on 
his  travels,  and  the  king  reinstated.     A  year  afterwards, 
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the  king  acknowledged  the  independence  of  his  gieat  South 
American  province  of  Brazil.  Ten  months  afterwards  he 
died;  and  his  eldest  son,  Don  Pedro,  who  had  for  a  year 
been  Emperor  of  Brazil,  must  now  choose  whether  to 
remain  so,  or  to  return  to  Portugal  as  its  king.  The 
choice  between  the  two  crowns  was  his.  He  chose  to 
remain  on  his  western  throne ;  but  he  did  what  he  could 
to  influence  the  affairs  of  the  European  kingdom.  He 
abdicated  the  Portuguese  throne  in  favour  of  his  eldest 
daughter;  and  he  sent  over  with  her  a  constitution  for 
Portugal.  It  was  this  constitution  which  enraged  the 
French  and  Spanish  courts,  and  caused  the  inroads  upon 
Portugal  which  the  British  troops  were  sent  to  repel.  The 
princess-regent  mentioned  above  was  the  sister  of  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  who,  under  her  father's  will,  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  Portugal  till  her  young  niece  could 
enter  upon  her  dignity  and  her  function.  When  Mr. 
Canning's  great  speech  was  made,  then.  King  John  VI. 
had  been  dead  some  months;  Don  Pedro  was  on  tlie 
throne  of  Brazil ;  Don  Miguel  was  on  his  travels,  caballing 
wherever  he  went ;  and  their  sister  Isabella  was  princess- 
regent  of  Portugal,  ruling  the  country  in  the  name  of  the 
infant  queen,  and  according  to  the  constitution  sent  over 
by  Don  Pedro. 

Other  sovereignR  had  died — had  slipped  out  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  on  the  inexorable  summons  of  death  when  they 
would  not  attend  to  that  of  freedom.  The  ex-King  of 
Sardinia,  Emanuel  Victor,  was  no  longer  a  Eu)  opean  poten- 
tate ;  but  he  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  earlier  meetings 
of  the  allies.  He  died  in  January,  1824,  leaving  his 
brother,  Charles  Felix,  on  the  throne.  In  September  of 
the  same  year  died  the  King  of  France,  after  enjoying  his 
restored  royalty  fourteen  years.  His  had  been  the  un- 
liappy  lot  to  suffer  adversity  without  being  able  to  profit 
by  it.  Neither  reverses  nor  restoration  yielded  any  privi- 
lege of  wisdom  to  him.  His  accession  was  as  nothing  to  the 
world,  and  his  death  was  nothing,  except  that  he  left  his 
throne  to  be  occupied  by  a  brother,  yet  more  unenlightened, 
and  more  despotic  in  his  tendencies,  than  himself.  The 
*  Nestor '  of  the  Verona  Congress,  Ferdinand  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  followed  his  relative  of  Sardinia  ia  a  year.     The 
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Duchess  de  Berri  was  his  grandchild ;  one  daughter  was  wife 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia;  another  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
whereby  she  becime  Queen  of  the  French  five  yeais  after 
her  father's  death.  The  King  of  Naples  died  of  apoplexy  ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  his  death  is  notified,  indicates  the 
ideas  which  beset  the  death-beds  of  kings  who  live  in 
dread  of  revolutions.  '  The  nuncio,  the  ambassador  from 
Spain,  the  Austrian  minister,  and  the  French  charge 
d'affaires,  were  introdnced,  wdth  all  the  council,  into  the 
chamber  of  the  king,  Hi-s  majesty  was  lying  on  his  back, 
with  his  mouth  open,  but  his  features  unaltered;  the  left 
hand,  which  was  uncoveied,  showed  some  marks  of  extra- 
vasated  blood.  The  guards  at  the  palace,  and  other  public 
places,  w^ere  doubled,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  but  the 
public  tranquillit}^  was  not  disturbed  for  a  single  moment.' 
This  could  not  be  said  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  more 
prominent  member  of  the  alliance  than  this  Verona  Nestor. 
On  the  1st  of  December  of  this  3'ear,  1825,  Alexander  of 
Eussia  died,  far  away  from  his  capital  and  his  northern 
c<  >urt.  Some  believe  that  he  determined  to  pass  the  winter 
in  the  S(juth,  because  he  knew  himself  to  be  hemmed  in  by 
conspirators  at  St.  Petersburg.  However  that  may  be,  he 
died  of  fever  on  a  loft}^  cliff  overlooking  a  vast  expanse  of 
the  Black  Sea,  while  his  successor  was  in  imminent  peril 
from  a  plot  so  extensive,  that  it  was  necessary  to  hush  the 
matter  up  as  speedily  as  possible;  and  so  mysterious  that, 
to  this  day,  nothing  is  cleaily  understood  about  it  in  the 
world.  Whether  Alexander  would  have  lived  long,  and 
ruled  as  he  chose,  if  he  had  escaped  the  fever  which  cut 
him  off  at  Taganiog,  there  is  no  saying.  There  is  every 
appearance  of  his  having  ruled  as  he  chose  up  to  the  time 
of  his  last  illness.  What  he  chose  was  a  benevolent 
method.  What  he  lacked  was  a  sense  and  knowledge  of 
justice.  He  was  not  even  aware  that  benevolence  may 
operate  as  cruelty  when  it  is  not  enlightened  and  guided 
by  a  principle  of  justice.  Alexander  will  not  appear  to 
posterity  altogether  as  the  bland,  kindly,  courteous  Chiis- 
ti  m  gentleman  that  he  believed  himself,  and  that  he 
sincerely  meant  to  be.  He  was  bland,  kindly,  courteous, 
and  a  religious  gentleman ;  but  he  was  a  pedant  in  in- 
tellect, and  an  oppressor  on  the  throne.     Nobody  wept  for 
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him,  even  while  there  was  fear  that  his  savage  brother 
Coristantine  would  succeed  him.  The  savage  was,  however, 
induced  to  set  himself  aside— a  wonderfully  enlightened 
ai;t,  such  as  some  who  are  not  Calibans  are  incapable  of. 
The  3'ounger  brother  Nicholas  succeeded,  and  walked  up 
the  steps  tif  the  throne  auiidist  a  tliousand  daggers  pointed 
at  his  breast.  How  he  charmed  ihem  down,  and  how  he 
made  terms  with  those  who  held  them,  no  one  knows. 

Thus  would  the  Holy  Alliance  have  been  already  deci- 
mated, if  Canning  had  not  before  virtually  dispersed  the 
assembly.  Soon  after  the  arch-enemy,  Napoleon,  was  in 
his  grave,  Londonderry  fdlowed,  and  cariied  with  him  the 
fate  of  the  compact.  Now  five  of  the  sovereigns  had 
slipped  away  ;  and  a  plebeian  man  had  aiisen,  who  was 
too  strong  for  all  that  were  gone  and  all  that  remained. 
Here,  then,  we  may  drop  all  mention  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

It  has  been  related  that  when  the  Verona  Congress  was 
summoned,  the  business  propo.^ed  for  its  consideration  was 
a  consultation  on  the  affairs  of  Greece.  As  it  turned  out, 
the  subject  of  Greece  was  scarcely  mentioned  at  that  con- 
gress ;  which  was  occupied  with  the  then  seci  et  topic  of  the 
French  intentions  towards  Spain.  The  British  minister's 
iidud,  however,  was  not  the  less  open  to  Gieek  interests. 
In  his  youth  he  had  written  a  poem  on  Greece — a  lament 
on  its  slavery;  and  when  the  extensive  Greek  insurrection 
in  1821  seemed  to  open  a  prospect  of  liberty,  no  heart  beat 
higher  with  hope  and  sympathy  than  his.  He  was,  like  a 
multitude  of  others,  sanguine  about  the  ability,  physical 
and  moral,  of  the  Greeks  to  accomplish  and  maintain  their 
independence.  His  duty  as  a  minister,  however,  had  to  be 
considered  before  his  predilections  as  a  man.  He  adhered 
firmly  to  the  principles  on  which  he  conducted  his  govern- 
ment in  other  cases.  He  preserved  peace  on  the  continent 
by  strict  neutrality  in  regard  to  the  war  in  Eastern 
Europe ;  he  enforced  this  neutrality  by  restraining  indi- 
viduals from  rushing  to  Greece,  to  fight  against  Turkey  : 
while  he  used  all  the  power  of  his  position  to  influence 
Turkey  favourably,  and  to  soften  the  horrors  of  the  war. 
His  countenance  was  on  the  side  of  liberty ;  and  he  was 
already  pondering  a  scheme,  which  he  carried  out  in  a 
i*ubse(j[uent  year,  for  the  protection  of  Greece  against  tha 
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destructive  violence  of  her  foe,  while  yet  stiictly  eiifoici(irj|  » j,  ^  vX  t  i  0  . 
his  policy  of  non-interference  with  any  affairs  of  other 
states  in  which  Great  Britain  was  not,  as  a  state,  involved. 
Turkey  had  the  same  claim  to  the  possession  of  Greece  that 
any  other  state  has  to  its  conquered  dependencies;  and 
however  the  sympathy  of  the  enlightened  world  might  be 
wdth  the  insuigent  Greeks,  no  government  had  a  right  to 
interfere  wdth  the  possessions  of  Turkey.  Every  assistance 
but  political  aid  was,  however,  freely  offered  throughout 
Europe.  Kings  and  people  subscribed  money  for  the 
redemption  of  Greek  captives,  and  the  support  of  Greek 
outcasts;  and,  in  spite  of  all  prohibitions  of  govern- 
ments, many  volunteers  from  France,  England,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  went  to  fight  under  the  Greek  leaders.  Our 
own  Byron  perished  in  the  cause — laid  low  by  fatigue  and 
fever  before  Missolonghi.  The  accomplished  and  beloved 
Santa  Rosa,  who  had  failed  in  the  struggle  to  free  his  own 
Piedmont  from  Austrian  rule,  gave  his  efforts,  and  pre- 
sently his  life,  to  the  Greek  cause.  At  that  time,  the  cause 
appeared  desperate ;  and  its  misfortunes  were  cruelly 
aggravated  by  the  disappointment  of  hopes  held  out  from 
England  of  supplies  of  money  and  steam-boats.  Perhaps 
the  less  said  the  better  of  the  Greek  loan  negotiated  in 
London  in  1825,  except  that  such  incidents  ought  to  yield 
their  full  lesson  to  future  times,  when  similar  occasions 
may  occur.  We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  business 
was  originally  undertaken  with  a  true  heartiness  in  the 
Greek  cause — with  an  enthusiasm  which  carried  some 
parties  beyond  their  calculations,  and  a  due  consideration 
of  their  means ;  and  this  kind  of  inconsiderateness  is  too 
likely  to  induce  a  reaction  of  selfish  care,  under  which  the 
pretension  of  benevolence  and  a  love  of  liberty  becomes  a 
mockery.  Thus  it  was  in  the  matter  of  the  Greek  loan  in 
London,  which  yielded  even  less  of  credit  to  the  managing 
{)arties  in  England,  than  of  money  to  the  Greeks.  Amidst 
the  flow  and  ebb  of  sentiment  and  action  among  private 
parties  in  England,  the  government  steadily  held  its  posi- 
tion of  neutrality,  giving  its  endeavours  in  aid  of  humanity, 
and  its  undisguised  good  wishes  to  the  Greek  insurgents. 

It  has  been  told  how  complete  was  the  humiliation  of 
Algiers  in  1816,  and  how  a  thousand  and  eighty  Christian 
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slaves  ru8\ied  from  the  interior  to  tlie  shore,  and  from  the 
shore  into  the  boats,  escaping  from  what  they  called  'a 
second  hell,'  to  the  British  ships  which  were  to  carry  them 
home.  The  victory  appeared  complete  :  but  victors  never 
know  when  they  have  done  with  such  an  enemy  as  the 
piratical  state  of  Algiers  then  was.  Another  quarrel  arose 
in  January  1824.  Captain  Spencer  was  sent  with  two 
British  vessels  to  arrange  a  dispute  between  the  Dey  of 
Algiers  and  the  English  consul,  Mr.  Macdonald,  On  his 
arrival,  Captain  Spencer  found  two  Spanish  vessels  in  the 
mole,  recently  captured,  whose  crews  were  made  slaves  of. 
Of  course,  the  liberty  of  these  Spaniards  was  demanded, 
under  the  treaty  made  with  Lord  Exmouth.  No  answer 
arriving  in  four  days.  Captain  Spencer  began  to  fear  for 
the  safety  of  the  Europeans  on  shoi  e ;  and,  under  a  pretext 
of  giving  them  an  entertainment,  he  got  them  all  on  board 
one  of  his  ships,  while  the  other  engaged  the  piratical 
vessel  which  had  captured  the  Spaniards,  took  it,  and  set 
free  seventeen  Spaniards  who  were  found  on  board.  War 
against  Algiers  was  declared;  and  a  squadron  under  Sir 
H.  Neale's  command  appeared  before  the  town  on  the  24th 
of  July.  While  waiting  for  a  wind,  the  British  commander 
received  a  message  from  the  Dey,  requesting  negotiation. 
The  negotiations  gave  little  trouble,  for  the  Dey  was  sub- 
missive. He  engaged  that  no  more  European  prisoners 
of  war  should  be  made  slaves  of,  but  that  they  should  be 
treated  with  all  humanity,  and  regarded  as  prisoners  of 
war  are  in  Europe.  Here  Great  Britain  closed  accounts 
with  Algiers,  as  it  presently  ceased  to  exist  as  an  African 
state.  A  dispute  arising  between  the  Algerine  government 
and  the  French  in  1827,  France  sent  forth  a  power  which 
conquered  Algiers,  and  in  1830  made  it  a  French  colony. 

While  Algiers  was  thus  called  to  account,  a  little  war 
was  proceeding  on  another  part  of  the  African  coast,  which 
brought  nothing  but  disaster  and  bhame  to  the  Briti.sh 
engaged  in  it.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the 
Ashantee  nation  had  been  rising  in  importance  by  conquest. 
The  successive  British  governors  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  had 
not  preserved  a  steady  course  of  policy  with  the  Ashan- 
tees  and  Fantees :  they  had  changed  sides,  and  broken 
faith ;  and  now  the  settlement  was  to  receive  the  natuial 
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letrilmtion.  These  2:oveinors  had  been  appointed  by  the 
African  Company,  whose  Fettlements  were  all  assumed  liy 
the  Briti^h  government  in  1821.  In  1822,  Sir  Charles 
i\£'Carthy  was  sent  out  as  governor-in-chief  of  all  the 
settlements  which  had  belonged  to  the  Company ;  and  he 
]>resently  found  that  he  had  the  Company's  Ashantee  war 
upon  his  hands.  He  seems  to  have  been  wholly  unskilled 
in  African  warfare.  The  nairative  of  the  events  of  1824 
is  a  dismal  story  of  mistakes  and  misadventurts ;  of  reliance 
on  native  auxiliaries,  who  failed  in  every  possible  way  on 
all  occasions;  of  inability  to  cross  rivers,  and  entangle- 
ments in  the  bush  ;  of  messengers  not  knowing  their  way  ; 
deluges  of  rain  being  encountered;  and  of  ammunition  fall- 
ing short,  far  fiom  home.  Sir  Charles  M'Carthy,  after 
receiving  a  warning  that  his  skin — or  his  skull,  for  both 
are  reported — should  adorn  the  great  war-drum  of  Ash- 
antee, actually  divided  his  troops  into  four  portions,  and 
permitted  the  small  force  which  he  had  conducted  into  the 
interior  to  be  surrounded  by  ten  thousand  Ashantees.  He 
was  wounded  in  the  breast  by  a  musket-shot,  and  three  of 
his  officers  laid  him  under  a  tree,  where  the  enemy  rushed, 
knife  in  hand,  f»n  the  little  party.  By  the  intervention  of 
a  chief,  one  of  the  Englishmen,  named  Williams,  was 
saved,  after  being  wounded  in  the  neck ;  and  on  turning 
lound,  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  the  headless  bodies  of 
his  three  companions.  All  the  English  officers  who  ac- 
companied Sir  C.  M'Carthy  were  killed  or  captured,  except 
two.  This  happened  on  the  21st  of  January  1824.  It  was 
not  till  May  that  the  British  found  themselves  strong 
enough  to  brave  the  enemy  in  the  field.  The  forts  being 
garrisoned  by  seamen  and  marines,  just  arrived  with  the 
new  governor.  Colonel  Sutherland,  and  the  gairisons  turned 
out  to  take  the  field.  Colonel  Chisholai  attacked  the 
Ashantees  on  the  21st,  and  drove  them  before  him,  after 
five  hours'  hard  fighting.  The  advantage  could  not  be 
followed  up,  for  want  of  resources,  and  because  the  native 
allies  deserted.  Much  fighting  occurred  between  this  time 
and  the  11th  of  July,  when  the  Ashantees  were  again 
defeated  in  the  field,  near  Cape  Coast  Castle.  They 
hovered  about  till  the  20th,  after  which  they  were  not 
seen  again.     Mutiny  and  desertion  in  his  own  army  dia- 
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a't)led  the  Asliantee  king  from  harassing  the  Biitish,  as  he 
might  still  have  done  by  his  very  numerous  forces.  He 
retired,  leaving  behind  him  bare  and  bloody  fields,  where 
lio  had  advanced  among  rich  crops  of  maize,  bananas, 
yams,  and  plantains.  At  this  time,  beef  was  sixteen 
guineas  a  tierce  at  Cape  Coast ;  and  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  obtain  flour  or  bread  at  any  price.  The  poor  natives 
had,  of  course,  no  prospect  but  of  dying  by  hunger. 

The  Ashantee  king  did  not  give  up  his  object  of  possess- 
ing himself  of  all  the  country  which  lay  between  his 
northern  boundary  and  the  sea.  During  the  two  succeed- 
ing years,  he  made  vast  preparations  in  great  quietness.  The 
natives  in  alliance  with  England  were  much  alarmed,  and 
applied  for  assi.^tance  to  Colonel  Purdon,  commanding  at 
Cape  Coast.  They  solemnly  promised  not  to  run  away  again, 
if  they  were  assisted  and  led  by  the  British ;  and  this  time 
one  king  and  his  forces  were  firm,  and  fought  well.  The 
final  engagement  took  place  on  the  7th  of  August  1826, 
when  the  Ashantees  lost,  it  was  believed,  not  le!-s  than 
five  thousand  men.  On  the  British  side,  the  loss  was 
eight  hundred;  and  two  thousand  were  wounded.  The 
Ashanfee  king  lost  the  golden  umbrella  of  state,  the  golden 
stool  of  state,  and  much  wealth  of  gold-dust,  ivory,  etc. 
The  great  talisman  of  the  Ashantees  was  taken  also,  and 
examined.  Under  the  external  covering  of  leopard  skin 
appeared  a  silk  handkerchief;  and  within  the  handkerchief 
were  two  folds  of  paper,  covered  with  Arabic  characters; 
and  within  the  paper  was  the  head  of  Sir  C.  McCarthy. 
One  of  the  native  kings  was  the  captor  of  the  talisman; 
and  he  refused  to  give  it  up.  Humbling  as  it  is  to  be 
worsted  in  these  barbaric  wars,  and,  indeed,  to  be  engaged 
in  them  at  all,  their  occurrence  and  incidents  cannot  be 
passed  over  in  tne  history  of  the  time.  They  are  not  only 
facts  of  the  time,  but  they  yield  their  less(m.  Such  wars 
occur  in  most  cases,  as  in  the  pre.sent,  from  the  lack  of 
steadiness,  ability,  or  knowledge,  in  the  agents  sent  from 
home;  and  we  shall  bo  liable  to  such  wars  and  such 
humiliations  as  long  as  due  care  is  not  taken  to  send  fit 
and  properly  prepared  agents  to  onr  meanest  settlements 
in  the  most  rem(jte  nooks  of  tlie  world,  as  anxiously  as  to 
the   most   brilliant   court    in    Europe.     The   bad  faith  of 
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Governor  Smith  in  1819  led  to  the  slaughter  of  Sir  C. 
M'Carthy  in  1824;  and  the  incapacity  of  Sir  C.  M'Carthy 
in  1824  caused  the  protraction  of  the  war  for  two  years, 
the  diflSculty  of  putting  down  the  Ashantees  at  the  end  (-f 
that  time,  and  all  the  horrors  of  famine  which  afflicted  the 
territory  during  the  intermediate  period. 

For  nearly  four  years  prior  to  1826,  there  had  been  war 
between  the  British  in  India  and  the  King  of  Ava,  who 
ruled  over  the  Burmese  empire.  The  Burmese  territory  is 
above  a  thousand  miles  long,  by  six  hundred  broad ;  and 
it  lies  between  Bengal  and  China,  filling  up  the  whole 
space.  The  king  was  as  proud  and  as  vain  as  barbaric 
sovereigns  usually  are  when  they  know  little  or  nothing 
beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own  territory ;  and  he  ventured 
to  annoy  his  western  neighbour,  unaware  of  the  cha^^tise- 
ment  that  he  must  submit  to  in  consequence.  The  Bur- 
mese pu.^hed  across  the  frontier,  and  committe<1  thefts  and 
violence,  from  time  to  time,  fur  some  years  before  the  war ; 
but  these  aggressions  need  not  be  supposed  to  be  counte- 
nanced by  the  government,  and  they  were  not  therefore 
made  a  subject  of  formal  complaint.  In  1823,  however, 
the  government  picked  a  quarrel,  slew  some  soldiers  in  the 
British  service,  imprisoned  some  British  subjects,  and,  on 
being  called  to  account,  talked  of  invading  Bengal.  The 
Burmese  actually  entered  the  British  territory,  and  set  up 
forts,  secured  with  strong  palisades,  from  one  of  which  a 
Briti^^h  officer  and  his  force  were  driven  back,  with  con- 
siderable loss,  in  the  month  of  February.  After  this,  war 
followed  of  course ;  and,  of  course,  it  was  a  disastrous  war 
enough  to  the  ignorant  sovereign  who  had  provoked  it. 

The  principal  seaport  of  the  Burmese,  Eangoon,  was 
attacked  on  the  11th  of  May,  and  immediately  submitted. 
The  members  of  the  government  fled  at  the  first  shot ;  and 
the  whole  population  of  Eangoon,  except  one  hundred 
j^ersons,  ran  away  into  the  jungle  before  the  British  could 
take  possession  of  the  town.  After  this,  however,  the 
Conduct  of  the  war  became  much  more  difiicult  from  the 
security  afforded  to  the  enemy  by  the  jungle  and  by  the 
Btockades  which  the  Burmese  threw  up  before  every 
advantageous  spot  where  they  rested.  It  was  a  weary 
and  dreary  war ;  as  war  with  a  barbaric  people  must  ever 
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be.  It  was  no  comfort  that  the  Burmese  lost,  many  times 
over,  more  men  than  the  British ;  tliat  they  were  always 
leaving  their  ammunition  behind  them,  and  laying  waste 
their  fields,  that  their  enemy  might  not  be  supported  by 
their  soil.  There  was  no  comfort  in  all  this;  fur  ic  did 
not  appear  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  peace.  The  climate 
and  the  country — the  heavy  rains,  burning  suns,  jungles 
and  swamps,  were  unfavourable  to  the  invaders ;  and  at 
the  end  of  1824,  though  they  had  advanced  deep  into  the 
country,  they  did  not  seem  much  nearer  to  peace.  The 
year  1825,  too,  was  filled  up  with  successes  which  went 
for  nothing — though  the  British  commander.  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell,  did  his  duty  well.  One-eighth  of  the  British 
troops  were  sick  amidst  the  swamps  and  rains ;  and  they 
weie  fired  upon  from  the  jungle,  where  they  could  not  follow 
their  assailants.  In  the  autumn,  there  was  an  armistice, 
with  abundance  of  fine  speeches  and  compliments,  cere- 
monious dinings  and  pi  etences  of  ardent  friendship ;  but 
probably  every  one  knew  that;  the  whole  was  a  device  for 
obtaining  time — to  recover  the  sick  of  the  one  party  and 
replenish  the  means  of  defence  of  the  other.  Then  followed 
the  defeat  of  the  great  Burmese  army  by  little  more  than 
a  tenth  part  of  their  number ;  and  then  a  treaty  of  peace 
which,  after  being  duly  signed,  was  found  actually  never  to 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  king.  The  alleged  difficulty 
about  this  treaty,  on  the  part  of  the  Burmese,  was  that 
they  could  not  pay  the  money  demanded  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  They  begged  Sir  A.  Campbell  to  take  rice 
instead,  or  to  cut.  down  and  cany  away  the  fine  trees  he 
might  take  a  fancy  to ;  but  he  insisted  on  the  money,  and 
the  treaty  was  signed.  When,  after  the  next  victory,  the 
British  took  possession  of  Melloone,  tliey  found  there  th« 
treaty  which  had  never  been  forwarded  to  Ava.  And  they 
found  also,  in  the  Prince  Memiaboo's  house,  the  sum  of 
30,000  rupees  (£3000).  The  treaty  was  forwarded  to  the 
commissioner,  with  a  note  saying  that  lie  had  probably 
left  it  behind  him  in  the  hurry  of  his  departuie.  The 
commissi(jner  replied  that  in  the  same  hurry  he  had  left 
behind  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  he  was  confident 
the  British  general  was  only  waiting  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  restore  to  him. 
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There  is  sometliing  extremely  painful  in  such  stories  as 
these ;  in  contemplating  wars  whose  horrors  are  as  great 
as  those  which  are  conducted  by  foes  under  an  equality  of 
civilisation,  but  which  are  yet  made  ludicrous  by  the 
childishness  of  one  of  the  parties.  Such  wars  do  not 
appear,  as  far  as  our  eastern  possessions  are  concerned,  to 
have  been  the  fault  of  the  more  civilised  party,  any  time 
within  our  century.  There  is  no  wish  for  war  in  a  case 
like  this,  where  the  cost  of  money  can  hardly  bo  repaid  by 
any  fruits  of  conquest ;  where  the  troops  are  cut  off  by 
climate  and  disease ;  where  the  survivors  gain  little  glory 
by  much  hardship;  and  where  the  sufferings  of  the 
conquered  country  are  such  as  must  give  concern  to  the 
hardest  heart.  In  the  present  instance,  all  means  of  con- 
ciliation and  negotiation  seem  to  have  been  tried  before 
war  was  resorted  to.  The  necessity  was  one  to  which 
future  generations  are  subjected  by  those  who  first 
establish  a  footing  by  force  in  a  barbaric  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Such  men  little  know  what  they  do — to  what  an 
interminable  series  of  future  wars  they  pledge  their 
country ;  what  an  embarrassment  of  teriitory,  and  burden 
of  responsibility,  and  crowds  of  quarrelsome  and  irrational 
neighbours,  they  bring  upon  her ;  and  how  they  implicate 
her  in  the  obligation  to  superintend  the  fortunes  of  half  a 
continent — or  perhaps  half  the  globe,  till  civilisation 
shall  have  so  spread  and  penetrated  as  that  the  nations  can 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  co-operate  with  each  other. 
It  is  thus  with  the  British  in  Asia  now.  After  the  close 
of  this  Burmese  war,  a  wise  and  benevolent  statesman  was 
wont  to  say  in  London,  with  a  grave  countenance,  that  we 
should  be  compelled  to  conquer  China;  and  those  who  did 
not  see  as  far  as  he  did  into  our  responsibilities  on  the 
field  of  Asia,  and  who  knew  how  far  he  was  from  desiring 
conquest  as  a  good,  used  to  jest  about  him  as  '  the  conqueror 
of  China.'  Before  the  day  of  the  Chinese  war  arrived,  the 
far-seeing  statesman  was  in  his  grave ;  but  his  words 
remained  in  the  ears  of  his  friends,  a-;  a  direction  into  the 
yet  remoter  future  where  our  national  responsibilities  will 
still  be  acting  when  we  are  in  our  graves.  Ours  is, 
probably,  not  the  only  generation  which  will  pass  away 
before  England's  wars  with  barbaric  states  are  ended. 
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Peace  was  concluded  with  the  King  of  Ava,  in  Febrnary, 
on  terms  which  weie  triumphant  to  the  British.  Their 
expenses  were  paid  by  the  Burmese,  and  there  was  such  a 
cession  of  border  territory  as  would  secure  Bengal  from 
incursions  from  the  east.  There  was  difficulty  and  delay 
about  the  restoration  of  the.  prisoners  and  the  payment  of 
the  tribute ;  but  every  condition  was  enforced  by  Sir  A. 
Campbell,  and,  on  the  5th  of  March,  the  Britisli  troops 
turned  their  faces  towards  Rangoon,  on  their  way  back  to 
Bengal. 

While  these  eastern  conflicts  were  taking  ])lace,  Mr. 
Canning  was  earnestly  occupied  at  home  in  preventing  a 
war  in  the  western  world.  Till  our  globe  is  better  known, 
and  newly  di-covered  portions  more  accurately  surveyed 
and  defined  than  has  been  possible  in  the  early  days  of 
geographical  science,  there  will  be  danger  of  disputes 
about  possession  and  boundaries  between  countries  which 
have  contributed  to  the  discovery  of  new  regions,  and 
which  may  have  been  concerned  in  cessions  of  territory 
obscurely  described.  This  has  been  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  territory  pertaining  to  one  of  the  most  important 
rivers  in  the  New  World — the  Columbia;  the  possession 
of  which  has  been  repeatedly  and  vehemently  disputed  by 
the  English  government  and  that  of  the  United  States. 
When  Mr.  Canning  came  into  office  in  1822,  the  condition 
of  the  question  was  such  that,  as  Lord  Castlereagh  told 
Mr.  Rush,  the  American  minister  in  London,  war  could  be 
produced  by  holding  up  a  finger. 

The  matter  was  really  a  veiy  important  one.  The 
Columbia  is  the  largest  river  which  flows  into  the  Pacific ; 
its  course  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  being  neaily  nine 
hundred  miles.  Its  entrance  is  somewhat  difficult;  but 
just  within  is  a  spacious  and  secure  bay.  The  harbours 
along  the  west  coast  of  North  America  are  very  few ;  not 
more  than  two  or  three  outside  the  disputed  territoiy ; 
and  far-seeing  men  are  aware  that  every  secure  anchorage 
will  be  of  inestimable  value  when  the  trade  of  the  Pacific 
becomes  what  it  is  certainly  desti«ied  to  be.  Again,  the 
Columbia  is  now  the  only  largo  liver  amidst  the  habitable 
regions  of  the  globe  which  remains  to  be  colonised  ;  and  of 
all  possible  considerations,  none  is  so  important  to  Great 
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Britain  as  her  field  of  colonisation.  Embayed  in  the  coast 
of  the  disputed  territory  is  an  island — Vancouver's  Island 
— two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  by  fifty  broad,  which 
is  fertile,  has  a  climate  like  that  of  England,  and  abounds 
in  coal  of  an  excellent  quality.  In  Mr.  Canning's  time 
the  importance  of  this  island  was  not  so  clear  as  it  is  now 
that  we  have  obtained  settlements  in  China,  and  extended 
our  steam-navigation  into  the  Pacific.  The  prospect  was 
not  then  so  distinct  as  now,  of  the  activity  of  commerce 
which  must  arise  in  those  regions,  where  our  agents  are 
already  looking  for  coal  and  good  harbours.  At  that  time, 
the  Oregon  was  a  remote  region  beyond  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains, which  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  f>r  emigrants  to 
reach,  and  whence  there  could  hardly  be  any  communica- 
tion between  them  and  the  mother-country.  Now  that  it 
is  accessible  from  the  other  side,  being  only  eighteen 
days'  sail  from  our  Chinese  settlements,  while  commerce 
and  navigation  are  quickening  along  the  whole  American 
coast,  the  aspect  of  the  question  is  much  altered  But 
even  then  the  Oregon  territory  was  seen  to  be  no  trifle,  to 
be  lightly  given  up  by  an  insular  nation,  whose  future 
welfare  must  depend  incalculably  on  its  means  of  c<donisa- 
tion ;  and  the  question  of  the  right  to  Oregon  was  disputed 
with  a  proportionate  warmth  and  pertinacity. 

The  claim  of  the  United  States  was  for  a  boundary 
which  should  give  them  not  only  the  Columbia  River  but 
Vancouver's  Island  •  bringing  their  coast  so  neaily  to  a 
junction  with  the  Eussian  territory,  as  that  British  vessels 
could  pass  in  and  out  only  among  islands  belonging  to  the 
one  or  the  other  power.  In  1^18,  the  British  commis- 
sioners, Mr.  Eobinson  and  Mr.  Goulburn,  would  not 
concede  this ;  and  the  American  government  would  not 
modify  the  claim;  and  the  parties,  therefore,  made  an 
arrangement  which  could  not  but  increase  the  difficulty  of 
a  future  settlement.  They  agreed  to  leave  the  territory 
open  to  occupation  by  Americans  and  British  for  ten  j^ears  ; 
after  which  the  subject  should  be  resumed.  As  time  drew 
on  to  the  close  of  the  term,  Mr.  Eush,  the  Ameiicau 
minister,  was  directed  to  ()i>en  the  subject  again  with  Mr. 
Canning ;  the  United  States  government  having,  mean- 
time,  sent   a   frigate   to   the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  to 
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explore  the  river,  and  establish  a  post  at  its  mouth,  on 
what  congress  declared  to  be  '  within  the  acknowledged 
limits '  of  the  American  ten  itory.  Mr.  Eush  waited  on 
Mr.  Canning,  who  was  in  bed  with  an  attack  of  gout. 
Mr.  Rush  was  admitted ;  they  spread  out  maps  upon  the 
bed ;  and  Mr.  Canning  was  astouished  to  discover  how 
great  was  the  extent  of  the  American  claim.  The  next 
time  they  conferred,  the  American  minister  yielded  two 
degrees  of  latitude,  which  would  have  left  Vancouver's 
Island  to  Britain,  but  not  the  Columbia  Eiver.  This  offer 
was  rejected  by  Mr.  Canning,  whose  proposal  of  a  modified 
settlement  was  in  turn  rejected  by  Mr.  Rush.  The  more 
the  affair  was  discussed,  the  more  hopeless  did  an}^  con- 
clusion appear;  and  so  angry  did  the  people  of  both 
countries  become,  that  the  slightest  irritability  en  the  part 
of  the  negotiatois  would  have  instantly  kindled  a  war. 
Mr.  Canning's  part  was  patience,  and  the  recommendation 
of  patience.  He  lost  no  opportunity  of  testifying  his  good- 
will towards  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  restraining  the  jealousy  between  the  two 
n-itions.  The  question  was  not  settled  in  his  time;  but 
he  did  much  in  preventing  a  war,  and  in  keeping  open 
a  way  for  an  ultimate  amicable  settlement  of  a  question 
whose  importance  to  his  country  was  greater  than  even  he 
could  be  aware  of. 

Whenever  the  periods  arrived — once  in  two  years — for 
the  renewal  of  the  Alien  Act,  the  question  was  asked  in 
parliament  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  whether  it  was 
proposed  fjr  the  benefit  of  our  own  country  or  for  that  of 
foreign  sovereigns.  The  subject  is  sufficiently  connected 
with  our  foreign  policj'-  to  find  its  place  here ;  and  especially 
because  it  was  the  prevalence  of  discontent  and  insurrec- 
tion abroad,  during  this  period,  which  made  the  seasons  of 
the  renewal  of  the  Alien  Act  interesting  and  important 
occasions  of  discus.^ion. 

Every  one  who  has  travelled  on  the  continent  is  ready 
to  join  in  complaint  and  condemnation  of  the  passport 
system  there,  by  which  every  traveller  is  compelled  to 
carry  about  with  him  a  descripticm  of  himself — his  personal 
appearance,  age,  station,  and  occui)ation — and  to  have  the 
Bt-itement  certified  afresh  for  every  new  country  he  enters. 
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The  trouble  and  expense,  the  vexation  and  delay,  the 
mistakes  and  inconveniences  suffered  by  travellers  under 
this  system,  are  such  as  to  make  it  hateful  to  everybody. 
No  such  system  existing  in  England,  it  is  clear  that,  during 
troubled  times,  every  man  who  had  reason  to  wish  to 
escape  notice,  in  any  continental  country,  would  rush  to 
England,  if  he  could,  and  there  feel  himself  in  safe  hiding, 
if  no  method  of  registration  of  foreigners  were  adopted. 
Among  these,  the  great  majority  might  be  such  as,  from 
their  worth  or  their  misfortunes,  England  would  be  proud 
and  eager  to  receive  and  console ;  and  such  could  have  no 
reasonable  objection  to  register  their  names  and  description 
on  their  arrival.  Others,  however,  whether  many  or  few, 
might  be  criminals  or  mischief-makers,  of  whose  presence 
in  the  country  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  public 
secuiity  and  good  faith  that  the  government  should  be 
aware.  This  much  appears  to  have  been  undisputed, 
while  the  successive  Alien  Acts  of  1820,  1822,  and  1824, 
were  under  discussion  in  pailiament.  The  provisions  by 
which  foreigners  arriving  in  England  were  required  to 
declare  who  and  what  they  were,  and  to  sign  their  names 
in  the  presence  of  an  authority  always  on  the  spot,  were 
not  objected  to  by  those  who  strenuously  opposed  other 
parts  of  the  bills.  By  this  registration  it  appears  that,  in 
1820,  the  number  of  foreigners  in  England  was  no  less 
than  25,000,  very  few  of  whom  were  engaged  in  com- 
mercial or  other  settled  pursuits — a  fact  which  seems  to 
indicate  the  recent  arrival  of  a  large  proportion  of  them. 
There  was  a  con>tant  increase  of  arrivals  over  departures, 
from  an  average  of  266  to  1300  in  a  year,  from  1819  to 
1822,  both  inclusive.  This  extraordinary  influx  was,  of 
course,  owing  to  the  revolutions  and  revolts  on  the 
continent;  and  the  class  of  immigrants  was  exactly  that 
which  a  Castlerea^h  and  Sidmouth  would  watch  with 
jealousy  and  dislike,  and  which  would  appeal  strongly  to 
the  sym[)athies  of  the  liberal  leaders  in  parliament,  and  of 
the  hospitable  English  people  throughout  the  land.  The 
objections  made  to  the  successive  Alien  Acts,  and  urged 
with  force  and  ardour  by  some  of  the  best  men  in  parlia- 
ment, regarded  the  power  accorded  to  government  of 
Bending  away  obnoxious  strangers,  and  its  possible  retro- 
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spective  oporation.  The  acts  secured  to  the  suspected 
alien  a  power  of  appeal  to  the  privy-council ;  and  he  was 
to  be  dismissed  openly,  by  proclamation,  or  by  an  order  in 
council.  Tlie  opponents  of  the  bills  required  some  security 
that  the  obnoxious  foreigner  should  not  be  delivered  up  to 
his  special  enemies  abroad,  nor  .subjected  on  the  spot  to 
threats  from  subordinate  officers ;  and  they  demanded  that 
all  foreigners  resident  in  Great  Britain  before  1814  should 
be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  acts.  Their  speeches 
were  directed  against  the  power  of  dismissal  at  all ;  though 
the  necessity  of  some  such  power  was  not  expiessly  denied. 
The  replies  showed  that  the  government  was  under  some 
effectual  responsibility,  and  that  the  existence  of  the 
power  of  deportation  was  the  surest  way  of  rendering  the 
exercise  of  that  power  unnecessary.  The  actual  case 
seems  to  be  that  the  power  was  unacceiDtable  to  the 
holders,  even  more  than  to  the  givers,  who  could  not 
control  its  operation ;  that  it  was  used  as  sparingly,  and 
surrendered  as  early  as  possible;  and  that  it  is  most 
improbable  tliat  it  should  ever  be  conferred  again.  The 
bills  passed  by  decided  majorities  on  each  occasion ;  and 
on  each  occasion  the  minister  had  to  report  that  there 
had  been  no  abuse  of  the  powers  of  the  act,  and  that  the 
number  of  aliens  sent  away  was  so  small  as  to  appear  to 
testify  to  the  efficacy  of  the  legislation.  In  ten  years,  as 
Mr.  Peel  declared  in  1824,  only  five  or  six  persons  had 
been  sent  out  of  the  country,  except  a  little  band  of 
agitators  connected  with  Napoleon ;  and  with  regard  to 
these  cases,  there  was  no  dangerous  or  tyrannical  conceal- 
ment. In  short,  the  acts,  though  in  a  certain  measure 
questionable,  worked  well  in  an  extraordinary  time ;  and 
in  1824,  Mr.  Peel  proposed  a  considerable  amelioration  in 
the  provisions  of  the  renewed  act.  At  this  time,  the 
number  of  aliens  in  the  country  was  26,500 ;  and  some 
had  been  detected  in  devising  plots  for  revolt  in  their 
respective  countries,  amidst  the  facilities  afforded  by  a 
residence  in  London.  The  government  had,  however, 
sent  away  only  one  j^erson  (Count  Bettera)  within  two 
years,  preferring  to  stop  the  plots  of  agitators  by  warning 
and  remonstrance ;  and  they  now  felt  able  to  recommend 
that  the  Alien  Act  should  henceforth  apply  to  no  persona 
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who  had  resided  in  England  for  seven  years.  On  the  next 
occasion,  in  1826,  a  much  gi eater  relaxation  was  made — 
the  power  of  deportation  was  withdrawn  from  among  the 
provisions,  a  fuller  process  of  registration  being  substituted 
for  it. 

Great  satisfaction  was  occasioned  by  this  change.  No 
one  objected  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  demand  that 
government  should  know  where  the  foreigners  who  sought 
an  abode  in  the  country  would  be  found ;  all  agreed  that 
the  power  of  deportation  had  been  carefully  used,  and 
guarded  from  abu^e ;  and  all  were  heartily  glad  when  it 
could  be  given  up,  never,  it  was  hoped,  to  be  asked  for 
again. 

During  this  course  of  years,  these  thousands  of  foreigners 
largely  influenced  the  mind  of  the  English  nation.  It 
was  a  good  thing  to  have  among  us  men  of  great  and 
various  knowledge,  art,  and  accomplishment.  It  was  a 
good  thing  to  have  our  minds,  too  long  and  too  closely  shut 
up  in  our  own  island  and  our  own  affairs,  opened  to  take 
in  new  ideas,  and  awakened  to  a  fre."-h  curiosity.  It  was 
a  gO(jd  thing  to  have  our  sympathies  appealed  to,  and  our 
hospitable  impulses  strengthened,  by  the  claims  of  so 
many  perplexed  and  distrej-sed  strangers,  who  looked  to 
us  as  their  only  refuge  from  despair.  It  was  a  better 
thing  still  to  have  the  subject  of  government  and  constitu- 
tional liberties  discussed  at  so  many  English  firesides ;  so 
many  careless  minds  fixed — so  many  timid  inspired — sc 
many  ardent  informed  ;  and  all,  perhaps,  made  more  aware 
tlian  they  conld  have  been  by  any  other  means  of  the 
privileges  of  their  own  political  petition,  and  their  duty  in 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of  it.  If,  in  the  next 
generation,  England  makes  progress  in  constitutional 
freedom  and  social  amelioration,  it  may  be  surmised  that 
among  the  reformers  and  guardians  of  the  national  welfare 
are  some  whose  eyes  flashed,  and  whose  hearts  beat,  when 
they  sat  on  parents'  knees,  listening  to  the  foreign  speech, 
and  sympathising  in  the  fortunes  of  the  exiled  noble,  and 
the  indomitable  patriot,  of  whom  his  own  country  was 
not  worthy.  Among  the  blessings  of  the  peace  may  be 
reckoned  such  fraternisation  as  this. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

Changes  in  the  Ministry— Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Huskisson— The 
Debt  and  Taxation— Commercial  Policy— Spitalfields  and  Naviga- 
tion Acts— Parliamentary  Topics— Negro  Slavery— Government  Re- 
solutions—Circular and  its  Reception— Smith  the  Missionary— Close 
of  the  Session. 

In  looking  back  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Canning's  entrance 
upon  office,  in  the  autumn  of  1822,  it  is  clear— made  clear 
by  the  light  of  subsequent  events— that  a  new  period  in 
the  domestic  histor^^  of  the  country  was  opening.  Many 
persons  must  have  been  aware  of  this  at  the  time,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  satisfaction  expressed  in  various  ways  at 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Robinson  as  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  who  left  office 
with  the  title  of  Lord  Bexley;  and  at  Mr.  Huskiseon's 
becoming  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  January, 
1823.  Enough  of  the  old  elements  was  left  to  keep  the 
timid  and  unobservant  quiet,  in  the  hope  that  things  would 
go  on  pretty  much  as^  bef  )re,  while  Lord  Liverpool  was 
the  head  of  the  administration,  and  Lord  Eldon  was  a 
fixture ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  represented  England 
abroad,  and  the  king  was  surrounded  by  so  many  of  his 
favourite  class  of  statesmen;  and  the  Duke  of  York  took  a 
solemn  oath  occasionally  against  countenancing  any 
attemy)t  to  relax  the  disabilities  of  the  Catholics.  It  was 
a  misfortune,  to  be  sure,  that  the  government  of  the 
country  could  not  go  on  without  Canning;  without  a  man 
who  was  irretrievably  pledged  to  the  cause  of  Catholic 
emancipation;  and  that  Mr.  Huskisson  was  admitted  into 
the  cabinet,  with  his  troublesome  and  dangerous  notions 
about  impairing  the  protection  to  native  industry;  but  it 
was  hoped  that  native  industry  was  safe  in  the  fosteiing 
bosom  of  the  English  nation  ;  and  some  expressions  of  Mr. 
Canning's  were  laid  hold  of — expressions  about  the  appa- 
rent impossibility  of  carrying  Catholic  emancipation  under 
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any  government  that  could  be  devised — as  affording  an 
a8>uiance  that,  though  the  new  minister  was  obliged  to 
talk  about  the  matter,  he  would  never  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing in  it;  and  thus  the  tedium  and  loss  of  time  in  talk- 
ing would  be  the  extent  of  the  evil.  Besides,  the  two 
obnoxious  men  were  'political  adventurers,'  low-born,  and 
therefore  vulgar ;  and  their  influence  would  be  kept  down 
accordingly  by  their  more  aristocratic  political  conuec- 
tions.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  view  of  the  minis- 
terial party,  at  this  time,  throughout  the  country,  from  the 
king  himself  to  the  little  country  shopkeeper  of  Tory 
politics.  The  light  of  subsequent  events  shows  us,  how- 
ever, that  the  case  did  not  istand  exactl}-  thus.  The  king 
was  growing  morbid  in  temper  and  spirits — more  addicted 
to  a  selfish  and  inglorious  seclusion,  and  less  interested 
about  public  affairs  from  year  to  year.  The  Duke  of  York 
was  to  die  before  him,  and  now  in  no  long  time.  The  lord 
chancellor  was  to  find  himself  less  influential,  henceforth, 
in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  to  prove  himself  as  pliable  before  political 
necessity,  as  inflexible  in  military  duty.  Mr.  Peel  was  to 
prove  himself  capable  of  education  m  the  politics  and 
philosophy  of  a  new  period.  And  Lord  Liverpool  him- 
self was  already  so  uneasy  about  the  position  of  the 
Catholics  that  he  did  not,  and  could  not,  conceal  from  his 
intimate  friends  his  conviction  that  their  emancipation  wag 
only  a  question  of  time.  He  was  now  within  five  years 
of  the  date  when,  as  is  well  known,  he  was  making  up  his 
mind  to  resign  his  post  to  another  who  would  carry  the  em- 
ancipation of  the  Catholics ;  which  purpose  was  intercep- 
ted by  the  fatal  seizure  which  withdrew  him  from  public  life. 

As  for  the  two  'political  adventurers'  whom  it  was  so 
disagreeable  to  be  obliged  to  admit  into  the  cabinet,  their 
present  position  was  enough  to  mark,  to  the  observant 
thinker,  the  change  in  the  times.  A  new  period  must  be 
opening  when  men  of  a  new  order  are  so  indispensable  at 
the  council-board  of  the  empire  as  that  they  are  found 
seated  there  without  effort  of  their  own,  and  against  the 
will  of  their  colleagues.  A  new  period  was  opening.  Let 
us  look  at  some  of  its  features. 

A  time  of  war  is  a  season  of  abeyance  of  social  principles. 
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Amidst  the  disturbance  of  war,  the  great  natural  laws  of 
Bociety  are  obscured  and  temporarily  lost.  An  exceptional 
state  is  introduced,  during  which  the  principles  of  social 
rule  retire  and  hide  themselves  behind  the  passions  and 
exigencies  of  the  time.  During  such  a  season,  the  states- 
men required  are  such  as  can  employ,  as  substitutes  for 
large  principles  of  social  rule,  a  strong  and  disinterested 
will,  commanding  a  clear  understanding  and  a  ready 
apprehension.  In  such  a  season,  the  man  is  everything. 
He  truly  rules,  if  he  has  the  requisite  power  of  will, 
whether  his  aims  and  his  methods  be  better  or  worse. 
Statesmanship  is  a  post  which  in  war,  as  in  a  despotism, 
may  well  make  giddy  all  but  the  strongest  heads — may 
relax  any  nerves  but  those  turned  to  steel  by  the  fire  of  an 
unquenchable  will.  A  statesman  in  such  times  is  re- 
quired above  all  things  to  be  consistent.  C<msistency — 
which  thnn  means  an  adherence  to  an  avowed  plan  or 
system — is  the  one  indispensable  virtue  of  a  statesman  who 
rules  during  an  obscuration  of  great  social  laws.  Thfere  is 
no  reason  fur  vacillation  or  change  when  he  acts  from  in- 
ternal forces,  and  not  under  the  diiection  of  external  laws 
conflicting  with  faculty  put  to  a  new  school.  While  states- 
manship was  of  this  character — as  long  as  the  British 
nation  lived  under  rule  which  had  more  or  less  of  desi)otism 
in  it,  and  while  it  was  engaged  in  war — that  is,  during 
almo-t  the  whole  of  its  existence — British  statesmen  were 
naturally,  almost  necessarily,  of  the  aristocratic  class. 
Leaving  behind,  out  of  notice,  the  administrators  who 
were  mere  creatures  of  royal  favour,  and  not  worthy  to  be 
called  statesmen,  and  coming  down  to  later  times,  when 
political  function  had  become  a  personal  honour  indepen- 
dently of  royal  grace,  it  was  inevitable  that  English 
statesmen  should  be  derived  from  a  class  to  whom  personal 
honours  were  most  an  object,  and  whose  circumstances  of 
birth  and  fortune  set  them  at  liberty  for  political  action 
and  occupation.  Many  influences  favoured  this  choice  of 
statesmen  from  the  aristocratic  orders :  class  habits  of 
intercourse — class  views  and  class  interests.  A  lawyer's 
birth  is  forgotten  in  his  eminence  ;  so  that  low-born 
lawyers  might  rise,  by  the  bar.  to  high  political  oflico; 
but  oth(^rwitte  a  man  must  be,  if  not  in  some  way  noble, 
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highly  aristocratic  before  he  could  he  a  statesman,  under 
penalty  of  being  called  a  '  political  adventurer.'  After  the 
peace,  a  different  set  of  conditions  gradually  developed 
themselves.  When  war  is  over — the  critical  period  which 
admits  the  rule  of  the  statesman's  will — an  organic  state 
succeeds,  wherein  all  individual  will  succumbs  to  the 
working  of  general  laws.  The  statesman  can  then  no 
longer  be  a  political  hero,  overruling  influences,  and  com- 
manding events.  He  only  can  be  a  statesman  in  the  new 
days  who  is  the  servant  of  principles — the  agent  of  the 
great  natural  laws  of  society.  Ttie  principles  which  had 
gone  into  hiding  during  the  period  of  warfare  now  show 
themselves  again,  and  assume,  amidst  more  or  less  resist- 
ance, the  government  of  states.  Administrators  who  will 
not  obey  must  retire,  and  make  way  for  a  new  order  of 
men.  Amidst  the  difficulty  and  perplexity  of  such 
changes,  a  whole  nation  may  be  heard  calling  out  for  a 
great  political  hero,  and  complaining  that  all  its  statesmen 
have  grown  small  and  feeble ;  but  it  is  not  that  the  men 
have  deteriorated,  but  that  the  polity  is  growing  visibly 
organic  ;  and  a  different  order  of  men  is  required  to  admi- 
nister its  affairs. 

When  these  new  men  come  in,  the  old  requisitions  are 
still  made — the  old  tests  applied ;  and  great  is  the  conse- 
quent turmoil  and  disappointment  on  all  hands.  Every- 
body is  troubled,  except  a  philosopher  here  and  there,  who 
sees  further  than  others.  Consistency  is  talked  of  still,  as 
the  first  virtue  requisite  in  a  statesman ;  and  perhaps  the 
man  himself  considers  it  so,  and  pledges  himself  fearlessly 
to  consistency.  But  he  soon  finds  himself  no  master  of 
the  principles  of  government,  but  a  mere  agent  of  laws 
which  work  themselves  out  whether  he  will  or  no  ;  a  mere 
learner  under  the  tutelage  of  time  and  events.  If  he  is  a 
state-man  from  ambition,  he  must  change  the  ground  of 
his  ambition;  not  exulting  in  framing  and  carrying  out  a 
political  theory  or  system,  but  investing  his  pride  in  the 
enterprise  of  carrying  out  in  the  safest  manner  changes 
which  must  be  made  ;  doing  in  the  best  manner  work  which 
must,  in  one  way  or  other,  be  done.  As  this  nev/  necessity 
opens  before  him — this  fresh  view  of  statesmanship  presses 
upon  him — he  suffers  more  perhaps  than  all  whom  he  dis- 
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appoints.  He  is  in  an  agony  for  his  consistency,  till  be 
has  become  fully  convinced  that  the  highest  praise  of  a 
statesman  under  the  new  order  of  things  is  that  he  can 
live  and  learn ;  and  long  after  he  has  himself  obtained  a 
clear  view  of  this  truth,  he  is  annoyed  by  inquiries  after 
his  lost  consistency.  A  little  time,  however,  justifies  him 
On  looking  round,  he  finds  that  there  is  no  pahtician  ol 
worth  in  any  party,  who  has  not  changed  his  opinion  on 
one  or  more  questions  of  importance  since  entering  upon 
political  life;  and  that  the  only  'consistent'  ^^en— the 
only  men  who  thinii  and  say  precisely  what  they  thought 
and  said  at  the  beginning— are  the  political  bigots  who 
cannot  live  and  learn. 

Under  a  new  period  like  this,  new  men  must  come  up— 
men  who  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  earlier  and  more 
(ilearly  than  politicians  who  are  clo.sed  m  by  cla-^s  liniita 
and  governmental  traditions.    Such  new  men  would  hardly 
escape  criticism  from  their  colleagues,  even  if  belonging  to 
the  order  from  which  statesmen  are  usually  derived.    1  heir 
beino-  brought  in  as  a  sign  of  new  times  is  a  ground  ot 
iealousy  in  itself.     But  the  new  men  must  from  the  very 
natuie  of  the  case,  be  from  a  class  placed  ma  different 
position;  and  they  have  much  to  encounter.     If  wealthy, 
so  as  to  be,  in  regard  to  fortune,  independent  of  office,  they 
are  looked  upon  as  upstarts.     If  without  fortune,  they  are 
called  adventurers.      No  matter  how  great  their  genius, 
how  conspicuous  their  honesty,  how  unquestionable  their 
disinterestedness,  or  even,  how  aristocratic  their  tendencies; 
if  they  live  on  the  proceeds  of  office,  and  make  statesman- 
ship the  business  of  their  lives,  they  are  '  adventurers.        ■ 
Ail  the  varieties  referred  to  were  found  in  the  cabinet 
of   1823      There   were   some   members   of   old    and   high 
families      There   were   some  of  middle-class  origin  who 
had  risen  by   means  of  university  connection   and   high 
Toryism,  at  a  time  when  the  war  made  a  wider  road  to 
statesmanship  than  the  natural  laws  of  society  permit  in 
seasons  of  peace.     Lord  Eldon  was  of  what  h.s  colleaguen 
would  have  called  low  origin,  if  they  had  cared  about  it; 
hut  he  had  risen  by  the  way  of  the  law,  and  was  exempt 
from  criticism  on  that  score.     Mr.  Peel  was  the  son  of  a 
cotton-spinner;  but  his  lather,  besides  being  enormously 
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rich,  was  a  vi>r;t»rous  Tory ;  and  the  son  was  quiet  and 
modest,  submitting  to  be  commended  patronizingly  by 
Ijord  Sidmouth,  and  never  forgetting  or  concealing  the 
fact  of  his  origin.  There  can  be  no  dunbt  that,  though 
Ml*.  Peel  has  managed  the  fact  with  all  prudence  and 
honesty,  and  has  long  risen  above  the  need  of  any  adventi- 
tious advantages,  he  has  felt  the  awkwardne.-s  of  being  the 
son  of  a  cotton-spinner  innumerable  tim(.s  in  the  couise  of 
his  career.  There  is  something  in  the  \A^ay  of  his  occa- 
sionally referring  to  the  fact  wliich  shows  this.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  dwell  on  these  features  of  the  lot  of  statesmanship — 
almost  shocking  when  we  consider  how  far  the  honours  of 
the  position  transcend  any  honouis  of  birth.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  historical  truth  to  mark  clearly  the  featuies 
of  a  new  period  of  society ;  and  this  period  seems  to  be  the 
one  when  the  hold  of  the  aristocratic  classes  on  the  func- 
tion of  statesmanship  was  first  loosened — the  first  opening 
made  into  the  prospect  of  a  future  time  when  men  of  the 
people  will  be  admitted,  and  must  be  welcomed,  to  a  shave 
in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  whole  people.  The 
first  who  entered  the  government  under  this  incipient 
change  were  sure  to  suffer;  and  to  suffer  on  a  point  on 
which  men  of  their  kind  are  peculiarly  sensitive.  The 
men  who  had  thus  to  suffer  were  Canning  and  Huskisson. 

Canning  was  one  of  whom  it  might  be  said,  according  to 
ordinary  notions,  that  he  ought  to  have  been  a  nobleman. 
High->-pirired,  confident,  gay,  genial,  chivalrous,  and  most 
accomplished — he  had  the  attributes  of  nobility,  as  they 
are  commonly  conceived  of;  and  a  nobleman  he  was — for 
he  had  genius.  He  held  high  rank  in  natuie's  peeiage. 
But  this  was  not  distinction  enough  in  the  eyes  of  some  of 
liis  colleagues,  and  the  majority  of  their  party.  His  father 
had  been  poor,  though  of  gentlemanly  birih;  and  after  his 
father's  death,  his  mother  had  become  an  act]e>s.  Kot 
onl  V  was  there  an  abiding  sense  of  these  facts  in  the  minds 
of  his  colleagues,  his  party,  and  his  opponents,  but  some 
spread  a  rumour,  which  met  him  from  time  to  time  in  his 
life,  that  his  birth  was  illegitimate.  The  same  was  said  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Huskisson ;  and  in  both  cases  it  was  false. 

Mr.  Huskissoii  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  re  tricted 
f(jrtune,    who    possessed    a   small    estate   in    St  iffordsKiie. 

2  F  2 
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'I'he  greater  part  of  the  property  was  entailed  upon  him ; 
and  he  might  have  led  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  if 
his  talents  and  inclinations  had  not  led  him  into  another 
walk  of  life.  As  it  was,  he  became  private  f^ecretary  to 
Lord  Gower,  the  British  alnbai^sador  at  Paris,  in  1790, 
when  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age.  Not  long  after- 
wards, he  was  requested  by  Mr.  Dundas,  in  the  name  of 
the  cabinet,  to  accept  the  office  of  administering  the  Alien 
Bill — his  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  and  customs, 
and  his  gentlemanly  manners,  fitting  him  to  conduct  in 
the  best  mode  the  affairs  of  the  immigrants  landing  in  our 
ports.  The  Staffordshire  estate  descending  to  him  about 
this  time,  considerably  burdened  with  charges  on  account 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  he  chose  his  way  of 
life,  declined  that  of  a  country  gentleman,  cut  off  tho 
entail,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  public  service.  In  his 
twenty -sixth  year  he  became  under-secretary  of  state  for 
war  and  the  colonies,  under  Mr.  Dundas. 

As  for  Mr.  Canning,  he  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  of  gentry,  one  branch  of  which — that  fiom  which 
the  statesman  was  descended — went  to  Ireland  two  cen- 
turies before  his  time,  to  live  on  lands  presented  to  them 
by  James  I.  Mr.  Canning's  father  was  called  to  the  bar, 
but  he  never  practised.  Literature  beguiled  him  from  the 
))ursuit  of  law;  and  he  died  early.  Under  the  pressure  of 
debt,  he  had  consented  to  cut  off  the  entail  of  the  Irish 
estate,  which  he  soon  saw  settled  on  his  younger  brother. 
Tie  married  a  beautiful  young  lady  of  eighteen,  of  good 
family — Miss  Costello;  and  their  son,  the  statesman,  was 
l)orn  on  the  11th  of  April  1770,  when  the  friend  and 
colleague  of  his  after-years,  Mr.  Huskisson,  was  exactly  a 
month  old.  The  father  was  wretched  at  the  thought  of 
having  m^ide  his  son  landless;  his  cares  had  long  preyed 
upon  his  health;  and  he  died  on  his  child's  first  birthday, 
leaving  the  young  widow  wholly  destitute;  and  it  was 
then  that/,  seeing  no  other  resource  for  a  maintenance,  she 
went  upon  the  stage.  It  is  not  going  aside  from  our 
l»urposes  to  i  elate  these  particulars  of  family  history.  The 
cry  against  the  origin  of  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Huskisson 
wjis  so  vehement,  and  so  earnestly  echoed  by  the  people 
1  hcinselvos,  when  given  out  by  the  aristocracy,  that  thero 
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is  clearly  some  stiong  significance  in  it,  which  makes  it  a 
si^n  of  the  times.  The  aristociacy  ought  not  to  have  com- 
plained of  the  birth  of  either  of  these  men;  and  the  people 
ought  not  to  have  been  discontented  at  the  spectacle  of 
men  without  hereditary  fortune  devoting  themselves  to  the 
public  service,  while  complaining  of  the  influence  of  here- 
ditary fortune  in  unfitting  politicians  for  popular  sympathy. 
What  the  people  ought  to  have  felt  under  such  an  incident 
of  government,  Mr.  Canning  indicated  in  one  of  his  Liver- 
pool speeches,  after  his  election  in  1816 ;  a  speech  for 
which  certain  aiistociatic  families  never  foigave  him,  and 
for  which  they  made  his  sensitive  spirit  sufier  to  his  latest 
day.  '  There  is,'  said  Mr.  Canning  to  his  Liverpool  con- 
stituents, 'yet  a  heavier  charge  than  either  of  th*  se  that  I 
have  stated  to  you.  It  is,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  an  ad- 
venturer. To  this  charge,  as  I  understand  it,  I  am  willing 
to  plead  guilty.  A  representative  of  the  people,  I  am  one 
of  the  people;  and  I  present  myself  to  those  who  choose 
me  only  with  the  claims  of  character — be  they  what  they 
may — unaccredited  by  patrician  patronage,  or  party  re- 
commendation. Nor  is  it  in  this  free  country,  where,  in 
every  walk  of  life,  the  road  of  honourable  success  is  open 
to  everj^  individual  — I  am  sure  it  is  not  in  this  place,  that 
I  shall  be  expected  to  apologise  for  so  pi  esenting  myself  to 
your  choice.  I  know  there  is  a  political  creed  which 
assigns  to  a  certain  combination  of  great  families  a  right 
to  dictate  to  the  sovereign,  and  to  influence  the  people ; 
and  that  this  doctrine  of  hereditary  aptitude  for  adminis- 
tration is,  singularly  enough,  most  prevalent  among  those 
who  find  nothing  more  laughable  than  the  principle  of 
legitimacy  in  the  crown.  To  this  theory  I  have  never 
subscribed.  If  to  depend  directly  upon  the  people,  as 
their  representative  in  parliament ;  if,  as  a  servant  of  the 
crown,  to  lean  on  no  other  support  than  that  of  public 
confidence — if  that  be  to  be  an  adventurer,  I  plead  guilty 
to  the  charge ;  and  I  would  not  exchange  that  situation, 
to  whatever  taunts  it  may  exposse  me,  for  all  the  advantages 
which  might  be  derived  from  an  ancestry  of  a  hundred 
generations.' 

It  is  easy  to  see  why,  after  this  avowal,  his  aristocratic 
comrades  and  foes  dwelt  much  on  what  they  called  '  the 
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lowne^s  of  his  origin.'  The  question  is,  why  so  many  of 
the  people  were  for  ever  taunting  him  with  it,  and  with 
being  an  adventurer.  It  was  not  only,  in  this  case,  from 
that  strong  infusion  of  the  aristociatic  spirit  into  the 
English  character  which  makes  the  town  footjnan,  the 
country  shopkeeper,  and  the  labourer  in  the  Hamlet,  value 
the  claims  of  birth  as  highly  as  any  nobleman  in  the  peer- 
ag(^  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Huskisson  were  too  well  born 
io  be  subject  to  popular  scorn  on  this  ground.  It  was 
bi!  ,au,ie  they  were  not,  till  latterly,  on  the  popular  side. 
Men  of  the  people,  their  tendencies  were  aristocratic ;  and 
*iiey  w^eie  seen  in  company,  and  supposed  in  league,  with 
the  Eldons  and  the  Wellingtons — with  the  comrades  of 
Bidniouth  and  Castlereagh.  As  time  passed  on  and  dis- 
*^l()sed  the  great  truth  that  a  new  period  had  begun,  the 
iealuusy  and  dislike  of  the  aristocratic  observers  of  these 
two  men  became  aggravated — mixed  up  as  it  was  with 
fear  of  change;  and,  from  the  same  cause,  their  footing 
with  the  nation  improved ;  till  the  popular  confidence  in 
the  case  of  Huskisson  reached  the  point  of  calm  trust  and 
gratitude  for  eminent  services ;  and  in  the  case  of  Canning, 
a  pitch  of  high  enthusiasm  which  caused  the  news  of  his 
death  to  be  received  with  an  universal  groan. 

What  dismay  the  introduction  of  the  new  men  caused 
among  the  old  is  shown,  with  a  sort  of  ludicrous  pathos, 
in  the  correspondence  of  the  lord  chancellor  at  this  time. 
He  was  always  talking  of  retiring,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
grace the  government  was  incurring  by  its  advancing 
liberalism.  At  every  new  step  taken,  he  threatened  to 
retire;  but  he  did  not  do  it.  He  opposed  and  groaned 
over  every  proposition  made  by  his  colleagues;  and  it 
seems  as  if  even  the  premier,  his  old  friend,  had  grown 
tired  of  consulting  him  ;  and  especially  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  men  whose  measures  and  conduct  he  would  be 
sure  to-  disapprove  as  they  developed  themselves.  The 
behaviour  seems  cavalier;  but  it  must  really  have  been 
difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with  a  man  who  would 
neither  act  heartily  with  his  colleagues  nor  leave  them. 
*  The  Courier  of  last  night,'  writes  the  lord  chancellor  to 
his  brother,  '  announces  Mr.  Huskisson's  introduction  into 
the  cabinet—of  the  intention  or  the  fact  I  have  no  other 
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communication.  Whether  Lord  Sidmouth  hns  or  not,  I 
don't  know ;  but  really  this  is  rather  too  much.  Looking^ 
at  the  whole  history  of  this  gentleman,  I  don't  consider 
tliis  introduction,  without  a  word  said  about  the  intention, 
as  I  should  perhaps  have  done  with  respect  to  some 
persons  that  have  been,  or  might  be,  brought  into  cabinet ; 
but  turning  out  one  man,  and  introducing  anc^ther  in  the 
way  all  this  is  done,  is  telling  the  chancellor  that  he  should 
not  give  them  the  trouble  of  disposing  of  him,  but  should 
—  not  treated  as  a  chancellor — cease  to  be  a  chancellor. 
What  makes  it  worse  is,  that  the  great  man  of  all  has  a 
hundred  times  most  solemnly  declared  that  no  connection 
of  a  certain  pei  son's  should  come  in.'  (Lord  Live.' pool 
had  declared  that  no  friend  of  Canning's  should  come  in. ) 
*  There  is  no  believing  one  word  anybody  says ;  and  what 
makes  the  matter  still  worse  is,  that  everybody  acquiesces 
most  quietly,  and  waits  in  all  humility  and  patience,  till 
their  own  turn  comes.'  It  is  plain  that  the  world  was 
rolling  past  the  steadfast  old  chancellor,  and  carrying 
everybody  with  it  but  himself.  The  wind  that  it  made 
chilled  him  as  it  swept  by;  and  he  was  troubled  at  the 
void  that  it  left  about  him.  He  called  out,  sometimes 
angrily  and  sometimes  pite-ously,  to  the  world,  to  come 
back  and  stand  where  it  did  before;  but  the  world  wa^ 
fairly  on  its  way  now,  and  could  not  stop  to  listen  to  him  : 
so  the  old  man  had  to  cheer  himself  with  the  comforts  of 
his  conscience — that  most  comfortable  conscience  which 
never  gave  him  any  trouble,  but  always  so  much  solace  I 
Perhaps  this  conscience  of  his  would  have  stirred  so  far  as 
to  make  him  retire,  if  he  could,  amidst  his  many  piophesy- 
ings,  have  foreseen  how  soon  it  would  be  said  of  the  man 
now  in  question  :  '  Of  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  particular,  against 
whom  every  species  of  ribald  abuse  has  been  cast,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  has  done  more  to  improve 
our  commercial  policy  during  the  short  period  since  he 
became  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  than  all  the 
ministers  who  have  preceded  him  for  the  last  hundred 
years.'  But  the  chancellor  still  only  talked  of  retiring; 
only  wrote  to  Lcjrd  Liverpool  that  he  had  no  wish  tu 
remain  chancellor,  believing,  as  he  did,  that  all  who 
remained — that   is,  acted  with   the  '.wo  'adventurers* — 
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would  '  stand  a  very  good  chance  of  being  disgraced.'  And 
how  was  it,  with  regard  to  this  matter  o-f  disgrace,  to  he 
brought  upon  the  cabinet  by  this  'adventurer?'  'And  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  to  his  honour,'  the  Edinburgh 
Review  says  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  '  that  the  measures  he  has 
suggested,  and  the  odium  thence  arising,  have  not  been 
proposed  and  incurred  by  him  in  the  view  of  serving  any 
party  purpose,  but  solely  because  he  believed,  and  most 
justly,  that  these  measuies  were  sound  in  principle,  aiid 
calculated  to  promote  the  real  and  lasting  interests  of  the 
public'  A  new  period  had  indeed  set  in.  The 'combina- 
tion of  great  families '  had  been  conscientious  in  their  way ; 
in  discharging  their  lesponsibility  to  their  'party,'  and 
toiling  and  endeavouring  to  achieve  its  '  purposes.'  Now, 
here  was  a  man  out  of  their  pale— and  therefore  an  'ad- 
venturer ' — who  ruled  in  his  province  for  '  the  real  and  last- 
ing interests  of  the  public'  When  William  Huskisson  and 
his  period  came  in,  it  was  certainly  time  for  Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon  to  go  out,  for  his  period  was  indisputably  expiring. 

And  now  for  the  coming  in  of  Huskisson's  times. 

During  the  war,  when  manufactures  and  commerce  were 
in  an  artificial  state,  the  British  people  had  paid  an 
amount  of  taxes,  which  now  appears  scarcely  credible. 
What  should  we  think  of  having  to  pay  now,  in  taxes  and 
loans,  never  less,  and  usually  more,  than  a  hundred 
millions  a  year.  Yet  this  is  what  was  paid  from  1805  to 
1818.^  In  1813,  the  amount  paid  in  was  £176,346,023. 
And  in  raising  th's  amount  of  proceeds,  great  injury  was 
done  by  the  method  of  collection,  which  was  expensive 
and  burdensome  to  excess.  Mr.  Vansittart  did  not  under- 
stand his  business;  and  no  one  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
teach  it  to  him,  or  anxious  to  bid  hira  learn  it.  He  seems 
never  to  have  perceived  that  to  double  a  tax  is  not  to 
double  its  proceeds.  He  did  not  consider  that  the  lower 
ranks  of  society  are  the  largest  in  number;  and  that 
numbers  lessen  with  increase  of  rank,  either  of  birth  or 
money.  He  never  could  see  that  if  a  tax  was  doublea — a  : 
tax  on  any  commodity  or  usage — a  certain  number  of 
persons  would  give  up  the  commodity  or  usage,  from 
inability  to  pay  the  heavy  tax ;  and  that  those  who  would 
cease  to  pay  would  be  the  poorer — that  is,  the  larg^ir  class. 
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If  Mr.  Vansittart  wanted  more  money,  lie  doubled  a  tax,, 
reckoned  on  double  the  former  amount  of  proceeds,  pre- 
pared and  presented  his  estimates  on  this  supposition — was, 
of  course,  disappointed,  and  had  recourse  to  loans,  or 
resorted  to  the  sinking-fund ;  or  in  some  way  plunged 
deeper,  till  he  could  induce  the  House  to  increase  some 
other  tax.  Such  was  the  method  of  administration  which 
gave  advantage  to  seditious  declaimers,  and  enabled  Mr. 
Cobhett  to  carry  with  triumph,  on  the  hustings  at  Norwich, 
resolutions  in  favour  of  applying  the  funds  of  the  church 
and  the  crown-lands  to  the  payment  of  the  debt,  abolishing 
all  pensions,  and  suspending  almost  every  kind  of  income, 
for  purposes  of  relief  from  taxation.  It  was  clear  that  the 
pressure  of  taxation  was  now  too  great  to  be  borne ;  and 
that  something  mu.st  be  done  to  arrest  the  demoi  alising. 
discussion  of  the  question,  whether  the  debt  could  not 
somehow  be  got  rid  of. 

Those  days  appear  to  us  not  very  remote;  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  how  little  remote  they  are  when  we 
call  to  mind  the  way  in  which  the  debt  was  talked  over. 
A  large  number  of  gentlemen  contiived  to  convince  them- 
selves and  one  another  that  the  debt  was  a  source  of 
public  wealth — a  name  or  imagination  which  capitalists 
could  trade  in  for  mutual  advantage,  and  for  a  share  in 
which  rich  foreigners  would  pay  hard  cash  into  the 
country.  Such  men  would  not,  of  course,  have  the  debt 
diminished.  An  opposite,  and  daily  increasing  party, 
which  was  not  confined  to  those  who  found  it  hard  to  live, 
wanted  to  sweep  it  away  altogether.  It  was  not  un- 
common, in  those  days,  to  meet  with  persons  who  called 
themselves  politicians,  who  would  sa}'-  openly  :  '  Ah !  you 
know,  after  all  that  can  be  said,  we  must  come  to  the 
sponge.'  The  Cobbetts,  Hunts,  and  Wolseleys  of  those 
clays — the  shrewd,  the  ignorant,  and  the  weak  leaders  of 
the  people,  not  only  spoke  strongly — as  they  might 
leasonably  do — of  the  hardship  of  the  annual  payment  of 
the  interest  of  the  debt,  but  misled  multitudes  as  to  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  debt  itself.  They  not  only 
exposed  the  badness  of  the  principle  of  mortgaging  the 
industry  of  future  generations ;  and  showed  the  mischief 
of  diverting  annually  from  productive  purposes  so  many 
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millions  as  go  to  pay  the  fundholder ;  and  ridiculed  the 
sinking-fund  ;  all  this  was  fair  enough ;  but  they  went  so 
far  as  to  represent  the  debt  as  incurred  by  the  aristocracy, 
for  personal  objects  hostile  to  the  national  interest ;  and 
the}'  clamoured  for  a  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
crown,  and  the  church,  and  the  aristocracy;  and  failing 
these,  for  an  expunging  of  the  debt,  throwing  the  support 
of' the  fundholders  wholly  on  the  aristocracy.  There  were 
others  who  understood  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  debt 
rightly  enough ;  and  who  saw  that,  however  indefensible 
was  the  great  increase  of  it  during  the  wais  of  the  last 
century,  the  most  vast  and  rapid  increase  of  it  took  place 
during  the  present  century,  when  this  prodigious  ex- 
penditure had  become  indispensable  to  our  national 
existence.  While  mourning  over  the  American  war,  and 
other  unhappy  conflicts,  which  raised  the  debt  from  129 
millions  in  1775,  to  360  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802, 
they  remembered  that  the  vital  struggle  which  ensued, 
between  1803  and  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  in  1815, 
added  420  millions  to  the  capital  of  the  debt — an  addition 
for  which  it  seems  impossible  to  blame,  with  any  show  of 
reason,  any  class  or  party  at  home.  But  those  who  under- 
stood accurately  the  origin  of  the  debt  fell  into  strange 
errors  about  the  means  of  its  liquidation.  Some  trusted 
to  the  sinking-fund,  even  up  to  this  date  and  beyond  it. 
They  did  not  see  the  double  mischief  connected  with  the 
sinking-fund ;  that  while  there  was  in  reality  any  surplus 
revenue  applicable  to  its  purposes  the  government  would, 
almost  of  course,  help  itself  to  the  money  under  any 
temporary  embarrassment,  to  avoid  proposing  new  taxes 
while  the  people  found  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  pay 
the  old;  and  then  that  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking- 
fund  would  borrow  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Absurd  as 
it  appears  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  that  a  man  should 
borrow  in  one  direction  to  pay  a  debt  in  another — paying 
perhaps  higher  interest  to  his  new  creditor  than  to  the 
old— and  should  then  call  for  congratulations  on  the  de- 
crease of  his  first  debt,  this  is  exactly  what  was  done  by 
the  government  prior  to  this  date.  Mr.  Pitt  no  doubt 
honestly  believed  that  the  money  accruing  to  the  sinking- 
fund  would  be  allowed  to  accumulate  untouched;  but  Mr. 
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Vansittart  declared  in  1813  that  the  sum  produced  by  the 
sinking-fund  '  would  be  an  instrument  of  great  force  in 
the  hands  of  parliament,  which  might  lead  to  the  most 
important  results ; '  and  Lord  Londonderry,  just  before  his 
death,  avowed  that  '  he  had  never  represented  the  sinking- 
fund  as  a  saving  to  be  held  sacred,  but  as  a  mode  of 
placing  a  large  sum  at  the  disposal  of  parliament,  to  be  by 
them  disposed  as  might  be  thought  most  equitable,  whether 
for  the  relief  of  a  pressing  exigency  of  the  present  day,  or 
fur  the  security  of  posterity.'  While  this  extraordinary 
laxity  of  profession  was  used  by  members  of  the  govern- 
ment, there  was  no  less  laxity  in  the  actual  management 
of  the  so-called  fund.  The  operations  were  curious  enough 
in  many  wa3's ;  but  the  result  was  the  most  curious  of  all. 
While  ministers  were  announcing  that  the  sinking-fund 
had  paid  oif  nearly  twenty-five  millions  of  the  debt  since 
1817,  the  public  were  wondering  how  it  was  that  the 
interest  of  the  debt  was  heavier  by  £700,000.  By  borrow- 
ing with  all  manner  of  ingenious  and  costly  devices,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  pay  on  the  other,  the  managers  had 
actually  increased  the  debt  by  seven  millions  and  a  half 
since  1817,  and  had  added  £700,000  to  the  interest.  Since 
the  close  of  the  war,  the  increase  was  upwards  of  eleven 
millions.     Something  must  be  done. 

One  process  which  had  been  begun  in  1808  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  debt  has  acted  well,  as  far  as  it  has 
gone ;  and  it  is  probable  that  whenever  any  eflfectual 
reduction  of  the  debt  takes  place,  it  will  be  through  a 
large  extension  of  this  method — that  of  converting  per- 
manent into  terminable  annuities — at  some  present  sacrifice, 
of  course,  but  with  certain  future  relief.  But  this  present 
sacrifice,  this  immediate  increase  of  charge,  was  the 
iibjectionable  feature  at  the  date  of  which  we  write,  when 
the  public  safety  required  a  lightening  of  the  burdens  of 
the  people.  In  Sir  H.  Parnell's  Financial  Beform  there  is 
an  observation,  that '  if  all  the  loans  which  have  been  raised 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1739  had  been  borrowed 
in  annuities  for  ninety-nine  years,  their  extinction  would 
already  have  commenced.  We  should  now  have  been 
outgrowing  the  debt  from  year  to  year,  and  feeling  its 
shackles    falling    off    incessantly    from    our    productive 
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industry.  And  we  may  prepare  for  the  emancipation 
of  a  future  generation  now,  by  adopting  this  method  in 
our  day ;  by  makiug  some  increased  sacrifice  to  pay,  for 
the  s  ike  of  our  children,  the  debt  incurred  by  our  fathers. 
Mr.  Vaiisittart  witnessed  the  action  of  this  method ;  and  so 
did  Mr.  Rubinson,  his  successor ;  and  both  declared  their 
approbation  of  it.  Yet,  driven  hard  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  times — that  is,  by  the  popular  discontent — they  had 
recoursse  to  a  directly  opposite  method  of  dealing  with  the 
debt — burdening  posteiit}^  for  the  sake  of  a  very  slight 
temporary  relief;  and  they  found  not  a  few  followers  and 
admirers  who  praised  both  schemes  in  the  same  breath. 

The  sum  required  in  1822  for  the  discharge  of  half-pay 
and  pensions  was  five  millions.  If  these  had  been  let 
alone,  the  whole  would  have  fallen  in  in  about  f  )rty-five 
years,  from  the  dying  off  of  the  recipients.  But  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  conceived  a  project  of  converting 
these  annually  diminishing  claims  into  a  set  of  permanent 
annuities  f  )r  the  term  of  foi  ty-five  years ;  fixing  this  per- 
manent annuity  at  £2,800,000,  and  providing  by  its  im- 
mediate sale  for  the  di>>«charge  of  the  half-pay  and  pensions, 
with  some  considerable  surplus.  Nobody  bought  in  the 
first  year.  In  1823,  the  Bank  of  England  bought  a  por- 
tion of  the  long  annuity,  on  terms  which  afforded  the 
people  of  1823  to  1828  an  amount  of  nine  millions  and  a 
half,  at  the  expense  of  those  who  were  to  come  after  them, 
and  who  are  burdened  with  an  annual  payment  of  £585,740 
for  the  thirty-nine  succeeding  years.  Mr.  Vansittart  had 
devised  this  scheme;  and  Mr.  Robinson  believed  himself 
obliged  to  cany  it  through  though  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  made  the  bargain  with  the  bank  as  disadvan- 
tageous in  its  terms  as  it  was  objectionable  in  its  principle. 
Strangely  enough  Mr.  Robinson  in  bringing  forward  his 
budget  in  this  spring  of  1823  reckoned  twice  over  a  sum  of 
two  millions  expected  to  accrue  from  this  airangement ; 
so  that  the  declared  surplus  of  five  millions  which  was 
destined  to  reduce  the  debt  was  at  once  sunk  to  three. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  debt,  at  the  date 
of  the  accession  to  office  of  the  new  men.  The  country 
was  less  afflicted  than  it  had  been  ;  and  there  was  a  decided 
revival  in  manufactures  and  commerce.     Bur,  the  pressure 
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of  taxation  was  one  whicli  the  nation  was  beginning  to 
declare  that  it  could  not  and  would  not  bear,  alter  eight 
years  of  peace ;  and  so  loud  was  the  cry  for  reform  of 
]>arliament,  as  the  shortest  way  to  a  remission  of  taxation, 
that  it  was  time  for  government,  not  only  to  consider,  but 
to  show  what  could  be  done.  The  new  men  were  as 
heartily  annoyed  by  all  mention  of  reform  of  parliament  as 
their  predecessors  and  their  colleagues.  They  mu>>t  set  to 
work  to  obviate  it  by  improving  the  condition  of  the  nation. 
There  were  two  ways  of  doing  this.  One  was  1o  lessen 
the  amount  of  the  taxes;  the  other  was  to  increase  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  pay  them.  Both  objects  were 
good  ;  but  in  the  first  there  was  nothing  new — nothing 
expansive — nothing  significant  of  a  better  time.  The 
minister  who  lays  on  new  taxes,  always  talks  about  taking 
tliem  off  by-and-by :  and  when  they  are  taken  off,  there  is 
so  much  saving  to  so  many  individuals — so  much  left  free 
for  investment  in  productive  industry.  The  process  is 
good ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  everybody,  from  the  humblest 
tax-payer,  who  saves  his  penny  in  his  weekly  wages,  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  himself,  who  announces  wel- 
come news,  and  sees  smiles  on  every  face  in  return.  This 
was  Mr.  Robinson's  process,  and  he  went  into  it  with  a 
temper  so  benign  and  sanguine,  that  he  did  not  always 
come  out  of  the  experiment  with  such  credit  as  he  antici- 
pated. He  became  known  by  the  name  of  Piosperity 
Robinson,  when  it  was  found,  year  after  year,  that  he 
underrated  di  awbacks,  and  overrated  the  public  condition  ; 
and  that  he  was  only  too  like  himself  when  he  exulted  in 
the  reduction  of  the  debt  during  the  years  which  had 
actually  added  above  seven  millions  and  a  half  to  its  capital. 
In  the  spring  of  1823,  however,  the  minister's  tendency  to 
optimism  was  not  fnlly  known ;  and  his  announcement  of 
a  large  reduction  of  taxaticm  was  received  with  enthusiasm, 
though  his  scheme  included  the  objectionable  arrangement 
with  the  bank,  for  the  commutation  of  the  half-pay  and 
pension  charges.  Seveial  small  taxes,  annoying  in  their 
operation,  were  taken  off  altogether,  at  a  sacrifice  of  less 
than  £78,000;  such  as  taxes  on  mixed  services,  on  occa- 
sional gardeners,  on  the  lower  order  of  taxed  carts,  and 
some  of  the  horses,  mules,  and  ponies,  used  in  trade  and 
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husbandly.  There  was  a  reduction  of  the  window-fax ; 
fifty  per  cent,  was  taken  off  the  taxes  on  servants,  carriages 
and  houses;  and  Ireland  was  relieved  of  the  whole  of  the 
assessed  taxes.  In  the  preceding  year,  some  consideiable 
reductions  had  been  forced  upon  ministers,  who  had  taken 
off  the  greater  part  of  certain  very  onerous  taxes — as  those 
on  salt  and  leather,  and  the  annual  malt-tax.  On  that 
f'Ccasion,  the  late  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  did  not 
see  how  the  laboui  ing-man  needed  pity  for  paying 
from  20s.  to  25s.  a  year  for  salt ;  since  it  was  paid  '  in 
almost  imperceptible  portions '  from  his  weekly  wages ; 
but  he  was  compelled  to  try  what  the  labouring-man 
would  think  of  the  change.  Now,  a  year  later,  a  new 
minister  voluntarily  and  exultingly  came  forward  to  repeal 
taxes;  and  the  labouring-man,  telling  over  his  weekly 
wages  in  his  cottage,  began  to  feel  that  there  was  good, 
Lven  to  him,  in  peace  above  war. 

The  other  way  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  nation  was 
V)y  increasing  their  ability  to  pay  their  taxes;  by  expand- 
ing their  trade— giving  them  an  increased  command  of  the 
materials  of  their  manufactures,  and  an  improved  security 
of  production,  sale,  and  retuins.  In  every  direction,  the 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  England  were 
hampered  by  laws  and  arrangements  which,  originally 
intended  for  safeguards,  had  become  restrictions.  The 
food  of  the  whole  people  was  to  be  grown  in  their  own 
island  ;  and  its  supply  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather, 
and  of  the  changing  stute  of  men's  minds  under  the  fluctua- 
tion of  their  fortunes  :  so  that  the  prices  of  corn  and  other 
food,  the  rent  of  the  rich  and  the  loaf  of  the  poor,  rose  and 
fell  in  extremes  which  destroyed  all  confidence  and  all 
regularity  ;  whereas,  if  the  world  were  laid  open  to  the 
constant  demand  of  the  nations,  the  abundance  of  one 
r^^gion  would  supy)ly  the  deficiency  of  another,  and  a 
natural  V)alance  would  be  established.  As  far  as  was 
possible,  the  same  ancient  plan  was  pursued  with  regard 
to  the  materials  of  manufactures.  Instead  of  a  liberty  of 
purchase  of  hemp,  silk,  wool,  timber,  etc.,  where  they 
could  be  had  best,  and  when  they  were  most  wanted,  all 
B'irts  c»f  impediments  were  interposed  in  the  way  of  obtain- 
ing supplies;  and  production  was  rendered  difficult  and 
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scanty  in  prupoition.     Instead  of  a  liberty  of  sale  of  all 
productions,  the  producers  were  hampered  b}^  treaties  and 
laws,  the  jealousies  of  governments,  and  the  meddling  of 
rulers,  till  the  markets  of  the  world  were  brought  into  an 
artificial  state  which  discouraged  enterprise  and  industry, 
by  making  them  cost  moie,  in  money,  risk,  and  anxiety, 
than  they  were  worth.     In  truth,  the  methods  which  had 
been  devised  when  states  were  young  and  half-peopled, 
and  rulers  were  inexperienced,  were  now  outgrown.    They 
were  applicable  no  longer;  and  now,  when  wars  were  over 
for  the  time,  and  countries  were  fully  peopled,  and  inven- 
tions sprang  up  every  day,  and  arts  and  economy  improved 
from  year  to  year,  it  was  necessary  that  men  should  have 
more  liberty   to  produce  and   to  exchange.     Society  was 
novs'  large,  full,  and  busy  enough  to  come  under  the  great 
natural  laws  which  regulate  communities  of  men  as  in- 
fallibly as  they  regulate  systems  of  worlds;  it  had  out- 
grown the  superintendence  of  a  handful  of  managers  who 
once  thought  it  their  business  to  dispense  all  its  affairs 
according  to  their  own  notions.  When  Adams  the  mutineer 
found  himself  in  command  of  the  little  company  from  the 
Bounty,  and  ruler  of  their  island,  he  began  with  a  .'•ort  of 
paternal    rule.      He    dictated   what   clothes   his   subjects 
should  wear,  and  how  they  should  enclose  their  gardens, 
and  how  much  land  should  be  set  apart  for  growing  yams, 
and  how  much  for  maize ;  and  he  might  even  order  this  plant 
to  be  watered,  and  that  to  be  sheltered,  and  another  to  be 
carefully  reared  in  a  seed-bed  ;  but  when  his  little  com- 
pany had  spread  out  into  a  tribe,  he  could  rule  them  no 
longer  as  a  father,  but  as  a  legislator  and  judjjje.     His 
business  in  his  old  age  was  to  frame,  with  their  concur- 
rence, rules  of  behaviour,  which  he  was  to  see  enforced  ; 
but   when   he   sat   before  his  cottage  on  the   knoll,    and 
looked  abroad  over  their  harvests,  spreading  as  far  as  he 
could  see,  and  saw  the  people  thronging  in  their  market, 
and  their  boats    going  to  and   fro  among  the  islands  in 
the  sea,  he  could  no  longer  dream  of  such  a  task  as  regu- 
lating their  households,  and  their  fortunes.     He  must  leave 
them  to  till  their  fields,  and  choose  their  fishing-grounds, 
and  dye  their  webs,  and  sell    their  cargoes,  in  the  way 
they  mi^ht  find  answer  best  to  them ;  certain  that  what 
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was  most  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  each  individual 
family,  must  tend  most  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. Thus,  there  had  been  a  time  in  England  when 
the  king  and  his  advisers  had  ordained  what  clothes  should 
be  worn  by  the  different  classes  of  the  people ;  what  prices 
they  should  give  for  their  food ;  what  wag^s  they  should 
receive  for  their  labour.  When  that  close  interference  had 
to  be  given  up,  the  voice  and  hand  of  the  sovereign  and 
the  legislature  were  still  heard  and  felt  among  the  most 
important  transactions  of  production  and  trade,  spoiling 
what  they  could  no  longer  regulate.  At  the  time  we  are 
contemplating,  the  mischief  was  found  to  be  pressing  very 
heavily.  The  taxes  were  burdensome;  the  supply  and 
prices  of  food  were  precarious  and  fluctuating;  and  when 
the  sentinels  of  war  were  withdrawn  from  the  boundaries 
of  kingdoms  and  continents,  it  was  found  that  commerce 
could  not  pass,  on  account  of  restrictions  at  home.  The 
nation  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  a  clear  view  and  pur- 
pose as  to  what  should  be  done  to  improve  its  ability 
to  pay  its  taxes ;  nor  did  the  mind  of  any  statesman,  per- 
haps, embrace  the  whole  scope  of  the  reforms  now  to  be 
instituted  ;  but  the  stir  throughout  the  country  and  in 
parliament,  during  this  session  of  1823,  showed  the  general 
sense  that  something  must  be  done;  and  Mr.  Huskisson 
was  the  man  who  saw  furthest  into  the  nature  and  neces- 
sity— the  philosophy  and  fact  of  the  case.  The  aim  at 
freedom  of  trade  was  not  at  present  a  great  national  idea, 
like  that  of  reform  of  pailiament.  Men  were  going  un- 
consciously into  the  great  change  which  the  next  twenty 
years  were  to  accomplish ;  but,  on  looking  back  to  this 
session  of  1823,  it  seems  that  we  may  date  thence  the 
emancipation  of  trade,  not  only  because  Mr.  Huskisson 
then  entered  the  cabinet  to  begin  the  work,  but  because 
the  need  of  the  work  being  begun  brought  Mr.  Huskisson 
into  the  cabinet. 

The  novelty  and  terror  were  not,  in  this  case  as  in 
many,  in  the  name  of  the  measures  required.  The  oppo- 
nents of  Catholic  emancipation  and  parliamentary  reform 
started  back  from  the  very  names ;  but  almost  everybody 
l>rofe8sed  to  think  'a  more  liberal  commercial  policy,'  and 
*  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  trade,'  very  good  things, 
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The  difficulty  was,  that  every  step  taken  to  attain  these 
good  objects  was  desperately  contested.  The  '  protection  ' 
of  each  particular  interest  was  so  fought  for,  that  to  free 
any  one  from  restriction  was  as  difficult  as  if  the  entire 
process  had  been  opposed  in  the  abstract.  In  a  subsequent 
session,  the  House,  which  had  already  begun  to  jest  on  the 
tendency  of  each  iLterest  to  recommend  'a  liberal  com- 
mercial policy '  for  every  one  but  itself,  was  brought  to  a 
full  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  this  by  the  zeal  of  an 
honourable  representative  of  a  place  abounding  in  glass- 
houses. He  had  helped  to  take  off  protecting  duties  from 
a  great  variety  of  articles  in  which  his  constituents  were 
not  particularly  concerned ;  but  when  green  glass  bottles 
were  mentioned,  he  started  to  his  feet,  and  vowed  he 
would  defend  to  the  last  the  protection  to  green  glass 
bottles.  'I'his  was  one  difficulty.  Another  was  that  few 
persons  had  yet  learned  to  look  at  the  subject  in  the  large. 
While  multitudes  wished  for  a  relaxation,  few  dreamed 
of  an  entire  removal  of  restrictions ;  and  while  this  lasted, 
reforms  worked  imperfectly,  and  men  could  not  agree  how 
much  to  aim  at. 

This  year  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  numerous 
petitions  were  presented  to  parliament  for  the  repeal  of 
the  import-duties  on  foreign  wool,  while  the  manufacturers, 
the  actual  petitioners,  would  not  hear  of  the  free  exporta- 
tion of  wool.  The  answer  they  received  was,  that  the 
import-tax  now  yielded  a  revenue  of  £400,000,  having 
risen  to  that  from  £250,000 ;  that  this  seemed  to  show — 
one  cannot  now  see  how — that  the  duty  did  not  injure 
manufactures,  while  it  was  very  important  as  revenue ;  but 
that  foreign  wool  should  be  admitted  free  whenever  the 
manufacturers  would  agree  to  a  free  exportation — a  point 
of  wisdom  which  they  had  not  attained.  An  improved 
Warehousing  Bill  wa^  passed  this  year,  with  much  difficulty. 
Some  curious  facts  appeared  about  our  trade  with  India, 
which  pointed  further  than  people  then  saw  to  the  changes 
which  the  AVest  India  Islands  were  to  undergo  hereafter. 
Mr.  Whitmore  desired  an  inquiry  into  the  duties  on  East 
and  West  India  sugar.  He  showed  that  before  the  i^-ade 
with  India  was  rendered  open,  it  had  gone  on  in  its  own 
small  way — drugs,  spices,  silks,  and  a  few  muslins,  being 
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sent  from  India  and  paid  for  with  bullion  from  Europe. 
Now,  since  the  opening  of  the  trade,  the  whole  business 
had  assumed  a  new  aspect.  Instead  of  bullion,  India 
received  from  us  woollen  goods  to  the  amount  of  a  million 
and  a  half.  A  more  remarkable  thing  was  that,  instead  of 
sending  us  her  fine  muslins,  India  sent  us  the  cotton  to 
make  them  of;  and  this  cotton  was  spun,  woven,  sent 
back,  and  sold  on  the  spot,  cheaper  than  the  inhabitants 
could  sell  muslin  to  each  other.  The  exports  to  India 
of  manufactured  cotton  amounted  already  to  above  a 
million  per  annum.  The  thing  now  desired  was,  that 
India  should  be  permitted  to  pay  for  our  manufactnies  in 
her  own  product  of  sugar — having  little  other  means  of 
payment,  and  our  trade  with  that  vast  and  populous 
country  being  henceforth  limitable  only  by  restriction  on 
her  means  of  paying  for  what  we  could  supply.  It  was 
not  likely  that  Mr.  Whitmore  would  obtain  his  object, 
implicated  as  it  was  with  the  subject  of  West  India  slavery  ; 
but  he  had  the  honour  of  driving  Mr.  Huskisson  himself  to 
his  wits'  end  to  defend  the  existing  state  of  the  sugar- 
duties,  and  get  lid  of  the  facts  about  India;  and  it  w;is 
one  of  the  long  series  of  prejoaratory  steps  which  are  si  ill 
leading  us  on  towards  an  ultimate  free-trade  in  sugai-, 
through  a  wilderness  of  difficulties  caused  by  former 
vicious  restrictions,  not  only  on  freedom  of  trade,  but  on 
the  liberty  of  man. 

The  silk  manufacturers  stirred  this  year  against  the  bad 
political  economy  of  a  former  reign.  When  the  silk 
manufacture  was  almost  entiiely  confined  to  Spitalfields, 
statutes  were  passed  empowering  the  magistrates  to  fix 
the  amoimt  of  wages,  and  settle  a  good  many  other  matte' s 
which  lay  pretty  widely  out  of  their  province.  The 
manufacture  could  not  flourish  under  this  kind  of  superin- 
tendence, as  it  now  did  in  other  parts  of  the  country  where 
no  such  meddling  was  authorised;  and  it  was  clear  that  the 
Spitalfields  manufacture  must  perish  utterly,  unless  left 
free  to  compete  with  that  of  other  districts.  The  reason- 
ableness of  this  was  clear  enough ;  and  the  House  seemed 
ready  to  repeal  the  restrictive  acts  when  Mr.  T.  Powell 
Buxton  presented  a  petition  signed  by  eleven  thousand 
journeymen  silk-weavers,  who  supposed  that  their  bread 
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was  gone  if  their  wages  were  no  longer  to  be  fixed  by  law. 
The  honourable  members  were  not  convinced,  but  they 
were  daunted  by  the  '  dismay  and  alarm,'  of  the  journey- 
men;  and  some  of  them  begged  for  delay.  jMr.  Huskisson 
saw  no  use  in  delay  in  following  up  a  principle  which  all 
agreed  to  be  sounds  but,  sound  as  the  principle  was 
declared  to  be,  the  majority  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  was  only  8,  in  a  House  of  128.  On  the  third  reading, 
the  majority  was  still  only  13.  This  is  sufficiently 
remarkable  at  a  date  so  late  as  1823;  but  the  ultimate 
fate  of  the  bill  is  a  yet  more  wonderful  circumstance. 
The  Lords  were  afraid  to  alter  old  laws  in  a  hurry.  The 
lord  chancellor  especiall}^  while  professing  not  to  under- 
stand much  of  political  economy,  imploied  their  lordships 
not  to  touch  any  old  laws  without  abundant  delay.  The 
peers  introduced  several  amendments  into  the  bill,  which 
would  have  continued  to  the  magistrates  the  power  of 
fixing  wages,  while  kindly  permitting  the  manufacturers 
to  invest  their  capital  where  they  pleased,  instead  of 
confining  them,  as  hitherto,  within  a  distance  of  ten  miles 
from  the  'Royal  Exchange.  If  the  bill  thus  amended  had 
passed,  its  operation  would  have  been,  of  course,  to  drive 
the  capitalists  to  some  manufacturing  district  where  they 
c<»uld  piirsne  their  business  free  from  magisterial  interfer- 
ence, leaving  the  eleven  thousand  petitioners  unemployed 
and  helpless.  But  the  promoters  of  the  bill  disowned  it 
when  loaded  with  vicious  amendments;  and  it  dropped  for 
the  time.  The  historical  fact  of  its  discusj^ion  at  so  late 
a  date  of  our  history,  when  Mr.  Huskisson  said  he  could 
hardly  account  for  the  existence  of  such  a  statute,  is  worth 
the  trouble  it  gave  at  the  time,  and  the  small  pains  of 
noticing  it  here. 

The  most  important  change  which  took  place  now,  or 
had  ever  taken  place,  in  relation  to  commercial  freedom, 
was  opened,  to  parliament  and  the  countr}-,  on  June  the 
6th,  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  a  committee  of  the  House. 

The  system  of  Navigation  Acts  had  begun  in  Cromwell's 
time,  when  it  occurred  to  the  statesmen  of  the  day  that  an 
everlasting  commerce  might  be  secured  to  the  shipping  of 
Great  Britain,  if  the  productions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America  were  permitted  to  be  brought  in  only  in  British 
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ships,  commanded  only,  and  manned  chiefly,  by  British 
subjects.     A  law  to  this  effect  was  made  in  the  12th  year 
of   Charles   II. ;    and   the   same   law   imposed   duties   on 
European  produce  also,  if  brought  in  foreign  vessels,  which 
secured    the   monopoly   to   British   shipping.      The   plan 
appeared   to   work   well    till    after    the   American    war; 
but  then,  American  ships,  which  had  before  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  those  of  the  mother-country,  were  excluded 
with   those   of  all   other  foreign  states.      Ihey  came  to 
England  in  ballast,  while  British  vessels  carried  cargoes 
both  ways.     It  could  not  be  supposed  that  they  would 
submit  to  this ;  and  the  United  States  government  imposed 
the   same   restrictions   on   British   ships   that  their  own 
vessels   suffeied   under.      Then   the   ridiculous   spectacle 
was  seen  of  the  ships  of  both  countries  going  in  ballast, 
in  order  to  return   with  cargoes;    the  consumers  of  the 
cargoes   having,   of  course,  to  pay  for  the  expensiveness 
of  the  xojsige.     The  double  freight  was  actually  paid  by 
the  consumers  of  both  countries  till  1815,  when  the  two 
governments  agreed  to  repeal  the  restrictive  duties.     The 
wedge  w^as  now  introduced  which  was  to  break  up  the 
monopoly  all  over  the  field  of  commerce.     In  1822,  Mr. 
Wallace,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  carried  five  bills 
which  relaxed  the  restrictions  to  a   considerable   extent 
with  regard  to  the  shipping  of  other  countries.     This  was 
done  amidst  the  most  doleful  prophecies  of  the  ruin  of  our 
foreign  trade,  and  the  most  angry  remonstrances  on  behalf 
of  the  shipping  interest  of  England ;    but  the  thing  must 
be  done,  for  Portugal  had  retaliated ;  the  Netherlands  had 
decreed  a  premiuni  of  ten  per  cent,  on  all  merchandise 
imported   in  Dutch  bottoms,  to  take  effect  at  a  certain 
date,  if  England  did  not  change  her  policy ;  and  Prussia 
had  raised  the  dues  on  all  British  vessels,  and  declared 
her   intention   to   retaliate   further   if   England   did    not 
surrender  her  monopoly.     The  immediate  consequence  of 
such  relaxation  as  took  place  in  1822,  was  a  stimulus  to 
commerce  which  surprised  the  croakers.     They  insisted 
that  the  briskness  would  not  last;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
try ;    for  Pnissia  was  firm  in  her  retaliatory  intentions, 
while   expressing   an   enlightened   desire   for   freedom  of 
commerce.     The  Prussian  uiinister  declared,   in  his  not© 
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on  the  subject,  the  principle  held  by  his  government — 
*that  reciprocal  commercial  restrictions  were  reciprocal 
nuisances,  prejudicial  to  all  nations  having  reciprocal 
interests,  and  particularly  to  those  engaged  in  extensive 
commerce ;  and  that  the  policy  of  Prussia  was  to  substitute, 
in  the  place  of  reciprocal  prohibitions,  reciprocal  facilities.' 
The  time  was  now  come  for  deciding  whether  the  vessels 
of  all  states  were  to  go  empty  one  way,  charging  all 
consumers  double  freight ;  or  whether  they  should  fetcli 
and  carry  all  they  could  for  the  same  cost,  to  the  gieat 
extension  of  commerce,  and  in  natural  justice  to  the 
consumers  of  all  countries.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed 
out  that  foreign  states  would  soon  have  agreed  to  dispense 
with  British  shipping,  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  supply 
one  another  by  means  of  a  less  expensive  commerce  than 
hers.  The  time  was  now  come  for  deciding  on  the 
principle,  and  decreeing  the  destiny,  of  our  commerce ; 
and  Mr.  Huskisson,  on  this  6th  of  June,  proposed  his 
Reciprocity  of  Duties  Bill.  By  this  bill  all  duties  and 
drawbacks  were  to  be  imposed  and  allowed  on  all  merchan- 
dise equally,  whether  carried  in  and  out  by  British  or 
foreign  vessels.  A  provision  was  added,  that  the  king  in 
council  should  still  have  power  to  reciprocate  restriction. 
Under  this  authority,  the  former  restrictions  were  to  be 
continued  towards  any  state  which  should  continue  to 
impose  disadvantages  on  British  shipping.  The  case  was 
so  clear — the  pressure  of  the  circumstances,  if  not  the 
principle — that  the  bill  passed  the  Commons  by  a  majority 
of  5  to  1 — 75  to  15.  One  significant  remark  was  made, 
just  before  the  division,  which  should  not  escape  the  notice 
of  an  observer  of  those  times.  '  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  thought 
that  the  principles  which  now  began  to  work  in  regard  to 
commercial  regulations,  must  ere  long  be  applied  to  those 
of  agriculture.'  The  great  change  now  '  began  to  work  ;  * 
and  this  session  will  ever  be  a  marked  one  accordingly. 

The  outcry  of  the  shipowners  was  great— almost  as  loud 
as  that  of  the  agricultural  interest.  Their  grievances 
were  real ;  but  they  mistook  their  remedy.  The  most 
important  of  their  body  possessed  ships  which  were  built 
when  the  materials  of  shipbuilding  were  dear ;  whereas 
ships  were  now  da:ly  brought  into  use  which  were  built 
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with  comparative  cheapness.  Some  of  these  cheaper  ships 
were  British ;  but  the  foreign  ones  had  the  further  advan- 
tage of  their  timber  not  being  subject  to  the  heavy  duty 
on  Baltic  timber,  which  our  shijDOwners  had  been  able  to 
bear  during  the  war,  but  now  found  very  onerous.  Mr. 
Huskisson  noticed  this,  in  liis  closing  speech  on  the 
Eeciprocity  Bill,  and  pointed  to  a  time  when  this  duty 
might  be  remitted.  He  saw,  what  the  shipowners  could 
not  then  see,  that  their  hope  of  revived  prosperity  lay  in  a 
fui  ther  liberation  of  commerce ;  and  not  in  an  attempted 
leturn  to  old  restrictions,  now  become  impracticable.  Mr. 
Huskisson  offered  a  benefit  to  the  shipping  interest  which 
deprived  them  of  all  reasonable  ground  of  complaint ;  but 
they  would  not  accept  it.  He  offered  to  giant  to  British 
shipbuilders  a  drawback  equal  to  all  the  duties  paid  upon 
the  mateiials  used  in  constructing  and  equipping  their 
vessels.  The  shipowners  declined  this,  in  the  fear  that  a 
stimulus  would  thus  be  given  to  shipbuilding  at  home.  It 
is  plain  that  they  could  not  have  at  once  cheap  ships  and 
the  monopoly  claimed  on  account  of  dearness  of  build. 
They  could  not  now  have  the  latter,  and  they  refused  the 
former  advantage ;  and  bitter  were  their  complaints,  at 
that  time,  as  they  are  even  at  this  day.  But  in  a  little 
while  they  ceased  to  obtain  any  pity  from  those  who  knew 
the  facts  of  their  case.  From  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  Eecipiocity  Acts  a  rapid  increase  in  British  shipping 
took  place.  In  the  last  nineteen  years  of  the  restrictive 
system,  the  increase  in  British  tonnage  was  ten  per  cent. ; 
while,  in  the  first  twenty-one  years  after  the  passage  of 
tlie  Recij)r(jcity  Acts,  the  incicase  has  amounted  to  forty- 
five  per  cent.  We  may  rejoice,  therefore,  that  while  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  society  has  been  enjoying  tlie  benefits 
of  cheapened  freight,  and  consequent  extension  of  com- 
merce, the  shipping  interest  has  derived  its  share  of 
ud vantage  from  the  change. 

The  more  vital  question  of  reform  of  parliament  was 
brought  forward  again  this  year,  with  evidences  of  increas- 
ing strength.  On  the  presentation  of  a  petition  from  the 
corjioration  of  London  in  favour  of  parliamentary  reform, 
l^rouglit  to  the  bar  of  the  House  by  the  sheriffs,  Lord  John 
Russell  declared  that  '  it  gave  him  infinite  satisfaction  to 
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Boe  the  growing  interest  which  all  classes  were  taking  in 
the  question  ot  reform.'  The  Norfolk  petition — the  extra- 
ordinary one  carried  by  Mr.  Cobbett  by  means  of  the 
discontents  of  the  farmers — excited  due  horror  and  ridicule 
in  the  House  by  its  proposed  attacks  on  the  chiirch  and 
the  funds ;  but  the  great  '  sensation '  of  the  session  was 
caused  by  the  presentation  of  the  Yorkshire  peri  ion  for 
reform.  It  measured  380  feet  in  length;  and  it  was 
signed  by  two-thirds  of  the  freeholders  of  Yorkshire, 
including  a  large  majority  of  the  ari>tocracy  of  that  great 
county.  This  circumstance  shows  how  important  was  the 
piogTess  that  the  question  had  really  made.  The  IS' oif.dk 
one  might  have  been  procured,  as  was  stated,  by  Cobbett's 
shouting  to  a  crowd  of  impoverished  farmers  and  hungry 
labourers :  '  Here's  what  will  save  your  beds  from  being 
taken  from  under  you  ;  here's  what  will  fill  j-our  bellies  ! ' 
and  by  his  calling  fundholders  'bottle  s})iders,'  and  the 
clergy  '  black  slugs ; '  but  no  objections  could  be  made  to 
the  character  of  the  Yorkshire  petition,  signed  by  17,000 
educated  and  propertied  men.  The  utmost  pains  had  been 
taken,  Lord  Milton  declared,  to  exclude  the  names  of  all 
who  were  not  hond-fide  freeholders ;  and  he  believed  that 
there  were  not  50  names  out  of  the  17,000  to  which  any 
exception  could  be  reasonably  made.  No  immediate 
conversion,  however,  appeared  to  be  effected  within  the 
House ;  nor  was  there  any  gradual  progress  made  to 
emulate  that  without.  The  annual  debate  was  as  languid 
as  usual;  and  Lord  J.  Russeirs  motion,  propo  ing  'serious 
consideration,'  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  111  in  a 
House  of  449. 

The  discussion  of  the  Catholic  claims  was  this  session 
enlivened  by  a  fearful  quarrel  in  the  House,  which  ap- 
peared at  the  time  injurious  to  the  cause,  but  which  was 
l)erhaps  not  so  in  reality,  while  it  discloses  to  us  now  the 
difiiculties  of  Mr.  Canning's  position,  and  the  precarious- 
ness  of  political  peace  to  him  at  home,  while  he  was,  in 
his  function,  the  ]»acificator  of  the  world.  He  had  said, 
on  some  recent  occasion,  that  he  thought  it  impossible,  in 
the  existing  state  of  parliament  and  the  country,  to  f  )rm 
an  administration  which  should  agree  upon  this  and  other 
great  questions,  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
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tlie  country.  There  was  nothing  in  this  declaration  which 
would  have  attracted  much  attention  from  any  one  else ; 
for  all  the  world  knew  that  the  existing  cabinet  were 
cordially  united  on  only  one  great  subject — opposition  to 
parliamentary  reform.  But  Mr.  Canning's  words  were 
caught  up  as  meaning  that  he  considered  the  cause  of  the 
Catholics  hopeless.  The  main  error  lay  in  concluding  him 
to  suppose  that  the  question  could  not  be  carried  but  by 
the  whole  of  an  administration  being  agreed  in  its  favour; 
whereas  he  declared,  in  the  course  of  the  explanation :  '  I 
did  not  mean  it ;  nor  do  I  think  such  an  administration 
necessary.'  Under  this  supposition,  and  amidst  the  un- 
easiness felt  in  sympathy  with  the  expectant  Catholics, 
who  had  hoped  much  from  Mr.  Canning's  accession  to 
office,  and  in  fear  lest  their  patience  should  not  hold  out, 
nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  Mr.  Canning  should 
be  at  once  condemned  as  having  deserted  the  cause,  and 
sacrificed  the  Catholics  to  his  own  ambition. 

On  the  night  of  the  17th  of  April,  the  Catholic  question 
was  debated,  on  occasion  of  a  petition  in  favour  of  their 
claims  being  sent  up  from  fifty-five  clergymen  in  the 
diocese  of  Norwich.  During  the  accidental  and  short 
absence  of  Mr.  Canning,  Sir  F.  Bnrdett  made  a  fierce 
attack  upon  him  for  his  supposed  defection ;  to  which  the 
accused  replied  on  his  return.  Mr.  Tierney  followed  in  a 
speech  which  charged  Mr.  Canning  with  the  ruin  of  the 
hopes  of  the  Catholics,  and  with  all  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  that  ruin,  from  his  having  taken  office  without 
making  the  concession  of  the  Catholic  claims  an  absolute 
C(jndition.  Mr.  Grey  Bennet  declared,  that  'he  now 
thought  the  affair  was  a  perfect  trick ;  or  what,  in  familiar 
language,  was  called  a  humbug.'  All  this  was  somewhat 
trying  to  the  nerves  of  a  man  singularly  sensitive,  in 
health  far  from  robust,  and  in  a  state  of  anxiety,  no  less 
f(tr  a  cause  he  had  much  at  heart  than  for  his  own  political 
honour.  But  there  was  more  to  come.  Mr.  Brougham 
followed  with  one  of  those  violent  accusatory  speeches, 
charged  with  insult,  which  had  in  those  days  a  power  that 
we  now  find  it  difficult  to  understand — so  endurable  as 
censure  is  usually  rendered  by  extravagance  in  the  expres- 
bion.     It  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Canning.     He  sat  in  con- 
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strained  stillness,  while  hearing  of  his  '  monstrous  truck- 
ling,' 'political  tergiversation,'  etc.,  his  cheek  flushing,  his 
nostril  quivering,  his  eyes  almost  glaring,  till  he  inter- 
rupted his  adversary  by  slowly  rising,  with  his  eye  fixed 
upon  him,  and  saying,  with  forced  calmness :  '  1  rise  to 
say  that  that  is  false.'  There  was  a  dead  silence  in  the 
House  for  some  seconds;  and  even  the  Speaker  seems  to 
have  been  taken  by  surprise.  It  was  he  who  broke  the 
silence  by  saying,  in  a  low  tone,  that  he  hoped  the  right 
honourable  secretary  would  retract  the  expression  he  had 
used,  as  one  not  permissible  by  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  House.  Mr.  Canning  refused  to  retract  'the  senti- 
ment;' and  Mr.  Brougham  to  explain  away  his  imputa- 
tion. The  matter  was  got  rid  of  by  an  unusual  stretch  of 
the  usual  explanation  in  such  cases ;  that  the  charge 
referred  to  the  political  and  not  the  private  character  of 
Mr.  Canning.  On  the  face  of  it,  this  was  absurd  and  un- 
true ;  but  to  such  shifts  were  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Canning 
more  than  once  reduced  during  these  few  latter  years  of 
his  life,  when  he  stood  almost  alone  in  the  legislature  and 
the  cabinet,  while  supported  with  a  growing  enthusiasm 
by  the  people.  This  quarrel,  so  far  transcending  the 
ordinary  squabbles  in  parliament,  yielded  some  good  re- 
sults. It  fixed  universal  attention  on  Mr.  Canning's  view 
of  the  present  state  of  the  Catholic  question — that  it  rested 
securely  on  its  own  merits ;  and  that  unity  of  opinion  in 
the  existing  cabinet  about  it  was  not  necessary  to  its 
settlement. 

A  step  was  taken  this  session  with  regard  to  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  which  was  of  importance,  in  as  far  as  it 
tended  to  separate  the  idea  of  death  punishment  from 
crimes  which  were  no  longer  capital.  The  practice  of 
passing  sentence  of  death  when  every  one  knew  it  would 
not  be  executed,  had  long  been  found  very  demoralising ; 
and  the  practice  was  now  superseded  by  one  not  more 
defensible,  but  less  offensive  and  pernicious.  In  convic- 
tions of  felony  short  of  murder,  discretion  was  afi'orded  to 
the  judge  to  reserve  the  case  avowedly  for  a  commutation 
of  punishment,  by  recording,  instead  of  pionouncing,  the 
sentence  of  death  ordained  by  the  law ;  such  record  having 
the  same  effect  'as  if  such  judgment  had  actually  beei 
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pronounced  in  open  court,  and  the  offender  had  been 
reprieved  by  the  court.'  Such  an  arrangement  shows  how 
little  the  great  principle  was  understood,  that  certainty  of 
punishment  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  degree  of  it. 
When  it  is  considered  that  most  criminals  are  ignorant,  it 
appears  important  above  everything  that  the  consequences 
of  crime  should  be  made  as  plain  and  intelligible,  and  as 
certain  as  possible.  The  levity  of  pronouncing  a  sentence 
which  every  one  knew  to  be  a  mere  form  was  now  to  be 
avoided;  but  it  was  by  what  appeared  to  the  criminals 
whom  it  concerned  a  falsehood  and  a  quibble.  '  Do  you 
know,'  a.-ked  a  prison-vLsitor  of  a  young  thief,  '  what  your 
Sentence  will  be  if  jon  are  found  guilty?'  'Yes:  death 
recorded.'  '  And  do  yon  know  what  that  means?'  '  Yes  : 
transportation.'  It  will  be  a  marvel  to  a  futuie  generation 
that  we  are  yet  so  far  from  letting  our  yea  be  yea,  and  our 
nay  naj^  in  penal  legislation,  where  stern  truth  and  plain 
retribution  ought  to  be  our  first  care. 

A  remnant  of  barbarism  was  next  got  rid  of  by  abolish- 
ing the  old  custom — for  which  there  was  no  express 
warrant  of  law — of  ignominious  burial  of  persons /e/o  de  se. 
Up  to  this  time,  it  had  been  the  practice  to  bury  such 
suicides  in  some  public  place ;  usually  at  the  intersecti(m 
of  four  roads,  a  stake  being  driven  through  the  body.  One 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  a  verdict  of  felo  de  se  was 
A'ery  rarely  retuined  ;  the  coroner's  jury  offering  a  verdict 
of  insanity,  without  or  against  evidence,  in  almost  all 
cases  of  suicide.  Since  the  passing  of  Mr.  Lennard's  bill, 
in  this  session,  persons  guilty  of  felo  de  se  have  been 
interred  in  burial-grounds,  without  funeral  rites  on  the 
one  hand,  or  baibarous  usage  on  the  other ;  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  letuin  of  the  venlict,  and  between  the 
hours  of  nine  and  twelve  at  night. 

Tlie  subject  of  the  marriage-law  came  up  again ;  the  act 
of  the  preceding  year  having  been  encumbered  by  so  many 
troublesome  forms  as  to  impede  marriage,  instead  of  foster- 
ing it;  which  it  was  the  intention  of  the  bill  to  do.  At 
the  Ijeginning  of  this  session  it  was  represented  that 
marriages  bad  remarkably  decreased  since  the  passage  of 
the  new  act,  and  tliat  loud  complaints  were  made  by  the 
poorer  classes  of  society,  to  whom  it  was  most  desirable  to 
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make  the  forms  of  marria,o;e  easy.  The  obstructive  clauses 
Were  immediately  repealed ;  and  a  committee  of  the  Lords 
was  appointed  to  frame  a  permanent  bill.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  this  committee  to  restore  the  voidability  of 
marriage  under  certain  circumstances;  but  the  senf^e  of 
parliament  was  against  it;  and  the  clause  which  v.'ould 
have  rendered  certain  marriages  of  minors  voidable  within 
a  certain  period  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  six. 

Nothing  is  more  memorable  in  the  history  of  this  3'ear 
than  the  movement  in  the  House  and  in  the  West  Indies 
en  the  subject  of  negro  slaver}'.  Those  who  had  achieved 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  had  declared — and,  no 
doubt,  in  all  sincerity  at  the  time — that  their  aim  was 
confined  to  this  object ;  but  when  men  have  entered  upon 
a  work  of  principle,  be  it  what  it  may,  they  had  better 
decline  saying  how  far  they  will  go.  They  can  no  mere 
sa}'  beforehand  where  they  will  stop  in  the  application  of 
a  principle  than  in  the  development  of  a  science.  New 
light  is  not  calculable;  and  the  future  must  be  left  to 
reveal  itself.  Thus  did  the  truth  now  ajipear  to  the  aboli- 
tionists. Their  work  was  only  begun ;  and  the}^  must  not 
rest  till  they  saw  the  end.  At  present,  it  is  now  clear 
they  did  not  see  the  end;  and  they  had  much  to  learn 
about  the  means — much  that  we  know  only  through  their 
laboars  and  sufferings,  and  which  we  must  therefore  apply 
to  their  case  with  reverence  and  gratitude.  They  did  not 
yet  see  fully,  that  while  there  is  slavery  in  the  world, 
thei  e  wdll  be  a  slave-trade  ;  and  th.  t  therefore  the  opposi- 
tion should  be  made,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  not  to  the 
trade,  but  to  the  institution,  through  effectual  denunciation 
of  its  principle.  They  did  not  then  know  that  slaves  can 
never  l3e  prepared  by  education  for  freedom ;  that  freedom 
itself  is  the  only  possible  education  for  a  free  man.  They 
did  not  know  that,  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
'  gradualism  '  is  impossible.  They  did  not  see  for  long  that 
gradual  or  prospective  emancipation  is  indefensible  in 
principle;  and  that,  if  it  were  not  so,  it  would  be  im- 
possible in  practice.  U'hose  to  whom  they  have  bequeathed 
their  good  work  see  now — and  tliey  saw  it  before  they  died 
— that  a  man  either  can  or  cannot  righteously  be  the  pro- 
perty of  man.     If  he  can,  then  slaveiy  is  justified,  and 
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there  is  nothing  for  abolitionists  to  do.  If  not,  there  cau 
be  no  tampering  with  the  wrong;  no  retention  of  stolen 
goods;  no  satisfaction  in  the  promise  of  restitution  at  a 
distant  day.  Nor,  as  the  stolen  goods  are  men,  is  it 
possible  to  put  off  their  release.  If  they  know  that  they 
are  entitled  to  freedom,  on  the  ground  of  natural  right,  at 
any  future  time,  they  are  entitled  to  it  now.  If  their 
children  are  to  be  free  as  a  matter  of  right,  they  themselves 
have  the  right  to  be  free  now.  This  logic,  which  lies  deep 
down  in  the  negro's  heart,  and  is  ever  ready  upon  his 
tongue,  cannot  be  controverted  by  legislative  enactment, 
even  though  all  the  highest  wits  of  the  world  went  to 
make  the  parliament.  All  this  appears  plain  enough  to  us 
now;  but  there  is  nothing  in  our  modern  history  more 
interesting  than  the  evolution  of  the  proof.  It  seems  like 
going  back  to  the  early  tentative  stage  of  an  established 
moral  question,  to  read  the  debates  of  this  session  of  1823 
on  West  Indian  affairs. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  moved,  as  a  resolution,  on 
the  15th  of  May:  'That  the  state  of  slavery  is  repugnant 
to  the  piinciples  of  the  British  constitution,  and  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished 
gradually  throughout  the  British  colonies,  with  as  much 
expedition  as  may  be  found  consistent  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  wellbeing  of  the  parties  concerned.'  The  enact- 
ments which  he  hoped  would  follow  upon  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution,  were  such  as  would  ordain  the  freedom 
of  all  children  born  after  a  certain  day,  and  mitigate 
the  condition  of  such  slaves  as  were  never  to  be  freed. 
Mr.  Canning  seized  at  once  upon  the  weak  point — the 
'gradualism.'  He  contended  that  if  slavery  was  repugnant 
to  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution  and  of  the 
gospel,  no  terms  ought  to  be  held  with  it.  It  should  be 
met  by  no  proposal  of  gradual  abolition,  but  by  a  demand 
for  its  immediate  extinction.  He  declared,  however,  that 
while  the  spirit  of  English  society  and  government  was 
not  that  which  could  fraternise  with  slavery,  it  was  certain 
that  the  legislature — the  maker  and  regulator  of  the  l^ritish 
constitution — had  sanctioned  slavery  in  the  colonics  during 
preceding  centuries.  As  for  the  rest  of  his  speech,  it 
amounted  to  much  the  same  as  those  of  everybody  out  of 
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the  band  of  associated  abolitionists.  He  did  not  go  quite 
so  far  as  Mr.  Baring,  who,  in  the  same  breath,  declared 
himself  as  sincere  an  abolitionist  as  any  man,  and  depre- 
cated all  mention  of  the  «ubject  of  slavery  in  that  House, 
rebellion  and  bloodslied  being  sure  to  follow.  He  did  not, 
like  Mr.  Baring  and  some  others,  regaid  the  welfare  of 
West  India  property  as  the  only  important  consideration 
in  the  case.  He  did  remember,  as  too  many  did  not,  that 
the  negroes  were  a  party  in  the  case,  and  that  their  fate 
was  an  element  in  the  question.  But  he  was  not  prepared 
to  assert  any  principle,  or  to  contemplate  any  course  of 
action,  which  should  bring  the  abolition  of  the  institution 
into  question  piactically,  within  any  assignable  time.  He 
proposed  resolutions  declaratory  of  the  expediency  of  im- 
mediately ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  British  slave 
population ;  of  the  hope  that  such  amelioration  might  tit 
the  slaves  for  freedom ;  j,nd  of  the  desire  of  the  House 
that  these  objects  should  be  accomplished,  at  the  earliest 
period  that  the  safety  of  all  parties  would  allow. 

This  was  as  much  as  the  most  sanguine  of  the  abolition- 
ists had  expected  to  obtain ;  and  it  was  more  than  their 
adversaries  were  able  to  bear.  After  a  long  debate,  Mr. 
Canning's  resolutions  were  carried  without  a  division  ;  and 
it  was  ordered  that  they  should  be  laid  before  the  king  by 
certain  members  of  the  privy-council.  Then  arose  a  pro- 
digious clamour  in  the  country,  on  the  part  of  the  West 
India  interest.  The  government  was  declared  to  have 
gone  over  to  ultra-abolitionism ;  and  West  India  property 
fell  in  the  market.  As  for  the  colonies,  when  the  news  of 
the  debate  arrived,  there  was  much  anger ;  but  there  was 
at  first  little  fear.  Mr.  Canning's  resolutions  were  looked 
upon  as  mere  declarations — mere  words ;  and  abolition  '  in 
the  abstract'  is  as  little  formidable  to  a  slaveholder  as 
slavery  in  the  abstract  is  disturbing  to  the  heart  of  an 
abolitionist  like  Mr.  Baring,  whose  action  in  the  matter 
consisted  in  rec<tmmending  universal  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  resolutions,  and 
the  House  that  had  passed  them,  really  meant  something. 
A  circular,  dated  fr<jm  Downing  Street,  on  the  24th  of 
May,  reached  the  functionaries  of  the  different  islands; 
and  in  this  circular  they  read  the  doom  of  slavery.     It  did 
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not  convey  anything  whicli  appears  to  us  very  tremend- 
ous. It  drew  the  attention  of  its  recipients  to  the  debate 
in  the  House,  and  gave  a  decisive  intimation  that  there 
must  be  an  end  of  the  flogging  of  women,  and  of  the  use  of 
the  whip  in  the  field.  It  was  n(jt  the  nature  of  these 
particulars  which  aflfected  so  deeply  the  West  Indian  mind. 
It  was  the  fact  of  the  interference  at  all ;  the  prospect  of 
further  interference;  the  dread  of  emancipation  at  la^t ; 
and  before  all  these,  there  was  the  begetting  vision — the 
panic  which  comes  upon  the  slaveholder  with  every  breath 
from  over  the  seas — his  cold  horror  at  noon — his  night- 
mare in  the  dark — the  apprehension  of  insurrection, 
if  any  one  of  a  million  of  negroes  should  hear  that  the 
British  government  was  thinking  about  them.  To  other 
people  it  appears  that  the  very  time  when  the  negroes  are 
least  disposed  to  rebel  is  that  when  thej^  know  that  their 
cause  is  in  good  hands ;  and  that  nothing  is  so  likely  to 
drive  them  to  insurrection  as  the  feeling  that  they  have 
none  to  help  them.  In  another  country,  and  at  a  later 
time,  this  has  proved  eminently  true.  Before  1832,  there 
weie  numerous  revolts  among  the  negroes  in  the  slave- 
states  of  North  America;  the  average  number  being 
twelve  in  a  year.  Since  Garrison  rose  up  to  be  the  Moses 
to  this  multitude  of  bondmen,  there  have  been  no  insur- 
rections at  all.  The  slaves  are  aware  that  their  cause  is 
in  better  hands  than  their  own;  and  they  wait,  in  trust 
and  hope. 

The  House  of  Assembly  in  Jamaica  was  passionate, 
according  to  its  wont;  talked  of  prcjclaiming  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  islands,  if  parliament  should  attempt  to 
dictate  to  them ;  talked  of  addressing  the  king  to  remove 
Lord  Bathurst  (the  signer  of  the  circular)  from  his 
majesty's  councils ;  talked  of  repealing  the  Registry  Act ; 
but  did  none  of  these  things.  What  they  did  was  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken 
in  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  the  circular;  and  they 
finally  voted  that  they  would  take  their  own  way  of  being 
just  and  kind  to  their  slaves ;  and  would  not  attend  to  any 
dictation  from  the  mother-country.  They  also  voted  an 
address  to  their  governor,  in  which  they  declared  against 
making  any  alterations  in  their  slave-code. 
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In  Barbadoes  there  was  a  rising  ;  but  it  was  of  the 
slavehokling  party.  In  slavehulding  countries,  the  poi^rest 
order  of  freemen  are.  as  everybody  knows,  a  peculiaily 
depraved  class,  for  reasons  obvious  enough.  AVhei  e  there 
are  slaves  to  do  the  work  of  a  society,  industry  is  oppro- 
brious, and  idleness  is  honour.  Such  freemen  as  are  too 
poor  to  have  slaves,  and  to  avoid  work,  are  in  a  disgraced 
position  ;  and  none  but  the  degraded  would  hold  tiiat  posi- 
tion. A  missionary  at  Birbadoes  named  Shrewsbury,  was 
believed  to  have  written  home  to  those  who  sent  him  that 
the  lowest  class  of  white  men  in  that  colony  were  ignorant 
and  depraved.  It  is  probable  that  he  did  so  write ;  and 
that  what  he  wrote  whs  true.  A  multitude  assembled 
round  his  chapel  while  he  was  in  the  pulpit,  and  silenced 
him  with  the  noise  of  cat-calls  and  other  clamour.  The 
preacher  stood  in  his  place  till  he  could  be  heard,  and 
then  went  on  with  the  service.  The  rioteis  next  put  out 
placards,  inviting  the  missionary's  enemies  to  assemble  at 
the  clinpel  un  the  following  evening.  They  did  so,  and 
levelled  the  building  with  the  ground.  A  placard  put  forth 
by  the  governor,  Sir  Henry  Warde,  offering  a  reward  for 
the  apprehension  of  any  of  the  persons  engaged,  was 
answered  by  one  issued  by  the  rioters,  threatening  ven- 
geance on  any  one  who  should  give  information,  and 
warning  all  missionaries  not  to  set  foot  in  Barbadoes — a 
place  which  did  indeed  seem  as  alien  as  it  thus  declared 
itself  from  the  religion  of  Christ.  Mr.  Shrewsbury  was 
obliged  to  fly  for  his  life.  Such  proceedings  could  not  end 
at  the  point  they  had  reached ;  and  now  ensued  an  excited 
«tate  of  suspense  as  to  w^hat  was  to  happen  next. 

And  so  it  was  in  another  colony,  Demerara,  whose  name 
and  fame  were  deeply  disgraced  this  year.  When  the  circular 
renched  the  colony,  the  members  of  the  government  and 
other  gentlemen  talked  of  it  in  the  presence  of  their 
domestic  slaves,  without  making  any  express  communica- 
tions to  the  negroes  on  the  subject  of  it,  and  even  endea- 
vouring to  keep  it.  secret  from  the  field-hands.  When  the 
Court  of  Policy  }'a>sed  regulations  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  circular,  pains  were  still  taken  to  con- 
ceal the  whole  affair  from  the  negroes.  From  what  they 
heard  from  the  house-slaves,  they  naturally  supposed  that 
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Vrders  for  their  emancipation  had  arrived  from  England, 
and  that  they  were  to  be  defrauded  of  it.  In  most  slave 
regions,  this  would  have  led  to  a  massacre  of  the  whites ; 
and  it  no  doubt  would  here,  but  for  the  influence  of  a 
missionary  of  the  Independents,  to  whom  the  Episcopalian 
clergyman  of  the  colony  ascribes  the  whole  merit  of  the 
fact  that  not  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  white  men  was  shed. 
This  misdonary,  John  Smith,  had  been  in  the  colony  for 
seven  years,  during  which  time  he  had  trained  his  flock  to 
habits  of  order,  indubtr}^  submission,  and  peace.  Under 
his  care,  marriage  became  almost  univer.sal ;  and  not  one 
marriage  in  fifty  was  violated.  There  was  an  extraordinary 
deficiency  of  religious  ministers  in  this  colony ;  and  that 
one  man  could  have  effected  what  Mr.  Smith  did,  shows 
what  may  be  done  by  the  calm  and  steady  zeal  of  one  man, 
whose  single  object  is  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
his  neighbours.  Just  before  the  changes  caused  by  the 
circular,  the  governor,  whose  object  was  to  'make  head 
against  the  sectaries,'  among  whom  he  included  all  the 
leligious  bodies  in  the  colony  except  the  one  Episcopalian 
flock— even  the  Dutch  and  Scotch  churches,  as  well  as  the 
Methodist  and  Independent  mi!^sionaries — had  issued  a 
prohibition  to  all  the  negroes  to  attend  public  worship, 
except  by  means  of  a  pass  from  their  owners ;  these  owners 
being  under  no  obligation  to  grant  such  a  pass.  When 
the  slaves  found  themselves  thus  hindered  in  their  wor- 
ship, and  believed  themselves  debarred  from  the  liberty 
which  the  king  had  granted  them,  they  rose  upon  their 
masters.  They  shed  no  blood;  but  they  imprisoned  the 
whites  and  put  some  in  the  stocks.  The  first  who  rose 
were  some  upon  the  east  coast,  who  had  suffered  most  by 
the  deprivation  of  liberty  to  attend  church,  and  they  were 
joined  by  others  who  thought  more  of  the  other  cause  of 
complaint.  The  rising  took  place  on  the  18th  of  August. 
On  the  10th,  martial  law  was  proclaimed.  On  the  20th, 
the  insurrection  was  completely  over.  While  no  white 
was  sacrificed,  above  two  hundred  negroes  were  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  first  instance ;  forty-seven  were  exe- 
cuted ;  and  the  floggings  of  many  more  were  worse  than 
death — a  thousand  lashes  being  a  frequent  sentence.  So 
much  for  the  insurrection.     It  was  Mr.  Smith's  story,  ia 
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connection  with  it,  which  makes  this  particular  revolt 
conspicuous  above  others  in  the  history  of  our  time. 

The  governor  kept  the  colony  under  martial  law  for  five 
months  after  this  insurrection  of  two  days;  and  one  of 
the  persons  brought  to  trial  under  this  martial  ]aw  was  the 
missionary,  Mr.  Smith.  Now  was  the  time,  during  the 
reign  of  martial  law,  for  'making  head  against  the  sec- 
taries.' The  one  Episcopalian  clergyman,  however,  gave 
the  governor  no  help  in  the  valiant  work.  His  testimony 
is  all  in  favour  of  the  '  sectary '  under  persecution.  He 
declared  his  conviction,  that  '  nothing  but  those  religious 
impressions  which,  under  Providence,  Mi*.  Smith  has  been 
instrumental  in  fixing — nothing  but  those  principles  of 
the  gospel  of  peace  which  he  has  been  proclaiming — could 
have  prevented  a  dreadful  effusion  of  blood  here,  and  saved 
the  lives  of  those  very  persons  who  are  now,  I  shudder  to 
\\rite  it,  seeking  his.'  Under  this  reign  of  martial  law, 
the  pastor  was  kept  in  prison  for  two  months  before  trial ; 
in  apartments — the  one  under  the  roof,  exposed  to  burning 
heat — and  the  other  on  the  ground,  fetid  from  the  stag- 
nant water  visible  under  the  boards  of  the  floor.  He  was 
an  invalid  before  his  arrest;  and  his  death  under  these 
circumstances  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  mode  and 
conduct  of  the  trial  abounded  in  illegalities ;  and  his  con- 
viction took  place,  on  the  evidence  of  three  negroes,  who 
afterwards  confessed  that  they  had  been  wrought  upon  to 
allege  what  was  wholly  false.  The  charges  were,  of 
having  incited  the  slaves  to  revolt ;  of  having  concealed 
their  intention  to  rise ;  and  of  having  refused — which  he 
did  on  the  ground  of  ill  health,  and  of  his  clerical  office — 
to  serve  in  the  militia,  several  days  after  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion.  But  the  real  purpose  of  the  trial  is 
obvious,  through  all  the  ill-supported  pretences  put  for- 
ward in  the  military  court  which  assembled  in  the  name  of 
justice.  ' No  man,'  declared  Mr.  Biougham  in  pailiaraent, 
'  can  cast  his  eye  upon  this  trial  without  perceiving  that  it 
was  intended  to  biing  on  an  issue  between  the  system  of 
the  slave-law  and  the  instruction  of  the  negroes.'  This 
was,  in  truth,  the  cause  in  question ;  and  John  Smith  was 
its  martyr.  The  life  of  mai tyis  in  a  cause  so  vital  and  so 
comprehensive  as  this  is  rarely  or  never  given  in  vain; 
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and  few  have  been  laid  down  to  more  effectual  purpose 
than  that  of  the  Deinerara  missionary. 

He  was  sentenced  to  death ;  but  his  persecutors  had  not 
the  courage  to  subject  themselves  to  the  consequences  of 
executing  a  judgment  so  obtained.  They  transmitted  the 
sentence  to  England,  for  the  decision  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. The  British  government  rescinded  the  sentence  of 
the  court-martial,  as  far  as  related  to  the  penalty  of  death, 
but  decreed  Mr.  Smith's  banishment  from  the  colony.  No 
time  was  lost  in  transmitting  the  information  to  Demerara  ; 
but  before  it  arrived,  the  missionary  was  in  his  grave. 
His  medical  attendants  had  repeatedly  declared  that  if  he 
had  not  a  better  apartment,  he  ,must  sink ;  but  he  was  not 
removed ;  nor  was  he  allowed  a  change  of  linen ;  nor  the 
attendance  of  a  friend  to  relieve  the  cares  of  his  worn  and 
wearied  wife.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  February,  1824. 
The  funeral  was  ordered  to  take  place  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  that  no  negro  tears  might  be  shed  over  the 
pastor's  coffin.  The  widow  and  her  friend,  Mrs.  Elliot, 
intended  to  follow  the  coffin;  but  the  head-constable 
declared  that  this  could  not  be  permitted.  '  Is  it  possible/ 
cried  Mrs.  Elliot,  '  that  General  Murray  can  wish  to  pre- 
vent a  poor  widow  from  following  her  husband  to  the 
grave?'  The  widow  exclaimed  that  General  Murray 
should  not  prevent  it;  that  she  would  go,  happen  what 
might.  The  head-constable  went  to  his  excellency  to 
re])ort  this,  and  brought^  back  orders  to  imprison  the 
women,  if  they  attempted  to  follow  the  coffin.  The 
mourners,  therefore,  went  first.  They  left  the  jail,  at- 
tended by  a  negro  with  a  lantern,  and  arrived  at  the  grave 
before  the  coffin  was  brought ;  the  light  weight  carried  by 
two  negroes  with  a  single  lantern,  and  attended  only  by 
the  clergyman,  Mr.  Austin,  whose  testimony  in  favour  of 
his  Christian  brother  we  have  quoted  above.  Two  negro 
members  of  Mr.  Smith's  congregation,  a  carpenter  and 
bricklayer,  wished  to  mark  the  spot  of  their  pastor's  rest. 
'J'hey  began  to  rail  in  and  cover  over  the  grave;  but  by 
official  orders  the  brickwork  was  broken  up,  the  rails  torn 
down,  and  the  spot  left  desolate. 

Mr.  Smith  died  on  the  6th  of  February.  On  the  24th  ot 
tile   same  month,  a  public   meeting   of  Demerara  slave- 
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owners  resolved  forthwith  to  petition  the  Court  of  Policy 
'  to  expel  all  missionaries  from  the  colony,  and  to  pass  a 
law  prohibiting  their  admission  for  the  future.'  The 
government  paper  of  the  t-ame  month  declares  :  '  It  is  most 
unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  the  planters,  that  they  did  not 
speak  out  in  time.  They  did  not  say,  as  they  ought  to 
have  said,  to  the  first  advocates  of  missions  and  education, 
we  shall  not  tolerate  your  plans  till  you  prove  to  us  that 
they  are  safe  and  necessary ;  we  shall  not  suffer  you  to 
enlighten  our  slaves,  who  are  by  law  our  property,  till 
you  can  demonstrate  that  when  they  are  made  religious 
and  knowing,  they  will  still  continue  to  be  our  slaves.' 
Again :  '  To  address  a  promiscuous  audience  of  black  or 
coloured  people,  bond  and  free,  by  tlie  endearing  appella- 
tion of  "  My  brethren  and  sisters,"  is  what  can  nowhere  be 
heard  except  in  Providence  Chapel.'  These  are  evidences 
quite  as  strong  as  any  connected  with  the  trial,  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  wholly  inappropriate  to  Demerara 
society.  These  are  evidences,  as  strong  as  any  afforded  by 
the  trial,  that  'it  was  intended  to  bring  on  an  issue 
between  the  system  of  the  slave-law  and  the  instruction  of 
the  negroes ; '  and  to  one  who  clearly  saw  this,  the  cause 
would  appear  one  worth  dying  for.  But  to  martyrs  them- 
selves, the  scope  of  their  case  is  seldom  clear ;  and  in  this 
instance,  the  probability  of  such  an  animating  comprehen- 
sion was  less  than  ordinary.  This  John  Smith,  perhaps,  pre- 
pared himself,  during  his  missionary  training,  for  violence 
from  half-naked  savages — for  mockery  in  an  unknown 
tongue — for  the  fire,  the  flint-knife,  the  tomahawk,  and 
every  possible  destitution  of  Comfoit  and  of  intercourse; 
but  he  could  hardly  have  anticipated  persecution  and 
heartbreak  from  Chiistian  gentlemen,  and  officials  under 
the  British  government.  If  he  saw  clearly  the  scope  of 
his  own  case — saw  that  he  was  not  the  less  a  martyr  for 
his  judges  being  British  officers,  the  curses  on  him  uttered 
by  Christian  tongues,  and  his  bolts  turned  by  Christian 
hands,  he  might  sustain  his  spirit  amidst  the  reeking 
vapours  of  his  dungeon,  and  the  damps  of  death.  In  court, 
be  had  been  silenced ;  but  hie  voice  was  soon  to  be  heard 
in  the  Bi  itish  parliament,  and  by  the  firesides  in  Orkney 
and  Scilly,  and  under  the  cane-roofs  in  India,  and    luong 
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the  pine  barrens  of  Canada.  His  private  journal  had  been 
taken  from  his  locked  desk,  to  be  pored  over  by  malignant 
eyes ;  but  he  need  not,  theiefore,  wish  that  he  had  never 
wiitten  it.  Once  brought  to  light,  the  very  light  seemed 
to  catch  it  up,  and  to  present  it,  sun-printed,  before  all 
eyes  that  were  vigilant  for  human  liberties.  He  might 
have  appeared  to  himself  sunk  in  desolation,  and  squalor, 
and  ignominious  misfortune,  when  arrested,  tried,  and 
sentenced  as  a  criminal  under  the  semblance  of  tlie  forms 
of  British  law  and  Christian  authority ;  and  he  might  not 
have  felt  that  exhilaration  of  martyrdom  which  would 
have  thrilled  through  him  in  a  scene  outwardly  more 
savage.  But  not  the  less  was  he  a  martyr;  and  the  cause 
was  not  the  less  express  or  worthy,  because  the  heathens 
with  whom  he  had  to  do  bore  the  Christian  name.  The 
true  issue  will  never  be  forgotten — '  the  issue  between  the 
system  of  the  slave-law  and  the  instruction  of  the  negroes.' 
It  was  understood  in  England  as  by  a  universal  intuition ; 
by  the  whole  nation — from  the  king,  in  his  sumptuous 
seclusion,  going  over  the  matter  with  the  premier,  to  the 
little  child  on  its  mother's  knee,  hearing  its  father  tell  on 
the  cottage  bench  of  the  missionary's  negro  flock,  his  un- 
fair trial,  and  his  dreary  lantern-burial.  It  needed  only 
to  be  brought  fairly  before  British  minds,  and  near  to 
British  hearts,  that  slaves  were  anywhere  denied  to  be 
their  brethren  and  sisters — were  anywhere  deliberately 
denied  their  birthright  of  knowledge  and  religious  fellow- 
ship— to  secure  the  overthrow  of  slavery. 

From  this  time  the  doom  of  slavery  was  fixed,  and 
known  to  be  so ;  and  the  impotent  struggles  of  resistance 
in  the  colonies  served  no  other  purpose  so  effectually  as 
that  of  reminding  men  of  Smith  the  missionary,  and  stimu- 
lating them  to  new  efforts  in  the  cause  for  which  he  died. 

The  session  of  parliament  closed  on  the  19th  of  July,  the 
royal  speech  being  delivered  by  commission,  owing  to  the 
indisposition  of  the  king.  The  noticeable  point  of  the 
speech  is  its  tone  of  congratulation  on  the  abatement  Oa 
agricultural  distress,  and  on  the  high  prosperity  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures. 
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CHAPTEK  vn. 

Prosperity — Repeal  of  the  SpitaLfields  Acts — Artisan  Restriction  Laws 
— Free  Trade —  Silk  Duties —  Wool  Duty — Reduction  of  Duties  and 
Bounties — Uniformity  of  Weights  and  Measures — Close  of  Session. 

The  year  1 824  opened  amidst  sucli  prosperity,  that  instead 
of  grumbling  there  was  nothing  heard  of  among  capitalists 
of  every  order  but  anticipations  of  vost  increase  of  wealth. 
'Jhe  demand  for  all  kinds  of  agiicultural  produce  was 
steadily  rising;  and  wheat  was  at  62s.  on  the  average  for 
the  year.  The  price  of  biead  was  not  complained  of;  for 
almost  every  class  of  labourers  w^as  well  employed.  The 
cotton  manufacture  increased  largely ;  the  iion-masters 
were  in  high  spirits ;  the  hardware  trade  was  brisk ;  and 
the  woollen  manufacturers  made  no  complaint.  In  the  ex- 
hilaration of  the  time,  men  were  disposed  to  make  haste  to 
be  rich  ;  and  the  immense  spread  of  joint-stock  companies 
became  a  joke  of  the  time — a  heavy  joke  enough  in  its 
issue,  but  very  merry  at  the  moment.  While  this  exhila- 
ration and  satisfaction  were  aj)parent  on  the  surface  of 
society,  and  there  was  even  in  its  depths  a  sense  of  com- 
fort and  hope  not  often  enjoyed  there,  some  things  were 
going  forward  in  by-places,  which  make  us  wonder  now 
how  men  could  have  been  ^ati^fied  with  a  state  of  things 
so  obviously  needing  improvement  in  its  principle  and  in 
many  of  its  workings. 

There  were  strange  doings  by  night  in  the  creeks  and 
hollow- ways  and  caves  of  the  southern  coast;  and  a  re- 
markable order  of  passengers  by  day  in  the  packets  from 
France.  Every  now  and  then  a  fi^herman's  great  boots 
were  found  to  be  stuffed  with  Fiench  lace,  gloves,  or 
jewellery;  or  a  lady's  petticoats  to  be  quilted  all  through 
with  silk  stockings  and  lace.  Here  and  there,  a  nice- 
looking  loaf  of  bread  was  found  to  have  a  curious  kernel  of 
lace  and  gloves;  and  a  roll  of  sailcloth  turned  out  to  be  a 
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package  of  gay  lufe-string.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  a 
large  body  of  men  would  work  for  liours  noiselessly  in  the 
soft  sands,  rolling  tubs  of  spirits,  and  carrying  bales  of 
goods  in  the  shadows  of  the  rocks,  and  through  tunnels, 
and  up  chasms,  under  the  very  feet  of  the  preventive 
patrol,  and  within  sound  of  the  talk  of  tlie  sentries.  While 
this  was  going  forward  on  the  English  coast,  the  smugglers 
on  the  opposite  shore  were  engaged,  with  much  mure 
labour,  risk,  and  expense,  in  introducing  English  woollens, 
by  a  vast  system  of  fraud  and  lying,  into  the  towns,  past 
a  series  of  custom-houses.  In  both  countries  there  was  an 
utter  dissoluteness  of  morals  connected  with  these  trans- 
actions. Cheating  and  lying  were  essential  to  the  whole 
system ;  drunkenness  accompanied  it ;  contempt  for  all  law 
grew  up  under  it;  honest  industry  perished  beneath  it; 
and  it  was  crowned  with  murder.  Little  children  who 
lived  near  a  smuggling  haunt  leained  early  to  be  sly,  and 
to  say  anything  that  was  convenient.  Their  mothers  stole 
down  to  the  sands  at  night  to  bring  up  light  goods  which 
they  might  hide  in  the  rafters  of  the  cottage,  and  spread 
temptingly  before  any  foolish  ladies  within  their  reach. 
Or,  if  they  did  not  themselves  meddle,  they  reproached 
their  husbands  for  woiking  at  the  plough  or  the  anvil 
when  certain  neighbours  could  make  a  pocketful  of  money 
in  a  night.  As  for  the  men,  they  were  tapping  a  cask  of 
spirits  when  their  work  was  done  at  dawn,  and  passing 
the  daylight  hours  in  a  drunken  sleep,  in  some  hidden 
place,  instead  of  being  at  honest  labour  in  the  field  or  in 
the  shop.  Then,  if  the  expected  boat  did  not  come  in, 
they  would  not  meet  for  nothing,  but  go  poaching  in  the 
nearest  preserves.  When  detected,  which  was  sure  to 
happen  pretty  often,  a  conflict  ensued  ;  and  the  newspapers 
of  the  time  abound  in  notices  of  preventive  men  and 
smugglers  shot. 

As  for  the  loss  and  financial  injury  to  the  nations  from 
this  state  of  things,  it  was  estimated  at  a  later  period 
(1831;,  when  smuggling  had  much  declined,  that  the 
amount  of  duties  evaded  by  the  smuggling  of  French 
goods  alone,  and  exclusive  of  tlie  great  article  of  tobacco, 
exceeded  £800,000  a  year;  while  the  value  of  British 
goods  smuggled  into  France  by  the  Belgian  fi  ontier  alono 
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exceeded  £2,000,000.  All  this  demoralising  trade  was 
taken  out  of  the  very  substance  of  the  honest  trade  which 
would  have  been  carried  on  for  the  general  good,  if  our 
commercial  system  had  been  a  wise  one.  And  there  was, 
besides,  an  enormous  annual  outlay  for  the  sake  of 
obviating  this  undermining  of  the  revenue.  The  preven- 
tive service  and  the  coast  blockade  were  the  expensive 
apparatus  employed  for  this  end;  and  fifty-two  revenue 
cruisers  were  always  hovering  about  the  coasts.  The 
coast  blockade  consisted  of  1500  officers  and  seamen  of  the 
navy ;  and  there  was  the  coast-guard  besides,  with  their 
cottages  and  establi-shments.  In  1822  and  1823  the 
number  of  captures  was  52  vessels  and  385  boats  engaged 
in  smuggling.  The  cost  at  that  time  amounted  to  between 
four  and  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  When  to 
this  is  added  the  expense  of  the  dwellings  of  the  coast- 
guard and  all  other  item-*,  the  total  annual  cost  of  protect- 
ing the  revenue  may  be  estimated  at  not  much  below  a 
million.  This  cost  is  independent  of  the  loss  to  the  re- 
venue from  the  evasion  of  the  legal  duties  and  of  the 
injury  to  lawful  commerce  by  the  intervention  of  the 
smuggler.  Amidst  the  general  prosperity  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  here. 

Elsewhere  there  was  trouble  of  another  kind.  Exactly 
at  the  time  when  work  was  pressing  most  to  be  done,  it 
was  made  impossible  to  get  it  done  by  the  refusal  of  the 
workmen.  The  higher  the  prosperity  the  higher  ran  the 
discontents  between  masters  and  men,  and  among  the 
different  ranks  of  workmen  themselves.  The  stiikes  at 
this  time  were  of  a  particularly  formidable  character;  and 
so  were  the  mutual  violences  of  the  work-people.  At 
Macclesfield,  there  wa-<  a  serious  conflict  between  the 
soldiers  and  four  hundied  rioters,  part  of  a  body  of  six 
thousand  who  had  risen  against  their  employeis  on  a 
question  of  time  and  wages.  Near  Glasgow,  a  mob  of 
weavers  assaulted  and  persecuted  a  family  of  their  own 
craft  for  working  for  an  obnoxious  master;  and  in  many 
places  there  were  alarms  and  disorders — hanging  people 
in  effigy,  throwing  vitriol,  and  even,  it  is  believed,  tho 
commission  of  murder ;  while  the  bulk  of  the  workmen  in 
every  craft  were  under  an  insufferable  tyranny  from  the 
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domination  of  their  leaders,  and  the  employers  were 
harassed  with  vain  attempts  to  execute  orders  which 
would  have  enriched  them  and  their  men  together.  Here 
a  public  edifice  was  left  unfinished  till  the  best  weather 
for  building  was  past ;  there,  in  the  dyer's  office,  where 
the  perfection  of  the  black  dye  depended  on  a  speedy  use 
of  a  favourable  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  goods  were  left 
in  the  vats  exposed  to  the  air  for  days,  till  they  were 
spoiled.  Elsewhere,  the  weaver  who  was  willing  to  work 
fur  a  twelfth  hour  in  a  busy  time  for  increased  wages,  was 
met  in  the  dark,  and  told  that  he  would  be  muidered  if  he 
worked  for  more  than  eleven  hours;  and  another  found 
his  clothes  burned  to  rags  with  vitriol,  for  not  having 
refused  to  work  for  an  unpopular  master;  and  some 
disappeared  altogether — departed  or  murdered.  There 
was  something  wrong  here — that  such  troubles  should 
exist  amidst  the  general  prosperity. 

The  new  men  ushered  in  by  a  new  time  took  these 
mischiefs  in  hand.  To  consider  the  last-mentioned  evils 
first — great  changes  were  made  this  year  in  the  laws 
respecting  wages. 

The  Spitalfields  journeymen  were  now  well  employed, 
and  they  were  as  careless  about  the  passage  of  the  bill 
proposed  the  preceding  year  as  they  had  then  been 
alarmed.  It  was  not  that  they  had  grown  wiser;  for 
they  did  not  yet  perceive  that  a  fixed  legnl  rate  of  wages 
must  have  the  ejffect  of  stopping  the  manufacture  in  un- 
favouiable  seasons,  and  of  precluding  their  employers  from 
competing  with  those  of  Macclesfield  and  Paisley,  and 
other  places  where  labour  and  its  rewards  were  left  free. 
They  did  not  perceive  how  much  of  their  business  had 
been  driven  out  of  Middlesex  by  their  Middlesex  privileges ; 
but  the  eleven  thousand  who  had  earnestly  petitioned 
against  change  the  year  before,  now  let  change  take  its 
cour.-e.  •  They  were  fully  employed  during  this  season  of 
prosperity,  and  supposed  it  would  be  always  so ;  so  they 
f-aid  nothing  against  the  repeal  of  the  Spitalfields  Act, 
which  took  place  very  quietly  this  session.  Lord  Lauder- 
dale introduced  the  matter  in  the  Upper  House  where  the 
rjViange  met  with  some  opposition.  In  the  Lower,  no 
di.-cu.-.si(jn   to(;k   place  at   all.      But   for   this   proceeding, 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  silk  manufacture  in 
Spitalfields  would  have  been  extinct  before  this  time. 

A  committee  of  the  House,  with  Mr.  Hume  for  its 
chairman,  reported  upon  the  laws  relating  to  artisans  and 
machinery.  Three  points  had  been  especially  considered 
by  this  committee  ;  the  state  of  the  combination  laws ;  the 
question  of  permitting  or  prohibiting  the  emigration  of 
artisans;  and  that  of  permitting  or  prohibiting  the  ex- 
portation of  machinery.  Of  these  three  points,  the  last 
was  left  to  stand  over  for  future  consideration.  The 
report  declared,  with  regard  to  the  second  point,  that  no 
laws  could  effectually  prevent  the  emigration  of  artisans ; 
that  it  was  inexpedient  to  irritate  the  feelings  of  a  valuable 
order  of  men  by  denying  them  the  liberty  of  travelling 
which  everybody  else  enjoyed,  and  interfering  to  prevent 
their  carrying  their  labour  to  the  best  market ;  and  that 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  many  valuable  artisans 
who  wi>;hed  to  return  home  remained  abroad  from  a 
supposition  that  they  were  liable  to  punishment  on  their 
return.  The  total  repeal  of  all  laws  affecting  the  freedom 
of  travelling  of  artisans  was  therefore  recommended.  The 
recommendation  was  acted  upon,  and  no  opposition  was 
made  to  this  emancipation. 

The  third  point  was  a  very  serious  one ;  the  considera- 
tion of  the  combination  laws.  The  committee  reported 
their  conclusions — that  these  laws  were  instruments  of 
oppression  in  the  hands  of  employers,  who  had  the  means 
of  putting  them  in  force  against  their  men,  while  no  case 
was  known  to  the  committee  of  an  employer  being  punished 
under  them,  even  in  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  conspiracy 
against  the  interests  of  artisans.  The  report  recommended 
that  employers  and  their  men  should  be  left  free,  by  a 
repeal  of  these  laws,  to  manage  their  interests  in  their 
own  way  ;  and  that  that  portion  of  the  common  law  should 
be  altered  which  treated  as  a  conspiracy  a  peaceable 
meeting  of  masters  and  men.  In  the  next  session,  Mr. 
Huskisson  explained  that  some  mistakes  had  been  made  in 
the  proceedings  which  followed  upon  this  report;  that  the 
bill  founded  upon  the  report  had  been  framed  and  passed 
too  hastily,  and  without  due  legal  supervision.  The  bill 
repealed  thirty  or  forty  acts  of  parliament,  and  took  away 
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all  the  security  given  by  the  common  law  against  the 
oppression  and  violence  which  might  ensue  upon  com- 
binations to  regulate  labour  and  wages.  The  repeal  was, 
indeed,  too  sweeping  and  unguarded.  The  act  was  no 
sooner  passed  than  monstrous  combinations  arose,  under 
which  industry  was  paralysed,  and  dangerous  discontents 
threatened  the  peace  of  society.  From  August  to  Januai  y, 
scarcely  a  stroke  of  work  was  done  in  Glasgow  and  the 
neighbourhood.  The  turbulent  compelled  the  timid  to 
strike  when  they  would  fain  have  gone  on  to  work  in 
peace;  and  an  organisation  was  farmed  under  which 
masters  and  men  suffered  for  long  years  afterwards — the 
masters  most  in  prosperous  times,  and  the  men  in  adverse 
seasons  ;  but  both  parties  always  from  mutual  jealous}^  and 
a  constant  sense  of  insecurity.  It  is  true  that  experience 
must  teach  in  time,  and  that  men  must  learn  better  from 
experience  than  from  law,  the  injury  on  all  hands  when 
employers  coerce  the  labour  of  the  employed,  and  when 
aitisans  refuse  to  labour  for  capitalists,  and  stand  idly 
aloof  from  the  riieans  of  bread.  It  is  true  that  experience 
appears  to  have  taught  the  parties  concerned  something  of 
this;  for  strikes  are  not  now  anything  like  what  they 
were  at  the  period  of  which  we  write.  But  at  that  time 
something  must  be  done  to  control  the  existing  licence. 
Early  in  the  session  of  1825,  Mr.  Huskisson  moved  for  a 
committee  to  reconsider  the  acticm  of  parliament  on  the 
subject;  and  the  resalt  was  that  the  act  of  1824  was 
repealed,  and  another  substituted  for  it,  which  is  the 
existing  law.  By  this  act,  combinations  of  masters  and 
workmen  to  settle  terms  about  wages  and  hours  of  labour 
are  made  legal ;  but  combinations  for  controlling  employers 
by  moral  violence  were  again  put  under  the  operation  of 
the  common  law.  By  this  as  much  was  done  for  the 
freedom  and  security  of  both  parties  as  can  be  done  by 
legislation;  which,  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  others,  is  an 
inferior  safeguard  to  that  of  perso.ial  intelligence. 

Important  as  was  this  era  to  the  working-classes  on 
account  of  its  legislation  on  wages,  it  was  yet  more  so  as 
introducing  freedom  of  trade,  promotive  of  manufacture. 
The  cotton  manufacture  had  been  allowed  a  fair  chance 
from   the   beginning  by  freedom  from   those   restrictions 
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with  which  the  silk  and  woollen  trades  had  been  fettered. 
In  the  history  of  the  nation,  the  year  1824  will  ever  be 
memorable,  for  the  sake  of  the  benefits  secured  to  the 
manufacturing  classes  by  the  new  man  of  the  new  time. 

These  manufacturing  classes  were  at  this  period  holding 
a  higher  position  in  the  nation  than  they  had  ever  done 
before.  The  increase  of  numbers  was  not  equally  divided 
between  the  agricultural  population  and  that  engaged  in 
manufactures  and  commerce.  The  increase  of  agricultural 
families  was  only  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  in 
the  twenty  years  from  1811  to  1831,  while  that  of  manu- 
facturing and  trading  families  was  nearly  tbirty-one  and  a 
half  per  cent.  The  disproportion  had  now  begun  which 
was  to  go  on  increasing  up  to  the  present  day,  and  which 
must,  as  most  persons  agree,  continue  to  increase  till  agri- 
culture has  so  far  improved,  in  science  and  art,  as  to  create 
a  demand  for  labour  like  that  arising  from  freedom  and 
consequent  improvement  in  manufactures.  In  our  own 
time,  we  seldom  see  the  children  of  artisan  families 
destined  to  agricultural  industry ;  while  we  as  seldom  see 
all  the  children  of  parents  engaged  in  agriculture  employed 
upon  the  soil.  The  farmer  places  out  some  of  his  sous  in 
business,  while  his  daughters  marry  tradesmen;  and  the 
field-labourer  is  glad  to  get  his  children  out  to  service  in 
the  towns,  or  to  employment  in  factories.  The  agri- 
cultural portion  of  society  has,  for  many  years,  been 
diminishing,  while  the  other  departments  of  occupation 
have  been  increasing  in  a  constantly  augmenting  propor- 
tion. The  freedom  of  the  cotton  trade,  in  contrast  with 
the  restrictions  on  agriculture  which  went  under  the  name 
of  protection,  were,  no  doubt,  a  chief  cause  of  the  shifting 
of  the  balance  of  preponderance  prior  to  this  time;  and 
now  the  silk  and  woollen  manufactures  were  to  be  allowed 
to  prosper,  after  ihe  same  method  as  the  cotton. 

In  the  year  1G85,  the  intolerant  King  of  France,  Louis 
XIV.,  drove  many  thousands  of  his  best  subjects  out  of  his 
kingdom,  by  persecution  for  their  religious  faith.  It  is 
believed  that  not  less  than  50,000  came  to  England;  and 
of  these  many  were  skilled  in  silk-weaving.  These  Frencli- 
men  were  the  original  Spitalfields  weavers.  When  thoy 
arrived,  there  was  a  free-trade  in  silks  with  all  countries 
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where  they  were  produced;  but  the  immigrants  obtained 
laws  in  their  own  favour,  before  the  century  was  out, 
which  shut  out  all  foreign  silks  whatever.  In  1719,  the 
brothers  Lombe  set  up  a  silk-mill — having  learned,  at 
great  risk  and  expense,  how  the  Italian  silk-mills  were 
constructed.  The  money  they  expended  was  under  the 
security  of  the  heavy  duties  which  were  laid  upon  the 
thrown  silk  imported  from  Italy ;  and  when  they  had  been 
repaid  and  rewarded  by  parliament,  the  expense  of  the 
establishment  of  silk-mills  in  England  was  the  reason 
always  brought  forward  for  continuing  the  heavy  duties 
on  foreign  thrown  silk,  when  any  one  proposed  to  get  it 
cheaper  from  Italy.  This  was  very  hurtful  to  the  manu- 
facture in  England,  both  as  regarded  its  extension  and  the 
improvement  of  its  quality.  It  advanced  very  slowly — 
much  more  slowly  than  was  natural — till  the  introduction 
of  cotton  fabrics  into  general  wear,  towards  the  end  of  the 
century,  threw  it  back  for  some  years.  In  1793,  four 
thousand  looms  stood  idle  which  had  given  employment  to 
ten  thousand  persons  seven  yeai  s  before.  When  the  manu- 
facture revived,  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  vast  increase 
in  the  production  of  silk  in  India,  where  the  Company  had 
introduced  the  Italian  method  of  preparing  the  material. 
The  price  per  pound  was  not  much  lower  than  that  of 
Italian  silk,  exclusive  of  duty ;  but  in  Italy  only  one  crop 
of  raw  silk  was  produced  in  a  year,  while  in  India  there 
were  two  or  three.  This  abundance  tended  to  remove 
those  restrictions  on  manufacture  which  arise  from  scarcity 
C)f  the  raw  material.  Before  1770,  only  100,000  pounds  of 
silk  were  imported,  whereas  in  1823  the  quantity  amounted 
to  1,200,000  pounds  of  a  much  better  quality.  At  that 
time,  the  value  of  the  silk  manufacture  was  estimated  at 
ten  millions ;  and  it  was  believed  to  support  about  400,000 
persons.  Yet  our  silks  were  higher  priced  than  those  of 
France,  and  generally  considered  not  so  good.  It  was  the 
fashion  among  the  ladies  to  prefer  French  silks;  and  so 
great  was  the  encouragement  given  to  smuggling  through 
this  fancy,  that  the  English  manufacturers  found  it  answer 
well  to  send  their  fabrics  to  sea,  to  have  them  landed  as 
smuggled  goods;  and  the  ladies  were  perfectly'  happy,  as 
Iwiig  as  they  knew  nothing  of  the  device,  and  could  admire 
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and  show  tlieir  dresses  as  Lyon  manufacture — so  far 
superior  to  anything  that  could  be  produced  at  home !  If 
the  French  silks  were  then  really  superior  to  the  English, 
while  cheaper,  the  time  was  coming  when  they  would  be 
neither  better  nor  cheaper;  for  the  day  was  at  hand  when 
that  freedom  of  competition  was  to  be  allowed,  which  is 
the  true  stimulus  to  improvement,  and  when  the  reduction 
of  duties  on  various  articles  used  in  tlie  silk  manufacture 
would  permit  a  lowering  of  the  price  of  the  fabric.  As 
soon  as  Mr.  Kob'nson  and  Mr.  Huskisson  came  into  office, 
the  principal  silk  manufacturers  in  and  around  London 
presented  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  restrictions 
on  the  manufacture,  which  enabled  Mr.  Huskisson  to  plead 
that  '  the  trade  had  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  removal  of 
these  restrictions;  and  he  was  confident  they  would  be 
nearly  the  fir.st  to  rejoice  at  their  removal.'  The- petitioners 
declare  that  'this  important  manufacture,  though  recently 
considerably  extended,  is  still  depressed  below  its  natural 
level  by  laws  which  prevent  it  from  attaining  that  degree 
of  prosperity  which  under  more  favourable  circumstances 
it  w^ould  acquire.  Taking  into  account  the  unlimited 
supply  of  silk  with  which  we  might  be  furnished  from  our 
East  India  possessions,  our  indefinite  command  of  capital, 
and  the  unrivalled  skill  and  industry  of  our  artisans,  your 
petitioners  hesitate  not  to  express  their  conviction  that,  by 
judicious  arrangements,  our  silk  manufacture  might  be 
placed  in  a  condition  ultimately  to  triumph  over  all  foreign 
competition,  and  that  silk,  like  cotton,  may  be  made  one  of 
the  staple  commodities  of  the  country.'  While  some  few 
of  the  multitude  engaged  in  the  silk  manufacture  were 
wise  enough  to  wish  for  freedom  ^"n  both  directions,  the 
greater  number  were  urgent  for  the  repeal  of  duties  on  the 
materials  employed,  but  clamorous  against  the  importation 
of  manufactured  silks,  and  against  any  great  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  the  organzine,  or  prepared  silk.  It  was  no 
easy  matter  for  the  minister  to  determine  his  course  among 
the  various  parties.  The  proprietors  of  silk-mills  remon- 
Btrated  against  the  admission  of  foreign  organzine;  and 
Mr.  Buxton  pre^^ented  '  a  petition  from  23,000  journeymen 
silk-weavers  of  the  metropolis,  praying  that  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  importation  of  foreign  wrought  silks  might  not 
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be  rem  )ved.'  The  members  of  the  House  could  with 
difficulty  make  their  way  in  through  the  crowds  of  pale- 
faced  operatives,  who  filled  all  the  passa^^es,  and  who 
watched  every  countenance  with  the  wistfulness  of  men 
who  are  trying  to  read  their  fate.  In  the  House,  the 
galleries  were  filled  with  manufacturers,  who  occasionally 
burst  into  loud  exclamations  of  joy  or  dismay,  as  the 
minister  gratified  or  disappointed  them.  At  the  conclusion 
of  Mr.  Huskisson's  speech,  however,  they  echoed  the  cheers 
of  the  House  by  a  loud  clapping ;  a  token  of  satisfaction 
which  was  thought  to  be  occasioned  by  the  least  wise  part 
of  the  proposed  measures — that  which  extended  the  exist- 
ing duty  on  wrought  silks  over  the  next  two  years  and  a 
quarter. 

The  duties  on  raw  silk  were  immediately  reduced  to  3d. 
'ler  pound  from  5s.  7id.  on  all  that  did  not  come  from 
L'engal,  and  4s.  on  all  that  did.  The  risk  was  thought  too 
great  of  making  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
thrown  silk;  and  they  were  therefore  reduced  less  than 
one-half — from  14s.  Sd.  to  7s.  6d.  per  pound.  The  prohibi- 
tion against  the  importation  of  foreign  silks  was  to  continue 
up  to  July  1826,  when  they  were  to  be  admitted  at  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  thirty  per  cent.  By  this  latter  provision  it 
was  expected  that  time  would  be  given  for  preparation  for 
the  change,  and  for  smoothing  the  transition.  But  it  was 
found  so  injurious  in  its  working,  by  the  uncertainty, 
slackness  of  sales,  and  derangement  of  demand  that  it 
caused,  that  the  minister  avowed  this  to  be  the  one  gieat 
error  of  his  scheme,  and  men  of  business  learned  from  the 
case  of  the  silk  manufacturers  now,  that  far  less  mischief 
is  done  by  a  prompt  than  a  lingering  change,  when  altera- 
tions in  commercial  policy  have  to  be  made.  Mr.  Huskisson 
was  so  far  free  from  the  responsibility  of  the  injurious 
delay,  that  he  declared  'in  his  own  opinion,  the  time 
which  had  been  granted  was  not  at  all  called  for,  but  he 
had  ceded' it  in  deference  to  the  feelings  of  the  parties 
interested,  and  with  a  view  to  conciliate,  as  much  as 
possible,  those  who  thought  their  interests  might  sufier  by 
the  measure.'  It  is  amusing  now  to  see  one  reason  alleged 
for  the  delay  of  the  change.  '  We  hope  we  shall  have  time 
to  get  out  of  the  trade  before  the  storm  arrives.*     As  for 
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tlie  poor  weavers,  M-ho  could  not  *  get  out  of  the  trade, 
their  tone  was  very  humble.  They  'thanked  the  Houise 
and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  fur  the  postponement 
of  the  day  of  their  destruction  till  1826,  and  prayed  that  it 
might  be  further  postponed  till  1829.  The  bill  passed  the 
Commons  on  the  25th  of  March,  and  the  Lords  on  the  21st 
of  May. 

And  what  happened,  when  this  day  of  destruction 
arrived?  The  poor  weavers  who  had  been,  from  their  first 
aggregation  as  a  body,  subject  to  periodical  famine,  when 
the  hand  of  charity  was  regularly  invoked,  to  lead  them 
back  from  death's  c  oor — how  was  it  with  them  now,  when 
they  were  awaiting:  a  worse  crisis  than  any  they  had 
known  ?  What  a  blessed  relief  it  must  have  been  to  these 
thousands  who  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  nei  vous  appre- 
hension for  above  two  years,  to  find  their  manufacture 
growing  brisker  from  month  to  month,  and  their  children 
better  fed  and  clothed  after  the  year  1826  than  they  had 
been  for  a  long  time  before !  In  the  year  1826  itself  there 
was  depression ;  but  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  crash  of 
the  banks  at  that  time,  as  is  proved  by  the  steady  advance 
which  took  place  in  1827,  and  continued  till,  in  1829,  it 
was  found  that  the  silk  manufacture  was  then  twice  as 
extensive  as  in  1821,  1822,  and  1823,  and  still  progressive. 
Our  machinery  and  our  taste  improved,  and  with  them  the 
fabric  and  patterns  and  colours  of  our  manufactured  silks, 
till  it  was  clear  to  unprejudiced  eyes  that  the  English  silks 
had  become  superior  to  the  French.  In  ten  years  from  the 
passing  of  the  bill,  and  in  eight  years  from  the  admission 
of  French  silks,  we  were  exporting  silk  goods  to  France,  to 
the  value  of  £60,346  in  the  year.  New  mills  were  erected, 
and  the  manufacture  spread  gradually  from  district  to 
district,  calling  more  and  more  thousands  into  employment. 
A  voice  of  distress  was  still  heard  from  Coventry,  while 
London,  Manchester,  and  Paisley  were  lelieved  and  satisfied. 
This  was  because  the  Coventry  people  liked  their  own  old 
ways  better  than  new  ones,  'ihey  would  not  hear  of 
power-looms,  except  from  those  who  complained  of  power- 
looms,  and  proposed  to  put  them  down.  The  member  for 
Coventry,  Mr.  EUice,  pleaded  their  cause  in  the  House  on 
the   23rd  of  February  1826,  in  his  compassion  for  their 
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inability  to  compete  with  tlie  Swiss  and  French  ribbon- 
weavers,  when  the  fabrics  of  the  latter  should  be  intro- 
duced in  July  of  the  same  year.  He  said:  'The  superiority 
of  the  French  and  Swiss  looms  has  been  ascertained  beyond 
all  doubt.  .  .  .  Much  has  been  done  within  the  last  two 
yeais  in  introducing  improvements;  and  time  and  en- 
couragement are  alone  wanting  to  give  confidence  for 
further  application  of  capital  to  this  most  important  object. 
One  workman  can  produce,  with  the  improved  engine-loom 
lately  adopted,  six  times  the  quantity  of  ribbon  he  could 
have  before  manufactured  in  his  common  single-hand  loom ; 
and  it  is  a  melancholy  consideration,  and  one  eminently 
deserving  the  serious  attention  of  the  House  and  his 
majesty's  government,  that  fully  three-fourths  of  the  looms 
still  in  use  in  Coventry,  to  which  place  this  manufacture 
is  almost  entirely  confined,  are  of  an  inefficient  description, 
and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  property,  and  it  is 
sadly  to  be  feared  the  only  property,  of  the  operative 
weavers  themselves.' 

These  last  considerations  are  very  sad;  and  so  they 
were  felt  to  be  by  the  House ;  but  when  it  was  proposed 
to  decree  protection  to  the  Coventry  weavers  on  these 
grounds,  the  House  decided  against  it  by  a  vote  of  222  to 
40  against  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  of 
it.  It  was  clear  that,  instead  of  countenancing  a  pres^erva- 
tion  of  the  antiquated  and  bad  methods  of  weaving  ribbons 
by  special  protection,  every  facility  should  be  afforded  for 
improving  the  manufacture  by  competition  with  the  most 
able  foreigners.  As  it  was  clearly  impossible  to  bring 
back  the  Swiss  and  French  workmen  to  the  use  of  ex- 
pensive methods,  and  to  prevent  their  command  of  the 
markets  by  their  superiority,  the  only  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  emulate  that  superiority,  so  as  to  meet  them  faii  ly 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  This  method  has  completely 
answered  in  the  case  of  all  the  other  kinds  of  silk 
manufacture ;  and  if  the  Coventry  operatives  continued  to 
suffer  after  those  of  Macclesfield  aiid  Manchester  had 
begun  their  new  career  of  prosperity,  it  was  not  from  the 
removal  of  protection,  under  which  they  had  sunk  to  their 
impoverished  state,  but  to  their  own  deficiency  of  know- 
lodge  and  skill.     There  was  nothing  in  their  isolated  caso 
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to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  minister  when  he  .said: 
'  Whether  in  a  public  station  or  in  retirement,  my  greatest 
happiness  will  be  to  feel  assured  that  the  power  and 
resources  of  this  country  have  been  increased  by  those 
measures  of  commercial  policy  which  it  has  fallen  to  my 
lot  to  submit  to  parliament.  That  such  will  be  their 
ultimate  result  is  my  firm  and  conscientious  conviction.' 
AVithin  three  years  of  the  utterance  of  these  words,  it  was 
proved  that  the  power  and  resources  of  the  country  had 
been  increased  by  the  doubling  of  the  silk  manufacture, 
and  all  the  collateral  advantages  pertaining  to  such  an 
increase.  It  was  against  this  benefactor  of  his  country, 
and  all  who  acted  upon  his  views,  that  a  member  of  the 
House,  on  that  same  night,  quoted,  in  his  horror  of 
'theory,'  the  saying  of  Mr.  Burke,  that  'a  perfect  meta- 
physician, unbending  and  hard-hearted,  exceeded  the  devil 
in  point  of  malignity,  and  contempt  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind.'  This  is  a  striking  lesson  on  the  operation  of 
prejudice ;  a  subject  on  which  there  are  few  men  who  have 
not  something  to  learn. 

The  case  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  which  received  a 
similar  boon  this  year,  was  somewhat  difierent  from  that 
of  silk.  No  duty  w^as  ever  laid  on  wool  till  1803;  and 
then  it  amounted  to  little  mote  than  ^d.  per  lb.  The  duty 
never  exceeded  Id.  per  lb.  till  1819,  when  Mr.  Vansittai  t 
most  imprudently  increased  it  to  Gd.  per  lb.  The  tiade 
had  not  been  prosperous  for  some  time  before ;  and  this 
increase  of  duty  aggravated  the  mischief  suddenly  and 
greatly.  The  decline  in  the  export  of  woollens  in  the 
very  first  year  after  the  imposition  of  the  duty  was  not 
less  than  one-fourth.  It  was  to  retrace  the  steps  taken,  to 
repair,  if  possible,  the  mischief  done,  that  Mr.  Huskisson 
now,  after  five  years'  trial  of  the  augmented  duty,  reverted 
to  the  former  plan.  Foreign  wool  imported  for  English 
consumption,  of  the  value  of  1«.  per  lb.  and  upwards,  was 
to  pay  a  duty  of  Id.  per  lb. ;  and  wool  of  an  inferior 
quality  was  to  pay  Jd.  per  lb.  The  novelty  of  the  scheme 
was  that  English  wool-growers  were  now  permitted  to 
export  wool,  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  Id.  per  lb. 

Before  this  time,  the  state  of  the  case  was  this.  The 
agricult'iribts  would  have  liked  that   the    manufacturers 
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should  be  allowed  to  have  no  wcol  but  theirs;  and  what 
they  desired  was  a  high  duty  on  the  wool  that  was  brought 
in,  while  they  themselves  should  be  allowed  to  export 
wool  freely — selling  it  abroad  or  at  home,  wherever  they 
could  get  the  best  price  for  it.  This,  of  course,  was  not 
considered  a  reasonable  demand.  The  manufacturers,  on 
their  part,  wished  that  the  exportation  of  British  wool 
should  be  prohibited  while  they  begged  for  a  free  importa- 
tion. In  behalf  of  this  free  importation  they  alleged,  and 
with  truth,  that  British  wool  is  of  only  limited  use  by 
itself.  It  is  good  fur  making  carpets,  baizes,  flannels, 
blankets,  and  other  coarse  fabrics;  but  it  will  not  make  fine 
broadcloth,  unless  mixed  with  foreign  wool.  This  was  an 
excellent  argument  for  the  free  introduction  of  foreign 
wool ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  for  the  desired 
1  estriction  on  the  British  wool-grower.  When  Mr.  Huskis- 
hon  proposed  to  relieve  both  classes  by  permitting  wool  to 
come  in  and  go  out  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  Id.  per  1  . 
each  way,  he  was  assailed  with  complaints  and  abuse  from 
both  paities,  who  were  more  alarmed  by  the  benefit  ofiered 
to  their  adversaries — ;iS  they  called  each  other — than 
pleased  at  the  advantage  given  to  themselves.  The 
minister  had  further  to  sustain  the  abuse  of  the  large 
number  of  persons  who,  in  tlieir  horror  of  *  theory'  and 
'  abstract  notions,'  forgot  that  he  was  reverting  to  a  rate 
of  duty  which  had  existed  only  five  years  before.  How- 
ever, he  knew  what  he  was  about.  He  knew  that  the 
unimpeded  importation  of  foreign  wool  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  the  most  important  part 
of  the  manufacture  in  England,  which  cannot  proceed 
without  it.  He  knew  that  the  importation  would  sustain 
the  price  of  British  wools  by  enabling  some  kinds  to  be 
profitably  worked  up,  which  could  not  be  otherwise  used 
to  advantage.  He  was  well  aware  that  much  ground  had 
been  lost  in  foreign  markets  by  the  injurious  policy  of  the 
preceding  five  years,  >)y  which  the  price  of  wool  had  been 
raised  at  home  and  lowered  abroad,  thus  giving  to  con- 
tinental manufacturers  a  great  advantage  in  the  markets. 
I5ut  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  try  whether  the  lost 
ground  could  be  regained ;  and  he  went  forward  with  his 
project  through  all  the  clamour. 
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It  was,  indeed,  full  lafe  to  set  about  retracing  our  steps. 
Tlie  foreigners  were  before  us  everywhere.  As  for  the 
home  demand,  cottons  were  now  largely  superseding  the 
woollen  fabiics  which  had  been  made  artificially  dear. 
This  was  the  complaint  of  the  manufacturers.  The  low- 
ness  of  price  of  wool  of  which  the  growers  complained  was 
])artly  owing  to  the  slackness  of  the  demand  for  woollen 
goods  just  alluded  to;  partly  to  the  much  increased 
number  of  sheep  in  the  country,  and  the  greater  weight  of 
The  fleece;  and  partly  to  the  deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  the  wool,  which  takes  place  when  sheep  are  managed 
more  with  a  view  to  their  mutton  than  their  fleece. 
Looking  at  these  considerations,  and  remembering  that 
the  exportation  of  wool  constantly  declined  during  the  five 
years  of  the  high  import-dutj',  it  is  clear  that  the  English 
wool-grower  owed  no  gratitude  to  Mr.  Vansittart,  and  no 
grudge  to  Mr.  Huskisson.  The  latter  gentleman  gave  the 
Mlowing  account,  in  February,  1826,  of  the  result  of  his 
experiment,  as  far  as  concerned  the  export  and  import  of 
wool : 

'  Instead  of  our  manufactures  being  ruined — instead  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  assurances  that  all  the  British  wool 
would  be  exported,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  our 
manufacturers,  and  that  from  their  destruction  the  foreign 
wool  would  no  longer  be  wanted  in  this  country — what 
has  been  the  real  effect  of  this  measure  ?  Why,  that  since 
the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  export,  we  have  sent 
abroad  the  amazing  quantity  of  100,000  lbs.  weight  of 
British  wool ;  while,  of  foreign  wool,  we  have  imported 
no  less  a  quantity  than  40,000,000  lbs.  weight.  This,  sir, 
is  not  speculation.  It  is  practice  and  result  against 
speculation.  We  removed  the  restrictive  and  prohibitory 
duties,  and  the  consequences  were,  that  we  exported, 
comparatively,  none  of  native  growth,  because  we  had  a 
better  market  for  it  at  home.'  The  price  of  wool  continued 
so  low,  however,  that  two  years  after  this  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
causes.  These  have  been  evident  in  the  course  of  our 
narrative;  and  it  only  remains  to  show  what  were  the 
exports  of  manufactured  woollens.  In  the  five  years  of 
the   heavy   import-duty,    the   average    annual    shipments 
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amounted  to  1,064,441  pieces.  In  the  five  years  after  the 
removal  of  the  restrictions,  the  average  annual  shipment 
was  1,228,239  pieces;  and  in  the  next  five  years,  the 
average  rose  to  1,505,993  pieces.  It  is  alleged  by  the 
discontented  that  the  value  of  our  exports  of  woollens  has 
not  increased  since  the  beginning  of  the  century;  and 
this  is  true.  But  it  must  be  remembered  how  far  the 
value  sank,  and  had  to  rise  again ;  and  also  that,  owing  to 
the  lowered  price  of  wool — the  grower  being  compensated 
by  his  mutton — and  the  economical  improvements  in  the 
manufacture,  a  much  greater  number  of  people  aie  em- 
ployed in  the  process,  and  accommodated  with  the  produce, 
for  the  same  money-value  which  was  employed  for  a 
smaller  number  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

There  was  this  year  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  coals 
and  rum,  and  a  repeal  of  the  duties  on  law  proceedings, 
and  of  various  bounties  which  were  useless,  and  therefore 
injurious.  There  was  also  a  conversion  of  four  per  cent, 
stock  into  three  and  a  half,  which  procured  an  annual 
saving  to  the  country  of  £375,000.  The  efiects  of  the 
peace  upon  the  purse  began  to  be  tangible. 

An  important  enactment  of  this  session  was  one  which 
established  a  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures.  In 
pursuance  of  a  recommendation  of  a  commission  appinnted 
by  the  crown,  weights  and  measures  were  settled  by 
natural  standards,  while  the  old  denominations  were 
retained.  I'his  difficult  subject,  which  much  needed 
attention,  had  been  taken  in  hand  b}-  six  men  of  science, 
appointed  as  a  commission  in  1819,  who  issued  a  report  in 
the  same  year.  The  Commons'  committee  on  the  subject, 
in  1821,  considered  their  report;  and  two  years  after,  a 
Bill  for  the  regulation  of  Weights  and  Measures  was 
brought  in ;  but  it  was  not  carried  till  the  next  year. 
There  was  reason  for  these  delays ;  important  as  it  was,  as 
a  practical  matter,  affecting  the  interests  of  the  whole  of 
society,  from  the  masters  of  science  to  the  humblest 
purchaser  at  the  village  shop,  that  measurements  and 
weights  should  be  true  and  uniform.  As  was  observed  by 
Dr.  Kelly,  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  committee : 
*  Nature  seems  to  refuse  invariable  standards ;  for,  as 
Bcience  advances,  difficulties  are  found  to  multiply,  or  at 
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least,  tliey  become  more  perceptible,  and  some  appear 
iiisuperable.'  Till  we  know  all  about  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  the  effects  upon  the  pendulum  of  every  kind  of 
ai  traction,  with  other  particulars  of  natural  knowledge 
which  remain  to  be  ascertained,  we  cannot  have  a  perfect 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  Meantime,  scientific 
men  are  busy,  all  over  the  civilised  world,  in  making 
researches;  and  governments  must  do  the  best  they  can  in 
setting  up  improved  standards  in  the  footsteps  of  science, 
as  was  done  in  England  by  the  establishment  of  the  new 
imperial  measures  on  the  1st  of  May,  1825.  It  is  one  of 
the  beneficial  results  of  peace,  that  the  masters  of  science 
can,  without  impediment,  unite  in  their  processes  of 
research,  and  compare  results  as  they  are  obtained. 

The  session  of  1824  closed,  on  the  25th  of  June,  with  a 
speech  delivered  by  the  king  in  person.  It  was  a  cheerful 
speech,  free  from  all  regretful  allusions,  except  as  to  the 
disturbed  state  of  Ireland,  and  declaratory  of  peace  with 
the  world  abioad,  and  the  advancing  prosperity  of  every 
interest  at  home. 
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peachment of  Warren 
Hastings ;  and  Letters. 
With  Index.  2  vols. 
3^.  dd.  each. 

Life.     By  Sir  J.  Prior.  3^.  dd. 

EURNEY.  The  Early  Diary 
of  Fanny  Burney  (Madame 
D'Arblay),  1768-1778.  With 
a  selection  from  her  Correspond- 
ence and  from  the  Journals  of 
her  sisters,  Susan  and  Charlotte 
Burney.  Edited  by  Annie  Raine 
Ellis.     2  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Evelina.     By  Frances  Burney 

(Mme.  D'Arblay).  With  an  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  A.  R. 
Ellis,     y.  C>d. 


BURNET'S  Cecma.  With  an  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  A.  R. 
Ellis.     2  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

BURN  (R.)  Ancient  Rome  and 
its  Neighbourhood.  An  Illus- 
trated Handbook  to  the  Ruins  in 
the  City  and  the  Campagna,  for 
the  use  of  Travellers.  By  Robert 
Burn,  M.A.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans. 
7j.  6d. 

BURNS  (Robert),  Life  of.  By 
J.  G.  Lockhart,  D.C.L.  A 
new  and  enlarged  Edition.  Re- 
vised by  William  Scott  Douglas. 

3^.  ed. 

BURTON'S  (Robert)  Anatomy  of 
I       Melancholy.    Edited  by  the  Rev. 
A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.      With  In- 
troduction by  A.  H.  Bullen,  and 
full  Index.     3  vols.    3^.  6d.  each. 

BURTON  (Sir  R.  P.)  Personal 
Narrative  of  a  Pilgrimage  to 
Al-Madjnah  and  Meooah.  By 
Captain  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton, 
K.C.M.G.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Stanley  Lane- Poole,  and  all 
the  original  Illustrations.  2  vo!.<;. 
3^.  6d.  each. 

*^*  This  is  the  copyright  edi- 
tion, containing  the  author's  latest 
notes. 

BUTLER'S  (Bishop)  Analogy  a 
Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed, 
to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of 
Nature ;  together  with  two  Dis- 
sertations on  Personal  Identity  and 
on  the  Nature  of  Virtue,  and 
Fifteen  Sermons.     3J.  bd. 

BUTLER'S  (Samuel)  Hudlbras. 
With  Variorum  Notes,  a  Bio- 
graphy, Portrait,  and  28  Illus- 
trations.    5^. 

or,  further  Illustrated  with  60 

Outline   Portraits.      2  vols.      5j. 

('r:ch. 


Contained  in  Bohn's  Libraries. 
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CaESAR.  Commentaries  on  the 
Gallic  and  Civil  Wars,  Trans- 
lated by  W.  A.  McDevitte,  B.A. 

CAMOENS'  Luslad  ;  or,  the  Dis- 
covery  of  India.  An  Epic  Poem. 
Translated  by  W.  J.  Mickle.  5th 
Edition,  revised  by  E.  R.  Hodges, 
M.C.P.    3J.  ed. 

CARAFAS  (The)  of  Maddaloni. 

Naples  under  Spanish  Dominion. 
Translated  from  the  German  of 
Alfred  de  Reumont.     35.  6^. 

CARLYLE^S  French  Revolution. 
Edited  by  J.  Holland  Rose, 
Litt.D.     Illus.    3  vols.     5j.  each. 

Sartor   Resartus.     With  75 

Illustrations  by  Edmund  J.  Sul- 
livan.    5  J. 

CARPENTER'S     (Dr.    W.    B.) 

Zoology.      Revised    Edition,   by 

W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.     With  very 

numerous  Woodcuts.     Vol.  I.  6s. 

[  Vol.  II.  out  of  print. 

CARPENTER'S  Mechanical 
Philosophy,  Astronomy,  and 
Horology.     181  Woodcuts.     $s. 

Vegetable  Physiology    and 

Systematic  Botany.  Revised 
Edition,  by  E.  Lankester,  M.D., 
&c.  With  very  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.    65. 

Animal  Physiology.    Revised 

Edition.  With  upwards  of  300 
Woodcuts,     ds. 

CASTLE  (E.)  Schools  and 
Masters  of  Fence,  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  End  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  By  Egerton 
Castle,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  a 
Complete  Bibliography.  Illus- 
trated with  140  Reproductions  of 
Old  Engravings  and  6  Plates  of 
Swords,  showing  114  Examples. 
6j. 


CATTERMOLE'S  Evenings  at 
Haddon  Hall.  With  24  En- 
gravings on  Steel  from  designs  by 
Catl-ermole,  the  Letterpress  by  the 
Baroness  de  Carabella.     5/. 

CATULLUS,  Tibiollus,  and  the 
Vigil  of  Venus.  A  Literal  Prose 
Translation.     55. 

CELLINI  (Benvenuto).  Me- 
moirs of,  written  by  Himself. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Roscoe. 
y.  dd. 

CERVANTES'  Don  Quixote  do 
la  Mancha.  Motteaux's  Trans- 
lation revised.  2  vols.  3^.  6a'. 
each. 

Galatea.  A  Pastoral  Ro- 
mance. Translated  by  G.  W.  J. 
Gyll.     3^-  6^- 

Exemplary  Novels.     Trans- 

1       lated  by  Walter  K.  Kelly,  y.  ed. 

CHAUCER'S  Poetical  Works. 
Edited  by  Robert  Bell.  Revised 
Edition,  wilh  a  Preliminary  Essay 
by  Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  4. 
vols.     3J.  6d.  each, 

CHESS  CONGRESS  of  1862. 
A  Collection  of  the  Games  played. 
Edited  by  J.  Lowenthal.     5j. 

OHEVREUL  on  Colour.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Charles 
Martel.  Third  Edition,  with 
Plates,  5j.  ;  or  with  an  additional 
I  series  of  16  Plates  in  Colours, 
Ts.  6d. 

CHINA,  Pictorial,  Descriptive, 
and  Historical.  With  Map  and 
nearly  100  Illustrations.     5^. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CRU- 
SADES. Contemporary  Narra- 
tives of  the  Crusade  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  by  Richard  of 
Devizes  and  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf; 
and  of  the  Crusade  at  St.  Louis, 
by  Lord  John  de  Joinville.     51. 
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CICERO'S  Orations.  Translated 
by  Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.  4 
vols.     Si-,  each. 

, Lsttera.  Translated  by  Evelyn 

S.  Shuckburgh.    4  vols.    51.  each. 

On    Oratory   and    Orators. 

With  Letters  to  Quintus  and 
Brutus.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.     $5. 

— —  On  the  Natura  of  the  Gods, 
Divination,  Fate,  Laws,  a  Re- 
public, Consulship.  Translated 
by  Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.,  and 
Francis  Barbara.     5^. 

Academics,  De  Finibus,  and 

Tusculan  Questions.  By  Prof. 
C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.     5^. 

Offices  ;    or,    Moral    Duties. 

Cato  Major,  an  Essay  on  Old 
Age ;  Lselius,  an  Essay  on  Friend- 
ship; Scipio's Dream;  Paradoxes; 
Letter  to  Quintus  on  Magistrates. 
Translated  by  C.  R.  Edmonds. 
y.6d. 

CORNELIUS    NEPOS.— 5"^^ 

Justin. 

CLARK'S  (Hugi)  Introduotion 
to  Heraldry.  18th  Edition,  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged  by  J.  R. 
Planch6,  Rouge  Croix.  With 
nearly  looo  Illustrations.  5^.  Or 
with  the  Illustrations   Coloured, 

CLASSIC  TALES,  containing 
Kasselas,  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
Gulliver's  Travels,  and  The  Senti- 
mental Journey.     31. 6d. 

COLERIDaE'S  (S.  T.)  Friend. 
A  Series  of  Essays  on  Morals, 
Politics,  and  Religion.     3^.  6d. 

Aldfl  to  Reflection,  and  the 

Confessions  of  an  Inquiring 
Spirit,  to  which  are  added  the 
Essays  on  Faith  and  the  Book 
OF  Common  Prayer,     3.-.  6^. 


COLERIDGE'S  Lectures  and 
Notes  on  Shakespeare  and 
other  English  Poets.  Edited 
by  T.  Ashe.     3j.  6d. 

Biographia  Llteraria ;  to- 
gether with  Two  Lay  Sermons. 
3^.  6d. 

Table- Talk   and    Omnlana. 

Edited  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A.     y.  6d. 

Miscellanies,  .Ssthetlo  and 

Literary;  to  which  is  added, 
The  Theory  of  Life.  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  T.  Ashe, 
B.A.     3 J.  6d. 

COMTE'S  Positive  Philosophy. 
Translated  and  condensed  by 
Plarriet  Martineau.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Frederic  Harrison. 
3  vols.     $s.  each. 

COMTE'S  Philosophy  of  the 
Sciences,  being  an  Exposition  of 
the  Principles  of  the  Cours  de 
Philosopkie  Positive,  By  G.  H. 
Lewes.     5^. 

CONDES  History  of  the  Dc- 
minion  of  the  Arabs  In  Spain. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Foster.  3 
vols.     3^.  dd.  each. 

COOPER'S  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary. Containing  Concise 
Notices  (upwards  of  15,000)  of 
Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages  and 
Countries.  By  Thompson  Cooper, 
F.S.A.  With  a  Supplement, 
bringing  the  work  down  to  1SS3. 
2  vols.     5j.  each. 

COXE'S  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  With  his  original 
Correspondence.  By  W.  Coxe, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Revised  edition 
by  John  Wade.  3  vols.  3^.  6<^. 
each. 

History   of   the   House    of 

Austria  (121 8-1 792).  With  a 
Continuation  from  the  Accession 
of  Francis  I.  to  the  Revolution  of 
1848.     4  vols.     3;.  66/.  each. 


Contained  in  Bokn's  Libraries. 


CRAIK'S  (a.  L.)  Pursuit  of  Know- 
ledge iinder  Difflctdtlea.  Illus- 
trated by  Anecdotes  and  Memoirs. 
Revised  edition,  with  numerons 
Woodcut  Portraits  and  Plates.   5J. 

CUNNINGHAM'S  Lives  of  the 
Most  Eminent  Brltisli  Painters. 
A  New  Edition,  with  Notes  and 
Sixteen  fresh  Lives.  By  Mrs. 
Heaton.     3  vols.     3x.  6d.  each. 

DANTE.  Divine  Comedy.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Gary, 
M.A.     3J.  6d. 

Translated  into  English  Verse 

by  L  C.  Wright,  M.A.  3rd  Edi- 
tion, revised.  With  Portrait,  and 
34  Illustrations  on  Steel,  after 
Flaxman. 

DAITTE.  The  Inffemo.  A  Literal 
Prose  Translation,  with  the  Text 
of  the  Original  printed  on  the  same 
page.    Bv  John  A.  Carlyle,  M.D. 

DE  COMMINES  (Philip),  Me- 
moirs of.  Containing  the  Histories 
of  Louis  XI.  and  Charles  VIII., 
Kings  of  France,  and  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Together  with  the  Scandalous 
Chronicle,  or  Secret  History  ot 
Louis  XL,  by  Jean  de  Troyes. 
Translated  by  Andrew  R.  Scoblf. 
With  Portraits.  2  vols,  3^.  6d. 
each, 

DSFOS'S  Novels  and  Mleocl- 
laneoufl  Works.  With  Prefaces 
and  Notes,  including  those  attri- 
buted to  Sir  W.  Scot.  7  vols. 
35.  6d.  each. 

I. — Captain    Singleton,    and 
Colonel  Jack. 

II. — Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier, 
Captain  Carleton, 
Dickory  Cronke,  &c. 

III.— Moll   Flanders,    and    the 
History  of  the  Devil. 


Defoe's  Novels  and  Miscel- 
laneous 'SNoRK^— continued. 

IV. — Roxana,  and  Life  of  Mr?. 
Christian  Da  vies. 

V. — History  of  the  Great  Plague 
of  London,  1665  ;  The 
Storm  (1703) ;  and  the 
True-bom  Englishman. 

VI. — Duncan  Campbell,  New 
Voyage  round  the 
World,  and  PoUtical 
Tracts. 

VII. — Robinson  Crusoe. 

DEMMIN'S    History    of    Arms 

and  Armour,  from  the  Earliest 

Period.       By   Augusta    Demmin. 

Translated  by  C.  C.  Black,  M.A. 

With   nearly   2000    Illustrations. 

^s.  6d. 
1 
j  DEMOSTHENES'  Orations. 

Translated  by  C.  Rann  Kennedy. 

5  vols.      Vol.  I. ,  35.   (id. ;   Vols. 

IL-V.,  Si.  each. 

DE  STAEL'S  Corintie  or  Italy. 
By   Madame   de   Stael.      Trans- 
lated   by    Emily     Baldwin     and 
Paulina  Driver.     31.  6d. 
I 

I  DICTIONARY  of  Latin  and 
i  Greek  Quotations;  including 
'  Proverbs,  Maxims,  Mottoes,  Law 
j  Terms  and  Phrases.  With  all  ths 
i  Quantities  marked,  and  English 
i  Translations.  With  Index  Ver- 
borum  (622  pages).     5^, 

DICTIONARY  of  Obsolete  and 
Provincial  English.  Compiled 
by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S  A., 
&c.     2  vols.     ^s.  each. 

DID  RON'S  Christian  Icono- 
graphy :  a  History  of  Christian 
Art  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  J.  Millington  and 
completed  by  Margaret  Stokes. 
With  240  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
5.f.  each. 
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DIOGENES  LAERTIUS.  Lives 
and  Opinions  of  the  Ancient 
Pidlosophers.  Translated  by 
Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.     5^. 

DOBREE'S  Adversaria.  Edited 
by  the  late  Prof.  Wagner.  2  vols. 
5 J.  each. 

D  ODD'S  Epigrammatists.  A 
Selection  from  the  Epigrammatic 
Literature  of  Ancient,  Mediaeval, 
and  Modern  Times.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Philip  Dodd,  M.A.  Ox- 
ford. 2nd  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.     6;'. 

DONALDSON'S  The  Theatre  of 
the  Greeks.  A  Treatise  on  the 
History  and  Exhibition  of  the 
Greek  Drama.  "With  numerous 
illustrations  and  3  Plans.  By  John 
William  Donaldson,  D.D.     5^. 

DRAPER'S  History  of  the 
Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe.  By  John  William  Draper, 
M.D.,  LL.D.     2  vols.    5j.  each. 

DXJNLOP'S  History  of  Fiction. 
A  new  Edition.  Revised  by 
Henry  Wilson.    2  vols.    5^.  each. 

DYER'S  History  of  Modem  Eu- 
rope, from  the  Fall  of  Constan- 
tinople. 3rd  edition,  revised  and 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  By  Arthur  Has- 
sall,  M.A.    6  vols.    3^.  6d  each, 

DYER'S  (Dr.  T.  H.)  Pompeii :  its 
Buildings  and  Antiquities.  By 
v.  H.  Dyer,  IJL.D.  With  nearly 
300  Wood  Engravings,  a  large 
Map,  and  a  Plan  of  the  Forum. 

DYER  (T.  P.  T.)  British  Popular 
Cuatoms,  Present  and  Past. 
An  Account  of  the  various  Games 
and  Customs  associated  with  Dif- 
ferent Days  of  the  Year  in  the 
British  Isles,  arranged  according 
to  the  Calendar.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer,  M.A.     5^. 


EBSRS'  Egyptian  Princess.  An 
Historical  Novel.  By  George 
Ebers.  Translated  by  E.  S. 
Buchheim.     y.  6d. 

EDGEWORTH'S  Stories  for 
Children.  With  8  Illustrations 
by  L.  Speed.    31.  6d. 

ELZE'S  William  Sliakespeare. 
— See  Shakespeare. 

EMERSON'S    Works.      5   vols. 
p.  6d.  each. 

I. — E??ays   and   Representative 
Men. 
II. — English  Traits,  Nature,  and 
Conduct  of  Life. 
III. — Society  and  Solitude— Letters 
and     Social     Aims  —  Ad- 
dresses. 
VI. — Miscellaneous  Pieces. 
V. — Poems. 

EPICTETXJS,  The  Discourses  of. 
With  the  Encheiridion  and 
Fragments.  Translated  by  George 
Long,  M.A.    5j. 

EURIPIDES.  A  New  Literal 
Translation  in  Prose.  By  E  P. 
Coleridge,  M.A.   2  vols.   5^.  each. 

EUTROPIXTS.— 6"^^  Justin. 

EUSEBIUS    PAMPHILUS, 
Ecclesiastical  History  of.  Trans-         a 
lated  by  Rev.  C.F.  Cruse,  M.A.  5^.         | 

EVELYN'S  Diary  and  Corre- 
spondendence.     Edited  from  the  l 

Original  MSS.  by  W.  Bray,  ^ 
F.A.S.  With  45  engravings.  4  !« 
vols.  5^'  each. 

FAIRHOLT'3  Costume  in  Eng- 
land. A  History  of  Dress  to  the 
end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
3rd  Edition,  revised,  by  Viscount 
Dillon,  V.P.S.A.  Illustrated  with 
above  700  Engravings.  2  vols. 
5j.  each. 


Contained  in  Bohn^s  Libranes. 


FIELDING'S  Adventures  ol 
Joseph  Andrews  and  his  Friend 
Mr,  Abraham  Adams.  With 
Cruikshank's  Illustrations.  3^.  6^. 

History  of  Tom    Jones,    a 

Foundling.  With  Cruikshank's 
Illustrations.  2  vols.  y.  6d.  each. 

Amelia.    With    Cruikshank's 

Illustrations.     5^. 

FLAXMAN'S  Lectures  on  Sculp- 
ture. By  John  Fiaxman,  R.A. 
With  Portrait  and  53  Plates.     6s. 

FOSTER'S  (John)  Essays :  on 
Decision  of  Character  ;  on  a 
Man's  writing  Meojoirs  of  Him- 
self; on  the  epithet  Romantic  ; 
on  the  aversion  of  Men  of  Taste 
to  Evangelical  Religion.     3^.  6d. 

Essays  on  the  Evils  of  Popular 

Ignorance  ;  to  which  is  added,  a 
Discourse  on  the  Propagation  of 
Christianity  in  India.     3^.  6d, 

Essays  on  the  Improvement 

of  Time.  With  Notes  of  Ser- 
mons and  other  Pieces.     3^.  6d. 

GASP  ART'S  History  of  Italian 
Literature.  Translated  by  Her- 
man Oelsner,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Vol.  I.    3J.  ed. 

GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle  of. — See  Old  English 
Chronicles. 

GESTA  ROMANORUM.  or  En- 
tertaining Moral  Stories  invented 
by  the  Monks.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Swan.  Revised 
Edition,  by  Wynnard  Hooper, 
B.A.    ss, 

GILDAS,  Chronicles  ol—See  Old 
English  Chronicles. 

GIBBON'S  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Complete 
and  Unabridged,  with  Variorum 


Notes.  Edited  by  an  English 
Churchman.  With  2  Maps  and 
Portrait.     7  vols.     31.  6d.  each. 

GILBAHT'S  History,  Principles, 
and  Practice  of  Banking.  By 
the  late  J.  W.  Gilbart,  F.R.S. 
New  Edition  (1907),  revised  by 
Ernest  Sykes.     2  vols.     ids. 

GIL  BLAS,  The  Adventures  of. 
Translated  from  the  French  of 
Lesage  by  Smollett.  Vviih  24 
Engravings  on  Steel,  after  Srairke, 
and  ID  Etchings  by  George  Cruik- 
shank.     6s. 

GIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS' 
Historical  Works.  Translated 
by  Th.  Forester,  M.A.,  and  Sir 
R.  Colt  Hoare.  Revised  Edition, 
Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A., 
F.S.A.    Ss. 

GOETHE'S  Faust.  Part  I.  Ger- 
man Text  with  Ha)rward's  Prose 
Translation  and  Notes.  Revised 
by  C.  A.  Buchheira,  Ph.D.     $5. 

GOETHE'S  Works.  Translated 
into  English  by  various  hands. 
14  vols.     3 J.  6d.  each. 


I. 


Ill 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 
XII. 

XIV. 


and  II.— Poetry    and    Truth 
from  My  Own  Life.     New 
and  revised  edition. 
-Faust.      Two    Parts,    com- 
plete.    (Swan  wick.) 
— Novels  and  Tales. 
— Wilhelm  Meister's  Appren- 
ticeship. 
Conversations   with   Ecker- 
mann  and  Soret. 
— Dramatic  Works. 

Wilhelm  Meister's  Travels. 
Tour  in  Italy,  and  Second 

Residence  in  Rome. 
Miscellaneous  Travels. 
Early     and     Miscellaneous 

Letters. 
■Reineke  Fox,  West-Eastern 
Divan  and  Achilleid. 
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GOLDSMITH'S  Works.    A  new 

Edition,  by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs.     5 
vols,     y,  6d.  each. 

GRAMMONT'S  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  Charles  II.  Edited  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Together  v/ith 
the  BoscoBEL  Tracts,  including 
two  not  before  published,  &c. 
New  Edition.     5^. 

GRAY'S  Letters.  Including  the 
Correspondence  of  Gray  and 
Mason.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
D.  C.  Tovey,  M.A.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  3J.  6d.  each. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  Trans- 
lated   by  George    Burges,   M.A. 

GREEK  ROMANCES  of  HeUo- 
doruB,  Longus,  and  Achilles 
Tatius — viz.,  The  Adventures  of 
Theagenes  &  Chariclea  ;  Amours 
of  Daphnis  and  Chloe  ;  and  Loves 
of  Clitopho  and  Leucippe.  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.   R.  Smith,  M.A. 

GREGORY'S  Letters  on  the 
Evidences,  Doctrines,  &  Duties 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  By 
Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory.     3^.  6d. 

GREENE,  MARLOWE,  and 
BEN  JONSON.  Poems  of. 
Edited  by  Robert  Bell.     3^.  6d, 

GRIMM'S  TALES.  With  the 
Notes  of  the  Original.  Trrinslated 
by  Mrs.  A.  Hunt.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A. 
2  vols.     3J.  6d.  each. 

Gammer  Grethel;  or,  Ger- 
man Fairy  Tales  and  Popular 
Stories.  Containing  42  Fairy 
Tales.  Trans,  by  IMgar  Taylor. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts  after 
George  Cruikshank  and  Ludwig 
Grimm.      31.  Gd. 


GROSSI'S  Marco  Vlscontl. 
Translated  by  A.  F.  D.  The 
Ballads  rendered  into  English 
Verse  by  C.  M.  P.     3^.  ed. 

GUIZOT'S  History  of  the 
English  Revolution  of  1640. 
From  the  Accession  of  Charles 
I.  to  his  Death.  Translated  by 
William  Hazlitt.     3J.  6d. 

History  of  Civilisation,  from 

the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  French  Revolution.  Trans- 
lated by  William  Hazlitt.  3  vols. 
3J.  6d.  each. 

HALL'S  (Rev.  Robert)  Miscel- 
laneous Works  and  Remains. 

zs.  ed. 

HAMPTON  COURT:  A  Short 
History  of  the  Manor  and 
Palace.  By  Ernest  Law,  B.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    1^^. 

HARDWICK'S  History  of  the 
Articles  of  Religion.  By  the  late 
C.  Hard  wick.  Revised  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  Procter,  M.A.    51. 

HATJPP'S  Tales.  The  Caravan— 
The  Sheik  of  Alexandria— The 
Inn  in  the  Spessart.  Trans,  from 
the  German  by  S.  Mendel.  3^.  5:/. 

HAWTHORNE'S  Tales.  4  vols. 
3 J.  6d.  each. 

I.— Twice-told   Tales,   and   the 
Snow  Image. 

II.— Scarlet  Letter, andthe  House 
with  the  Seven  Gables. 

III.— Transformation  [The  Marble 
Faun],  and  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance. 

IV. — Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

HAZLITT'S  Table-talk.  Essays 
on  Men  and  Manners.  By  W. 
Hazlitt.     3x.  6d. 


Contained  in  Bohn's  Libraries. 
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HAZLITTS  Lectiures  on  the 
Literature  of  the  Age  of  miza- 
betli  and  on  Characters  of  Shake- 
speare's Plays,     3x.  6^. 

Lectures    on    the   English 

Poets,  and  on  the  English  Comic 
Writers.     3^.  da. 

The  Plain  Speaker.  Opinions 

on  Books,  Men,  and  Things.  3^.  dd. 

Bound  Table.    3^.  6^. 

Sketches     and   Essays. 

3J.  6rf. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Age;   or, 

Contemporary  Portraits.  Edited 
by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.     3^.  6^. 

View  of  the  English  Stage. 

Edited  by  W.  Spencer  Jackson. 
3..  6^. 

EEATON'S  Conciae  History  of 
Painting.  New  Edition,  revised 
by  Cosmo  Monkhouse.     5^. 

HEGEL'S  Lectures  on  the  Philo- 
sophy of  History.  Translated  by 
J.  Sibree,  M.A. 

HEINE'S  Poems,  Complett 
Translated  by  Edgar  A.  Bowring, 
C.B.     3 J.  t)d. 

Travel-Pictures,  including  the 

Tour  in  the  Harz,  Norderney,  and 
Book  of  Ideas,  together  with  the 
Romantic  School.  Trarislp.ted  by 
Francis  Storr.  A  New  Edition, 
revised  throughout.  With  Appen- 
dices and  Maps.     3^.  dd. 

HELP'S  Life  of  Christopher 
Columbui;,  the  Discoverer  of 
America.  By  Sir  Arthur  Helps, 
K.C.B.     3J.  dd. 

Life   of  Hernando    Cortes, 

and  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  2 
vols.     3^.  dd.  each. 

Life  of  Fizarro.    3^.  dd. 

Life  of  Las  Casaa  the  Apostle 

of  the  Indies,     y.  6d. 


HENDERSON  (E.)  Select  His- 
torical Dccumen'f  s  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  including  the  most  famous 
Charters  relating  to  England,  the 
Empire,  the  Church,  &c.,  from 
the  6th  to  the  14th  Centuries. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  and 
edited  by  Ernest  F.  Henderson, 
A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.     5J. 

HENFREY'S  Guide  to  English 
Coins,  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
present  time.  New  and  revised 
Edition  bv  C.  F.  Keary,  M.A., 
F.S.A.     6s. 

HENRY  OP  HUNTINGDON'S 
History  of  th6  English.  Traas- 
Uted  by  T.  Fctester.  M.A.     Ks. 

HENRY'S  (Matthew)  Exposition 
of  the  Book  of  the  Psaims.     5^. 

HELIODORUS.  Theagenes  and 
Ciiariolea.  —  See  Greek  Ro- 
mances. 

HERODOTUS.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Cary,  M.A.     35.  bd. 

Analysis  and  Summary  of 

By  J.  T.  Wheeler.     5^. 

HESIOD,  CALLIMACHUS,  and 
THEOGNIS.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.     5^. 

HOFFMANN'S   (E.  T.  W.)  The 
Seraplon  Brethren.    Translated 
I       from  the  German  by  Lt. -Col.  Alex. 
I       Ewing.     2  vols.     3J.  6d.  each. 

HOLEETN'3  Dance  of  Death 
and  Bible  Cuts.  Upwards cf  150 
Subjects,  engraved  in  facsimile, 
with  Introduction  and  Descrip- 
tions by  Francis  Douce  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Frognall  Dibden.     $s. 

HOMERS  rUad.  A  new  trans- 
lation by  E.  II.  Blakeney,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.  containing  Books  I.-XH. 

Translated  into  English  Prose 

by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.     5^. 
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HOMER'S  Odyssey.  Hymns, 
Epigrams,  and  Battle  of  the  Frogs 
and  Mice.  Translated  into  Eng- 
lish Prose  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A. 

See  also  Pope. 

HOOPER'S  (G.)  Waterloo :  The 
Downfall  of  the  First  Napo- 
leon :  a  History  of  the  Campaign 
of  1815.  By  George  Hooper. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.     3J.  6d. 

The  Campaign  of  Sedan: 

The  Downfall  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire, August  -  September,  1870. 
With  General  Map  and  Six  Plans 
of  Battle.     3J.  dd. 

HORACE.  A  new  literal  Prose 
tianslation,  byA.  Hamilton  Bryce, 
LL.D.     35.  6^. 

HTJGOS  (Victor)  Dramatic 
Works.  Hernani — Ruy  Bias — 
The  King's  Diversion.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  and 
r.  L.  Slous.     3^.  (>d. 

Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical.  Trans- 
lated by  various  Writers,  now  first 
collected  by  J.  H.  L.  Williams. 
3x.  6^. 

HUMBOLDT'S  Cosmoa.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  C.  Otte,  B.  H.  Paul, 
and  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  5  vols. 
3J.  dd.  each,  excepting  Vol.  V.  5^. 

Personal    Narrative    of  his 

Travels  to  the  .Equinoctial  Re- 
gions of  America  during  the  years 
1 795- 1 804.  Translated  by  T. 
Ross.    3  vols.     5j.  each. 

Views  of  Nature.   Translated 

by  E.  C.  Ott6  and  H.  G.  Bohn. 

HTJMPHREYg'  Coin  Collector's 
Maniial.  By  II.  N.  Humphreys, 
with  upwards  of  140  IHv.strations 
on  Wood  and  Steel.  2  vols.  5:. 
each. 


HUNaARY :  its  History  and  Re- 
volution, together  with  a  copious 
Memoir  of  Kossuth.     3i-.  dd. 

HUTCHINSON  (Colonel).  Me- 
moirs  of  the  Life  of.  By  his 
Widow,  Lucy  :  together  with  hei 
Autobiography,  and  an  Account 
of  the  Siege  of  Lathom  House. 
y.  6d. 

HUNT'S  Poetry  of  Science.  By 
Richard  Hunt.  3rd  Edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.     $s, 

INGULPH'S  Chronicles  of  the 
Abbey  of  Croyland,  with  the 
Continuation  by  Peter  of  Blois 
and  other  Writers.  Translated  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.     5^. 

IRVING'S    (Washington)  Com- 
plete Works.  15  vols.  With  Por- 
traits, &c.     3i-.  dd.  each. 
I. — Salmagundi,     Knicker- 
bocker's History  of  New 
York. 
n.— The  Sketch-Book,  and  the 
Life  erf  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
in.— Bracebridge  Hall,    Abbots- 
ford  and  Newstead  Abbey. 
IV.— The  Alhambra,  Tales  of  a 
Traveller. 
V. — Chronicle  of  the  Conquest 
of  Granada,    Legends  of 
the  Conquest  of  Spain. 
VI.&VIL— Life    and    Voyages   of 
Columbus,  together  with 
the  Voyages  of  his  Com- 
panions. 
VHI. — Astoria,    A    Tour    on    the 
Prairies. 
IX. — Life  of  Mahomet,  Lives  of  the 
Successors  of  Mahomet. 
X. — Adventures  of  Captain  Bon  • 
neville,  U.S.A.,  Wolfert's 
Roost. 
XI. — Biographies   and    Miscella- 
neous Papers. 
XH.-XV.— Life  of  George  Wash- 
inglon.     4  vols. 
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IRVINGS  (Washington)  Life 
aiid  Letters.  By  his  Nephew, 
Pierre  E.  Irving.  2  vols.  3^.  dd. 
each. 

ISO  CRATES,  The  Orations  of. 
Translated  by  J.  H.  Freese,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.     SJ. 

JAMES'S  (G.  P.  R.)  Life  of 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  2  vols. 
3 J.  dd.  each, 

JAMESON'S  (Mrs.)  Shake- 
speare s  Heroines.  Character- 
istics of  Women :  Moral,  Poetical, 
and  Historical.  By  Mrs.  Jameson. 
3^.  6d. 

JESSE'S  (E.)  Anecdotes  of  Dogs. 
With  40  Woodcuts  and  34  Steel 
Engravings.     Sj. 

JESSE'S  (J.  H.)  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  England  during  the 
Reign  of  the  Stuarts,  including 
the  Protectorate.  3  vols.  With 
42  Portraits.     5^.  each. 

Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders 

and  their  Adherents.     With  6 
Portraits.     5^. 

JOHNSON'S  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Napier, 
with  Introduction  by  Professor 
Hales.     3  vols,     3J.  dd.  each. 

JOSEPHTJS  (Flavius),  The  Works 
of.  Whiston's  Translation,  re- 
vised by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A 
With  Topographical  and  Geo. 
graphical  Notes  by  Colonel  Sir 
C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.  5  vols. 
3j.  td.  each. 

JULL&.N,  the  Emperor.  Contain- 
ing Gregory  Nazianzen's  Two  In- 
vectives and  Libanus'  Monody, 
with  Julian's  extant  Theosophical 
Works.  Translated  by  C.  W. 
King,  M.A.     5J-. 


JUNIUS'S  Letters.  With  all  the 
Notes  of  Woodfali's  Edition,  and 
important  Additions.  2  vols. 
3i-.  6^.  each. 

JUSTIN.  CORNELIUS  NEPOS, 
and  EUTROPIUS.  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M,A. 

JUVENAL,  PERSIUS.  SUI.- 
PICIA  and  LUCILIUS.  Trans- 
lated by  L.  Evans,  M.A.     5^^. 

KAITT'S  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 
Translated  by  J.  M.  D.  Meikle- 
john.     ^s. 

Prolegomena  and  Meta- 
physical Foundations  ofNatural 
Science.  Translated  by  E.  Belfort 
Bax.     5^. 

KEIGHTLEY'S  (Thomas)  My- 
thology of  Ancient  Greece  and 
Italy.  4th  Edition,  revised  by 
Leonard  Schmitz,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
With  12  Plates  from  the  Antique. 

KEIGHTLEY'S  Fairy  Mytho- 
logy, illustrative  of  the  Romance 
and  Superstition  of  Various  Coun- 
tries. Revised  Edition,  with 
Frontispiece  by  Cruikshank.     5;. 

LA  FONTAINE'S  Fables.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  Elizur 
Wright.  New  Edition,  with  Notes 
by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs.     3^.  6a'. 

LAMARTINE'S  History  of  the 
Girondists.  Translated  by  H.  T. 
Ryde.      3  vols.     35.  dd.  each. 

History  of  the  Restoration 

of  Monarchy  in  France  (a  Sequel 
to  the  History  of  the  Girondists). 
4  vols.     35.  dd.  each. 

History  of  the  French  Re- 
volution of  1848,     1$.  6d. 

LAMB'S  (Charles)  Essays  of  Elia 
and  Eliana.     Complete  Edition. 

3J.  ed. 
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LAMB'S  (Charles)  Specimens  of 
Eoglish  Dramatic  Poets  of  the 
Time  of  Elizabeth.    3^.  (>d. 

Memorials   and  Letters   of 

Chai-les  Lamb.  By  Serjeant 
Talfourd.  New  Edition,  revised, 
by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  2  vols. 
35.  6^.  each. 

Tales    from     Shsikespeare. 

With  Illustrations  by  Byam  Shaw. 
3^.6^. 

LANES  Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments. Edited  by  Stanley 
Lane-Poole,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  4 
vols.     3f.  (>d.  each. 

LAPPENBERG'S  History  of 
England  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Kings.  Translated  by 
B.  Thorpe,  F.S.A.  New  edition, 
revised  by  E.  C.  Ott^.  2  vols. 
3J.  dd.  each. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI'S 
Treatise  on  Painting.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  F.  Rigaud,  R.A., 
With  a  Life  of  Leonardo  by  John 
William  Brown.  With  numerous 
Plates.     Si. 

LEPSIUS'S  Letters  from  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai.  Translated  by  L.  and 
J.  B.  Horner.     With  Maps.     5^. 

LESSINa'S  Dramatic  Works, 
Complete.  Edited  by  Ernest  Bell, 
M.A.  With  Memoir  of  Lessing 
by  Helen  Zimmem.  2  vols. 
35.  6^.  each. 

Laokoon,  Dramatic  Notes, 

and  the  Representation  ol 
Death  by  the  Ancients.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  C.  Beasley  and  Helen 
Zimmern.  Edited  by  Edward 
Bell,  M.A.  With  a  Frontispiece 
of  the  Laokoon  group.     3^.  (id. 

LILLY'S  Introduction  to  Astro- 
logy. With  a  Grammar  op 
Astrology  and  Tables  for  Cal- 
culating Nativities,  by  Zadkiel.  51. 


LIVY'S  History  of  Rome.  Trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Spillan,  C  Edmonds, 
and  others.     4  vols.     5^.  each. 

LOCKE'S  Philosophical  Works. 
Edited  by  J.  A.  St.  John.  2  vols. 
3J.  (id.  each. 

LOCSHART  (J.  G.)--5'^^  Burns. 

LODO-E'S  Portraitsof  Illustrious 
Personages  of  Great  Brita,tn, 
with  Biographical  and  Historical 
Memoirs.  240  Portraits  engraved 
on  Steel,  with  the  respective  Bio- 
graphies unabridged.  8  vols.  51. 
each. 
[  Vols.  IV.  and  VII.  out  of  print. 

LOUDON'S  (Mrs*.)  Natural 
History.  Revised  edition,  by 
W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  With 
numerous  Woodcut  lUus.     55. 

LOWNDES'  Bibliograplier's 
Manual  of  English  Literature. 
Enlarged  Edition.  By  H.  G. 
Bohn.  6  vols,  cloth,  5^.  each. 
Or  4  vols,  half  morocco,  2/.  2s, 

LONGUS.  Daphnis  and  Chloe. 
— See  Greek  Romances. 

i   LUCAN'S  Pharsalia.    Translated 
by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.     5j. 

LUC  IAN' S  Dialogues  of  the 
Gods,  of  the  Sea  Goda,  and 
of    the    Dead.      Translated    by 

Howard  Williams,  M.A.     5^. 

LUCRETIUS.  A  Prose  Trans- 
lation. By  H.  A.  J.  Munro. 
Reprinted  from  the  Final  (4th) 
Edition.  With  an  Introduction 
byj.  D.  Daff,  M.A.     5 J. 

LUTHER'S  Table-Talk.  Trans- 
lated and.  Edited  by  William 
Hazlitt.     3J.  6i. 


—  Autobiography. 

MlCHELET. 


See 
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l^ACHIAVELLI'S  History  of 
Florence,  together  with  the 
Prince,  Savonarola,  various  His- 
torical Tracts,  and  a  Memoir  of 
Machiavelli.     y.  6d. 

MALLET'S  Northern  Antiqui- 
ties, or  an  Historical  Account  of 
the  Manners,  Customs,  Religions 
and  Laws,  Maritime  Expeditions 
and  Discoveries,  Language  and 
Literature,  of  the  Ancient  Scandi- 
navians. Translated  by  Bishop 
Percy.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition,  with  a  Translation  of  the 
Prose  Edda,  by  J.  A.  Black- 
well.     5?. 

MANZONI.  Tiie  Betrothed: 
being  a  Translation  of  '  I  Pro- 
messi  Sposi.'  By  Alessandro 
Manzoni.  With  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.    5j. 

MARCO  POLO'S  Travels;  the 
Translation  of  Marsden  revised 
by  T.  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.     5^. 

MARRYAT'S  (Capt.  R.N.) 
Masterman  Ready.  With  93 
Woodcuts.     3J-.  6d. 

Mission ;  or,  Scenes  in  Africa. 

Illustrated  by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel. 
y.ed. 

Pirate  and   Three  Cutters. 

With  8  Steel  Engravings,  from 
Drawings  by  Clarkson  Stanfield, 
R.A.    3J.  6d. 

Privateersman.  8  Engrav- 
ings on  Steel.     3.'.  6a 

Settlers  in  Canada.  10  En- 
gravings by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel. 

zs.ed. 

Poor  Jack.  With  16  Illus- 
trations after  Clarkson  Stansfield, 
R.A.    3^.6./. 


—  Peter  Simple, 
page  Illustrations. 


Vv'ith  8  full- 
35.  U, 


MARTLAJL'S  Epigrams,  complete. 
Translated  into  Prose,  each  ac- 
companied by  one  or  more  Verse 
Translations  selected  from  the 
Works  of  English  Poets,  and 
other  sources.     71.  6d. 

MARTINEAU3  (Harriet)  His- 
tory of  England,  from  1800- 
1815.     3^.  6d. 

History  of  the  Thirty  Years' 

Peace,  a.d.    1815-46.      4  vols. 
3^-.  6(f.  each. 

See  Comte's  Positive  Philosophy ^ 

MATTHEW  OP  WESTMIN. 
STER'S  Flowers  of  History, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  World 
to  A.D.  1307.  Translated  by  C.  D. 
Yonge,  M.A.     2  vols.     5^-.  each. 

MAXWELL'S  Victories  of  Wel- 
ington  and  the  Btitish  Armies. 
Frontispiece  and  5  Portraits.     5^. 

MENZEL'S  History  of  Germany, 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  1842. 
3  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  AND 
RAPHAEL,  their  Lives  and 
Works.  By  Duppa  aud  Quatre- 
mere  de  Quincy.  With  Portraits, 
and  Engravings  on  Steel.     5^. 

MICHELET'S  Luther's  Auto- 
biography. Trans,  by  William 
Ilazlitt.  With  an  Appendix  (no 
pages)  of  Notes.     3^.  6d. 

History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution from  its  earliest  indications 
to  the  flight  of  the  King  in  1791. 
j       y,  6d. 

j   MIGNET  S  History  of  the F;ench 
Revolution,  from  1789  to   1814. 
I        3^.  613'.     New  edition  reset. 

MILL  (J.  S.).    Early  Essays  by 
John  Stuart  Mill.  Collected  from 
I       various  sources  by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs. 
I       3^-  <5^. 
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MILLER  (Professor).  History 
Philosophically  Illustrated.from 
the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  French  Revolution.  4  vols. 
3 J.  (}d.  each. 

MILTON'S  Prose  Works.  Edited 
by  J.  A.  St.  John.  5  vols.  3^.  6d. 
each. 

Poetical  Works,  with  a  Me- 
moir and  Critical  Remarks  by 
James  Montgomery,  an  Index  to 
Paradise  Lost,  Todd's  Verbal  Index 
to  all  the  Poems,  and  a  Selection 
of  Explanatory  Notes  by  Henry 
G.  Bohn.  Illustrated  virith  120 
Wood  Engravings  from  Drawings 
by  W.  Karvey.  2  vols.  3;.  6d. 
each. 

MITFORD'S  (Miss)  Our  ViUage 
Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and 
Scenery.  With  2  Engravings  on 
Steel.    2  vols.     3J.  6d.  each. 

MOLIERE'S    Dramatic  Works. 

A    new  Translation    in  English 

Prose,  by  C.   H.  Wall.  3  vols. 
3J.  6d.  each. 

MONTAGU.  The  Letters  and 
Works  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu.  Edited  by  her  great- 
grandson.  Lord  Wharncliffe's  Edi- 
tion, and  revised  by  W.  Moy 
Thomas.  New  Edition,  revised, 
with  5  Portraits.  2  vols.  5^.  each. 

MONTAIGNE'S  Essays.  Cotton's 
Translation,  revised  by  W.  C. 
Hazlitt.  New  Edition.  3  vols. 
3J.  (>d.  each. 

MONTESQUIEU'S  Spirit  ol 
Laws.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  By  J.  V.  Pritchard, 
A.M.    2  vols.     3J.  6d.  each. 

M ORE'S  Utopia.  Robinson's 
translation,  with  Roper's  '  Life 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,'  and  More's 
Letters  to  Margaret  Roper  and 
others.  Edited,  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes,  by  George 
Sampson.     5j. 


MORPHY'S  Games  of  Ghees. 
Being  the  Matches  and  best  Games 
played  by  the  American  Champion, 
with  Explanatory  and  Analytical 
Notes  by  J.  Lowenthal.     ^s. 

MOTLEY  (J.  L.).  The  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic.  A  History. 
By  John  Lothrop  Motley.  New 
Edition,  with  Biographical  Intro- 
duction by  Moncure  D.  Conway. 
3  vols.     3J.  6d.  each. 

MUDIE'S  British  Birds ;  or.  His- 
tory of  the  Feathered  Tribes  of  the 
British  Islands.  Revised  by  W. 
C.  L.  Martin.  With  52  Figures 
of  Birds  and  7  Coloured  Plates  of 
Eggs,     2  vols. 

NEANDER  (Dr.  A.).  History 
of  the  Christian  Religion  and 
Church.  Trans,  from  the  German 
byJ.Torrey.    10  vols.  T,^.6d.  t&ch. 

[  Vols.   VI.  and  X.  out  of  print. 

Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  McClintock  and  C. 
Blumenthal.     31.  Gof. 

History  ol  the  Planting  and 

Training  of  the  Christian 
Church  by  the  Apostles. 
Translated  by  J.  E.  Ryland. 
2  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Memorials  of  Christian  Life 

in  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages  ; 
including  Light  in  Dark  Places. 
Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.     31.  6d. 

NIBELUNGEN  LIED.  The 
Lay  of  the  Nibelungs,  metrically 
translated  from  the  old  German 
text  by  Alice  Horton,  and  edited 
by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.  To  which 
is  prefixed  the  Essay  on  the  Nibe- 
lungen  Lied  by  Thomas  Carlyle. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  (The)  in 
Greek.  Griesbach's  Text,  with 
various  Readings  at  the  foot  of 
the  page  and  Parallel  References 
in    the   margin  ;    also   a   Critical 
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Introduction  and  Chronological 
Tables.  By  an  eminent  Scholar, 
with  a  Greek  and  English  Lexicon. 
3rd  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 
Two  Facsimiles  of  Greek  Manu- 
scripts.    900  pages.     5^. 

The  Lexicon  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, price  2s. 

NICOLINI'S  History  of  the 
Jesuits :  their  Origin,  Progress, 
Doctrines,  and  Designs.  With  8 
Portraits.     5^-. 

NORTH  (R.)  Lives  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Francis  North,  Baron  Guild- 
ford, the  Hon.  Sir  Dudley  North, 
and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  John 
North.  By  the  Hon.  Roger 
North.  Together  with  the  Auto- 
biography of  the  Author.  Edited 
by  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.  3  vols. 
3J.  dd.  each. 

NUGENT'S  (Lord)  Memorials 
of  Hampden,  his  Party  and 
Times.  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  an  Autograph  Letter,  and 
Portrait.     55. 

OLD  ENGLISH  CHRON- 
ICLES, including  Ethelwerd's 
Chronicle,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred, 
Geofifrey  of  Monmouth's  British 
History,  Gildas,  Nennius,  and  the 
spurious  chronicle  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester.  Edited  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.     51. 

OMAN  (J.  C.)  The  Great  Indian 
Epics :  the  Stories  of  the  Rama- 
YANA  and  the  Mahabharata. 
By  John  Campbell  Oman,  Prin- 
cipal of  Khalsa  College,  Amritsar. 
With  Notes,  Appendices,  and 
Illustrations.     3J.  6^/. 

ORDERICUS  VITALIS'  Eccle- 
siaatical  History  of  England 
and  Normandy.  Translated  by 
T.  Forester,  M.A.  To  which  is 
added  the  Chronicle  of  St. 
EvROULT.  4  vols.  5^.  each. 
{Vols.  II.  and  IV.  out  of  print. 


OYID'S  Works,  complete.  Literally 
translated  into  Prose.  3  vols. 
5^.  each. 

PASCAL'S  Thoughts.  Translated 
from  the  Text  of  M.  Augusta 
Molinier  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  3rd 
Edition,    y.  6d. 

PAULI'S  (Dr.  R.)  Life  of  AHred 
the  Great.  Translated  from  the 
German.  To  which  is  appended 
Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Version 
OF  Orosius.  With  a  literal 
Translation  interpaged,  Notes, 
and  an  Anglo-Saxon  Grat.imar 
and  Glossary,  by  B.  Thorpe.  5j. 

PAXJSANIAS'  Description  of 
Greece.  Newly  translated  by  A.  R. 
Shilleto,  M.A.    2  vols.    51.  each. 

PEARSON'S  Exposition  of  the 
Creed.  Edited  by  E.  Walford, 
M.A.     Ss. 

PEPYS'  Diary  and  Correspond- 
ence. Deciphered  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Smith,  M.A.,  from  the  original 
Shorthand  MS.  in  the  Pepysian 
Library.  Edited  by  Lord  Bray- 
brooke.  4  vols.  With  31  En- 
gravings.    5^.  each. 

PERCY'S  Reliques  of  Anc'ent 
English  Poetry.  With  an  Essay 
on  Ancient  Minstrels  and  a  Glos- 
sary. Edited  by  J.  V.  Pritchard, 
A.M.     2  vols.     3j.  6d.  each. 

PERSIUS.— i'^tf  Jdvenal. 

PETRARCH'S  Sonnets,  Tri- 
umphs, and  other  Poems. 
Translated  into  English  Verse  by 
various  Hands.  With  a  Life  of 
the  Poet  by  Thomas  Campbe>l. 
With  Portrait  and  15  Steel  En- 
gravings,    ss. 

PICKERING'S  History  of  the 
Races  of  Man,  and  their  Geo- 
graphical Distribution.    V/ith  An 
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Analytical  Synopsis  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Man  by 
Dr.  Hall.  With  a  Map  of  the 
World  and  12  coloured  Plates.  $s. 

PINDAR.  Translated  into  Prose 
by  Dawson  W.  Turner.  To  which 
is  added  the  Metrical  Version  by 
Abraham  Moore.     $s, 

PLANCHE.  History  of  British 
Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time 
to  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  By  J.  R.  Planch^, 
Somerset  Herald.  With  upwards 
of  400  Illustrations.     5?. 

PLATO'S  Works.   Literally  trans- 
lated,     with     Introduction     and 
Notes.     6  vols.     5^.  each. 
I. — The    Apology  of    Socrates, 
Crito,  Phaedo,  Gorgias,  Pro- 
tagoras, Phaedrus,  Thesetetus, 
Euthypbron,  Lysis.      Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  H.  Carey. 

II. — The  Republic,  Timoeus,  and 
Critias.  Translated  by  Henry 
Davis. 

III. — Meno,  Euthydemus,  The 
Sophist,  Statesman,  Cratylus, 
Parmenides,  and  the  Banquet. 
Translated  by  G.  Burges. 

IV. — Philebus,  Charmides,  Laches, 
Menexenus,  Hippias,  Ion, 
The  Two  Alcibiades,  Thc- 
ages,  Rivals,  Hipparchus, 
Minos,  Clitopho,  Epistles. 
Translated  by  G.  Burges. 
V. — The  Laws.  Translated  by 
G.  Burges. 

VI.  —The  Doubtful  Works.  Trans- 
lated by  (j.  Burges. 

Sumraary  and  Analysis  of 

the  Dialogues.  With  Analytical 
Index.     By  A.  Day,  LL.D.     Ss. 

PLAUTUS'S  Comedies.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.  2 
vols.     5j.  each. 

PLINY.  The  Letters  of  Pliny 
the  Yourger.  Melrnoth's  trans- 
lation, revised  by  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
T.  Bosanquet,  M.A.    5;. 


PLOTINUS,  Select  Works  of. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Taylor. 
With  an  Introduction  containing 
the  substance  of  Porphjrry's  Pio- 
tinus.  Edited  by  G.  R.  S.  Mead, 
B.A.,  M.R.A.S.     Ss. 

PLUTARCH'S  Lives.  Translated 
by  A.  Stewart,  M.A.,  and  George 
Long,  M.A.    4  vols.    3.^.  6d.  each. 

Morals.  Theosophical  Essays. 

Translated  by  C.  W.  King,  M.A. 

Morals.      Ethical    Essays. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  A.  R. 
Shilleto,  M.A.    S^. 

POETRY  OF  ALEERICA.  Se- 
lections from  One  Hundred 
American  Poets,  from  1776  to 
1876.    By  W.  J.  Linton.     3^.  6d. 

POLITIOAL    CYCLOPiEDIA. 

A  Dictionary  of  Political,  Con- 
stitutional, Statistical,  and  Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ;  forming  a 
Work  of  Reference  on  subjects  of 
Civil  Administration,  Political 
Economy,  Finance,  Commerce, 
Laws,  and  Social  Relations.  4 
vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

[  Vol.  I.  out  of  print. 

POPE'S  Poetical  Works.  Edited, 
with  copious  Notes,  by  Robert 
Carrutbers.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    2  vols.     5.r.  each. 

[  Vol.  I.  out  of  print. 

Homer's  Iliad.      Edited    by 

the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
Illustrated  by  the  entire  Series  of 
Flaxman's  Designs.     5^. 

Homer's  Odyssey,  with  the 

Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice,  Hymns, 
&c.,  by  other  translators.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
With  the  entire  Series  of  Flax- 
man's  Designs.     5J. 

Life,   including   many   of  his 

Letters.  By  Robert  Carrutbers. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,     ^s. 
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POUSHKEN'S  Prose  Tales:  The 
Captain's  Daughter — Doubrovsky 
—  The  Queen  of  Spades  —  An 
Amateur  Peasant  Girl— The  Shot 
—The  Snow  Storm— The  Post- 
master —  The  Cofiin  Maker  — 
Kirdjali — The  Egyptian  Nights — 
Peter  the  Great's  Negro.  Trans- 
lated by  T.  Keane.     3^.  6^. 

PKESCOTT'S  Conqnest  of 
Mexico.  Copyright  edition,  with 
the  notes  by  John  Foster  Kirk, 
and  an  introduction  by  G.  P. 
Winship.     3  vols.     3^.  dd,  each. 

Conquest  of  Peru.  Copyright 

edition,  with  the  notes  of  John 
Foster  Kirk.    2  vols.   3^.  6./.  each. 

Heign    of    Ferdinsucl    and 

Isabella.  Copyright  edition, 
with  the  notes  of  John  Foster 
Kirk.     3  vols.     31.  dd.  each. 

PROPERTIUS.  Translated  by 
Rev.  P.  J.  F.  Gantillon,  M.A., 
and  accompanied  by  Poetical 
Versions,  from  various  sources. 
35.  6^. 

PKOVERBS,  Handbook  of.  Con- 
taining  an  entire  Republication 
of  Ray's  Collection  of  English 
Proverbs,  with  his  additions  from 
Foreign  Languages  and  a  com- 
plete Alphabetical  Index;  inv.hich 
are  introduced  large  additions  as 
well  of  Proverbs  as  of  Sayings, 
Sentences,  Maxims,  and  Phrases, 
collected  by  II.  G.  Bonn.     5^. 

POTTSKY  AND  PORCELAIN, 
and  other  Objects  of  Verlu.  Com- 
prising an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
the  Bernal  Collection  of  Works 
of  Art,  with  the  prices  at  which 
they  were  sold  by  auction,  and 
names  of  the  possessors.  To  which 
arc  added,  an  Introductory  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an 
Engraved  List  of  all  the  known 
Marks  and  Monograms.  By  Henry 
G.  Bohn.  With  numerous  Wood 
Engravings,  5^. ;  or  with  Coloured 
Illustrations,  ioj.  6<i. 


PROUT^S  (Father)  ReUques.  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  Rev.  F. 
Mahony.  New  issue,  with  21 
Etchings  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A. 
Nearly  600  pages,      ^^s. 

QUINTILIAN'S  Institutes  of 
Oratory,  or  Education  of  an 
Orator.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.  2  vols.  5?. 
each. 

RACINE'S  (Jean)  2>ramatlo 
Works.  A  metrical  English  ver- 
sion. By  R.  Bruce  Boswell,  M.A. 
Oxon.     2  vols.     35.  6^.  each. 

RAITKE'S  History  of  thB  Popes, 
during  the  Last  Four  Centuries. 
Translated  by  E.  Foster.  Mrs. 
Foster's  translation  revised,  with 
considerable  additions,  by  G.  R. 
Dennis,  B.  A.  3  vols.  s^-.  6r/.  each. 

History  of  Servia  and  the 

Servian  Revolution.  With  an 
Account  of  the  Insurrection  in 
Bosnia.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Kerr. 
y.  6d. 

RECREATIONS  in SHOOTINa. 
By  *  Craven.'  With  62  Engravings 
on  Wood  after  Harvey,  and  9 
Engravings  on  Steel,  chiefly  after 
A.  Cooper,  R.A.     5^. 

RENNIE'S  Insect  Architecture. 
Revised  and  enlarged  by  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  With  186 
Woodcut  Illustrations.     5^. 

REYNOLDS'   (Sir  J.)  Literary 
Works.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Eeechy. 
I       2  vols.     3J.  (>d.  each. 

i  RICARDO  on  the  Principles  of 

i  Political  Economy  and  Taxa- 

I  tion.   Edited  by  E.  C.  K.  Gonner, 

I  M.A.     5  J. 

!  RICHTER  (Jean  Paul  Friedrlch). 
Levana,  a  Treatise  on  Education: 
together  with  the  Autobiography 
(a  Fragment),  and  a  short  Pre- 
fatory Memoir.     3;.  61/. 
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BICHTSB  (Jean  Paul  Friedi-ich). 
Flowei-,  Fruit,  and  Thorn 
Pieces,  or  the  Wedded  Life,  Death, 
and  Marriage  of  Firmian  Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes,  Parish  Advocate 
in  the  Parish  of  Xuhschnapptel. 
Newly  translated  by  Lt. -Col.  Alex. 
Ewing.     3f.  ^d. 

ROGER  DE  HOVEDEN'S  An- 
naia  of  English  History,  com- 
prising the  History  of  England 
and  of  other  Countries  of  Europe 
from  A.D.  732  to  A.  D.  1201. 
Translated  by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A. 
2  vols.     5j.  each. 

ROGER  OF  WENDOVER'S 
Flowers  of  History,  comprising 
the  History  of  England  from  the 
Descent  of  the  Saxons  to  A.D. 
1235,  formerly  ascribed  to  Matthew 
Paris.  Translated  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.     2  vols.     5^.  each. 

\_Vol,  II.  out  of  print. 

ROME  in  the  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.  Containing  a  com- 
plete Account  of  the  Ruins  of  the 
Ancient  City,  the  Remains  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Monuments 
of  Modem  Times.  By  C.  A.  Eaton. 
With  34  Steel  Engravings.  2  vols. 
5j^.  each. 

See  Burn. 

ROSCOE'S  (W.)  Life  and  Ponti- 
flcate  of  Leo  X.  Final  edition, 
revised  by  Thomas  Roscoe.  2 
volo.     y,  Gd.  each. 

Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 

called  '  the  Magnificent.'  With 
his  poems,  letters,  &c.  loth 
Edition,  revised,  with  Memoir  of 
Roscoe  by  his  Son.     3^.  dU. 

RUSSIA.  History  of,  from  the 
earliest  Period,  compiled  from 
the  most  authentic  sources  by 
Walter  K.  Kelly.  With  Portraits. 
2  v  jls.     3 J  (>d.  each. 

3ALLUST,  FLORUS.  and  VEL- 
LEIUS  PATERCULUS. 
Truns.  by  J.  S.V/atson,  M.A    5^, 


SCHILLER'S  V/orks.  Translated 
by  various  hands.  7  vols.  3^.  ()d. 
each: — 

I.— History  of  the  Thirty  Years* 
War. 

II. — History  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Trials  of 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn, 
the  Siege  of  Antwerp,  and 
the  Disturbances  in  France 
preceding  the  Reign  of 
Henry  IV. 

III. — Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stuart, 
Maid  of  Orleans,  Bride  of 
Messina,  together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Chorus  in 
Tragedy  (a  short  Essay). 
These  Dramas  are  all 
translated  in  metre. 

IV.— Robbers    ( with     Schiller's 
original  Preface),  Fiesco, 
Love  and   Intrigue,   De- 
metrius, Ghost  Seer,  Sport 
.  of  Divinity. 

The    Dramas    in    this 
volume  are  translated  into 
Prose. 
V. — Poems. 

VI.— Essays, iEsthetical and  Philo- 
sophical 
VII.— Wallenstein's     Camp,    Pic- 
colomini    and    Death    of 
Wallenstein,  William  Tell. 

SCHILLER  and  GOETHE. 
Correspondence  between,  from 
A.D.  1794- 1805.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz.  2  vols.  3^.  dd. 
each. 

SCHLEGEL'S  (F.)  Lectures  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Life  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Language.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Mor- 
rison, M.A.     3 J.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of 

Literature,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
Translated  from  the  German.  3J-.6a. 

Lectures  on  the  Philoeophy 

of  History.     Translated  by  J.  B. 
Roljertson,     3;,  6d. 
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SGHLS  GEL'S  Lectures  on 
Modern  History,  together  with 
the  Lectures  entitled  Cassar  and 
Aiexaxider,  and  The  Beginning  of 
our  History.  Translated  by  L. 
Purceli   and    R.    H.   Whiteto:k. 

iSsthetio  and  Miscellaneous 

Works.  Translated  by  E.  J. 
Miiiirigton.     3^.  6d. 

SCHT.FiG-EL'S  (A.  W.)  Lectures 
on  Drarcatic  Art  and  Litera- 
t'ore.  Translated  by  J.  Black. 
Revised  Edition,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  W.  Morrison,  M.A.  3^.  dd. 

SCHOPENHAUEE  on  the  Four- 
fold Root  of  the  Principle  of  | 
Sufficient  Reason,  and  On  the 
"Will  in  Nature.     Translated  by 
Madame  Hillebrand.     55. 

Essays.  Selected  and  Trans- 
lated. With  a  Biographical  Intro- 
duction and  Sketch  of  his  Philo- 
sophy, by  E.  Belfort  Bax.     5^. 

SCHOUWS  Earth,  Plants,  and 
Man.  Translated  by  A.  Henfrey. 
With  coloured  Map  of  the  Geo- 
graphy of  Plants.     5 J. 

SCHULflLANN  (Robert).  His  Life 
and  Works,  by  August  Reissmann. 
Translated  by  A.  L.  Alger.   3^.  dd. 

Early  Letters,  Originally  pub- 

blished  by  his  Wife.  Translated 
by  May  Herbert.  With  a  Preface 
by  Sir  George  Grove,  D.C.L. 
3J.  6d, 

SENECA  on  Benefits.  Newly 
translated  by  A.  Stewart,  M.A. 
3x.  6d, 

Minor  Essays  and  On  Clem- 
ency.    Translated  by  A.  Stewart, 

M.A.     5;. 

SHAKESPEARE  DOCU- 
MENTS. Arranged  by  D.  H. 
Lambsrt,  B.A.     35.  6d. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  Dramatio 
Art.  The  History  and  Character 
of  Shakespeare's  Plays.  Ey  Dr. 
Hermann  Ulrici.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz,  2  vols.  31. 6a. 
each. 

SHAKESPEARE  (William).  A 
Literary  Biography  by  Karl  Elze, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz.     $s, 

SHARPE  (S.)  The  History  of 
Egypt,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
till  the  Conquest  by  the  Arabs, 
A.D.  640.  By  Samuel  Sharpe, 
2  Maps  and  upwards  of  400  Illus- 
trative Woodcuts.  2  vols.  5^.  each. 

SHERIDAN'S  Eramatic  Works, 
Complete.  W^ith  Life  by  G.  G.  S. 
3^.  6d. 

SISMONDTS  Histojy  of  the 
Literature  of  the  South  or 
Europe.  Translated  by  Thomas 
Roscoe.     2  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

SMITHS  Synonyms  and  An- 
tonyms, or  Kindred  Words  and 
their  Oppositea.  Revised  Edi- 
tion.    5^. 

Synonyms    Discriminated. 

A  Dictionary  01'  Synonymous 
Words  in  the  English  Language, 
showing  the  Accurate  signification 
of  words  of  similar  meaning. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Percy 
Smith,  M.A.     6;. 

SMITH'S  (Adam)  The  Wealth  of 
Nations.  Edited  by  E.  Belfort 
Bax.     2  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 

With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by 
Dagald  Stewart,     y.  6d. 

SMYTH'S  (Professor)  Lectures 
on  Modem  History.  2  vols. 
3J.  (yd.  each. 

Lectures    on    the    French 

Revolution.    2  vols.  3J.  td.  each. 

{Vol.  I.  cut  of  print. 
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SMITH'S  (  Fyo )  Greology  and 
Scripture.    2nd  Edition.     5^. 

SMOLLETT'S  Adventures  ol 
Roderick  Random.  With  short 
Memoir  and  Bibliography,  and 
Cruikshank's  Illustrations.    31.  6c/. 

Adventures    of    Peregrine 

Pickle.  With  Bibliogriipby  and 
Cruikshank's  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
3J.  6tf.  each. 

The  Expedition  of  Hum- 
phry Clinker.  With  Bibliography 
and     Cruikshank's    Illustrations. 

SOCRATES  (sumamed  'Scholas- 
ticus  '■).  The  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  (a.  d.  305-445).  Translated 
from  the  Greek.     5^. 

SOPHOCLES,  The  Tragedies  01. 
A  New  Prose  Translation,  with 
Memoir,  Notes,  &c.,  by  E.  P. 
Coleridge,  M.A.     Jj. 

SOUTHEY'S  Life  of  Nelson. 
W^ith  Portraits,  Plans,  and  up- 
wards of  50  Engravings  on  Steel 
and  Wood.     ^s. 

Life  of  Wesley,  and  the  Rise 

aud  Progress  of  Methodism.     5J. 

Robert  Southey.    The  Story 

of  his  Life  written  in  his  Letters. 
Edited  by  John  Dennis.     3^.  (id, 

SOZ OMEN'S  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory. Translated  from  the  Greek. 
Together  with  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History  of  Philostor- 
G!U3,  as  epitomised  by  Photius. 
Translated  by  P.ev.  E.  Walford, 
M.A.     5<. 

SPINOZA'S  Chief  Works.  Trans- 
lated, with  Introduction, by  R.II.M. 
Elwes.     2  vols.     5j.  each. 

STANLEY'S  Classified  Synopsis 
of  the  Principal  Painters  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemlah  Schools. 
By  George  Stanley.     5^. 


STAUNTON'S  Chess  -  Player's 
Handbook.     5^-. 

Chess  Fraxis.    A  Supplement 

to  the  Chess-player's  Handbook. 
5^. 

Chess-player's  Companion. 

Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds, 
Collection  of  Match  Games,  and 
a  Selection  of  Original  Problems. 
5^. 

Chess  Tournament  of  1851. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes.   5j. 

STOCKHARDT'S  Experimental 
Chemistry.  Edited  by  C.  Vv. 
Heaton,  F.C.S.     5^. 

STOWS  (Mrs.H.B.)  Uncle  Tom's 

Cabin.     Illustrated.     3;.  ^d. 

STRABO'S  Greography.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Falconer,  M.A., 
and  H.  C.  Hamilton.  3  vols. 
55.  each. 

STRICKLAND'S  (Agnes)  Lives 
of  the  Queens  of  England,  from 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Revised 
Edition.  With  6  Portraits.  6  vols. 
5x.  each. 

Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

2  vols.     5 J.  each. 

Lives  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 

Princesses.    With  Portraits.     5j. 

STUART  and  REVETT'S  Anti- 
quities of  Athens,  and  other 
Monuments  of  Greece.  With  71 
Plates  engraved  on  Steel,  and 
numerous  Woodcut  Capitals.     5j. 

SUETONIUS'  Lives  of  the  Twelve 
Caesars  and  Lives  of  the  Gram- 
marians. Thomson's  translation, 
revised  by  T.  Forester.     51. 

SWIFT'S  Prose  Works.  Edited 
by  Temple  Scott.  With  a  Bio- 
graphical Introduction  by  the  Right 
Hon.    W.    E.    H.   Lecky,    M.P. 


Contained  in  Bohn^s  Libraries. 
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With    Portraits    and    Facsimiles. 

12  vols.  ^s.  each. 
I.— A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  The  Battle 
of  the  Books,  and  other 
early  works.  Edited  by 
Temple  Scott.  With  a 
Biographical  Introduction 
by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 

II.— The  Journal  to  Stella.  Edited 
by  Frederick  Ryland,M.A. 
With  2  Portraits  and  Fac- 
simile. 
III.  &  IV. — ^Writings  on  Religion  and 
the  Church. 

V. — Historical    and     Political 

Tracts  (EngUsh). 
VI.— The  Drapier's   Letters. 
With  facsimiles  of  Wood's 
Coinage,  &c. 
VII.— Historical      and       PoHtical 

Tracts  (Irish). 
VIII.— Gulliver's  Travels.      Edited 
by  G.   R.   Dennis,  B.A. 
With  Portrait  and  Maps. 

IX. — Contributions  to  Periodicals. 
X. — Historical  Writings. 

XI. — Literary  Essays. 
XII.— Full  Index  and  Biblio- 
graphy, with  Essays  on 
the  Portraits  of  Swift  by 
Sir  Frederick  Falkiner, 
and  on  the  Relations  be- 
ween  Swift  and  Stella 
by  tlie  Very  Rev.  Dean 
Bernard. 

TACITUS.  The  Works  of.  Liter- 
ally translated.     2  vols.     5^.  each. 

TASSO'S  Jerusalem  Delivered. 
Ti-anslated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  J.  H.  Wiffen.  V>^ith  8 
Engravings  on  Steel  and  24  Wood- 
cuts by  Thurston.     51. 

TAYLOR'S  (Bishop  Jeremy) 
Holy  LivtDg  and  Dying.   3^.  dd, 

TEN  BRINS.— 6V^  Brink. 

TERENCE  and  PH^DRUS. 
Literally  translated  by II.  T.  Riley, 
M.  A.  To  which  is  added.  Smart's 
Metrical  Version  of  Phcedrus.    5f. 


THEOCRITUS,  BION,  MOS- 
CHUS,  and  TYRTiEUS.  Liter- 
ally translated  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Banks,  M.A.  To  which  are  ap- 
pended the  Metrical  Versions  of 
Chapman.     5^. 

THEODORET  and  EVAGRIUS. 
Histories  of  the  Church  from  a.d. 
332  to  A.D.  427  ;  and  from  A.D. 
431  to  A.D.  544.    Translated.     <^s. 

THIERRY'S  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  England  by  the 
Normans.  Translated  by  Wil- 
liam Hazlitt.  2  vols.  3J.  (id,  each. 

THUCYDIDES.  The  Pelopon- 
neslan  War.  Literally  translated 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Dale.  2  vols. 
3^.  ^d.  each. 

An  Analysis  and  Summary 

of.     By  J.  T.  Wheeler.     5^. 

THUDICHUM  (J.  L.  W.)  A  Trea- 
tise on  Wines.    Illustrated.     5j. 
I 

I  URES  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Manufao- 
I       ture  of  Great  Britain.      Edited 
!       by  P.  L.  Simmonds.    2  vols.     St. 
each. 

Philosophy  of  Manufactures. 

Edited  by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  *js.  6d. 

VASARI'S  Lives  of  the  most 
Eminent  Painters,  Sculptors, 
and  Architects.  Translated  by 
Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  a  Commen- 
tary by  J.  P.  Richter,  Ph.D.  6 
vols.     3J.  6d.  each. 

VIRGIL.  A  Literal  Prose  Trans- 
lation by  A.  Hamilton  Brvce, 
LLD.     With  Portrait.     3^.  6d. 

VOLTAIRE'S  Talea.  Translated 
by  R.  B.  Bos  well.  CoiUruning 
Bebouc,  Memnon,  Candide,  L'ln- 
genu,  and  other  Tales.     3^.  6d. 

WALTON'S  Complete  Angler. 
Edited  by  Edward  Jesse.  With 
Portrait  and  203  Engravings  on 
Wood  and  26  Engravings  on 
Steel.     5x. 
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WALTON'S  Lives  of  Donne, 
Hooker,  &c.  New  Edition  re- 
vised by  A.  H.  Bullen,  with  a 
Mercoir  of  Izaak  Walton  by  Wm. 
Dowling.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    <yS. 

WELLINGTON,  Life  of.  By*  An 
Old  Soldier.'  From  the  materials 
of  Maxwell.  With  Index  and  i8 
Steel  Engravings.      5j. 

Victories  of.    See  Maxwell. 

WERNER'S  Templars  In 
Cjprus.  Translated  by  E.  A.  M. 
Lewis.     3J.  Sflf. 

WESTROPP  (H.  M.)  A  Hand- 
book of  ArGha3ology,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Etruscan,  Roman.  Illus- 
trated.    5j. 

WHEATLEY'S  A  Rational  Illus- 
tration of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.     35.  dd. 

WHITE'S  Natural  History  01 
Selbome.  With  Notes  by  Sir 
William  Jardine.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Jesse.  With  40  Portraits 
and  coloured  Plates.     5^. 


WIESELER'S  Chronological 
Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Venables.     3J.  dd, 

WILLI  AMofMALMESBURY'S 
Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land. Translated  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Sharpe.  Edited  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.     5J. 

XENOPHON'S  Works.  Trans- 
lated  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson, 
M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Dale.  In 
3  vols.     5^.  each. 

YOUNG  (Arthur).  Travels  in 
France  during  the  years  1787, 
1788,  and  1789.  Edited  by 
M.  Betham  Edwards.     3^.  6</. 

Tour  in  Ireland,  with 

General  Observations  on  the  state 
of  the  country  during  the  years 
1776  -  79.  Edited  by  A.  W. 
Hutton.  With  Complete  Biblio- 
graphy by  J.  P.  Anderson,  and 
Map.     2  vols.     3^.  dd.  each. 

YULE-TIDE  STORIES.  A  Col- 
lection of  Scandinavian  and  North- 
German  Popular  Tales  and  Tra- 
ditions.   Edited  by  B.  Thorpe.  5^. 


BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 


A  SPECIAL  OFFER. 


MESSRS.  BELL  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  selections 
of  100  or  50  volumes  from  these  famous  Libraries,  for  ^11  \\s.  or 
^6  6j.  net  respectively.  The  volumes  may  be  selected  without 
any  restriction  from  the  full  List  of  the  Libraries,  now  numbering 
nearly  800  volumes. 

WRITE   FOR   FULL   PARTICULARS. 


THE  YORK    LIBRARY 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  REPRINTS  ON  THIN  PAPER. 

With  specially  designed  title-pages^  bindings  and  end-papers. 

Fcap.  8vo.  in  cloth,  2S.  net  ; 
In  leather,  3s,  net. 

*  The  York  Library  is  noticeable  by  reason  of  the  wisdom  and  intelli- 
gence displayed  in  the  choice  of  unhackneyed  classics.  ...  A  most 
attractive  series  of  reprints.  .  .  .  The  size  and  style  of  the  volumes  are 
exactly  what  they  should  be.' — Bookman. 

The  following  volumes  are  now  ready  : 

CHARLOTTE  BRONTE'S  JANE  EYRE. 

BURNEY'S  EVELINA.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Annie  Raine  Ellis. 

BURNEY'S  CECILIA.    Edited  by  Annie  Raine  Ellis.   2  vols. 

BURTON'S  ANATOMY  OF  MELANCHOLY.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  A,  R.Shilleto,  M.A.,  with  Introduction  by  A.  H.  Bullen.  3  vols. 

BURTON'S  (SIR  RICHARD)  PILGRIMAGE  TO  AL- 
MADINAH  AND  MECCAH.     With  Introduction  by  Stanley  Lane- 

POOLE.      2  vols. 

CALVERLEY.     THE   IDYLLS   OF  THEOCRITUS,  with  the 

Eclogues  of  Virgil.     Translated  into  English  Verse  by  C.  S.  Calverley. 
With  an  Introduction  by  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  Litt.D. 

CERVANTES'  DON  QUIXOTE.  Motteux's  Translation,  re- 
vised.   With  LOCKH art's  Life  and  Notes.    2  vols. 

CLASSIC  TALES  :  Johnson's  Rasselas,  Goldsmith's  Vicar 
OF  Wakefield,  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey,  Walpole's 
Castle  of  Otranto.     With  Introduction  by  C.  S.  Fearenside,  M.A. 

COLERIDGE'S  AIDS  TO  REFLECTION,  and  the  Confessions 

of  an  Inquiring  Spirit. 

COLERIDGE'S  FRIEND.  A  series  of  Essays  on  Morals, 
Politics,  and  Religion. 

COLERIDGE'S  TABLE  TALK   AND  OMNIANA.    Arranged 

and  Edited  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

COLERIDGE'S  LECTURES  AND  NOTES  ON  SHAKE- 
SPEARE, and  other  English  Poets.     Edited  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

DRAPER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  EUROPE.     2  vols. 

EBERS'  AN  EGYPTIAN  PRINCESS.  Translated  by  E.  S. 
Buchheim.  • 

GEORGE  ELIOT'S  ADAM  BEDE. 

EMERSON'S  WORKS.  A  new  edition  in  5  volumes,  with  the 
Text  edited  and  collated  by  George  Sampson. 

FIELDING'S  TOM  JONES  (2  vols.),  AMELIA  (i  vol.),  JOSEPH 

ANDREWS  (I  vol.). 
GASKELL'S  SYLVIA'S  LOVERS. 


The  York  Library— conh'm^eil 

GESTA  ROMANORUM,  or  Entertaining  Moral  Stories  in- 
vented by  the  Monks.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Swan.     Revised  edition,  by  Wynnard  Hooper,  M.A. 

GOETHE'S  FAUST.  Translated  by  Anna  Svvanwick,  LL.D. 
Revised  edition,  with  an  Introduction  and  Bibliography  by  Karl  Breul, 
Litt.D.,  Ph.D. 

GOETHE'S  POETRY  AND  TRUTH  FROM  MY  OWN  LIFE. 
Translated  by  M.  Steele-Smith,  with  Introduction  and  Bibliography  by 
Karl  Breul,  Litt.D. 

HAWTHORNE'S  TRANSFORMATION  (The  Marble  Faun). 

HOOPER'S    WATERLOO  :     THE    DOWNFALL    OF    THE 

FIRST  NAPOLEON.     With  Maps  and  Plans. 

IRVING'S  SKETCH  BOOK. 

IRVING'S  BRACEBRIDGE  HALL,  OR  THE  HUMOURISTS. 

JAMESON'S    SHAKESPEARE'S    HEROINES. 

LAMB'S  ESSAYS.  Including  the  Essays  of  Elia,  Last  Essays 
of  Elia,  and  Eliana. 

MARCUS   AURELIUS    ANTONINUS,   THE    THOUGHTS 

OF.      Translated  by  George  Long,   M.A.      With  an  Essay  on  Marcus 
Aurelius  by  Matthew  Arnold. 

MARRYATS  MR.  MIDSHIPMAN  EASY.  With  8  Illustra- 
trations.     i  vol.     PETER  SIMPLE.     With  8  Illustrations,     i  vol. 

MIGNET'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION, 

from  1789  to  1814, 

MONTAIGNE'S  ESSAYS.  Cotton's  translation.  Revised  by 
W.  C.  Hazlitt.     3  vols. 

MOTLEY'S  RISE  OF  THE  DUTCH  REPUBLIC.  W^th  a 
Biographical  Introduction  by  Moncure  D.  Conw^ay.     3  vols. 

PASCAL'S  THOUGHTS.  Translated  from  the  Text  of  M. 
AuGUSTE  Molinier  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.     Third  edition. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  a  Life  by 
Aubrey  Stewart,  M.A.,  and  George  Long,  M.A.    4  vols. 

RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES,  during  the  Last  Four 
Centuries.     Mrs.  Foster's  translation.    Revised  by  G.  R.  Dennis.    3  vols. 

SWIFT'S  GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  G.  R.  Dennis,  with  facsimiles  of  the  original  illustrations. 

SWIFT'S  JOUJ^NAL  TO  STELLA.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  F.  Ryland,  M.A. 

TROLLOPE'S  BARSETSHIRE  NOVELS.— THE  WARDEN 
(i  vol.),  BARCHESTER  TOWERS  (i  vol.),  DR.  THORNE  (i  vol.), 
FRAMLEY  PAR.SONAGE  (i  vol.),  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLING- 
TON  (2  vols.),  LAST  CHRONICLE  OF  BARSET  (2  vols.). 

VOLTAIRE'S  ZADIG  AND  OTHER  TALES.  Translated  by 
R.  Bruce  Bos  well. 

ARTHUR  YOUNG'S  TRAVELS  IN  FRANCE,  during  the 
years  1787,  1788,  and  1789.  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  M. 
Bktham  Edwards. 

0^/ier   Volumes  are  in  Preparation, 


MASTERS 

OF 

LITERATURE 

Cf'own  Zvo.  3^.  6d.  iiet. 


This  Series  aims  at  giving  in  a  handy  volume  the 
finest  passages  from  the  writings  of  the  greatest  authors. 
Each  volume  is  edited  by  a  well-known  scholar,  and 
contains  representative  selections  connected  by  editorial 
comments.  The  Editor  also  contributes  a  lengthy 
Introduction,  biographical  and  literary.  A  Portrait 
will  be  included  in  each  volume. 


First  List  of  Volumes  : 
SCOTT.     By  Professor  A.  J.   Grant. 
THACKERAY.     By  G.   K.   Chesterton. 
FIELDING.     By  Professor  Saintsbury. 
CARLYLE.     By  the  Rev.  A.   W.  Evans. 
DEFOE.     By  John  Masefield. 
DICKENS.     By  Thomas  Seccombe. 
DE  QUINCEY.     By  Sidney  Low. 
EMERSON.     By  G.   H.   Perris. 
HAZLITT.     By  E.   V.   Lucas. 
STERNE.     By  Dr.  Sidney  Lee. 


BELL'S   HANDBOOKS 


OF 


THE    GREAT    MASTERS 

IN   PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE. 

Edited  by  G.  C.  WILLIAMSON,  Litt.D. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  REISSUE. 

Post  8vo.  With  40  Illustrations  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  3.'.  6d.  ne-  each. 


T^e  follozving  Volumes  have  been  issued  : 
EOTTICELLI.     By  A.  Streeter.     2nd  Edition. 
BRUNELLESCHI.    By  Leader  Scott. 
CORREGGIO.     By  Selwyn  Brinton,  M.A.     2nd  Edition. 
CARLO    CRIVELLL      By  G.  McNeil  Rushforth,  M.A. 
DELLA  ROBBIA.     By  the  Marchesa  Burlamacchi.     2nd  Edition. 
ANDREA  DEL  SARTO.     By  H.  Guinness.    2nd  Edition. 
DONATELLO.     By  Hope  Rea.     2nd  Edition. 
GERARD  DOU.     By  Dr.  W.  Martin.     Translated  by  Clara  Bell. 
GAUDENZIO  FERRARL     By  Ethel  Halsey. 
FRANCIA.     By  George  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D. 
GIORGIONE.    By  Herbebt  Cook,  M.A. 
GIOTTO.    By  F.  Mason  Perkins. 
FRANS  HALS.     By  Gerald  S.  Davies,  M.A. 

BERNARDINO  LUINI.  By  George  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D.   3rd  Edition. 
LEONARDO  DA  VINCI.     By  Edward  McCurdy,  M.A. 
MANTEGNA.     By  Maud  Cruttwell. 
MEMLINC.    By  W.  H.  James  Weale. 
MICHEL  ANGELO.      By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Cower,    MA., 

F.S.A. 
PERUGINO.     By  G  C.Williamson,  Litt.D.     2nd  Edition. 
PIERO  DELLA  FRANCESCA.     By  W.  G.  Waters,  M.A. 
PINTORICCHIO.    By  Evelyn  March  Phillipps. 
RAPHAEL.     By  H.  Strachey.    2nd  Edition. 
REMBRANDT.  .  By  Malcolm  Bell.    2nd  Edition. 
RUBENS.     By  Hope  Rea. 

LUCA  SIGNORELLI.    By  Maud  Cruttwell.    2nd  Edition. 
SODOM  A.    By  the  Contessa  Lorenzo  Priuli-Bon. 
TINTORETTO.    By  J.  B.  Stoughton  Holborn,  M.A. 
VAN  DYCK.     By  Lionel  Cust,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A. 
VELASQUEZ.     By  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson.    3rd  Edition. 
WATTEAU.     By  Edgcumbe  Stale y,  B.A. 
WILKIE.    By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gowkr,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Wrife  for  lUu  '^t rated  Prospectus. 
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New  EditiccB,  fcap.  8yo.  2t.  M.  eskch  net. 

THE    ALDINE     EDITION 


BRITISH     POETS. 

"Tliie  excellent  edition  of  the  Englieh  classics,  with  their  complete  texts  and 
scholarly  introductions,  are  something'  very  different  from  the  cheap  voliunes  of 
extracts  which  are  just  now  so  much  too  common.' — St.  James's  Gazette, 

'  An  excellent  series.    Small,  handy,  and  complete.' — Saturday  Review. 


Blake.    Edited  by  W.  M.  Rossettl 

Bums.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 
3  vols. 

Butler.    Edited  by  R.  B.  Johnson. 

2  vols. 

Campbell.  Edited  by  His  Son- 
in-law,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Hill.  With 
Memoir  by  W.  Allingham. 

Chatterton.    Edited  by  the  Rev. 

W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.    2  vols. 
Chaucer.  Edited  by  Dr.  R.  Mcrrig, 

with  Memoir  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas.  6  vols. 

Churchill.  Edited  by  Jas.  Hacnay. 

2  vols. 
Coleridge.     Edited  by    T.  Ashe, 

B.A.    2  vols. 
Collins.       Edited    by    W.    Moy 

Thomas. 

Cowper.    Edited  by  John  Bruce, 

F.S.A.    3  vols. 

Dryden.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  R. 

Hooper,  M.A.    5  vols. 

Goldsmith.     Revised  Edition  by 

Austin  Dobson.    With  Portrait. 

Gray.      Edited   by  J.  Bradshaw, 

LL.D. 

Herbert.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 

Grosart. 

Her  rick.       Edited    by     George 

Sain-tsbury.    2  vols, 

Keats.    Edited  by  the   late   Lord 

Houghton. 

Kirke  White.  Edited,  with  a 
Memoir,  by  Sir  H,  Nicolas. 


i   MUton.    Edited  by  Dr.  Bradshaw. 
2  vols. 
Pamell.     Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 
'  Pope.     Edited  by  G.  R.  Dennis. 

With  Memoir  by  John  Dennis.    3  vola. 

Prior.  Edited  by  R.  B.  Johnson. 
2  vols. 

I  Raleigh  and  Wotton.    With  Se- 

i  lections  from  the  Writings  of  other 

I  COURTLY  POETS  from  1540  to  1650. 

I  Edited  by  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hannah, 

;  D.C.L. 

I  Rogers.    Edited  by  Edward  Bell, 

i        M.A. 

Scott.     Edited  by  John  Dennis. 

5  vols. 

Shakespeare's  Poems.    Edited  by 

Rev.  A.  Dyce. 

Shelley.      Edited  by  H.  Buxton 

Forman.    5  vols. 

Spenser.    Edited  by  J.  Payne  Col- 
lier.   5  vols. 
Surrey,    Edited  by  J.  Teowell. 
Swift.      Edited    by    the    Rev.    J. 

Mitford.    3  vols. 

Thomson.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  D. 

C,  Tovey.    2  vols. 

Vaughan.  Sacred  Poems  and 
Pious  Ejaculations.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Lyte. 

Wordsworth.      Edited    by  Prof. 

Dowden.    7  vola. 

Wyatt.     Edited  by  J,  leoweU. 

Young  2  vols.  Edited  by  the 
Rtv.  J.  Mitford. 


THE    ALL-ENGLAND    SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS  OF   ATHLETIC   GAMES. 

*  The  best  instruction  on  games  and  sports  by  the  best  authorities,  at  the  lowest 
prices.' — Girford  Mixgazine. 

Small  8vo.  cloth.  Illustrated.    Price  Is.  each. 

Fencing.    By  H. A.  CoLMoaa  Dunh. 

Cycling.  By  H.  H.  Griffin,  L.A.C., 

N.C.U.,   O.T.C.    With  a  Chapter  for 

LadieF,  by  Miss  Aa:jjE3  Wood.   Double 

vol.    2s. 

Wrestling.     By  WAiiTSB  Abm- 

STEONQ.     New  Edition. 

Broadsword     and     Singlestick. 

By  R.  G.  AxLANSON-WiNN  and  C.  Phil- 

LIPPS-WOLLEy. 

Gynmastics.     By  A.  F.  Jenkin. 

Double  vol.  2s. 
Gymnastic  Competition  and  Dis- 

play  Exercises.     Compiled  by 

F.  Graf. 
Indian  Clubs.    By  G.  T.  B.  Cob- 

BETT  and  A.  F.  Jenkin. 
Dumb-bells.    By  F.  Geap. 
Football  —  Rugby    Game.      By 

Habkt  Vassall. 
Football — Association  Game.  By 

0.  W.  Alcock.    Revised  Edition. 
Hockey.      By   F.    S.    Crbswell. 

New  Edition. 

Skating.     By     Douglas     Adams. 

With  a  Chapter  for  Ladies,  by  Miss  L. 

Cheetham,  and  a  Chapter  on  Speed 

fikatinpr,  by  a  Fen  Skater.  Dbl.  vol.  28. 
Baseball.    By  Newton  Cbane. 
Rounders,  Fleldball,  Bowls, 

Quoits,   Curling,  Skittles,    &c. 

By  J.  M.  Walker  and  C.  C.  Mott. 
Dancing.      By   Edwabd   Scott. 

Double  vol.    2.1. 


Cricket.    By  Feed  C.  Holland. 
Cricket.    By  the  Hon.  and  Eev. 

E.  Lytteiiton. 
Croquet.    By  Lieut. -Col.  the  Hon. 

H.  C.  Needham. 
Lawn    Tennis.     By    H.  W.   W. 

Wilbekfobcs.     With  a  Chapter  for 

Ladies,  by  Mrs.  Hillyaro. 
Squash  Tennis.    By  Eustace  H. 

Miles.    Double  vol.    2s. 
Tennis  and  Rackets  and  Fives. 

By  Julian  Marshall,  Major  J.  Spens, 

and  Rev.  J.  A.  ARUAiir  Tait. 

Golf.      By    H.    S.    C.    Eyerard. 
Double  vol.    2s. 

Rowing  and  Sculling.     By  Guy 

RlXON. 

Rowing  and  Sculling.    By  W.  B. 

WOODGATE. 

Sailing.  By  E.F.  Knight,  dbl.  vol.  2s. 
Swimming.    By  Martin  and  J. 

Racstee  Cobbett. 
Camping  out.    By  A.  A.  Maodon- 

ell.    Double  vol.    28. 
Canoeing.    By  Dr.  J.  D.  Hatward. 

Double  vol.    2s. 

Mountaineering.     By  Dr.  Claude 

WiLaoK.    Double  vol.    28. 
Athletics.    By  H.  H.  Griffin. 
Riding.     By   W.  A.  Kerr,    V.C. 

Double  voL    2s. 
Ladies' Riding.  By  W.A.Kebr,V.O. 
Boxing.   By  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn. 
With  Prefatory  Note  by  Bat  MuUins. 


THE  CLUB  SERIES  OF  CARD  AND  TABLE  GAMES. 

'  No  well-regulated  club  or  country  house  should  be  without  this  useful  series  of 
books.'-Globe.        ^^^  g^^^  ^-^^^^^  Illustrated.     Price  Is.  each. 


Bridge.    By 'Templar.' 
Whist.    By  Dr.  Wm.  Pole,  F.R.S. 
Solo  Whist.   By  Robert  F.  Green. 
Billiards.     By  Major- Gen.  A.  W. 

Drayson,  F.R.A.3.     With  a  Preface 

by  W.  J.  Peall. 
Hints    on    Billiards.      By  J.  P. 

Bdchanan.     DoaV;le  vol.     28. 
Chess.     By  Robert  F.  Green. 
The  Two -Move  Chess  Problem. 

By  B.  a.  Laws. 
Chess  Openings.  By  I.  Gunbbbbg. 
Draughts  and  Backgammon. 

By  '  li;;itKELEY.' 

Reversl  and  Go  Bang. 

By  '  Bkp.kki.ky.' 


'   Dominoes  and  Solitaire. 

By  *  Berkeley.' 
B^zique  and  Cribbage. 

By  *  Berkeley.' 
^cart6  and  Euchre. 

By  *  Berkeley.' 
Piquet  ond  Rubicon  Piquet. 

By  '  BKRKELEr.' 

Skat.     By  Louis  Dibhl. 

♦«*  A  Skat  Scoring-book.    Is. 

Round  Gajr.es,  including  Poker, 
NapolcoD.  Loo,  Vingt-et-un,  Ac,  By 
Baiter- Wray. 

Parlour  and  Playground  Gp.meB, 
By  lS.rn.  'Lsw-iaa  aoiiiJE, 


BELL'S   CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 

Profusely  Illustrated^  cloth^  crown  Svo.    is,  6d.  net  each, 

ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS.  An  Itinerary  and  Description,  Compiled  by  James  G. 
Gilchrist,  A.M.,  M.D.  ReWsed  and  edited  with  an  Introduction  on  Cathedral 
Architecture  by  the  Rev,  T.  Perkins,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S. 

BANGOR.     By  P,  B.  Ironside  Bax. 

BRISTOL,     By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Massi^,  M.A. 

CANTERBURY.     By  Hartley  Withers.    5th  Edition. 

CARLISLE.     By  C.  King  Eley. 

CHESTER.     By  Charles  Hiatt.     3rd  Edition, 

CHICHESTER.     By  H.  C.  Corlette,  A.R.I. B.A.     2nd  Edition. 

DURHAM.     By  J.  E.  Eygate,  A.R.C.A.    3rd  Edition. 

ELY,     By  Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting,  M.A.     2nd  Edition. 

EXETER.     By  Percy  Addleshaw,  B.A.     2nd  Edition,  revised, 

GLOUCESTER,     By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass6,  M.A.     3rd  Edition. 

HEREFORD.     By  A.  Hugh  Fisher,  A.R.E.    2nd  Edition,  revised. 

LICHFIELD.     By  A.  B.  Clifton,    and  Edition. 

LINCOLN.     ByA.  F.  Kendrjck,  B.A.     3rd  Edition. 

LLANDAFF.     By  E.  C.  Morgan  Wii.lmott,  A.R.I  B.A. 

MANCHESTER.     By  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 

NORWICH.     By  C.  H.  B.  Quennell.     2nd  Edition. 

OXFORD.     By  Rev.  Percy  Dearmer,  M.A.     2nd  Edition,  revised. 

PETERBOROUGH.     By  Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting.    2nd  Edition,  revised. 

RIPON,     By  Cecil  Hallett,  B.A. 

ROCHESTER.     By  G.  H.  Palmer,  B.A.    2nd  Edition,  revised. 

ST.  ALBANS.     By  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 

ST.  ASAPH.     By  P.  B.  Ironside  Bax. 

ST.  DAVIDS.     By  Philip  Robson,  A.R.I, B.A, 

ST,  PATRICK'S,  DUBLIN,    By  Rev,  J.  H.  Bernard,  M.A.,  D.D.    2nd  Edition. 

ST,  PAUL'S.     By  Rev.  Arthu-r  Dimock,  M.A.     3rd  Edition,  revised. 

ST.  SAVIOUR'S,  SOUTHWARK,     By  George  Worley. 

SALISBURY,     By  Gleeson  White.     3rd  Edition,  revised. 

SOUTHWELL.     By  Rev.  Arthur  Dimock,  M.A.     2nd  Edition,  revised. 

WELLS.     By  Rev.  Percy  Dsarmer,  M.A.     3rd  Edition. 

WINCHESTER.     By  P.  W.  Sergeant.     3rd  Edition. 

WORCESTER.     By  E.  F.  Strange.     2nd  Edition. 

YORK.     By  A.  Clutton-Brock,  M.A.    3rd  Edition. 

UnifoTTn  ivitk  above  Series.    Now  ready,     is.  6d.  tut  each. 
ST,    MARTIN'S    CHURCH,    CANTERBURY.      By  the    Kev.   Canon    Roi;tlbdge, 

M,A„  F.S.A. 
BEVERLEY  MINSTER.     By  Charles  Hiatt. 
WIMBORNE    MINSTER     and    CHRISTCHURCH    PRIORY.       By    the    Rev.   T. 

Perkins,  M.A. 
TEWKESBURY  ABBEY  AND  DEERHURST  PRIORY.   By  H,  J.  L.  J.  Mass^  M.A. 
BATH  ABBEY,  MALMESBURY  ABBEY,  and  BRADFORD-ON-AVON  CHURCH. 

By  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.    By  Charles  Hiatt. 
THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH.     By  George  Worley. 
ST.  BARTHOLOMEWS,  SMITH  FIELD.     By  George  Worley. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON  CHURCH,     By  Harold  Baker. 

BELL'5    HANDBOOKS    TO    CONTINENTAL    CHURCHES. 

Profusely  Illustrated.     Crcfwn  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  each, 
AMIENS.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 
BAYEUX.     By  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Mylne. 

CHARTRES  :  The  Cathedral  and  Other  Churches.    By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass6,  M.A. 
MONT  ST.  MICHEL,     By  H,  J.  L.  J.  Mass6,  M.A. 
PARIS  (NOTRE-DAME).     By  Charles  Hiatt. 
ROUEN  :  The  Cathedral  and  Other  Churcles.  By  the  Rev,  T,  Prrkins,  M..A.. 


The  Best  Practical  Working  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language. 

WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

2348  PAGES,       5000  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  THROUGHOUT  WITH  A 

NEW  SUPPLEMENT  OF  25,000  ADDITIONAL 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 


The  Appendices  comprise  a  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World, 
Vocabularies  of  Scripture,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  Proper  Names, 
a  Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names  of  Fiction,  a  Brief  History  of  the 
English  Language,  a  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Quotations,  Words,  Phrases, 
Proverbs,  &c.,  a  Biographical  Dictionary  with  10,000  names,  &c.,  &c. 


Dr.  MURRAY,  Editor  of  the  '  Oxford  English  Dictionary^  says  :— '  In  this  its 
latest  form,  and  with  its  large  Supplement  and  numerous  appendices,  it  is  a  wonderful 
volume,  which  well  maintains  its  ground  against  all  rivals  on  its  own  lines.  The  '  defini- 
tions,' or  more  properly,  'explanations  of  meaning'  in  '  Webster'  have  always  struck  me 
as  particularly  terse  and  well-put ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  anything  better  could  be 
done  within  the  limits.' 

Protessor  JOSEPH  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.C.T...  LL.D.,  Editor  oj 
the  '  English  Dialect  Dictionary,'  says  : — '  The  new  edition  of  "  Webster's  International 
Dictionary  "  is  undoubtedly  the  most  useful  and  reliable  work  of  its  kind  in  any  country. 
No  one  who  has  not  examined  the  work  carefully  would  believe  that  such  a  vast  amount 
of  lexicographical  information  could  possibly  be  found  within  so  small  a  compass.' 

Rev.  JOSEPH  WOOD,  D.D.,  Head  Master  0/  Harrow,  says  :— '  I  have  always 
thought  very  highly  of  its  merits.  Indeed,  I  consider  it  to  be  far  the  most  accurate 
Knghsh  Dictionary  in  existence,  and  much  more  reliable  than  the  "Century."  For 
daily  and  hourly  reference,  "Webster  "  seems  to  me  unrivalled.' 

Prospectuses ^  with  Prices  and  Specimen  Pages ^  on  Application. 


WEBSTER'S  COLLEGIATE   DICTIONARY. 

The  Largest  and  Latest  Abridgment  of  *The  International. 
Full  particulars  on  application. 


LONDON  :  GEORGE  BELL  <&*  SONS,  YORK  HOUSE, 

PORTUGAL  STREET,  W.C. 
50,000.  S.  &  S.  7.09. 
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